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Tbk  Camt  trembled  Kt  the  xpproa^  of  the  HtnnRuB. 
It  had  nodung  left  for  iti  deftnae  but  the  pfakntom  of  the 
coaatttotitn  in  t^  ABaeaiblf ,  and  the  awora  of  La  Faj'ette 
on  the  frodtiflrs.  The  eoBatUutional  ontors — Vanblsnc, 
Bamond,  Qirsfdin,  uod  Bocquet— atru^gted  in  eloquence, 
bat  not  in  iafliieiice,  tvub  the  orators  of  the  Ginmde ;  letter 
by  letter  tfaey  defended  dw  ireftk  code  which  the  nation 
bad  sworn*:  they  showed,  noCwithsUndiDK,  in  this  crisis 
the  most  admirable  and  meritorious  of  all  bravery — the 
bravery  of  de^wir.  La  Fayette,  on  bis  part,  witfa  generons 
intrepidity,  defied  the  Jacciiina  in  proclamations  which  he 
addraasad  to  hk  army,  and  in  letters  which  he  wrote  to  the 
Assembly;  bat  when  a  people  is  under  arms,  it  Ibtens, 
widi  a  bad  grace,  to  long  phrases :  a  word,  and  then  ac- 
tion— that  is  tbe  eloquoice  of  a  general.  La  FsJfette  as- 
sumed the  tcme  of  a  dictator,  witbont  having  his  pown". 
Such  B  character  is  only  recognised  after  a  victory.  Thus 
the  b<dd  denunciBtions  ot  the  Jaofdnos  merely  created  oc- 
casional cheers  in  the  Assembly,  and  the  smiles  of  the 
Gtirondists ;  they  were  but  warnings  to  that  party  who  feh 
that  it  was  necessary  to  advance  the  more  rapidly,  in  order 
to  outstrip  La  Fayette.  The  insurrection  was  resolved 
npou :  Girondists,  Jacobins,  Cordeliers  came  to  an  under- 
standing to  render  it,  if  not  decisive,  at  least  significative 
and  terrible  in  its  operationa  against  die  Conit. 

H- 
had  tho  itnuls  ef  Suttrre  and  DuttoB  retnmed 
Am  genanl  Indignatten  *na§9i  dw 
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IN    FATOK   OP  TBE   KINS. 

feeling  of  the  heart  of  Paris,  The  national  guard,  so 
pusillaDimouB  the  previous  ereoiDg — tb«  bourgeoisie,  so 
indiSerent — the  AsaeOiblj  itself,  so  passive  or  eo  guiltjr 
before  the  event,  had  but  one  cry  against  the  sttempta  of 
the  pe(^)e,  against  the  duplicity  of  Potion,  and  the  ofienaes 
committed  against  the  niajeety,  liberty,  and  person  of  the 
constitutional  sovereign.  All  day  on  the  2lBt,  the  courts, 
the  garden,  the  vestibules  of  the  Tuileries  were  filled  with 
an  excited  and  alarmed  populace, 'which,  by  its  attitude 
and  its  language,  seemed  desirous  to  avenge  royalty  for 
the  outrages  which  it  had  been  compelled  to  endure. 
They  pointed  out  to  each  other,  with  horror,  the  evidences 
of  insurrection  on  the  gates,  the  entrances  and  windows  of 
the  chateau.  They  asked  where  would  a  democracy  pause, 
which  thus  treated  constituted  authorities.  They  talked, 
with  tears  in  their  eyes.'of  the  alarms  of  the  children,  the 
unparalleled  devotion  of  Madame  Elizabeth,  the  intrepid 
dignity  of  Louis  XVI.  This  prince  had  never  manifested, 
and  never  could  manifest,  greater  magnanimity.  The  ex* 
ceas  of  insult  had  revealed  in  him  the  heroism  of  resigna- 
tion. His  courage  had  been  heretofore  doubteH ;  now  it 
had  been  proved.  Yet  his  firmness  was  modest,  and  it 
naay  be  said,  timid,  like  his  disposition.  Extreme  drcum- 
stances  were  requisite  to  lid  him,  as  it  were,  beyond  him- 
self The  king,  during  his  five  hours  of  agony,  had  be- 
held, without  turning  pale,  the  pikes  and  sabers  of  forty 
thousand  ,y2(£<rM  pass  within  a  few  inches  of  his  breasb 
He  had  displayed,  in  this  brief  review  of  sedition,  more 
energy,  and  rati  more  perils,  than  does  a  general  in  win- 
ning ten  battles.  This  the  people  of  Paris  felt.  For  the 
first  time  they  passed  from  esteem  and  compassion  to  ad- 
miration for  the  king.  Voices  rose  from  all  aides  demand- 
ing vengeance  in  his  name. 

in. 

More  than  30,000  ci^zens  went  spontaneously  to  the 
pubhc  offices  to  sini  a  petition,  which  demanded  justice 
tor  these  crimes.  The  administration  of  the  department 
decided  that  there  were  grounds  on  which  to  pursue  the 
authors  of  these  disorders.  The  Assembly  decreed  that, 
in  future,  armed  gatherings,  under  pretense  of  petitioning, 
should  be  dispersed  by  force.  The  Jacobins  and  Girond- 
ists united,  trembled,  and  were  silent,  or  confined  them- 
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■elvea  to  rejoiDing,  in  their  secret  meetioga,  it  the  de^a- 
dation  of  the  throne.  Sensibility  was  extinguished,  even 
in  female  breasts.  The  spirit  of  party  hardened  the  heart 
of  the  wife  and  mother,  even  in  presence  of  the  punishment 
of  an  outraged  wife  and  mother.  "  O  that  I  had  seen  her 
protracted  lamentation,  and  how  deeplj  her  pride  mnst 
have  suffered !"  exclaimed  Madame  Roland,  in  reference 
to  Marie  Antoinette.  This  remark  was  a  crime  of  politics 
against  nature.  Madame  Roland  bewailed  it  subsequentlj 
in  bitter  tears :  she  felt  the  cruelty  of  it  on  the  day  when 
ferocious  women  joyed  over  her  own  martyrdom,  and 
clapped  their  hands  before  the  cart  which  conreyed  hei 
to  the  scaffold. 

P^on  published  a  justification  of  his  behavior— a  justi- 
fication which  only  accased  him  the  more.  When  he  ap- 
peared at  the  Tuileries  on  the  Slat,  accompanied  by  sereral 
municipal  officers,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  contempt,  re< 
proaches,  and  threats. 

The  battalion  of  the  Filles  9t.  Thomas,  consistineof  men 
devoted  to  the  constitution,  loaded  its  arras  in  Fetion's 
presence.*  The  unanimous  voice  of  the  citizens  accused 
the  m&yor  of  Paris  txf  having  had  the  desire  to  commit 
crime,  without  daring  to  display  such  inclination.  Sergent, 
who  accompanied  Potion,  was  thrown  down  by  a  national 
gua^d,  and  indignantly  trampled  upon  in  the  coart-yard 
of  the  Tuileries.  The  Directory  of  Paris  suspended  the 
Maire.  He  made  prepsrations  for  defense  around  the 
chateau  against  s  fresh  assemblage  threatened  for  that 
evening.  There  was  a  talk  of  proclaiming  martial  law, 
of  unfdding  the  red  flag.  The  Assembly  was  excited  in 
the  evening  by  these  repoits.  Gandet  declared  that  they 
were  desirous  of  renewing  the  bloody  day  of  the  Champ- 
de-Mars  against  the  people. 

Petion  repaired  in  the  evening  to  the  Tuileries,  and 
presented  himself  before  the  king  to  give  him  an  account 
of  the  state  of  Paris.  The  queen  darted  a  look  of  con 
tempt  at  him.  "  Well,  sir,"  asked  the  king,  "  is  tranquil- 
lity re-established  in  the  capitall"  "Sire,"  replied  Potion, 
*'  the  people  have  made  their  representations  to  you,  and 
are  now  tranquil  and  satisfied."  "  Yon  must  own,  sir, 
that  yesterday's  was  a  very  shamefiil  proceeding,  and  that 
the  municipality  has  not  done  all  it  could  and  ought  to 
have  done  f"  "  Sire,  the  municipality  bra  done  its  diHy." 
"  That  IB  for  the  decimon  of  puUic  c^imoo."    "  Say  the 
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1"      '■  Sire,  all 
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whole  nation.     It  does  not  fear  the  nation's 

"  In  wfa^  situaiion  is  Psiris  at  this 

is  calm."     "That  is  not  true."     "Sire!"     "Be  silant!'' 

"  The  magistrate  of  the  people  is  not  to  be  silent  when  he 

does  bis  duty,  and  tells  the  truth."    "  Retire,  sir !"     "  Sire, 

the  municipality  knows  its  duties,  and  does  not  want  to  be 

reminded  of  them  in  order  to  fulfill  them." 

When  FetioQ  had  retired,  the  queen,  alarmed  at  the 
consequences  of  this  dialogue,  so  stern  on  ibe  one  stdef 
and  HO  impertinent  on  the  other,  said  to  Rcederer,  "  Do 
joa  not  think  the  king  has  been  somewhat  hasty  1  J)o 
you  not  think  this  will  injure  him  in  public  estimation  V 
"  Madame,"  replied  Rcederer,  "  no  one  will  be  astonished 
that  tbe  king  should  command  silence  to  a  man  who  speaks 
without  listening."  The  king  wrote  to  the  Assembly,  on 
the  22d,  to  complain  of  the  excesses  to  which  his  resi- 
dence had  been  subjected,  and  to  place  his  complaint  in 
their  hands.  He  published  a  proclamation  to  the  French 
people,  in  which  he  described  die  riolence  of  the  mob,  the 
arms  carried  in  bis  palace,  the  doors  broken  down  by 
blows  of  ases,  the  cannon  pointed  against  his  family.  "I 
am  ignorant  where  they  would  stop,"  he  said,  in  conclu- 
sion, with  the  calmness  of  resignation.  "  If  they  who 
desire  to  overthrow  the  monarchy  have  need  of  another 
crime,  they  can  commit  it!"  The  king  and  queen  re- 
viewed the  national  guard  amid  shouts  of  Vive  le  roi,  and 
Vive  la  nation.  Some  departments,  indignant,  sent  in 
addresses  »f  adhesion  to  tbe  throne ;  other  departments, 
addresses  of  adhesion  to  the  Girondists.  All  presaged  a 
more  decisive  struggle.  The  king  had  not  yielded.  The 
emeute  had  deceived  the  hope  of  those  who  desired  to 
strike,  and  those  who  only  sought  to  intimidate.  The  day 
of  tbe  SOth  was  too  much  for  a  menace,  too  little  for  an 
atteinpL 

IV. 

This  attempt  had  particularly  roused  tbe  indignation 
of  the  army.  The  outrages  to  which  the  king  haa  been 
subjected  seemed  as  though  directed  against  itself.  When 
the  sovereign  authority  is  violated  every  ofiicer  trembles 
ibr  his  own.  Besides,  French  honor  was  always  the  second 
soul  of  the  army.  The  recitals  of  the  SOth  of  June,  which 
reached  them  from  Paris,  and  were  spread  through  the 
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compB,  presented  to  the  troopB  ■  loTely  and  unhg^pj 
queen,  a  devoted  BiBter,  innocent  cbildran,  becoming  for 
several  hours  the  plaything  of  a  cruel  populace.  The 
tears  of  these  children  and  women  fell  on  the  hearts  of 
the  soldiery :  they  burned  to  avenge  ihem,  and  demanded 
to  be  led  agiunst  Paris. 

La  Fayette,  then  encamped  under  the  guns  of  Mau* 
beuge,  waa  favorable  to  these  displays  of  his  army.  The 
nupunished  attempt  of  the  20th  of  June,  announcing  to  him 
the  triumph  of  the  Jacobins  and  Girondists,  at  this  same 
time  told  him  of  the  complete  annihilatiou  of  bis  own  influ- 
ence. For  some  days  he  generously  dreamed  of  the  part 
of  General  Monk.  To  support  the  king  whom  he  had  de- 
graded appeared  to  him  an  attempt  worthy  alike  of  his  po- 
sition as  chief  of  a  party  and  bis  loyalty  aa  a  soldier.  Cer- 
tain of  having  with  him  the  weak  Luckner,  whose  principal 
body  of  troops  was  at  Meuin  and  Courtray,  La  Fayette 
sent  to  him  Bureau  de  Fuzy,  to  inform  him  of  his  resolu- 
tion to  march  on  Paris,  to  endeavor  to  gain  over  the 
national  guard  and  the  Assembly,  in  order  to  crush  the 
Jacobins  and  the  'Girondists,  and  to  confirm  the  constitu- 
tiou.  Luckner  received  the  communication  with  great 
consternation,  but  did  not  oppose  his  authority  as  general- 
in-chiefto  La  Fayette's  intentions.  A  soldier  withouttact, 
he  did  not  understand  that,  by  giving  a  tacit  assent  to  La 
Fayette's  demand,  he  became  the  accomplice  of  his  own 
lieutenant.  "  The  taiu-cvilotteM,"  he  said  to  Bureau  de 
Puzy,  "  will  cut  off  La  Fayette's  head.  He  must  look  to 
that — it  is  his  aflur." 

La  Fayette,  having  quitted  his  camp  with  only  one  con- 
fidential officer,  reached  Paris  unexpectedly,  alighted  at  hia 
friend's  M.  de  Rochefoucauld,  and  next  day  went  to  the 
bar  of  the  Assembly.  La  Rochefoucauld  during  the  night 
had  warned  the  constitutionalists,  the  principal  leaders  q£ 
tbe  national  guard,  and  prepared  certain  manifestations  in 
the  tribunes.  Tbe  entrance  of  La  Fayette  in  the  Assem 
bly  was  saluted  by  loud  but  partial  applauses,  to  which 
succeeded  murmurs  of  aatoniahment  and  indignation  firom 
the  Girondists.  Tbe  general,  accustomed  to  the  tumults 
of  p<^ular  assemblies,  displayed  a  calm  demeanor  to  his 
foes.  Placed  by  the  daring  of  hia  step'  between  the  high 
national  court  of  Orleans  and  triumpb,  this  hour  was  the 
crisis  of  his  power  and  of  bis  life.  A  man  more  intrepid 
of  heart  than  prompt  at  eonpt-dt-nuim,  be  did  not  blench 
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for  s  taometit  *■  GentleBmi,"  he  taid,  *'  I  vu^t  fint  to 
BBBure  yon  that  mj  anoy  doea  not  ran  any  mk  by  my 
preaence  here.  I  haye  been  reproached  Trith  having  writ 
ten  ray  letter  of  the  16th  of  Jnne  in  the  center  of  my  camp; 
it  was  my  duty  to  proteat  against  any  euch  impntation  of 
cowardice,  to  quit  the  honorable  rampsn  which  the  afiec- 
tion  of  the  troopa  formed  around  me,  and  to  present  my- 
self here  alone.  The  Tiolences  of  the  20th  Jnne  hare  ex- 
ited the  indignation  and  alanna  of  all  epod  cidzens,  and 
eapecially  of  the  array.  In  mine  the  c^cen,  aubaltema, 
and  Boldien.  are  one.  I  hare  receired  from  all  bodies 
addressea  full  of  devotion  to  the  constitntton— of  hatred 
agtuDst  factiona.  I  have  stopped  these  mmifestations,  and 
haTe  nndertaken  slone  to  express  the  sentiments  of  all.  I 
apeak  td  yon  as  a  citizen.  It  is  time  to  guaranty  the  con- 
stitution, to  coiifirm  the  Kbetty  of  the  National  Aasenibly, 
that  of  the  king  and  hia  dignity.  I  entreat  the  Assembly 
to  ordain  that  tne  excesses  of  uie  20th  Jnne  shall  be  pros- 
ecuted as  crimes  o€lh:e-nalioii,to  take  efficacious  measnres 
to  make  constitnted  authorities  respected,  and  especially 
yours  and  that  of  the  king,  and  to  gire  to  the  army  the  as> 
sarance  that  the  constitution  will  receire  no  injury  from 
within  while  brave  Frenchmen  are  shedding  Uieir  blood  ia 
order  to  defend  the  frontiers." 


This  language,  listened  to  with  repressed  rage  by  the 
Oirondiete,  was  applauded  by  the  majority  of  the  Assem- 
bly. Briasot  and  Robespierre  saw  the  national  guard  and 
(be  army  behind  La  Fayette.  His  popularity,  though  now 
a  mere  shadow,  still  protected  him ;  but  when  the  Jacobins 
Rnd  Girondists,  a  moment  aghast,  saw  that  this  was  but  a 
threatening  coup-d'itat,  and  that  there  were  neiUier  plans 
nur  bayonets  behind  this  unarmed  display,  tbey  again  took 
i;our«ge.  They  allowed  the  general  without  soldiers  to 
i-rfiverse  the  apartment  triumphantly,  and  take  his  seat  on 
the  bench  of  the  humblest  petidoners;  they  eren  sounded 
Ilia  ascendeney  over  the  Assembly,  to  ascertain  its  solidi^. 
■  At  the  moment  when  I  saw  M.  de  La  Fayette,"  said 
Ouadet,  ironically,  "  a  very  consoling  idea  crossed  my 
mind  :  I  said  to  myself,  we  have  no  more  exterior  enemies; 
^n  then  the  Auatrians  are  conquered  I  The  illusion  did  not 
Inst  long;  our  enemies  are  still  the  same;  our  external 
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dangers  bave  not  chaD^«d,  and  yet  M.  de  La  Fajtitte  ia  in 
Pane !  He  has  constituted  himaelf  the  organ  of  honest 
men  and  the  army !  Theae  honest  man,  who  are  they  1 
This  amy,  bow  has  it  been  able  to  daUberu*  T  First  let 
tnn  show  us  hia  leave  of  absence." 

There  was  loud  applauae  irom  th«  Qirondists.  Samond 
wa«  desirous  of  replying  to  Gnadet,  and  made  an  emt^tie 
eulogy  on  La  Fayette,  "  that  eldest  bom  of  French  liberty, 
die  man  who  had  sactifioed  to  lh«  Revolution  his  nobility, 
hia  fortune,  his  life )" 

"Are  you  delivering  his  foneral  oratioDt"  exclaimed 
Saladin  to  Ramond.  Young  Duoea  declared  that  &o  free- 
dom of  diacnsaion  was  roabnuaed  l^  the  presence  of  a 
general.  Isoard,  Hm^eau,  Ducos,  Guadet  grouped  round 
the  steps  of  the  tribane.  Tbe  word  m^dcmm  was  uttered. 
Vergniaud  said  that  Ls  Fayette  bad  quitted  hia  post  in  face 
ef  tine  enemy,  and  that  it  was  to  trim,  and  otA  to  a  mmriehal' 
de-^!(Uitp,  that  the  nation  had  confided  the  command  of  as 
army,  and  that  it  was  requisite  to  know  whether  or  no  he 
had  left  it  withoat  leave.  Ouadet  again  urged  his  propo- 
ution.  Gensonn^  demmded  that  tbe  votes  should  be  called 
over  by  name,  aad  the  resnlt  gave  a  triSing  majority  to  La 
Fayette  and  his  fiiends.  Hia  letter  was  sent  to  the  com- 
mission a£  twelve. 

And  this  was  all  the  reanlt  obtained  by  La  Fayette's  dfr 
eided  step.  A  generous  motive,  an  act  of  personal  cour- 
age, a  well-imagined  address,  a  vote,  and  nothing  more. 
Like  the  (rirondiats  on  the  20th  of  Jane,  La  Fayette  had 
done  too  much,  or  not  enough.  To  threaten  without  strik- 
ing in  palitica  ia  to  expose  one's  self;  it  is  to  reveal  the  se- 
cret clone's  weakness  to  those  who  have  hitherto  believed 
in  our  strength.  If  La  Fayette  had  deaired  to  make  ef  his 
I^asenee  in  Paris  itcatip-d'SttU  and  not  a  mere  ecmp-parh- 
mentaire;  had  he  made  sui'e  of  a  regiment — a  faw  battal- 
ions of  national  ^uard;  had  he  marched  against  tbe  Jaco- 
bins, dosed  their  club,  and  then  gone  to  the  Assembly, 
feUowed  by  the  aoclaraationa  of  the  citizens ;  had  be  pre- 
pared-with  his  friends  a  proposition  by  which  the  military 
dietatorahip  of  Paris  was  to  be  given  to  him,  with  the  re- 
sponiibility  of  the  cMwtitutien  and  the  guardianship  of  the 
Assembly,  he  might  have  crusbed  foctitm,  whereas  he  only 
Jrritarad  it. 
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VI. 


The  AMombly  was  atill  in  deliberation  trben  La  F&yetta 
quitted  it,  hia  only  conquest  being  a  few  amiles  and  aome 
dapping  of  handa.  He  went  to  the  king,  where  tfae  royal 
family  was  auembled.  The  king  and  queen  received  him 
with  the  gratitude  due  to  hia  devotion,  but  with  the  feeling 
of  the  inutility  of  hia  courage.  They  even  feEuvd  secretly 
that  temerity  without  strength,  evinced  in  hia  conduct, 
would  excite  atinther  rising  against  the  Court,  La  Fayette 
tn  this  conipromiaed  more  than  hia  own  life — bis  popular- 
ity— for  the  king ;  but  the  queea,  at  this  juncture,  sought 
for  hia  aafety  much  lower,  and  had  found  in  lacDoua  aubal- 
tenia  other  Mirabeaua  ready  to  sell  themselves.  The  gold 
of  the  civil  list  flowed  into  the  clubs  and  the  faubourgs. 
Danton  with  one  hand  guided  the  young  men  and  tfae  club 
of  the  Cordeliers,  and  with  the  other  the  secret  plots  of  the 
Court.  He  made  the  one  sufficiently  airaid  to  purchase 
hie  connivance,  and  gave  rein  enough  to  the  others  that  they 
should  confide  in  his  demagogueiam.  He  deceived  them 
both,  and  waa  pleased  with  bimaelf  at  the  twofold  power 
he  derived  from  hia  twofold  want  of  integrity.  Thence 
aroae  that  appalling  remark  of  Danton,  resulting  frvm  his 
position—"  J  sball  eave  the  king  or  kill  him  1" 

The  queen  informed  Danton,  in  the  night,  that  La  Fay- 
ette  proposed  to  review,  by  the  king's  side,  the  battalions 
of  national  guard  commanded  by  Adoqne,  to  address  them 
and  excite  them  to  a  reaction  against  the  G-irondiata  and 
tfae  cluba.  Potion,  instructed  of  this  by  Danton,  counter 
manded  the  proposed  review  before  daybreak.  La  Fay- 
ette passed  the  night  in  bis  own  house,  under  an  hoooraty 
detatchment  of  national  guards.  Next  day  he  returned, 
dispirited,  to  the  army.  Stilt  he  was  not  discouraged  in 
his  idea  of  intimidating  the  Jacobins  and  strengthening  the 
constitution  and  throne.  What  he  could  not  do  in  Paris 
by  his  presence,  he  tried  to  do  by  correspondence.  He 
addressed,  before  he  went  away,  a  letter  full  of  salutary 
counsels  and  courageous  instructions  to  the  Assembly,  He 
therein  threatened  the  tactions  with  all  hia  energies.  Tbese 
eoMpa-d'etat,  consisting  of  letters  deposited  in  the  tribune, 
failed,  aa  a  matter  of  course. 

It  is  with  his  hand  on  faia  sword  that  a  general  sfaoutd 
come  to  terms  with  factions ;  nothing  is  obtained  from 
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tb«m  bnt  hy  force.  Vergoiaud,  Briaaot,  GensoDii^,  G-uf 
det  Itsteued  to  the  reading  of  this  dicUtorial  correspond- 
ence  with  a  disdainful  smile. 

VII. 

La  Fayette's  journey  to  Paris  was  the  only  attempt  at 
dictatorship  which  his  whole  career  displayed.  The  motive 
was  generous,  the  peril  great,  the  means  null.  From  this 
day  La  Fayette,  after  having  failed  in  an  open  step,  had 
recourae  to  other  plans.  To  save  the  king,  to  secure  hia 
escape  from  this  palace,  where  he  had  kept  him  prisoner 
for  two  years,  became  the  general's  sole  idea.  This  plan, 
iu  confortnitj  with  La  Fayette's  whole  life,  waa  to  main- 
tain the  balance  between  the  people  and  the  king,  so  aa  to 
support  the  one  by  the  other,  and  raise  liberty  between 
parties.  Mirabeau  had  long  before  penetrated  this  policy 
of  hia  rival.  "  Mistrust  La  Fayette,  he  said  to  the  queen, 
in  hia  later  conferences  with  that  priacess ;  "  if  he  ever 
shall  command  the  army,  he  would  guard  the  king  in  his 
tent."  La  Fayette  himself'  did  itot  disguise  his  ambition 
for  a  protectorate  under  Louis  XVI.  At  the  very  moment 
when  he  seemed  devoted  to  the  preservation  of  the  king, 
he  wrote  thus  to  his  confident,  Lacolombe  : — "  In  the  mat- 
ter of  liberty  I  do  not  trust  myself  either  to  the  king  or 
any  other  person,  and  if  he  were  to  assume  the  sovereign 
^trancier  du  aouverain),  I  would  fight  againot  him,  as  I  did 

He  propoaed  to  the  king  two  difierent  plans  fi>r  the  re- 
moval of  himself  and  family  from  Paris  to  the  center  of 
his  army.  The  first  was  to  be  put  in  execution  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  t^^ration,  the  14th  of  July.  La  Fayette 
was  to  come  agsJn  to  Paris  with  Luckner.  The  generals 
were  to  surround  the  king  vrith  a  body  of  faithful  troops. 
La  Fayette  was  to  harangue  the  battalions  of  national 
guards  in  the  Cbamp-de-Hars,  and  to  give  the  king  his 
freedom  by  escorting  hint  out  of  Paris.  The  second  was 
to  advance  La  Fayette's  troops  by  a  forced  march,  which 
should  bring  them  within  twenty  leagues  of  Compi^gne. 
La  Fayette  waa  to  come  on  to  Gompi^gne  with  two  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  on  whom  he  conld  depend;  entering 
Paris  in  the  evening,  he  was  to  accompany  the  king  to  the 
Assembly.  The  king  was  to  declare  that,  in  conformity 
with  the  coDOtitudon,  which  allowed  him  to  reside  vritfain 
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twenty  l«ftgues  of  the  eapitsi,  b«  was  gmag  to  Compid^uo^ 
Some  detachnienta  of  caT«lry  praptn«d  by  tfae  genora),  and 
stationed  round  the  chamber,  were  to  escoit  the  king,  and 
make  his  journey  secure.  On  reaching  Compiegne  the 
king  would  be  in  security,  with  La  Fayette's  troops  around 
him ;  there  fae  would  make  bis  representations  to  the  Ai>- 
Hmbly,  and,  &ee  and  Buconatrained,  <:»uld  renew  his  oatha 
to  the  CMiBtitBtioa.  Louis  XVI.  would  return  to  Paria 
amid  the  acclamationa  of  tfae  people.  These  dreams  of 
restoration,  founded  on  a  renewal  of  such  optnioiiB,  were 
honoraUe,  but  chimericaL  Mirabeaa,  Bermre,  La  Fayette 
resembled  each  other  in  tbeir  plans  fur  monarchical  res- 
toiatioD.  Omnipotent  in  altaclc,  diey  were  powerless  for 
defense;  to  destroy,  they  had  the  people  with  them;  to 
reconstruct,  they  hied  bat  tbeir  own  courage  and  good  in 


vin. 

HUB  discussed  and  rejee 
king.  Placed  in  the  center  of  dangef,  he  felt  all  the 
practicability  of  the  remedy.  He  had  no  confidence  in 
those  repentances  of  ambition  which  only  ofiered  to  him 
as  the  moans  t^  safety  those  same  haikds  to  which  he  owed 
his  fall.  To  pass  ioto  the  camp  of  La  Fayette  was  but  to 
change  his  slarery.  "  We  know  very  well,"  said  the 
friends  of  Louis  XVI.,  "that  La  Fayette  will  save  the 
king,  but  fae  will  not  save  the  monarchy." 

The  quewi,  whose  pride  was  equaled  by  her  courage, 
found  that  ber  deepest  humiliation  was  to  implore  life  from 
the  pity  of  him  irao  had  so  bitterly  wounded  her  dearest 
sentiments.  Of  all  the  men  of  the  time,  she  most  hated 
La  Fayette,  for  he  had  taught  her  the  first  fear  of  tfae  Rev- 
olution. Unquestionably  others  menaced,  but  La  Fayette 
humiliated  her.  Sfae  preferred  danger  to  degrading  her- 
self, and  refused  every  offer :  besides,  other  relations  with 
Daoton  gave  her  confidence.     Tfae  moderation  of  the  peo- 

Ele  on  the  20th  of  June,  in  spite  of  certain  brutal  insults, 
ad  c<»nposed  ber  mind  as  to  tfae  king's  safety.  She  be- 
lieved she  held,  through  mysterious  a^nta,  clews  to  the 
conduct  of  the  leading  demagogues.  She  was  deceived  as 
to  the  majority  of  them.  Thence  the  rumors  afloat  as  to 
tfae  eorruption  of  Robespierre,  Santerre,  and  even  MaraL 
She  had  just  sent  to  Daoton  50,000  francs,  in  order  by  this 
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means  to  assure  to  tbe  orator  hia  influence  orer  the  people 
of  the  tiuboargs.  Madame  Elizabeth  henelf  relied  en- 
tirely on  Danton.  Sbe  smiled  complusantly  on  this  image 
of  popular  force,  which  she  belieTed  wsa  bouglit  tor  her 
brother.  "  We  fear  nothing,"  she  said,  in  confidence,  to 
the  Marquise  de  Raigecourt,  her  confident ;  "  Danton  is 
with  us."  Tbe  queen  replied  to  an  aide-de-camp  of  La 
Fayette,  who  entreated  her  to  take  refuge  in  camp  with 
the  troops,  "  We  are  very  grateful  for  the  inteetiona  of 
your  general,  but  the  best  thing  for  us  will  be,  to  be  shut 
up  in  a  tower  for  three  months." 

The  secret  of  leaving  the  Tuileriea  unresistiogly  on  the 
10th  of  August,  and  the  conveying  the  royal  family  to  tbe 
tower  of  the  Temple  has  here  its  clew  in  tbe  expreasion  of 
Madame  Elizabeth.  Danton  knew  the  thought  of  the 
queen,  and  the  queen  relied  on  Danton  for  the  temporary 
imprisonment  of  tbe  kine;.  Protector  fer  protector,  aha 
preferred  Dantoa  to  La  f^yette. 

IX. 

The  Oirondtsts  themselves  bad  at  this  crisis  mysterious 
understand  in  gs  with  the  Court.  But  if  patriotiam  and  the 
ambition  of  men  of  this  party  lent  themselves  to  such  re- 
lations, no  venality  stained  tbem.  Guadet,  the  orator  moat 
feared  by  the  Court,  received  proposals  which  be  indig- 
nantly rejected.  The  disinterested  sentiment  of  the  an- 
tique republican  virtue  raised  the  heart  of  these  young 
men  above  such  vile  temptations.  They  might  be  seduced 
by  fame,  compasaion — but  never  by  gold, 

Ouadet,  at  twenty  years  of  ago,  waa  already  a  political 
orator.  His  fierce  oppoaition  had  made  him  for  a  long 
time  refuee  tbe  title  of  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Bor- 
deaux. Subsequently  his  eloquence  made  him  celebrated 
there.  Hia  celebrity  pointed  him  out  to  tbe  popular  party. 
The  election  snatched  him  from  private  life,  and  from  the 
love  of.  a  young  lady  whom  he  had  just  married.  The 
popular  movement  led  him  on  to  the  national  tribunal. 
Hia  oratory,  leas  aplendid  than  that  of  Vergniaud,  yet 
atruck  blows  as  terrible.  As  bonest,  but  more  harsh,  he 
wa^  less  admired  and  more  feared.  Tbe  king,  who  knew 
Ouadet'a  ascendency,  was  desirous  of  attaching  him  by  hia 
confidence,  that  snare  for  geeeroua  minds.  Tbe  Grirondista 
were  still  wavering  between  a  constitutioDal  monarchy  and 
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a  republic.  Deroted  to  demotnvcy,  thej  were  ready  to 
serve  it  uDder  the  form  which  should  ihe  aoonest  aasure  to 
them  its  guidance. 

Ouadec  consented  to  a  secret  interview  at  the  Tuileriea. 
Night  concealed  this  step :  a  private  door  and  stair-case 
conducted  him  to  an  apartment  where  the  king  and  Marie 
Antoinette  alone  awaited  him.  The  simple-heartedness 
and  natural  kindness  of  Louis  XVI.  triumphed  at  the  first 
interview  over  the  political  prejudices  of  all  upright  men 
who  approached  him.  He  recoi^^d  Gi-nadet  aa  we  hail  a 
forlorn  nope.  He  depicted  to  him  the  horrors  of  his  pou- 
tion  as  king,  and  particularly  as  husband  and  father.  The 
queen  shed  tears  in  the  deputy's  presence.  The  oonver- 
sation  was  prolonged  to  a  veij  late  hour :  advice  was  asked 
— given— and  pertiaps  not  Allowed.  There  was  hearty 
Tood  &ith  on  both  sides,  but  no  constancy,  no  resolution. 
When  Guadet  was  about  to  retire,  the  queen  asked  him  if 
he  would  not  like  to  see  the  dauphin ;  and,  taking  with 
her  own  hands  a  wax  candle  from  the  mantle-piece,  con- 
ducted him  to  a  small  room  where  the  young  prince  waa 
sleeping.  The  beauty  of  hia  countenance,  his  calm  sluiT- 
bers  in  this  troubled  palace—the  young  mother,  queen  of 
France,  covering  hwself,  aa  it  were,  with  the  Innocence 
of  her  son,  as  though  to  excite  the  commiseration  of  an 
enemy  to  royalty — aSfected  Quadet.  He  moved  aside  with 
bis  hand  toe  curling  hair  which  overshadowed  the  dau- 
phin's features,  and  kissed  him  on  the  forehead  without 
awakening  the  boy.  ''  Educate  him  for  liberty,  madame ; 
it  is  the  condition  of  his  life  I"  said  G-uadet  to  the  queen  ; 
and  he  wiped  a  tear  from  his  eyes. 

Thus  nature  ever  prevails  in  the  heart  of  man  over  the 
spirit  of  partf.  Strange  spectacle,  given  to  history  by 
Satiny,  in  that  chamber  where  a  child  sleeps,  and  which  a 
queen  lights  with  her  own  hand.  This  man,  who  weeps 
as  he  kisses  the  brow  of  the  young  king,  is  one  of  those 
who,  nine  months  aft^ward,  deprived  tiim  of  a  crown, 
and  handed  over  to  the  populace  the  life  of  his  father! 
What  an  abyss  is  fate !  What  a  night,  futurity !  What  a 
•com  of  fortnoe,  Guadet's  kiss!  He  departed  thence  as 
much  moved  as  if  he  had  foreseen  this  smister  snare  be- 
neath his  feet.  The  man  of  feeling  in  him  .was  afraid  of 
the  man  of  politics.  Thus  is  man  made — ^let  him  taka 
heed  to  hi*  li& ! 
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bcARCELt  had  La  Fayette  returned  to  his  camp,  than  be 
wrote  a  third  letter  to  the  AMembly  ;  a  letter  as  weak  and 
impotent  as  his  measures,  and  the  reading  of  it  was  heard 
vriui  indifference.  " I  am  astonished,"  saidlsnard,  "that 
the  Assembly  has  not  already  sent  this  factious  soldier  to 
its  bar  at  Orleans." 

In  the  Jacobins  the  stniggte  between  Robespierre  and 
the  GirondistH  seemed  lulled  for  a  moment,  and  they  rivaled 
each  other  in  insults  to  the  Court  and  tlireata  against  La 
Fayette.  The  tumult  of  the  20th  of  June  had  not  quenched 
this  focus  of  hate.  The  inaction  of  the  armies,  the  increas- 
ing perils  on  the  frontiers,  Ae  equivocal  attitude  of  La 
Fayette,  the  retreat  of  Luckner,  whom  they  believed  his 
accomplice,  the  union  of  the  Parisian  troops,  increased  the 
anger  and  alarm  of  the  patriots.  Robespierre  continued 
to  keep  aloof  fi'om  all  these  comniotione,  evidently  unwilling 
to  compromise  himself  with  any  of  the  violent  parties,  and 
absorbed  in  general  considerations  of  the  public  weal.  To 
watch,  clear  up,  and  denounce  to  the  people  all  the  dangers 
diat  beset  them,  was  the  only  part  to  which  be  pretended. 
His  populuity  was  great,  but  as  calm  and  rational  as  the 
line  be  adopted. 

The  murmurings  of  the  impatient  frequendy  interrupted 
his  iong  harangues  in  the  tribune  of  the  Jacobins.  In  his 
quiescent  attitude  be  had  to  gulp  cruel  humiliations :  his 
instinct,  safely  grounded  on  the  variableness  of  opinion, 
seemed  to  reveal  to  Robespierre,  by  anticipation,  that  in 
this  conflict  of  contrary  and  violent  opinions  ultimate  em- 
pire would  be  to  the  most  patient  and  nnchanging.  Danton 
made  at  the  Cordeliers  and  Jacobins  the  fiercest  propost' 
tions,  and  appeared  to  seek  strength  in  the  very  ultraism 
of  his  motions  against  the  Court.  Thus  he  masked  his 
underBtanding  with  the  Chateau. 

"  I  will  undertake,"  he  said,  "  to  strike  terror  into  this 
perveiee  Court,  which  only  displays  so  much  boldness  bo- 
cause  we  have  been  too  timid.  The  House  of  Austria  has 
always  woriced  mischief  to  France,  Let  us  exact  a  law 
l^cfa  shall  eoBipel  the  king  to  repudiate  his  wife  and  send 
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her  back  to  Vienna,  with  all  the  ceremony,  respect,  and 
attention  due  to  her." 

It  was  to  Ba.ve  the  queen  by  the  Tery  hatred  which  she 
inspired. 

Brissot,  eo  long  the  iriend  oV  La  Fayette,  at  length  left 
him  to  the,  wrath  of  the  Jacobina,.  "  This  man,"  be  said, 
"  has  raised  the  mask ;  misled  by  a  blind  ambition,  he  seeks 
to  elevate  himself  to  a  protectorate.  Hia  boldness  will  de- 
stroy him.  What  do  I  say  t  .  It  ha*  destroyed  him.  When 
Ci'oniwell  believed  he  could  speak  as  a  master  to  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament,  he  was  surrounded  by  an  army  of  fanatics, 
all  fresh  from  victories.  Where  are  La  Fayette's  laurels  1 
— where  his  myrmidons  t  We  will  chastise  his  insolence, 
and  I  will  prove  hia  treason.  Let  us  fear  nothing  but  our 
own  divisions.  As  for  me,"  he  added,  turning  to  Robe- 
spierre, "  I  declare  that  I  forget  all  that  is  past !"  "  And 
I,"  said  Robespierre,  touched  for  the  moment,  "  I  have  felt 
that  forgetfulness  and  union  were  also  in  my  heart  at  the 
pleasure  given  to  me  tO'day  by  the  speech  of  Guadet  to 
the  Aasembly,  and  the  delight  I  this  moment  experience  In 
hearing  Brissot  I     Let  us  unite  to  accuse  La  Fayette." 

IL 

Energetic  petitions,  irom  the  difTerent  sections  of  Paris, 
replied  to  this  idea  of  Robespierre,  Danton,  and  Brissot, 
and  demanded  that  a  terrible  example  should  be  made  of 
La  Fayette,  and  a  law  as  to  the  danger  of  the  country.  La 
Fayette,  by  threatening  the  Revolution  with  his  swora,  bad 
only  awakened  it  with  greater  violence.  "  Strike  a  great 
blow,"  cried  the  patriot  petitioners;  "disband  the  staff 
of  the  national  guard — that  municipal  feudality  in  which 
the  spirit  of  La  Fayette  still  lives  ana  corrupts  patriotism." 

The  people  flocked  anew  to  the  public  gardens.  A  mob 
assembled  before  La  Fayette's  house,  and  burned  the  tree 
of  liberty  which  the  ofBcers  had  planted  before  his  door  in 
honor  of  their  general.  At  every  moment  a  fresh  incur- 
sion of  the  faubourgs  was  apprehended.  Potion  addressed 
the  citizens  in  ambiguous  proclamations,  in  which  iosinua- 
tions  against  the  Court  were  mingled  with  the  paternal 
admonitions  of  the  magistrate.  The  king  sanctioned  the 
suspension  of  Petion  in  bis  functions  as  moire  of  Paris. 
The  factious  were  indignant  that  their  accomplice  should 
De  taken  from  them. 
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Potion's  popnlanty  became  tha  rage',  and  the  017  of  Po- 
tion or  death  was  the  reply  to  his  saapeoiioD.  Tho  national 
guard  and  the  »a**-etdotte*  fought  in  the  Palais  Royal.  The 
fiderei  of  the  depjirtnient  arrived  by  detachments,  and  re-en 
forced  those  of  Paris.  The  addresses  of  the  departmeots 
and  cities,  brought  by  the  depntations  of  these  Jidirit, 
breathed  the  national  anger.  "  King  of  the  French,  read 
and  read  again  tbe  letter  of  Roland !  Wt.  come  to  punish 
all  traitors  1  All  France  muBt  be  in  Paris  to  drive  out  the 
enemies  of  the  people  I  The  rendezvous  is  beneath  tba 
walls  of  th'e  p^ace.  Let  tis  march  thither !"  said  the 
fidirit  of  Breet. 

The  minister  of  tbe  interior  demanded  from  the  Assem- 
bly laws  against  these  seditious  meetings.  Tbe  Assembly 
repfied  by  sanctioning  this  turbulent  gathering  tn  Faiia, 
and  decreeing  that  the  national  guard  and  l)i9jiderii  who 
went  thiiber  should  be  lodged  with  the  citizens.  A  camp 
at  Soissons  was  decided  on.  The  roads  were  thronged 
with  men  advancing  to  Paris.  Luchner  quitted  Belgium 
without  a  blow.  Cries  of  treason  resounded  throughout 
i:be  empire.  Strasbourg  called  for  re-enforcementa ;  and  tbe 
Prince  of  Hesse,  an  expatriated  revolutionist  in  the  service 
of  France,  proposed  to  tbe  Assembly  to  go  and  defend 
Strasbourg  agamst  the  Austriana,  and  to  carry  his  coffin 
before  him  upon  tbe  ramparts,  in  order  to  remind  him  of 
hia  duty,  and  have  no  other  prospect  than  his  death. 
Si^yds  demanded  that  they  should  raise  the  standard  of  the 
country's  peril  in  tbe  eighty-three  departments,  "  Death 
to  the  Assembly,  death  to'the  Revolution,  death  to  liberty, 
if  the  guillotine  of  Orleans  does  not  do  justise  to  La  Fay- 
ette I"     This  was  the  unanimous  cry  of  the  Jacobins. 

The  Assembly  responded  to  these  cries  of  death  by  vio- 
lent displays.  At  length  one  of  those  mighty  voices  which 
express  the  cry  of  a  whole  people,  and  give  to  public  feel- 
ing the  edat  and  echo  of  genius,  Vergniaud,  in  the  sitting 
of  the  3d  of  July,  spoke,  and  rising  the  first  time  to  the 
Bummit  of  bis  eloquence,  demanded,  like  Siey^,  his  in- 
spirer  and  friend,  that  the  danger  of  the  country  should  be 
proclaimed. 

tip  to  this  time  Vergniaud  had  been  but  fluent ;  on  this 
day  he  became  the  voice  of  his  country,  and  continued  w* 
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until  the  day  when  hii  voice  wu  slaked  in  kis  bloo^  Ha 
WBS  one  r)(  ihoM  man  who  have  no  gradual  growth  in  an 
aasemblj.  He  had  not  been  long  in  Faiia.  Obocnre,  un- 
known, unpretending,  without  any  feeliag  of  what  his  dea- 
tiny  wa«  to  be,  he  had  lodged,  with  three  of  his  colleague! 
of  the  sooth,  in  a  poor  chamber  in  the  Rue  de  JeQneim, 
and  afterward  in  a  small  street  near  tha  Tiroli  gardens. 
He  lived  in  tpit  etraighta&ed  circtunstances,  and  with 
rigid  economy.  He  did  not  think  of  fortune,  scarcely  of 
fiime,  but  came  to  the  post  which  duty  assigned  to  biiB, 
alarmed  in  his  patriotic  aimplicity  at  the  mission  imposed 
on  him  by  Bordeaux. 

No  trace  of  a  factious  spirit,  r^nblican  &ntiticisin,  or 
hate  against  the  king,  was  apparent  in  Vergniaad.  He 
spoke  of  tlie  i^neen  with  mildness,  and  of  the  Idnr  with 

Eity.  This  youDg  man,  whose  influence  shook  a  tnrone, 
ad  scarcely  the  means  of  reposing  his  head  in  the  empire 
h*  was  deatined  to  codtoIbb  to  its  center. 

IV. 

Educated  at  the  college  of  the  Jesuits  by  the  benero- 
-  lenee  of  Tursot,  then  intendant  of  Limousin,  Vergniaud 
had  entered  the  seminary  after  his  studies.  He  waa  about 
to  join  the  priesdiood ;  but,  changing  hia  mind,  returned 
to  his  fiunily.  Solitary  and  melancholy,  bb  imagination 
first  expanded  in  poetry  before  it  burst  forth  into  eloquence. 
Sometimes  shutting  himself  up  in  his  chamber,  and  feign- 
ing that  he  was  addressing  a  multitude^  be  made  extem- 
rore  speeches  upon  imaginary  oataatrophea.  One  day  his 
rotheF-in'law,.AHuBnd,  heard  him  through  the  door,  »nd, 
having  a.  presentiment  of  his  fame,  thereupon  sent  him  to 
Bordeaux  to  study  the  practice  of  the  laws. 

The  student  was  introduced  to  President  Dupaty,  a  cele- 
brated writer  and  eloquent  debater,  who  conceived  a  vague 
idea  of  the  yomg  man's  coming  greatness,  and  Dupaty's 
anxiety  for  Vergniaad  resembled  the  ancient  patronage  of 
HortensiuB  and  Cicero. 

Vergniaud  soon  justified  these  presages  of  his  ilhistnous 
friend,  and  be  learned  fFom  Dupaty  the  austere  virtues 
of  antiquity,  as  well  aa  the  majestic  forms  of  the  Roman 
forum. 

The  citucen  was  seen  beneath  the  advocate ;  and  he  sold 
tbe  BnuU  inheritance  he  derived  from  his  mother  to  faj 
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th«  d^ts  tS  his  dead  father,  and  reftched  Farta  actaatlr  in 
indigence.  His  talent,  nnfoitunatel^  indolent,  lilted  to 
dumber  and  abaadon  itarif  to  the  nonekdlance  of  his  age 
and  mind.  Like  the  orientala,  he  koew  no  intermediate 
Btate  between  idleness  and  heroinn.  Action  roused  him, 
but  left  him  quickly,  snd  be  fell  back  into  the  rerery  of 
talent. 

BrisBot,  G«nsonn£,  and  Guadet  introduced  him  to  Ma 
dame  Roland,  who  3aA  not  consider  him  Tirile  and  ambi 
tiouB  in  proportion  to  his  genius.  He  waa  not  the  man  fat 
vmrj  day,  but  of  great  occasions. 


Vergniaud  was  of  middle  height,  robuat,  and  squareset, 
like  the  statue  of  an  orator.  He  woujd  have  been  pasaed 
by  the  vulgar  as  a  man  of  no  mark  or  Bkelibood ;  but  when 
the  mind  beamed  in  his  countenance,  like  light  orer  a  bust, 
Uie  eniemble  of  hie  featares  acquired,  from  the  expression 
of  his  ideas,  a  splendor  and  beauty  jrhich  none  of  bis 
features  possessed  in  detail.  Vergniaild's  hour  was  when 
be  was  speaking — the  pedestal  of  his  beauty  was  the  tri- 
bune, when  he  left  that, it  Tanished,  and  the  orator  again, 
■bmnkinto  the  man. 

VI. 

Such  waa  he  who,  on  the  3rd  of  July,  ascended  the  tri- 
bune of  the  Nadonal  Assembly,  and  in  an  attitude  of  con- 
sternation and  anger,  collecting  hia  thought,  for  a  moment 
stood  with  his  bands  orer  his  eyes  before  he  spoke.  The 
tremulouBneea  of  his  Toiee  at  the  first  words  he  uttered, 
and  the  graTo  aed  deep  tonea  of  his  voice,  more 'profound 
than  iisual,  his  dejected  look,  the  sad  and  concentrated 
energy  of  Ins  physiognomy,  indicated  in  him  a  struggle  of 
desperate  determination,  and  predisposed  the  Assembly 
for  a  state  of  emotion  as  great  and  sinister  as  the  orator's 
countenance.  It  was  one  of  those  days  When  expectation 
la  at  its  height. 

"What,"  muttered  Vergni and,  "is  the  strange  litnation 
In  which  the  National  Assembly  finds  itself.  What  fatal- 
jtj^  pntBues  us,  and  mai^s  each  day  with  erente  which, 
bringing  disorder  into  our  labors,  cast  ns  incessantly  into 
the  tnmnltuous  agitation  of  disquietude,  hopes,  and  pas- 
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S4  TBB   XFFEOTB   OF 

aioDi  I  What  a  deetiny  u  prepared  for  France  bj  thu 
terrible  efierrescence,  in  the  boBom  of  which  wa  should  be 
templed  to  doubt  if  the  Revolution  retrogrades  or  advances 
toward  its  term  1" 

III  this  style  ibe  orator  recapitulated,  with  great  elo- 
quence and  powerful  effect,  the  position  of  the  countiy,  the 
state  of  the  army,  the  condition  of  Paris,  the  progress  and 
prospects  of  the  Revolution ;  commenting'  bitterly  oa  tbe 
vacillation  and  delays  of  the  king,  and  the  conspiring 
emigrSt  at  Coblentz,  and  proposing  an  address  to  Louis 
XVI.,  proving  that  bis  neturality  between  bis  country  and 
Coblentz    was   "treason  toward   France,"  he   thus   con- 


va. 

"  I  demand,  moreover,  that  yon  should  declare  tbe 
country  in  danger.  Tou  will  see  at  this  cry  of  alarm  every 
citizen  will  rally  round  you,  the  soil  be  covered  by  soldiera 
who  will  renew  the  prodigies  which  covered  the  people 
of  antiquity  with  %lory.  Regenerated  Frenchmen  of  '89, 
have  ye  yet  fallen  &om  your  patriotism !  Has  not  the  day 
come  to  unite  those  who  are  in  Rome  and  on  Mount 
Aventinel  Do  ye  expect  that,  weary  with  the  turmoil  of 
the  Revolution,  or  corrupted  by  the  habit  of  parading 
round  a  chateau,  trifling  men  accustom  themHelvea  to  spe^ 
of  liber^  without  enthusiasm,  and  slavery  without  horror  "i 
What  is  preparing  for  us  1  la  it  a  military  government 
they  desire  a  re-establish  1  The  Court  is  suspected  of 
perfidious  designs;  it  is  said  to  talk  of  military  movements, 
martial  law,  and  tbe  imagination  is  familiarized  with  the 
blood  of  the  people.  The  palace  of  the  king  of  the  French 
is  suddenly  changed  into  a  strong-bold.  Yet  where  are  its 
enemies  1  Against  whom  are  these  cannon  and  bayonets 
pointed  1     The  friends  of  the  constitution  have  been  re- 

{luUed  hy  the  ministry.  The  reins  of  empire  are  floating 
oosely  at  the  moment  whefl  to  hold  them  we  require  aa 
much  vigor  as  patriotistn.  Discord  is  fomented  in  all  direc- 
tions. Fanaticism  triumphs.  The  connivance  of  govern- 
ment augments  the  audacity  of  foreign  powen,  who  send 
forth  against  us  armies  and  fetters,  and  chit!  the  sympathies 
of  the  people  who  make  secret  vows  for  tbe  tiiumph  of 
liberty.  The  cohoits  of  the  enemy  stagger;  intrigue  and 
perfidy  multiply  treasons.    The  legislative  body  opposes 
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to  theseplotari^rouabutneceBB&ry  decrees,  and  the  king'* 
bauds  rend  them  asunder.  Call — it  is  time— call  on  all 
Frencbmen  tu  save  tbeir  cauntiy !  Show  them  the  gulf  in 
all  its  depth ;  it  is  only  by  an  extraordinary  efibrt  that  they 
'can  clear  it.  It  b  you  who  should  prepare  them  for  it  by 
an  electric  movement,  which  shall  give  a  umultaneoua 
impulse  to  the  whole  empire.  Imitate  the  Spartana  al 
Thermopylae,  or  those  venerable  old  men  of  the  Roman 
senate  who  awaited  on  the  threshold  of  their  homes  the 
death  which  savage  conquerors  brought  to  their  country. 
No,  you  have  no  need  to  ofier  up  vowa  for  avengers  to 
arise  fivm  your  ashes.  The  day  on  which  your  blood  shall 
redden  the  ear^,  tyranny,  with  its  pride  and  its  palaces, 
shall  &de  away  forever  before  the  national  omnipotenre 
and  the  indignation  of  the  people." 

VIII. 

This  oration,  in  which  all  the  perils  and  all  the  calam 
ities  of  the  time  were  so  artfully  thrown  upon  the  king, 
resounded  throughout  France  like  the  tocsin  of  patriotism. 
Cogitated  over  at  Madame  Roland's,  commented  upon  at 
the  Jacobins,  addressed  to  all  popular  societies  of  the  king- 
dom, read  at  the  sittings  of  all  the  clubs,  it  shook  the  whole 
nation,  to  the  very  depths  of  men's  hearts,  against  the 
Court.  The  10th  of  August  was  in  these  words  :  a  nation 
which  had  addressed  such  suspituona  and  menaces  to  its 
king,  could  neither  obey  nor  fespect  him  any  longer. 

BrisBOt  and  Condorcet,  the  one  in  a  speech,  the  other  in 
a  modon  addressed  to  the  king,  developed,  with  less  grand- 
eur but  with  more  hate,  the  same  sentiments,  envenoming 
the  wound  which  Vergniaud  had  inflicted  oa  royalty. 

In  the  Jacobins,  Robespierre  drew  up  an  address  to  the 
fiiiri*;  but  while  he  proclaimed  the  same  dangers  as 
Vergniaud,  he  indicated  to  the  people  that  they  would  soon 
haveother  enemies  to  combat  besides  the  Court.  He  sowed 
beforehand  suspiciou  in  men's  minds,  and  had  the  first-fruits 
over  the  triumph  of  the  Gironilists. 

"  Hail  to  the  spirits  of  eighty-three  departmonts !  Hail 
to  the  Marseillais  !  Hail  to  thn  powerful,  invincible  coun- 
try (thus  he  wrote)  which  asseml>les  her  children  around 
her  in  the  days  of  her  dangers  and  her  iStes  I  Let  us  open 
our  houses  to  our  brethren !  Citizens,  are  you  assembling 
merely  for  a  vain  ceremony  of  federation  and^uperfluoua 
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S6  koiiehfisbbe'b  addkebs. 

ORths  t  No,  no !  you  faasten  at  the  cry  of  the  nation  wliich 
Bummona  you  1  Threatened  oxUmally,  betrayed  internal- 
ly, our  per6diotis  chie&  lead  onr  armies  into  enares.  Oui 
generals  respect  the  territory  of  the  Austrian  tyrant,  and 
bum  down  the  cities  of  our  Belgian  brethren.  Anothei' 
monater,  Ls  Fayette,  has  come  to  beard  the  National  As- 
sembly.  Degraded,  menaced,  outraged, does  it  still  exist! 
So  many  attempts  have  aroused  the  nation,  and  you  hasten 
to  its  rescue.  Those  who  have  lulled  the  people  will  try 
to  seduce  you  ;  avoid  their  caresses ;  fly  fh>m  the  tables 
where  they  drink  moderatism  and  the  forgetfulnefla  of  duty. 
Keep  your  suspicions  in  your  hearts — the  fatal  hour  is  about 
to  strike.  B^old  the  altar  of  your  country.  Will  it  suf- 
fice to  you  that  base  idols  come  and  place  themselvea  be- 
tween you  and  liberty,  to  usurp  the  worship  which  is  its 
due.  Let  us  make  no  oaths  but  to  our  country  in  the 
hands  of  the  iTnmortal  King  lyf^atwe!  All  reminds  us  in 
this  Charap-de-Mars  of  the  peijuries  of  our  enemieB.  We 
can  not  there  move  over  one  spot  of  ground  which  ia  not 
stained  with  the  innocent  blood  shed  upon  it!  Purify  this 
soil — avenge  thi«  blood— do  not  leave  this  ground  until 
you  have. decided  is  your  hearte  as  to  tbs  safety  of  the 
country  1" 

IX. 

Camille  Desmoulins  and  Chabot  also  denounced  to  the 
Jacobins  the  plans  for  the  king's  flight,  and  the  intended 
arrival  of  La  Fayette.  "  People,"  Baid  Danton,  in  his  turn, 
"  you  are  abused ;  never  come  to  terms  with  tyrants.  Let 
a  national  petition  as  to  the  fate  of  the  executive  power  be 
presented  at  the  Champ-de-Mars  by  the  Bovereign  nation." 
So  saying,  he  left  the  chamber.  Danton  did  not  like  long 
speeches.  As  he  went  out,  he  met  a  group  of  men,  it 
great  alarm,  who  pressed  around  him,  and  begged  his  ad- 
vice on  public  affairs.  "  There  they  are,"  he  said,  point- 
ing contemptuously  to  the  door  of  the  Jacobins  ;  "a  body 
of  chatterers,  always  deliberating !  Simpletons  ye  are," 
be  continued,  addressing  the  persona  around  him ;  "  what 
is  the  use  of  so  much  talking,  so  many  debates  on  the  con- 
stitution, so  many  compromises  with  aristocracies  and  ty- 
rants I  Do  as  they  do ;  you  were  beneath,  place  your- 
BelvQB  above  j  thai  ia  the  whole  B^cret  of  a  revolution.' 
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BOOK  XII. 


All  betokenod,  ab  ira  may  mq  in  RobMpiarre's  address, 
and  the  language  of  Dantoii,  a  tnmdiig  in  ibe  ChAmpa-de- 
Mars,  fixed  for  the  14th  of  JdIt,  to  ean7  off  royalty  by 
BtoriB,  ta  mahti  the  Repnblle  or  the  dictotonhip  bunt  forth 
Moid  tbo  Hcdaiiiation  of  the  ftdiri*.  "W»  of  the  Action 
are  a  miliioti  1"  wrote  Catra  is  fata  jonmaL 

Ttio  jvhoJe  Hatja»,  alatva«d  ibr  ha  axiatence,  without  de- 
fodders  on  thfi  Avntien,  wiAout  internal  goTeroment,  with* 
out  Gonfidencft  ia  ita  ganerala,  aaeine  the  coDtentiona  of 
foctiuna  in  the  Aasefnbly,  and  feeling  itaelf  betrayed  by  die 
Court,  waa  in  ibat  state  of  emotion  an^  angniah  which  con- 
signs a  pei»le  to  the  chance  of  events.  Brittany  was  be- 
ginning to  be  roused,  in  tbe  naiDe  of  religion,  under  the 
king's  flag.  This  Tiopulsr  insurrection  only  Bought  leadera 
in  S\a  nobility.  The  war  of  La  Vendue,  destined  to  be- 
come soon  BO  very  terrible,  waa  from  the  first  day  a  war  of 
conscience  rather  than  one  of  opinion.  Emigradon  waa 
arming  for  the  king  and  the  aristocracy,  La  Vendee  for  God. 

A  simple  cultivator,  Alain  Redeler,  on  tbe  8th  of  July, 
on  leaving  mass  in  tbe  parish  of  Fouestan,  appointed  the 
peasants  to  meet  him,  armed,  the  next  day,  near  the  small 
chapel  of  the  Landes  t^Kerbader.  At  the  appointed  hour 
four  hundred  men  bad  assembled.  It  was  a  very  different 
meeting  from  the  tumaltuons  mobs  of  Paris,  and  teatified, 
by  tbe  attitude  ic  aasumed,  tbe  deep  energy  of  ita  thought. 
Religious  emblems,  mingled  with  weapons ;  prayer  conae 
crated  the  insurrecdon;  die  tocsin  sounded  from  belfry  to 
belfry.  The  rnral  popiriatioo  in  a  body  anawered  the  ap 
peal  of  the  belk,  as  though  it  were  tho  voice  of  God  him- 
self. But  DO  disco^era  sallied  this  rising ;  the  people  were 
content  with  the  poaition  they  had  assumed,  and  demanded 
nothing  beyond  the  freedom  of  dieir  altaia.  The  national 
guard,  troops  of  the  line,  and  artillery  advanced  from  all 
points  of  tbe  departraetit :  the  shock  waa  desperate— the 
victory  doabttul.  Yet  tbe  insurrection  seemed  to  be  sup- 
presaod,  while  it  only  brooded  in  ailenoe  in  Brittany,  m 
order  to  break  out  subsequendy.  It  was  die  first  spark  of 
the  great  civil  war. 
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OEKHB   or   OIVIL   WAK. 


It  burst  ibrth  Bimultaneously,  but  with  less  obstinacj,  st 
RDother  paint  of  the  kingdom.  A  gentlemao  nameii  Du- 
BaiUaiit,  and  a  priest,  tbe  Abb£  de  la  Bastide,  BBaembled,  in 
tbe  name  of  the  Comte  d'Artois,  three  thouBand  peaeaata 
in  the  Vivaraia  on  the  Rhone. 

Duiaillant  seized  on  the  Gothic  and  batttemeoted  Cha- 
teau of  Jal<)B,  fortified  it,  mud  made  it  the  head-qaarten  of 
the  rerolt,  compelling  all  who  joined  the  liBitig  to  take  an 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  king  and  the  old  religion.  The  in- 
surrection, which  eeemed  isolated  in  thia  inacceesible  coun- 
try, had  an  understanding  with  LybnB.and  promised  that  city 
re-enforcements  and  commnnicadons  from  the  south  when- 
erer  Lyons  would  attempt  its  couDter-rerolution.  On  cross- 
ing the  Rhone,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pilate,  tbe  army  of 
Ju^a  fonnd  itself  close  on  Piedmont  and  the  Lower  Alps. 
Stretching  out  into  Bas-Languedoc,  it  touched  the  Pyi'e- 
nees  and  Spain.  Dusaillant  had  admirably  concentrated 
the  nucleus  of  civil  war.  The  heart  of  the  couDtiy,  the 
course  of  tbe  Rhine,  tbe  control  of  southem  France,  would 
hare  been  his  had  he  been  succeasfn]. 

III. 

This  the  Assembly  clearly  saw.  The  patriots  were  stir- 
riog  at  Lyons,  Niames,  Valence,  and  all  the  towns  of  the 
south.  An  army  of  the  national  guards  advanced  with  ar- 
tillery ;  the  Chateau  de  Bonnes,  Uie  gorges  which  covered 
the  camp,  were  valiantly  defended,  heroically  carried.  A 
despei-ate  struggle  took  place  under  the  walls  of  the  Cha- 
teau de  Jal^,  the  strong-hold  of  the  rebellion.  Gentlemen, 
peasants,  and  priests  auatained  the  aevenil  attacks  of  troops 
with  intrepidity  ;  even  females  distributed  ammunition, 
loaded  arms,  and  attended  to  the  wounded.  At  night  the 
insurgents  forsook  the  chateau  riddled  with  balls,  and  the 
walls  of  which  tottered  over  their  defenders.     They  dis- 

Sened  among  the  gorges  of  the  Ard6che,  leaving  many 
ead  bodies  (some  erf'  women)  behind  them.  The  leader, 
Dusaillant,  having  left  bis  horse  and  arms,  and  assumed 
the  disguise  of  a  priest,  was  recognized  and  arrested  hy  a 
veteran,  to  whom  he  offered  sixty  louis  to  allow  him  to  es- 
cape.    They  were  refused,  and  Dusaillant  was  maasaored 
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bif  tbfl  peujile  on  entering  into  ibe  tatr,  whwe  the  troops 
were  leading  him  to  be  tried.  The  Abbis  do  )&  Butide  bad 
a  similar  &te. 

IV. 

These  iacts  set  ^  Paris  in  consternation,  and  nrgod  the 
patriotic  fervor  to  delirium.  The^  wanted  an  exeuie  for 
inaurrection,  aud  determined  on  creating  it  eren  at  the  sac* 
rifice  of  life. 

There  were  at  this  moment  in  Paris  two  men  fanaticftllif 
devoted  to  their  party — Chabot  and  Grangeneuve  :  the  lat- 
ter a  Girondist,  a  man  of  little  reflection,  but  determined 
and  fixed,  only  seeking  to  serve  the  human  race  as  an  ob- 
scure soldier,  rigfatly  estiraating  the  mediocrity  of  his  intel- 
lect, which  allowed  him  but  the  power  of  bwng  useful  to 
hb  country  by  dying  for  her. 

Chabot,  son  of  the  cook  at  the  college  ef  Rodez,  edu- 
cated  by  the  hand  of  charity,  bad  assumed  the  robe  of  a 
Capucin,  and  was  long  known  by  the  humblest  mendiinty 
and  most  repulsive  meanness  of  his  besging  order.  Among 
these  Diogenes  r^  Christianity  the  fickle  and  exaggerataa 
spirit  of  the  first  contagion  of  revolutionary  ideas  had 
.  reached  him  in  his  dark  and  dismal  ceU.  Tha  fever  of  lib- 
erty and  of  social  reformation  bad  seized  on  his  comm«' 
bension,  and  he  had  shaken  oEFhis  faith  and  his  frock.  The 
noise  of  his  conversion  to^the  new  creed,  his  resentment 
against  the  altars  of  his  youth,  the  burning  and  wild  enthu- 
siasm of  his  popular  preaching,  had  made  him  a  man  of 
note  among  the  people,  and  carried  Mm  into  the  Constitu 
ent  Assembly.  Concealed  behind  Robespierre  and  P^bon, 
he  foresaw  beyond  the  constitution  of  '91  the  necessary 
bll  of  the  monarchy,  and  openly  sought  such  result.  The 
Danton  of  the  church,  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  dis- 
dain all  circumlocution,  who  disclose  themselves  to  their 
enemies,  and  believe  that  open  snd  declared  hatred  is  the 
best  policy  against  instituticms  which  they  seek  to  destroy. 
Chabot  and  Graogeneuve  were  of  the  council- chambers  of 
Charenton. 


V. 

One  evening  they  left  together  one  of  these  conferences, 
downcast  and  discouraged  by  the  hesitatjons  and  temporiz- 
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ing  of  the  cotm^aton.  G-raDgeneuve  wbb  walking  witb 
his  eyes  cut  to  the  ground,  and  in  lilence.  "What  are 
you  thinking  ofl"  inquired  Chabot.  "I  was  thinking," 
replied  the  Girondist,  "  that  theae  delays  enervate  the  Rev- 
olutiou  snd  the  country.  I  think  that  if  the  people  give 
any  time  to  royalty  they  are  lost.  I  think  there  is  but  the 
aasigDfld  hour  to  revoiutions,  and  that  they  who  allow  it  to 
escape  will  nerer  recover  it,  and  will  owe  an  account  here- 
after to  God  and  posterity.  Well,  Ohabot,  the  people  will 
never  rise  of  themselves — they  require  some  movmg  power; 
how  is  this  to  be  given  to  them  i  I  have  reflected,  and  at 
last  I  think  I  have  discovered  the  means;  but  shall  1  find 
a  man  equally  c^iabl*  of  the  neceMary  firmness  and  se> 
crecy  to  aid  me  V  "  Speftk,"  aaid  Chabot :  "  I  am  capa- 
ble of  any  thing  to  destroy  what  I  hate."  *■  Then,"  con- 
tinued Grangeneuve,  "blood  intoxicates  the  people:  there 
is  always  pure  blood 'in  the  cradle  of  all  great  revolutions, 
&om  that  of  Lacretia  to  that  of  William  Tell  and  Syd- 
ney. For  atatesmen  revotutioiu  are  a  theory,  but  to  the 
people  they  are  a  vengeance ;  yet  to  drive  them  to  venge- 
ance we  nrast  show  them  a  Ticdm.  Since  the  Court  re- 
fuses us  this  cODBolatioB,  we  must  oarselTes  immolate  it  to 
the  cauB»— a  victim  must  appear  to  fall  beneath  the  blows 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  it  roust  be  some  man  whom  the 
Court  shall  be  supposed  to  have  sacrificed,  be  one  of  its 
known  enmnies,  and  a  tsember  of  the  Assembly,  so  that ' 
the  attempt  against  the  national  representative  may  be 
added  in  the  act  to  the  assassination  of  a  citizen.  This 
assassination  must  be  committed  at  the  very  doors  of  the 
Chateau,  that  it  may  bring  the  vengeance  down  as  near  as 
possible.  But  who  shall  be  this  oidzenl  Myself!  I  am 
weak  in  works,  my  life  ia  useless  to  liberty,  my  death  will 
be  of  advantage  to  it,  my  dead  body  will  be  the  standard 
of  insurreotion  and  victory  to  the  people  I" 

Chabot  Kstened  to  Grangeneuve  with  admiration.  "  It 
is  the  genius  of  patriotism  that  inspires  you,"  he  said,  "and 
if  two  victims  are  requisite,  I  will  be  the  second."  "  You 
shall  be  more  than  that,"  replied  Grangeneuve;  "you 
shall  be,  not  the  assassin,  for  I  implore  you  to  put  me  to 
death — but  my  murderer.  This  very  night  I  will  walk 
alone  and  unarmed  in  the  most  lonely  and  darkest  spot 
near  the  Louvre ;  place  there  two  devoted  patriots  armed 
with  daggers ;  let  us  agree  on-  a  signal ;  they  shall  then 
stab  me,  and  I  will  fall  without  a  cry.     They  will  fly — mj 
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oo6y  will  be  found  next  duy.     You  ehaU  accuse  the  Court 
and  the  vengeance  of  the  people  will  do  the'rest." 

Ghabot,  as  fanatic  and  as  decided  u  Grangeneuve  to 
calamniate  the  king  b;  the  death  of  a  patriot,  awore  to  his 
friend  that  he  would  commit  this  odioua  deceit  of  venge- 
ance. The  rendezvous  of  the  awosBinatioD  was  fi;cod,  the 
hour  appointed,  the  signal  agreed  upon.  Grangeneuve  re- 
turned hojne,  made  his  will,  prepared  for  death,  and  went 
at  the  conceited  moment.  After  walking  there  for  two 
hours,  he  saw  soma  men  approach,  whom  he  mistook  for 
the  ^pointed  assassins.  He  made  the  signal  agreed  on, 
aod  awaited  the  blow.  Nooe  was  struck.  Chabot  bad 
hesitated  to  complete  it,  either  from  want  of  resolutioD  or 
inatrnmenls.  The  victim  had  not  failed  to  the  sacnfice,  it 
was  only  the  murderer. 


VI. 

Daring  these  examplea  of  the  force  of  hatred  a  msn 
tried  to  effect  a  reconciliation  of  parties.  This  was  La- 
monrette,  former  grand  vicar  of  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  and 
at  the  time  constitutional  bishop  of  Ljrons.  Sincerelj 
pious,  the  H«voliition,  in  pasung  over  his  sonl,  had  ss- 
Bumed  something  of  the  charity  of  Christianity.  He  was 
venerated  in  the  Assembly  for  the  rarest  virtue  in  the 
struggle  of  ideas — moderation.  He  obtained  in  one  day 
the  fruit  of  the  esteem  entertained  for  him.  Brissot  was 
about  to  ascend  the  tribune ;  Lamourette  preceded  him, 
obtained  from  the  president  leave  to  speak  cm  a  point  of 
'  order,  and  then  said,  "Of  all  the  measures  proposed  for 
stopping  the  divisions  which  tear  as  to  pieces,  one  is  for- 
given which  of  itself  would  suffice  to  restore  order  to  the 
empiro  and  safety  to  the  nation.  It  is  the  union  of  all  its 
children  in  one  thongfat,  the  combination  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Assembly,  an  irrasistiblB  example  which  would 
in&nibly  reconcile  all  citizens.  And  what  is  there  to  op- 
pose this  t  It  is  wily  virtue  and  crime  that  are  irreconcil- 
able. Honest  men  have  the  coinmon  ground  of  patriotism 
and  honor  on  which  they  can  always  meet.  What  sepa- 
rates usl  Jealousies — suspicions  of  one  another.  Let  ud 
choke  these  in  a  patriotic  embrace,  and  In  an  unanimous 
oath.  Let  us  crush  by  our  common  execration  the  repub- 
lic and  the  two  chambers." 
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At  these  worda  the  whole  Assembiy  rose,  the  oath  wm 
uttered  from  all  lipB,  cries  of  enthuiiasm  reaounded  through' 
out  tbe  hall,  telling  the  people  that  the  speech  of  an  honeat 
man  had  quenched  divisions,  confounded  parties,  and 
brought  men  together.  Members  of  factions  the  most  Op- 
posed quitted  their  places,  and  went  to  embrace  their  ene- 
mies. '  The  right  and  left  no  longer  existed.  Ramond, 
Vergniaud,  Chabot,  Vaublanc,  Gensonti^,  Basire,  Condor- 
cet,  and  Faatoret ;  Jacobins,  and  Girondists,  constitutional- 
ists and  republicans,  all  mingled,  were  all  united,  and  all 
was  effaced  in  fraternal  unity.  These  hearts,  weary  of 
sedition,  reposed  a  moment  from  their  hatreds.  They 
sent  a  message  to  the  king,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  con- 
cord of  his  people.  The  king  hastened  to  them,  and  was 
received  with  enthusiasm.  For  a  moment  he  gave  way  to 
the  most  delicious  hopes.  "  I  am  but  one  with  you,"  he 
said  in  a  voice  troubled  by  tears:  "oar  union  will  save, 
France."  And  he  went  to  his  palace  attended  by  the  ben- 
edictions of  the  people,  believing  he  had  conquered  France. 
He  embraced  the  queen,  her  sister,  and  children,  and  would 
fain  have  embraced  the  whole  nation.  As  a  mark  of  confi- 
,  dence,  he  threw  open  the  gales  of  the  Tuileries,  which  bad 
been  closed  since  tbe  20th  of  June.  The  crowd  hastened 
thither,  and  beset  with  expressions  of  afiection  those  windowa 
they  bad  so  recently  besieged,  and  the  royal  family  hoped 
once  again  for  happy  days — alas !  the  first  they  had  enjoy- 
ed for  BO  many  yean  did  not  even  endure  till  the  evemng. 
The  decree  respecting  F6tion  came  on  for  discussion 
the  same  evening,  and  al)  repressed  dissensions  arose.  The 
people  clamored,  "  Give  us  back  Potion  !  La  Rochefou- 
cauld to  Orleans  I"  and  the  cries  reached  the  king's  ears. 
At  tbe  Jacobins  there  was  a  most  turbulent  sitting.  "  They 
etnbraced  in  tbe  Asaembly,"  said  Billaut-Varennes.  "  It 
is  the  kiss  of  Judas — the  kiss  of  Charles  IX.  when  be  ex- 
tended his  hand  to  Coligny.  Do  not  the  enemy  advance 
on  the  fcontjer  1     Is  not  La  Fayette  still  a  traitor  t" 

VIIL 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  moment  when  the 
day  of  the  Federation  approached.     The  queen  contem 
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pifttetl  it  with  alann,  and  every  thing  revealed  the  sioister 
plots  that  menaced  on  this  anniversary.  Revolutionary 
France,  on  sending  the  Jediret  of  Brest  and  Marseilles, 
bad  sent  alt  her  men  of  action  to  Parie.  The  royal  family 
lived  in  cotitinual  apprehension  of  asiaesinatioii.  AH  tbeir 
hope  vras  in  the  foreign  troop,  which  promised  tbetn  de- 
liverance in  a  month ;  and  they  counted  step  by  step  the 
arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  at  Paris.  The  day  of 
deliverance  was  marked  already  by  the  finger  of  the  queen 
on  the  calendar  in  ber  apartments,  and  they  hod  only  to 
live  till  then ;  and  yet  she  feared  on  the  king's  behalf  poi- 
son, the  dagger,  and  the  balls  of  assBBsins. 

Watched  m  the  most  secret  apartments  by  sentinels  of 
the  national  guard,  who  were  placed  at  all  the  doors,  more 
as  jailers  than  defenders,  the  royal  ftmily  only  partook  in 
appearance  of  the  dishes  served  on  the  table  of  the  Tuile- 
nes,  and  had  their  food  brought  to  them  in  private  by  hands 
to  which  they  could  confide.  The  queen  made  the  king 
wear  a  breastplate  made  of  silk  fifteen  titnea  doubled,  and 
proof  against  diric  or  bullet.  The  king  sud  to  the  qaeen, 
"  They  will  not  assassinate  me,  but  put  me  to  death  as 
king  in  open  daylight." 

IX. 

The  queen  had  the  same  belief,  and  gave  way  to  despair; 
hut  at  times  hope  still  prevailed,  but  quailed  again  before 
her  fears  for  the  king's  energy  at  momenta  of  crisis.  "  He 
is  no  coward,*'  she  said ;  "  on  the  contrary,  he  is  calm  in 
the  presence  of  danger;  but  his  courage  is  in  his  heait, 
~  and  does  not  come  forth — his  timidity  represses  it." 


Madame  Slizabeth  was  the  depositary  of  the  confi- 
dences of  the  king  and  queen,  and  received  the  caresses 
of  the  children.  Her  mind,  more  resigned  than  the 
queen's,  more  tender  than  the  king's,  made  her  life  one 
great  and  continued  sacrifice.  Like  ber  brother,  she 
found  no  consolation  but  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and 
there  she  proetrated  herself  daily  with  the  utmost  resig- 
nation. The  chapel  of  the  Chateau  was  the  refuge  m 
which  the  royal  family  sheltered  themselves  against  all 
the  anguish  they  felt;  but  even  there  the  hatred  of  tbeii 
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some  soldiers  of  tbe  nuion&l  guard,  who  filled  the  gallet; 
by  which  the  king  went  to  hear  mass,  cried,  "  No  king, 
down  with  the  veto  I"  The  king,  accustomed  to  thess 
outrages,  heard  these  cries,  and  saw  the  accompanying 
gesticulations  without  astonishment  Scarcely,  however, 
had  the,  royal  family  knelt  down  in  their  pew  than  the 
musicians  of  the  chapel  played  the  rcTolntionary  airs  cf 
the  MarteUlaiM  and  Ca  IraS  The  very  choriaters,  select- 
ing paalma  which  threatened  the  aeger  of  God  on  the  pride 
of  kings,  sung  them  Tociferoualy,  as  if  threats  and  terror 
had  gone  forth  from  the  very  sanctuary  in  which  the  con- 
demned family  bad  Bought  ion  consolation  and  strength. 

The  king  was  more  touched  by  these  outrages  than 
were  the  other  memberaof  the  roy^&mily,  "Itseemed," 
he  said,  as  he  left  the  chapel,  *'  as  though  Qod  himself  had 
turned  agiunst  him."  The  princesses  put  their  books  up 
to  their  eyes  to  conceal  their  tears.  The  queen  and  her 
children  could  no  longer  go  out  for  their  rides,,  or  tako  the 
air  at  their  windows ;  for  whenerer  they  did,  they  were 
saluted  with  cries  fi^m  the  Terrace  des  Feuillaats  of 
"  Marie  Antoinette's  life."  Hawkers  sold  infamous  pic- 
tures, in  which  the  queen  was  represented  as  Meuahna, 
and  the  king  as  Vttelliiu.  Bursts  of  laughter  from  tbo 
populace  responded  to  the  obscene  gestures  niade  by 
these  men  in  troot  of  the  windovra  of  the  Chateau.  The 
interior  of  the  apartments  were  not  free  from  insult  and 
danger.  One  night  a  valet  de  chambre,  who  kept  wntcb 
near  the  door  of  the  queen's  apartments,  encountered  and 
struggled  with  an  assassin,  who  gKdod  in  in  the  dark. 
Mane  Antoinette  sprung  from  her  bed  at  the  nmse,  ex- 
claiming, "  What  a  situation— outrages  by  day,  and  mur- 
ders <at  night  I" 


XI. 

Eve^  moment  fresh  outrages  broke  out  iu  the  fkubourgs, 
creating  continual  alarms. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  king  collected  and  con- 
cealed the  papers  subsequently  discoverd  in  the  iron  chest. 
We  know  that  this  prince,  rather  a  man  than  a  king, 
recreated  himself  ti-om  the  cares  of  the  dirone  by  handi 
cnft  labor,  and  excdled  as  a  locksmith.     In  order  to  he- 
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«aiiie  perfect  in  bis  art,  he  had  for  ten  years  admitted  intc 
fatniliarUy  a  lockacaitb  named  Gamain.  The  king  and  the 
mechanic  were  Inends,  like  men  who  pass  hours  together 
and  whose  intimacy  leads  to  interchange  of  thoughts. 
Louis  XVI.  had  entire  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  his 
working  companion.  Ha  confided  to  him  the  charge  of 
forming,  in  the  thickest  portioii  of  the  wall  of  an  obscure 
corridor  close  to  his  apartment,  an  opening,  covered  with 
an  iroa  door,  skillfully  concealed  .by  panels.  There  the 
king  stowed  away  faia  most  secret  political  papers,  and  his 
correspondence  with  Mirabeau,  Barnare,  and  the  Qirond- 
ists.  He  confided  in  Gamaia's  good  faith  as  safe  and  silent 
oa  the  wali  to  which  be  intrusted  bis  secrets.  Gamaiu  was 
a  traitor,  and  denonnced  more  than  bis  king — his  com- 
panion, his  friend,  . 


XII. 

Un  the  day  of  the  Federatian,  the  king,  aecompaniad  by 
tbe  queen  and  their  children,  went  to  the  Champ-de-Hars, 
escorted  by  the  wavering  troops.  .  An  immense  crowd  snr- 
roundod  the  altar  of  tbe  country.  Cries  of  "  Vive  P6tion'' 
insulted  tbe  king's  ears  as  be  approached.  The  queen 
trembled  for  her  husband's  life,  aa  be  walked  on  tbe  left 
hand  of  the  president  of  tbe  Assembly  through  die  crowd 
in  his  way  to  the  altar.  Immeaaursbly  anxious,  she  fol- 
lowed hiiu  with  her  eyes,  thinking,  at  every  moment,  that 
she  should  see  him  murdered  by  some  of  tbe  thousands 
of  bayonets  or  pikes  among  which  be  was  ^ssing — ■ 
every  instant  was  to  her  an  age  of  angnisb.  Tbe  king 
then  took  the  civic  oath,  and  the  deputies  around  bim 
requested  him  to  set  on  fire  with  his  own  band  an  expi- 
atory trophy,  combining  all  the  symbols  of  feudality,  in 
<wder  to  reduce  it  to  ashea.  The  dignity  of  tbe  king  was 
aroused  against  tbe  part  they  sought  to  impose  on  him, 
and  be  refused,  saying  that  feudality  waa  destroyed  in 
France  better  by  tbe  coiatitution  than  by  fire.  Tbe 
deputies  Gensonn^,  Jean  Debry,  Garreau,  and  Antonolle 
then  lighted  the  pile  amid  the  shoutings  of  the  multitude. 
The  king  rejoined  the  queen,  and  returned  to  the  palace 
ibraugb  the  silent  throng.  The  dangers  of  this  day  over, 
be  saw  ethers 'still  more  terrible — be  bad  only  gained 
a  day. 
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a 


Next  day;  ons  of  tfae  leading  agitators  of  '89,  the  find 
opoeer  of  tbe  States-Gen e:-a1,  Duval  d'Etn^mesnil,  who 
lad  become  hateful  to  the  nation  beiiauBe  oe  only  desired 
a  revolation  which  should  be  profitable  to  parliaments,  and 
when  they  were  assailed,  had  taken  part  with  the  Court, 
was  met  on  the  Terrace  des  Feuillants  by  groups  of  people, 
who  insulted  him,  and  pointed  him  out  to  the  fliry  of  the 
Maraeillaia.  Cut  down  by  saber  blows,  be  fell  at  his  assas- 
sins'  feet,  and  was  dragged  by  them,  all  bleeding,  by  the 
hairs  of  hia  head,  into  tfae  kennel  of  the  Rue  St.  Honors, 
toward  a  common  sewer,  where  they  were  about  to  fling 
him,  when  some  national  guards  rescued  the  dying  man 
from  the  hands  of  bis  murderers,  and  conveyed  him  to  the 
guard-house  of  the  Palais  Royal.  The  mob,  thirsting  for 
bis  blood,  besieged  the  doors  of  the  guard-room.  Potion, 
being  told,  hastened  thither,  entered  the  guard-house, 
and,  with  his  aims  crossed  over  his  breast,  contemplated 
D'Epremesnil  for  a  long  time,  and  then  fainted  at  this 
ill-omened  change  of  popular  opinion.  When  the  Maire 
of  Paris  recovered  his  senses,  the  unfortunate  D'Epre- 
mesnil raised  himself,  with  much  pain  and  diScuIty,  from 
the  camp-bed  on  which  he  lay,  and  said  to  Potion,  "  I  too, 
sir,  was  the  idol  of  the  people,  and  you  see  what  it  has 
done  to  me !  May  there  be  a  different  destiny  in  store 
for  you !" 

Fetion  made  no  reply ;  toe  tears  flowed  down  bb  cheeks, 
for  be  felt  at  that  moment  all  the  anticipation  of  the  incon- 
stancy and  ingratitude  of  the  people. 

Other  murders,  as  sudden  and  unprovoked,  succeeded. 

Tfae  national  guard  did  not  use  any'  great  exertions  to 
repress  these  assassinations :  it  felt  its  moral  force  forsake 
it  on  the  approach  of  the  Marseillois.  Placed  between 
the  excesses  of  the  people  and  the  treason  imputed  to  the 
Court,  by  acting  against  the  one,  it  feared  the  imputation 
of  nrotecting  the  other.  Its  situation  was  as  false  as  that 
of  toe  king  himself,  placed  between  the  nation  and  strangers. 
TheCourt  felt  its  isolation,  and  secretly  recruited  defenders 
for  the  crisiB,  which  it  contemplated  without  great  alarm. 
The  Swiss,  a  mercenary  but  faithful  troop  ;  the  constitu- 
tional guBi'd,  recently  disbanded,  but  whose  ofBcers  and 
Nibaltems,  paid  secretly,  were  retained  in  Paiis  in  case 
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of  emergency ;  fiT«  or  six  hundred  gentlemen,  c&lled  from 
tbeir  provinces  by  their  chu-«]rouadevorion  to  the  monarchy, 
were  residing  in  tbtioub  hotels  near  the  Tnileries,  wearing 
weapons  concealed  under  their  clothes,  having  each  a  pass- 
word and  an  admission  card,  which  opened  to  them  the 
Chateaa  on  public  and  other  days ;  companies  of  men  of 
the  people,  and  old  soldiers  on  the  civil  list,  commanded 
by  M.  d'Augremont,  to  the  number  of  five  or  six  hundred 
men  ;  besides  the  groat  number  of  servants  in  the  Chateau, 
battalions  of  the  national  guard  of  the  quarters  devoted  to 
the  kiug,  a  body  of  gentdarmerie  on  horseback,  consisted 
of  picked  soldieia;  and  finally,  ten  ihouaand  troops  of  the 
line  in  garris<Hi,  in  Paris — all  this  force,  united  in  the 
name  of  the  constitution  around  the  Tuileries  on  the  day 
of  any  struggle,  presented  to  the  Court  firm  support,  and 
the  perspective  of  a  victory,  on  which  the  king  relied 
for  Uie  restoration  of  his  authority;  and  the  Court  im- 
patiently awaited  the  contest,  for  which  it  thought  itself 
prepared. 

ZIV. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Girondists  and  Jacotnna  once 
more  united,  and  in  the  utmost  consternation  at  the  re- 
action of  opinion  which  the  failure  of  the  20th  of  June  had 
produced  in  Paris  and  the  provinces,  were  preparing  for 
a  final  attack.  Although  not  agreeing,  even  in  the  first 
principles,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  govemroent  diey  would 
give  to  France  after  the  triumph  of  the  people,,  they  re- 
quired this  victory,  and  conspired  together  in  order  to 
overthrow  the  common  enemy.  The  arrival  of  the  Mar- 
seitlaia  in  Paris  was  to  be  the  signal  and  nteans  of  actios 
to  both  parties.  These  excited  and  furious  men,  who 
were  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  vast  insurrection,  fiirmed  a 
band  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  the  concentrated  spirit  of 
>  demagogic  rage  Sowing  from  the  extremities  of  the  em- 
pire, ill  order  to  give  strength  to  the  heart.  They  came 
on,  led  by  subaltern  chiefs;  their  real  leaden  had  reached 
Paris  before  them.  They  were  the  young  Marseillais. 
Barbaroux  and  Rebecqui. 

We  know  Barbaroux.  Rebecqui,  bis  fellow-countrymaD 
and  friend,  bad  been  one  of  the  early  agitators  of  the  coun- 
try in  'S9,  at  the  time  when  Mirabeau's  election  to  the 
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Constituted  AMvmhlj  had  put  Aix  and  Marseilles  la  eum- 
ntotion.  Resolved  to  posh  the  Berolutio^i  to  its  extremity, 
and  even  surpasB  it,  if  poHtble,  Rebecqui,  who  bad  been 
active  in  all  the  disturbaDces  of  the  time,  first  becarae  asso- 
ciated with  the  Qirondista,  and  had  returned  to  MarseiDea, 
where,  uader  th«  instrncuons  of  Barbttroux,  he  bad  re- 
cruited that  column  of  Marseillais  required  bjr  the  conspir- 
atora  of  Paris,  in  order  to  electrify  Fraiica  and  compieto 
their  designs. 

The  two  Marseillaii'went  at  nisht  to  tbfi  small  apart- 
ment of  the  Rolands,  in  the  Rua  Sl  Jacques,  when  Madame 
Roland,  the  soul  of  her  husband's  actions,  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  ber  friends,  was  pKBont  at  the  iaterview,  and  raised 
its  tone  to  the  elevation  and  resolution  of  her  own  thoughts. 
"  Liberty  is  lost,"  said  Roland,  "  if  we  give  the  Court  time. 
La  Fayette  baa  revealed  to  Paris,  by  his  dictatorial  pres- 
ence, the  secret  of  die  treachery  meditated  by  the  army  of 
the  north.  The  army  of  the  center  has  neither  counael, 
devotion,  nor  general.  In  six  weeka  the  Austrisna  mil  be 
in  Paris." 

Thus,  they  resolved  to  urge  forward  the  battalions  from 
Marseilles,  to  execute  the  decree  of  the  camp  near  Paris, 
and  to  prevent,  by  a  decisive  insurrection,  the  plots  of  the 
Court..  Potion  was  to  preserve  an  aeaunied  neutrality; 
Carra  also  informed  Pelion  that  they  should  place  him  iu 
his  3>oflition  as  maire,  giving  him  a  guard,  which-  shouhL 
appear  to  compel  him  to  remain  quiet  at  the  moment  of 
the  insurrection.  Madame  RtJand  was  the  soul;  Potion 
the  means;  Barbarous,  Dantmi,  and  Santerre,  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  movement. 

The  conspirators  sought,  the  same  day,  a  general  capable 
of  giving  a  military  direction  to  these  undisciplined  forces, 
and  to  create  an  army  of  the  people  against  an  army  of  the 
Court.  They  cast  their  eyes  on  Montesquiou,  general  of. 
the  army  of  the  Alps,  who  was  at  that  momeat  in  Peris. 
Roland  and  his  frirads  bad  no  faith  in  his  opinions,  but 
believed  in  his  ambition.  They  had  a  conference  with  him 
at  Barbaroiix's,  and  revealed  to  him  their  plans,  to  which 
Montesquiou  listened  without  aatooishnteitt  or  repugnance, 
but  did  not  come  to  any  decision.  They  left  him  without 
any  quarrel,  resolving  not  to  give  to  the  people  any  other 
plana  than  its  own  fary,  nor  any  general  but  fortune. 
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XV. 

Next  d*y,  the  29th  of  Jul;,  the  HaraeillvA  amved  «t 
Chsrenton.  Barbaroux.  Boardoa  de  I'Oue,  Merlin,  San- 
teira  went  to  meet  tlunn,  aocompanied  by  some  of  their 
active  aateUitea  from  the  &tibouiwi,  and  a  fivternal  banquet 
united  the  Maraeillwa  leaden  and  the  conspiraton  of  Paris. 
The  chie&  found  their  axxaj,  uid  the  anny  its  cbie&.  The 
hour  of  action  could  not  now  be  long  delayed.  After  ths 
banquet,  the  leaden  retired,  at  dusk,  to  a  lone  house  in  the 
villa^.  Sunlerre,  Danton,  Fabre  d'i^huitine,  Fknis,  Hu- 
eueniD,  Gonchon,  Marat,  Alexaadre,  Cantlle  Deamoulins, 
varlet,  Leufant,  Barbarotix,  and  aome  otbara  werts  there 
assembled.  It  was  in  this  house  lliat  the  eves  of  all  the 
days  of  the  Revalution  w«re  paaaed.  There  the  time  was 
appointed^ — there  tbe  pasa-word  giren. 

It  was  past  midnight  when  the  ringleader*  reached  this 
solitary  house  by  dinerent  patba,  their  heada  still  excited 
by  patriotic  hymna  and  the  fiunes  of  wine.  By  one  of  those 
strange  coincidences  whiob  sometimea  appear  to  associate 
great  criaes  in  nature  with  great  crises  in  empires,  a  storm 
burst  over  Paris.  A  close  and  dense  heat  had  rendered 
respiration  difficult  during  the  day.  Thick  clouds,  striped 
toward  tbe  erening  with  lowering  lines,  had,  as  it  were, 
swallowed  up  the  sun  in  a  suapended  ocean.  About  ten 
o'clock  the  electrical  matter  disengaged  itself  in  a  thousand 
flashes,  like  luminous  palpitatioiiB  of  the  sky.  The  winds, 
imprisoned  behind  this  curtain  of  clouds,  disengaged  Ehem- 
selvea  with  a  rush  like  a  &>od  of  water,  bending  the  crops, 
nreakiiiK  the  branches  of  trees,  carrying  the  tiles  from  the 
roofs,  Kun  and  hail  sounded  oa  the  eartb,  as  if  they  had 
been  violeittly  pelted  from  on  high.  Houses  ware  closed, 
Strega  emptied  instastaiuously.  The  lightmng,  which 
glared  incessantly  for  eight  conseoutive  hours,  killed  a  great 
number  of  the  meo  and  irofoem  who  bring  prorisions  ta 
Paris  duri^  tbe  night.  Sentries  were  found  killed,  and 
Ifaeir  watch-boxes  burned  to  a  cinder.  Iron  gates,  bent 
by  the  wind  or  the  idgbtning,  were  rent  from  tbe  walls  tu 
which  tbey  wwe  fastened  by  tbeir  hinges,  aitd  carried  to 
ncredible  diitances. 
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XVI. 

It  WBB  Id  the  very  midst  of  this  humcBne  that  the  con* 

Xiratora  of  Charenton  deliberated  on  the  overthrow  of  the 
rone.    Danton,  Hugnenin,  Alexandre,  Gonchon,  Cemille 
Dewnonlina,  being  in  close  connection  with  the  various 


8  of  Paris,  answered  far  the  inaarrectional  inclins' 


tioas  of  the  people, 

Santerre  promised  that '40,000  men  of  the  isubourgs 
would  go  die  next  day  to  fraternize  with  the  Pbocean 
fiderU.  It  was  agreed  to  place  the  Maneillaia  in  the  cen- 
ter of  thia  formidable  column,  and  then  let  Cbem  defile  along 
from  the  faubourgs  to  the  quays.  By  order  of  F6tion,  their 
accomplice,  a  train  of  artillery,  weakly  guarded,  was  to  be 
placed  on  the  route  of  the  Maneillais,  so  as  to  be  carried 
forward  by  them.  A  thousand  insurgents  were  to  be  de- 
tached irom  the  main  column,  as  that  was  advancing  toward 
the  Louvre,  and  surrounded  by  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  to  par- 
alyze Potion,  and  favor  the  arrival  of  the  new  commission 
era  of  sections,  who  would  come  to  depose  the  municipality, 
and,  by  installing  a  new  one,  give,  as  it  were,  a  legal  chai"- 
acter  to  the  movement.  Four  hundred  men  were  to  go 
and  arrest  the  directory  of  the  department.  The  arsenal, 
corn-market,  Invalides,  hotels  of  tne  ministers,  bridges  of 
the  Seine  were  to  be  occupied  by  various  divisions ;  while 
the  army  of  the  people,  divided  into  three  bodies,  was  to 
advance  upon  the  Tuileries.  It  was  to  encamp  in  the 
CaiTousel  and  the  garden,  with  its  cannon,  provisions,  and 
tents,  fortifying  its  position  by  ditches,  barricades,  and  has- 
tily-formed redoubts,  thus  cutting  off  every  communication 
between  the  Chateau  and  its  defenders  without,  if  it  bad 
any.  The  feeble  guardof  Swiss  of  the  Tuileries  could  not 
hope  to  contend  against  an  overwhelming  army,  provided 
with  artillery.  They  did  not  intend  to  attact  the  other 
Swiss  regiments  in  their  barracks,  but  would  merely  com- 
mand them  to  remain  pasaive  until  the  public  will  was 
manifested.  They  did  not  propose  to  make  any  forcible 
entry  into  the  palace,  but  only  to  blockade  loyalty  in  its 
last  asylum ;  and,  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  people,  when 
they  retreated  to  Mons  Aventinns,  they  would  send  a  f^- 
iUcitum  to  the  Assembly,  to  signi^  to  it  that  the  people 
encamped  around  the  Tuileries  would  not  lay  down  tbeii 
arms  until  after  the  national  representadves  had  provideo 
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against  the  dangers  of  the  country,  ancU  auared  liber^ 
No  dborder,  no  riolenco,  no  pillage  should  be  uDpunishod. 
no  blood  should  Bow.  The  dethroning  was  to  be  complet- 
ed with  those  imposing  demonstrations  of  force  which,  by 
disGoursging  all  resistance,  would  take  away  the  pretext 
and  occasion  for  any  excewes.  It  was  to  be  an  act  of  the 
will  of  the  people,  great,  pure,  and  irresistible  as  itself 

Such  was  the  plan  of  the  Girondists,  written  in  pencil  by 
Barbaroux,  copied  by  Foumier  rAmericain,  one  of  the 
MsTseillaiB  leaders,  and  adopted  by  Danton  and  Santerre. 

XVII. 

The  cooepirators  ewore  mutually  to  execute  all  this  next 
jay,  and  that  each  might  be  enabled  reciprocally  to  defend 
taimself  against  any  charge  of  traitorons  conduct,  they 
agreed  to  watch  eadi  other.  Each  Marseillais  leader  took 
with  him  one  of  the  Parisian  chie& ;  each  ringleader  of 
Paris  had  a  Marseillais  officer  as  his  companion.  They 
forbore  to  anticipate  the  decision  of  the  National  Assembly, 
for  fear  of  any  dissensions  at  a  moment  when  unanimi^ 
was  absolutely  requisite. 

The  cry  of  the  dethronement  of  the  king  was  uniremal 
amon^  the  patriots ;  it  was  already  loudly  called  for  in  thn 
clube,  the  sections,  and  the  petitions  to  the  Assembly. 

Roland,  Vergniaud,  QeusonnS,  Quadet,  Barbaroux  him- 
self, althou^  undecided  and  hesitating  in  presence  of  the 
republic,  preferred  a  republic,  with  all  its  chances  c^  an- 
archy, to  Hie  dominatioD  of  a  prince  such  as  the  Due  d'Or- 
l^ans.  Thus,  change  of  dynasty,  regency,  dictatorship — 
nothing  was  decided  on  by.  the  conspirators.  This  was 
the  invariable  rule  of  the  Qirondists — go  continually  on 
without  deciding  whither;  and  it  was  this  system  of  chance 
which  made  of  these  men  the  instruments  of  revolution, 
but  never  allowed  them  to  become  its  rulers. 

XVTII. 

This  plan  failed,  in  consequence  of  the  impossihility  ol 
making-,  during  the  remainder  of  the  night,  the  neeesoATj 
arrangements  for  the  collection  of  the  insurgents.  Barba- 
roux accused  Santerre  of  the  delay,  as  desiring  rather  the 
agitation  of  his  &ubourg,  than  the  overthrow  of  the  govern 
ment.     Potion  himself  was  not  prepared ;  for  the  coufusion 
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of  amngemantB,  «dvicec,  and  meuurH  he  nude  aad  gwr» 
left  every  badj  in  doubt  a>  to  tbe  real  intentioiM  of  ths  main 
of  Paris,  and  this  ampandod  &1].  Neither  Pam  nor  the 
faubourgs  stirred.  Tne  MuBeillus  began  tbeir  inarch, 
merely  accompanied  by  the  lexers,  who  had  frsteraised 
with  them  OD  the-previous  evening.  Two  bnndred  of  tb« 
national  guard,  and  about  fifty  la  Ute  JhUret,  not  in  uni< 
form,  armed  with  knives  and  pikes,  were  only  present  at 
their  entry  into  Paris.  The  very  soum  of  the  faubourgs 
and  tbe  Palais  Royal,  children,  women,  and  idlers,  formed 
the  Kne  in  the' Place  de  la  Bastille,  and  in  the  atreets  they 
traversed  on  their  way  to  the  Ptaire,  when  P6tioD  harangued  . 
them.  They  were  ordered  to  go  into  quarters  in  the 
Chauas6  d'Antin,  and  they  went.  In  tbe  erening  there 
was  a  riot  at  a  feast  prepared  in  tbe  Champs  ETya^  by 
Santerre  and  some  national  guard,  when  a  quarrel  ensued 
witfi  some  royalists;  blood  was  shed,  and  it  required  all 
Peiiou'a  influence  to  re-sBtabliah  order.  Several  of  the 
national  guard  were  killed,  particularly  an  ^ent  de  change, 
named  Duhamel,  who,  having  fired  bis  pistols,  waa  stabbed 
instantly  by  the  bayonet  of  a  Maraeillais. 

During  the  tumult  the  royalists  had  found  an  asylum  by 
the  turning-bridge,  into  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  anil 
the  wounded  being  taken  lo  the  guard-house  of  the  cha- 
teau, tbe  king,  queen,  and  ladies  of  tbe  Court,  and  gentle- 
men collected  together  by  the  sounds  of  danger,  descended 
to  the  guard-house,  where,  with  their  own  hands,  th<nr 
dressed  the  wounds  of  their  defendei^,  expressing  their 
regard  fgr  the  national  g^ard,  and  their  indignation  against 
the  Marseitlus ;  and  that  evening  the  feelings  of  the  bottr- 
gevitU  waa  that  of  indignation  against  the  Maroeilldis.  At 
the  sitting  oi  the  Assembly  next  day,  a  number  ofped- 
dona  were  presented  urging  their  being  sent  away.  Ijiese 
were  scouled  from  tbe  tribunes.  Meriia  moved  the  order 
of  the  day.  Thus  the  Giioadist  depnties  eluded,  with 
contempt,  the  application  to  send  away  the  Maineillais,  and 
scoffed  at  these  preludes  of  violence. 

The  Court,  intimidated  by  these  symptoms,  endeavored 
to  acquire  the  chiefs  of  this  troop  by  corruption,  which 
they  believed  had  purchased  Danton  for  thera.  But  how- 
ever easily  intrigue  may  be  bought,  it  ia  not  so  with  fanati- 
cism ;  and  this  plan  failed. 

Marat  sent  an  inflammatory  letter  to  Barbaronx,  to  ba 
printed  and  circulated,  among  his  soldiers. 
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XIX. 

Another  Map  was  made  m  Robaapierra'a  name,  and,  un- 
known to  him,  to  rally  th«  MarBeillaia  to  his  caiue.  Pania 
and  Freron  (two  of  Robespierre's  eonfideau)  sent  for  Re- 
becqni  and  Barboroux  to  the  HAtel-de-Ville,  under  pre- 
tense of  giving  the  ManeJllaiB  battalions  a  barrack  nearer 
to  the  center  of  the  movements  of  the  Revolution,  near  the 
Cordeliers.  This  offer  was  accepted :  next  day  Barbaroux 
allowed  himself  to  be  taken  to  Robespierre's.  He  was 
struck  with  astoniihmeut  on  entering  the  abode  of  tbe  cold 
and  auatere  philosopher.  Robespierre  did  not  allow  him- 
self to  go  beyont'  .in.  .  .  .1 
the  Revolution,  t 

and  the  neceaiitT  of  having  t. _, 

popular  man  with  control.     ""We  want  neither  a  0 

nor  king,"  said  Rebecqni;    and  they  departed.     P^nis, 

who  accompanied  the  young  Harwillais,  aaid,  "  You  have 


D  go  beyond  general  reflecDoHs  as  to  the  progress  of 
devolution,  the  imminence  of  an  approachiDg  crisis, 
he  neceasitT  of  having  a  chief— of  inveating  some 


not  understood  properly :  it  is  only  a  momentary  and  i . 
surrectional  auuoiity  to  direct  and  aaTe  the  people,  and 
not  a  dictatorship.  KoEMspisTre  is  this  nan  of  the  peo- 
ple!" 

Except  this  eonveroatian,  cauaed  by  his  friends,  un- 
known 10  hipudf,  nothing  proves,  at  this  moment,  any 
premalnre  ambition  of  dictatorship  in  Robespierre,  nor 
any  participation  in  the  10th  of  August,  The  republic 
was  to  him  a  protracted  perspecdre  at  an  almost  idea] 
distance. 


JBOOK  XX. 


Tbb  fbrment  increased  every  hour.  Every  where  waa 
heard  that  sullen  murmaring  which  predicts  alike  the  ca- 
tastrophes of  empires  and  cf  nature.  La  Fayette,  it  waa 
said,  was  about  to  march  on  Paris.  (HA  Luckner  had 
^  avowed  this  to  Quadet ;  though  when  warned  of  this  con- 
fession, he  wiafaed  to  retract  it.  The  Jtderit  assembled  in 
Paris  refused  to  quit  it.     Bomouiiez  had  received  tbe 
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perfidious  order  to  raise  Ub  camp,  and  thua  open  to  tha 
Austriane  accesa  to  the  capital,  and,  like  a  patriot,  he  dis- 
obeyed it. 

Preparatiooa  of  attack  and  defense  were  made  secretly 
at  the  chateau.  The  private  apartments  of  the  king  were 
filled  by  noblea  and  returned  eltiigrants.  The  staff  of  the 
oational  guard  conspired  with  the  Court.  Tha  Carrousel 
and  the  garden  of  the  Tutleries  were  a  camp ;  the  chateau 
a  foTtress,  ready  to  vomit  its  fires  and  bullets  on  Paris. 
Between  the  terrace  and  the  garden  the  only  banier  was  a 
tricolor  ribbon,  with  this  threatening  inscription ;  "  Tyrant, 
our  anger  is  restrained  by  a  ribbon — thy  crown  bangs  by 

The  sections  of  Paris,  those  legal  clubs,  attempted  to 
display  some  unity,  in  order  to  become  more  imposing  ana 
more  dreaded  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Court,  Fetion 
organized  at  the  Hotel-de-YiUe  a  system  of  correspond- 
ence with  the  sections ;  and  there  was  drawn  up  in  their 
names  an  address  to  the  army,  which  was  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  provocation  to  massacre  their  generals :  and 
similar  addresses  stirred  up  the  minds  of  the  people  in 
the  sections,  while  the  press  sproad  abroad  an  incendiary 
oration  pronounced  at  the  section  of  the  Luxembourg ; 
and  Danton,  at  the  section  of  the  Tb6atre  Fran^ais  tram- 
pled under  foot  that  aristocratic  distinction  between  active 
and  passive  citizens,  calling  on  masters  or  tnen  to  take  up 
arms  for  their  common  country. 

II. 

More  logical  than  La  Fayette,  Danton  did  not  place  the 
limit  of  riches  in  the  place  of  the  limit  of  birth  among  the 
citizens :  he  effaced  all.  This  appeal  to  right  and  numbers 
bid  fur  to  beat  down  the  bayonets  of  the.  national  guard 
beneath  the  pikes  of  th&  Jederes.  The  volunteers  who  en- 
listed fiir  the  frontier  increased,  and  took  place  in  due  form 
in  fivmt  of  the  HAtel-de-Ville,  and  seditious  addresses  in- 
flamed- the  minds  of  the  recruits.  In  the  Jacobins  and 
Cordeliers  there  were  also  menacing  harangues. 

Isnard,  in  a  violent  and  incoherent  discourse,  mingled 
with  the  king's  name  the  words  outrage,  accusations,  igno- 
miny, death  J     Potion,  with  cool  hatred,  read  at  the  bar,  ^ 
with  all  the  authority  of  his  magistracy,  the  address  of  the 
Commune  of  Paris ;  which  was  an  act  of  accusation  against 
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ibe  king,  and  concluded  with  these  words,  "  Wo  demand 
his  dethronement  (d^hiaiux)."  Gaadet,  on  the  5th  of  Au- 
gust, read  addresses  similarly  worded  from  the  depart- 
ments, which  concluded,  like  that  of  F6tion,  with  the  "  di- 
ckeance"  of  the  king.  Yaublanc  spoke  manfully  against 
these  unconstitutional  addresses,  and  the  insults  and  men- 
aces which  emanated  from  the  tribunes  and  the  petition- 
ers, which  exercised  an  unjust  oppresuon  over  the  liberty 
of  the  representatives  of  the  nation.  Gondorcet  justified 
the  terms  (^  the  address  of  the  Commune  of  Pans  as  to 
the  forieiture,  and,  like  Danton,  appealed  to  the  people 
against  the  riob.  The  Jidire»  announced  their  determina- 
tion to  watch  the  Chateau  of  the  Tuileries  until  the  Assem* 
bly  diould  pronounce  the  decree  of  the  king's  dethrone- 


Ill. 

Still  tlie  Court  was  on  the  watch.  The  ministers  passed 
pights  with  the  king,  with  certtdn  munidpal  officers  pres- 
ent, in  order  to  be  ready  at  any  momeoC  to  giro  a  legal 
character  to  resistance.  Rumors  of  the  king's  flight  circu- 
lated among  the  people.  The  minister  denied  it  in  an  of- 
ficial letter,  and  attested  that  the  king  had  not  quitted  the 
palace  during  the  night  in  question,  to  which  the  municipal 
officers  could  also  depose. 

On  the  6th  the  news  of  the  massacre  of  four  government 
officials  at  Toulon  again  threw  consternation  into  the  As- 
sembly; it  became  a  question  whether  La  Fayette  should 
not  be  brought  to  trial,  and  the  extraordinary  commission 
nominated  for  this  resolved  on  the  accusation.  Vaublanc 
defended  him  manfully,  ccwcluding  by  saying,  "  Cromwell 
founded  a  club  of  agitators ;  La  Fayette  abhors  and  vrould 
put  down  agitation.  Cromwell  brought  his  king  to  the 
acfiffold  ;  La  Fayette  defends  constitutional  royalty."  Bris- 
aot,  so.ofien  accused  at  the  Jacobins  of  being  the  accent 
plice  of  La  Fftyette,  sought  to  complete  his  popularii^ 
with  Robespierre  and  his  friends  by  sacrificing  La  Fayette 
to  these  suspicions,  and  thundered  out  his  accusations 
against  him,  "  I  accuse  him,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I,  who  was 
bis  friend." 

The  decree  was  nqected  by  a  lai^  majotity. 

On  quitting  the  Chamber,  Vaublanc,  insulted  by  the 
people,  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  guard-housn 
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Oirardin  and  Dnmolard  were  Bul^ected  to  similar  treat* 
mem,  and  when  tfasM  ikcta  were  detailed  next  day  id  the 
Aieembly  tbey  roawd  the  indignstioii  of  the  conititutioD- 
sliBts,  the  smiles  of  the  Qironduts,  and  the  abauM  of  the 
tribunes. 

On  the  aame  ilajr  twelve  armed  men  presented  them- 
selrei  at  Vaublanc'a,  fi»ced  his  doat,  and,  aeelcing  in  vdn 
for  himi  dedared,  as  tfaer  went  away,  that  if  thiaorator  as- 
cended the  tribune  agam  tiiey  would  murder  him  as  he 
quitted  iL  Yaublanc,  however,  did  ent^  it  ike  same 
evening  for  tbo  poFpose  of  denouncing  these  attempts  at 
intimidation.  "  I  defy,"  he  said,  "  all  violeBce  that  shall 
se^  to  make  me  viol^e  my  oath  to  the  constitution." 

Giwigeneuve  and  Isnsrd  justified  Potion  from  his  ina- 
bility, and  accused  the  sristocrats  of  being  instigaton  of 
this  excess.  Pidon  himself  justified  the  matrie,  and  accus- 
ed the  department.     The  Assembly  came  to  no  concluuon. 

IV. 

Dnring  this  indecision,  osculated  on  by  the  monicipality 
and  the  Giroadiats,  a  secret  directory,  known  to  Potion, 
and  which  he  confessed  had  long  prevvmsly  concerted  the 
plan  of  the  insurrection  of  the  10th  of  August,  wus  actii^ 
in  the  shade. 

There  was  in  Paris  a  general  committee  of  the  fidhit, 
composed  of  forty-three  cfaiefi,  who  assembled  at  the  Jaco- 
bins, which  was  the  head-quarters  of  this  camp  of  the 
Revolution.  This  confederacy  wsa  directed  by  five  of  its 
leading  members;  Vaugeob,  high  vicar  of  the  Bishop  of 
Blois;  DebessA,  t^/idiri  of  La  Drdme;  Guillaume,  pro-' 
feasor  at  Caen ;  Simon,  a  journalist  of  Strasbourg ;  and 
Galisaot  de  Langres.  They  united  with  themaelves,  as  col- 
leagues, the  ringleaders  of  Paris,  The  Girondist  journal- 
ist, Carra,  Foumier  I'Americain,  Weatermann,  Kieulin, 
Santerre,  Alexandre,  Lasouski,  a  Pole,  nabonalized  by 
his  republican  fanatioism ;  Antoine  de  Metz,  fonnetiy  a 
member  of  the  Coastitaent  Anembly ;  Li^^y  and  Gaiin, 
electors  cd*  1789. 


The  first  meeting  of  this  directory  tooJc  place  in  a  small 
eaban*  ot  the  Rue  Saint  Antoine,  at  the  Soleil  d'  Or,  near 
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the  BoBtille,  on  the  night  of  Tbunday,  26th  July.  Oor- 
Bas,  editor  of  the  Counier  de  VcrtaiUa,  came  thither  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morniDg  to  administer  an  oath  to  die  or 
eonquer,  Foumier  rAmericiin  broueht  s  flag  with  the 
inecription,  "  Martial  law  of  the  tovtmgn  people."  Cmrrs 
took  thence  to  Santeirs's  500  copin  of  a  placard,  widi 
these  TTordi,  "  Dtath  t»  tkote  wi«  fin  «»  At  ramk*  iff  At 

Vt 

The  second  ineetinK  was  on  the  4tli  of  Ai^iut,  at  the 
Gadra%  BUu,  on  tbe  Boolerard  of  the  BaaliUeL  Camili* 
DesmouIiDB,  the  agent  and  pan  of  Daaton,  was  present 
They  then  went  to  ^  i4>artineBt  of  Anioine,  an  ex-con- 
itituent  in  the  Rse  St.  Honor^,  opposite  die  Church  of  the 
Assumptian,  where  Robespierre  lived.  Thera  Caira 
wrote  with  bis  own  hand  the  final  instractions  of  the  in 
antrectioa,  the  inarch  of  the  eoltunis,  and  tlie  attack  of  the 
chateau.  Simon  de  Strasbui^  copied  and  forwarded  at 
midDight  di^licates  to  Santerre  and  Alexandre,  the  two 
commsadanta  of  the  Imubontvs.  The  insurrectioii,  finally 
arranged,  was  then  adjovnued  to  the  10th,  and  on  die  pre- 
ceding nigbt  the  raembsrs  of  the  Directory  dirided  them- 
selves into  tbreei  iasnrrection&l  nuclei,  and  went  at  the 
same  hour  to  three  different  pointa — Foumier  I'Americain 
and  Alexandre  to  the  lanbourg  Saint  Mareeau,  Wester- 
mann,  Santerre,  and  two  otben  to  the  faubourg  Saint  An- 
toine ;  Gam  and  Garin  ta  the  barrack  of  the  Marseillais, 
and  into  the  apartment  of  the  commandant  himself,  ndiere 
they  deliberated  under  the  eyes  of  his  troops.  Meetings 
of  royalists  to  take  measures  for  the  safety  of  the  king  took 
place  during  the  same  night,  and  at  a  very  short  distance 
from  these  asaemblings.  A  measeiiger  of  one  of  the  coun- 
ter-revxillitionary  eomuinees,  having  imponant  papers, 
mistooic  the  door,  and  entered  the  bouse  where  the  repub' 
licuis  were  conspiring.  The  error  was  recognized  on 
opening  the  dispalehes.  Carra  proposed  to  put  the  emis- 
sary to  death  in  order  to  preserve  the  secret  of  the  repub- 
Hcan  conspiracy  which  chance  bad  thns  revealed;  bat  an 
isolated  crime  was  useless  at  a  moment  when  the  tocsin 
was  about  to  b^ray  the  conspiracy  cf  an. entire  people. 

The  tocsin  now  sounded  in  many  of  the  bel&iea  of  dis* 
titnt  quBTters  of  Paris. 
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DuriKg  the  night,  aud  at  tbia  moment,  and  at  a  very 
short  dibtance  from  the  domicil  of  Danton,  the  sounds  of 
the  tocsin  conveyed  terror  and  death  to  the  ears  of  the 
womeo  who  were  watchins,  praying,  and  weeping  over 
the  d&ugen  of  their  husband—brother — children. 

The  queen  and  Madame  Elizabeth  listened  from  the  up- 
per balconies  of  the  Tuileries  to  the  cMoing  and  retreating 
noises  in  the  streets  of  Fans,  and  their  hearts  were  pained 
or  joyed  as  this  symptom  of  the  agitation  of  the  capital 
brought  them,  from  the  distance,  hope  or  consternation 
At  midnight  the  bells  began  to  give  out  the  signal  for  the 
gatherings.  The  Swiss  placed  themselves  in  Ime  of  battle 
tike  walls  of  men.  The  noise  of  bells  lessened,  and  the 
spies  said  that  the  malcontents  were  slow  in  assembling, 
and  that  the  tocsin  had  not  the  anticipated  effect  (ne  rn«- 
dailpai).  The  queen  and  Madame  Elizabeth  went  to  re- 
pose themselvea,  with  their  clothes  on,  in  a  small  apart- 
ment that  looked  on  the  court-yards  of  the  chateau. 

The  king  shut  himself  up  in  his  apartment  with  his  con- 
fessor, the  Abbe  Hebert,  to  purify  his  soul  and  offer  up  his 
blood.  The  two  princesses  could  not  sleep.  They  talked 
in  under  tones,  and  at  every  moment  went  to  the  windows. 
A  gun  was  fired,  and  they  hastened  to  the  king.  It  was 
but  a  false  alarm ;'  one  short  night  separated  the  royal 
family  from  the  eventful  day.  This  evening  and  night 
were  employed  in  military  preparations  against  the  assault 
which  was  the  next  day  anticipated. 

VIII. 

The  Chateau  of  the  Tuileries,  rather  the  house  of  luxury 
and  ceremony  than  the  actual  abode  of  royal^,  had  none 
of  those  defenses  with  which  military  and  feudal  dynasties 
had  formerly  fortified  their  residences.  Extending  its  un- 
protected wings  along  the  quay  of  the  Seine  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  in  the  midst  of  the  most  thronged 
streets  of  Paris,  with  large  and  high  windows,  through 
which  the  people  could  look  into  the  very  apartments,  this 
exposed  palace,  with  galleries,  long  rooms,  theater,  chapel, 
statues,  pictures,  museums,  much  more  resembled  a  Freiich 
drawing-room  than  a  royal  fortress. 
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s  garden,  fully  planted  «nd  refreshed  hjjttt 
d'eau,  extended  the  entire  length  of  the  palace  ;  a  whole 
army  could  encamp  there.  Two  long  terraces  flanlted  thu 
garden  in  its  length,  one  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  re- 
Berved  for  the  royal  family,  where  Louis  XVI.  had  cori' 
BtrucCed  a  rustic  pavilion  and  planted  a  small  garden  far 
the  exercise  and  instruction  of  the  dauphin ;  the  other 
terrace,  called  the  Feuillanta,  ran  along  the  other  side, 
&om  the  Forillon  Manan  to  the  terrace  of  the  orangery, 
which  described  a  semicircle  at  die  extremity  of  Ae  ear* 
den,  and  deicended  by  a  flight  of  steps  to  the  turning- 
bridge. 

IX.  , 

The  turnine-bridge  was  the  entrance  to  the  garden  of 
the  Tuileries  &OTn  the  side  of  the  Champa  Elys^es.  It  re- 
volved over  a  deep  fosse,  and  was  defended  by  a  guard. 
The  terrace  of  the  _Feuillants  was  intenected  by  two 
flights  of  steps ;  some  distance  from  the  Pavilion  Marsan 
one  of  these  steps  led  to  a  cofiee-bouee,  which  formerly 
opened  into  the  garden  itself,  but  now  closed.  It  was  call- 
ed the  CafeHottot.  It  was  the  rendezvousof  the' orators  of 
the  people,  whom  the  vicinity  of  the  National  Assembly  at- 
tracted there.  The  other  stairs  led  to  the  garden  of  the 
Assembly. 

On  the  side  of  the  Carrousel  were  four  courts  separated 
from  each  other,  and  from  the  Carrousel  itself,  ny  low 
offices,  and  by  walls  agunet  which  were  guard-houses, 
inclosing  the  chateau.  They  communicated  with  each 
otiier  by  doors.  The  first  of  these  courts,  on  the  side 
of  the  river,  was  the  avenue  to  the  Pavilion  Marsan,  uid 
was  called  the  "  Cour  des  Princes."  The  second  was  the 
"  Cour  Royale,"  iu  front  of  the  center  of  the  chateau,  and 
leading  to  the  grand  stair-case.  The  third  was  the  "  Cour 
des  Suisses,"  where  these  troops  have  tlieir  barrack.  The 
fourth  was  the  "Cour  de  Harean."  The  Pavilion  de 
Flore,  united  by  a  door  on  the  first  floor,  connected  the  Tuil- 
eries  to  the  long  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  which  extended 
along  the  banks  of  the  Seine  from  this  pavilion  to  the  Col- 
onnade. This  gallery  was  intended  to  be  the  museum  of 
France,  and  to  contain  chefi  d'ativre  of  antique  and  mod- 
em sculpture  and  painting,  v/hich  ages  transmit  as  evi- 
dences of  their  civilization  atid  the  intellectual  patrimony 
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of  getiiiu.  ConWuplsdrig  an  invanoo  of  tin  mob,  who 
might  scale  the  Louvre,  tbey  had  cut  away  ib'e  interfioor- 
ing  of  this  gallery  at  the  diatsnce  of  aixiy  paces  from  the 
Tuileries.  The  breaking  away  the  cominuDi cation  ren- 
dered a  lucceasful  attack  by  the  fint  Mor?  wholly  impos- 
iible.  A  guard  of  thirty  Swiss  watched  night  and  day  in 
the  apace  comprised  between  thia  cutting  aod  the  PaTiUoD 
de  Flore. 

Such  was  the  diapoaition  of  the  place  where  the  king 
WBB  doomed  to  receive  the  battle  of  the  people.  locloaed 
in  thia  palace,  there  waa  neither  arsenal,  ramparts,  Jreedom 
of  motion,  nor  retreat :  the  Tuileriee  were  omy  constructed 
to  reign  or  to  die  in. 

•  X. 

The  near  aimroach  of  thia  attack  was  agreed  upon  by 
all  parties.  Pebon  for  several  daya  went  constantly  to  tha 
chateau  to  confer  with  the  ministers  and  the  kug  himself 
as  to  the  means  of  defending  the  palace  and  the  constitu- 
tion. In  the  night  of  the  9th  he  went  to  the  Assembly, 
and  announced  that  the  tocsin  would  soand  at  midnight. 
He  gave,  with  his  own  hand,  to  M.  de  Mandat,  an  order  to 
double  the  posts,  and  to  repel  force  by  force. 

Mt  de  Mandat,  one  of  the  three  chie&  of  brigades  who 
in  turn  commanded  the  national  guard,  was  by  this  charged 
with  the  general  command  of  the  Tuileries.  A  man  of 
courage,  he  had  but  few  resources,  and  waa  more  ready  to 
die  than  to  command  properly.  The  king  had  the  fullest 
confidence  in  bis  devotion.  On  Thureday,  the  9th,  Mandat 
gave  orders  to  sixteen  battalions,  selected  from  the  national 
guard,  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness.  At  six  in  the  even- 
ing all  the  posts  of  the  chateau  were  tripled.  Two  days 
previous,  the  regiment  of  Swiss  guard,  amounting  to  900 
men,  arrived,  commanded  by  M.  do  Maitlardoz.  They 
were  lodged  in  the  H6tel  de  Brionne  ai»d  the  stables  of 
the  Cour  Marsan.  At  eleven  o'clock  they  were  under 
arms.     They  were  placed  as  advanced  guarda  at  all  the 


Thii^  of  the  national  guard  were  placed,  with  the  Swiss, 
n  tJie  Cour  Royale,  at  the  &ot  of  the  grand  atnir^Mse,  and 
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received  frotn  Mandat  the  order  to  repel  force  by  force, 
just  as  Petion  had-giren  a  Bimil&r  order  to  the  Gommandant- 
general.  Paris  wu  wholly  without  troopa  of  the  tine.  G«ii- 
eials  Wittenkoff  and  BoisHieu,  who  commuided  thesevew 
teonth  military  aiTisioti,  in  which  Paris  is  comprised,  bad  on 
derthem  only  the  foot  and  bai»e gendarmerit.  The  foot^m*- 
darmerie  wbb  stationed  in  the  barraclu,  with  the  exception 
of  160  men  placed  in  the  H6tel  de  Toulouse,  to  protect  the 
royal  tteasury  in  case  of  need.  Thirty  men  of  the  foot  ^nu 
darmene  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris  were  poated  at  the  feot  of 
the  king's  staircase  in  the  Gour  de*  Pnnces.  The  ntounted 
gatdarmerie  comprised  600  horsemen  commanded  by  Mes> 
sienrs  de  Rulhi^re  and  de  Verdi^ro.  At  eleven  o'clock  r.  m. 
they  drew  up  in  tine  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Louvre.  A 
weak  eauadron  of  mounted  ^witJarmme  arrived  in  the  night, 
and  took  up  a  position  in  the  CarrouseL  Three  pieces  of 
artillery  were  ^aced  in  the  Cour  Royale,  before  the  principal 
entrance,  one  in  the  Gour  des  Suisses,  two  in  the  Gour  dee 
Princes,  one  in  the  Gour  Maiean,  two  at  the  tuming-bridge, 
one  at  the  end  of  the  J*nnt  Royale,  one  at  the  door  of  Qie 
Manege — in  all,  twelve  pieces  of  cannon.  The  anitterymen 
were  volunteers  of  the  national  guard,  prpud  of  their  superi- 
onn  in  arms,  and  not  easily  controlled. 

When  the  national  guard  had  all  arrived,  ihey  formed  no 
more  than  a  body  of  2000  men.  The  Swiss  officers  frater- 
nized vrith  the  offieen  of  these  detachments  as  they  arrived, 
and  declared  that,  fnll  of  deference  for  the  nation,  their 
soldiers  would  follow  the  example  of  the  national  guard, 
and  do  neither  taore  nor  Uu  tiutn  the  dtizent  of  Pan*.  The 
Swiss  were  assembled  there,  where  their  flag  was  The 
red  uniforms  of  these  800  men,  aeated  or  lying  down  on  the 
landing>places  and  the  steps,  seemed  already  to  turn  the 
Princes'  atair-case  into  a  torrent  o{  blood. 


XII. 

Except  those  Swiaa  commanded  byBachmann,  D'Aflry. 
and  D'Erlach,  intrepid  soldiers,  the  other  troops— ec^- 
tered  about  in  the  gardens  and  conrt-^ards — ^etikarmtrU, 
BTtillary,  narional  guard,  presented  neitber  numbers  nnity, 
nor  devotion.  The  volunteer  did  not  know  hia  officer  •  the 
officer  could  not  rely  on  his  soldier.  No  person  had  ronfi- 
dence  in  any  one.  Courage  was  as  single  as  opinion-  The 
ttprit  de  oorp*— the  soul  of  soldiers — was  wanting  ■  it  waa 
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replaced  by  the  spirit  of  party.  But  opinionB,  inBtead  of 
beine  the  atreagta,  are  the  disiolution  of  armies.  Each 
had  his  opinion,  and  sought  to  make  it  prevail,  and  con- 
troversies became  quarrels. 

ConfiiHion  reigned  in  the  court- yards,  gardens,  and  postfl; 
ordera  and  counter-orders  crossed  and  neutralized  each 
other.  As  each  fresh  battalion  arrived,  the  feeling  of  the 
national  guard  underwent  a  change.  Those  of  the  quarters 
of  the  center  arrived  first,  consisting  of  the  rich  bourgeouie 
of  Paris,  having  feelings  similar  to  those  of  La  Fayette, 
whose  pretorians  they  had  been  for  three  years.  Conquer- 
ors at  the  Gh amp-de-Mars,  at  Vincennes,  and  in  twenty 
emeuUt,  they  despised  the  people,  and  desired  to  avenge 
the  constitution  and  the  king,  so  bitterly  outraged  on  the 
30th  of  June.  The  battalions  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain, 
and  the  other  corps,  were  inspired  with  wholly  different 
feeUugs,  and 'came  to  the  Tnileries  amid  shouts  of  Vive 
Petion!  Vive  la  nation!  and  cries  of  Vive  le  roi!  hailed 
them  in  return  from  the  faithful  battalions  in  the  chateau. 


XIII. 

The  men  of  the  20th  of  June,  the  idle  and  vagabond 
fidirii  in  Paris,  the  Marseillais,  whom  the  voice  of  Danton 
nad  not  yet  called  to  the  Cordeliers,  were  assembled  roand 
the  gates,  on  the  side  of  the  garden,  the  Palais  Koyal,  and 
the  court-yards.  They  hailed  the  battalions  of  pikes  with 
shouts  of  joy.  "  We  are  your  brothers,  and  there's  the 
enemy,"  they  said,  pointing  to  the  wiiido^  of  the  king. 
~"  Bring  us  his  head,  and  the  heads  of  bis  wife  and  chil- 
dren, as  rallying  signals,  at  the  end  of  your  pikes ;"  and 
signs  of  intelligence  and  shouts  of  laughter  repbed  to  these 
imprecations. 

The  gates  which  separated  the  Cour  Royale  from  the 
Tuileries  were  not  closed,  and  the  crowd  threatened  every 
moment  to  enter.  Two  Swiss  were  placed  on  each  side  of 
this  door  to  prevent  persona  from  entering.  A  Msrseillais 
coining  from  the  crowd,  with  a  dVawn  sword  in  his  band, 
"  Wretches,"  he  said  to  the  Swiss,  lifting  his  weapon, "  this 
is  the  last  time  you  will  mount  guard ;  a  few  hours  more 
and  we  shall  exterminate  you." 
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lu  the  interior  of  the  chatean  the  forces  were  seithur 
more  ccmgraouB  nor  more  imposiDg :  there  waa  mora  reso- 
lution, but  not  more  unity.  The  batlalioiu  of  the  national 
guard  were  placed,  without  any  regularity,  to  the  amount 
of  600  men.  Madame  Elisabeth  occupied  the  Pavilion  de 
'Flore :  the  qaeeo  reeided  on  the  ground -floort  !u>d  her  apart- 
menta  communicated  with  tbose^of  the  liing.  He,  fond  oi 
a  simple  life,  employed  like  one  of^  the  people,  had  con- 
structed placea  for  hie  pursnits,  where  he  delighted  to  re- 
tire and  give  himself  up  to  study  or  his  labors  as  a  lock- 
maker,  surrounded  by  his  maps,  books,  and-working  tools, 
belioTing  that  destiny  forgot  him  because  he  forgot  dea- 

XV. 

The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  palace,  ss  well  as  the  gal- 
lery of  the  Carracei,  the  council-chamber,  guard-rooms, 
theater,  and  chapel,  bad  been  made  armories,  filled  with 
piled  weapons,  military  ■poata,  and  groups  of  armed  men. 
Every  minute  Mandst,  the  commandant,  and  his  aides-de- 
camp passed  trom  the  gardens  to  the  king,  from  the  king 
to  the  poets.  The  ministers,  generals,  M.  de  Boissieu,  M. 
de  Lachesuaye,  second  in  command  under  M.  de  Mandat; 
D'Ermigny,  commandant  of  the  gendarmerie;  Carl  and 
Guinguerlo,  bis  lieutenants;  Koederer;  the  members  of  the 
department  of  Paris ;  two  municipal  officers,  Leroux  and 
Bmie;  and  Petion  himself,  were  conunually  moving  about 
from  one  apartment  to  tfae  other. 

xyi. 

While  these  troops  gathered  round  the  king,  there  were 
'  others  who.  came,  but  who  bad.  lio  better  claim  to  enter  tbe 
chateau  than  their  courage.  These  were  the  officers  of 
the  constitutional  guard,  who,  though  recently  disbanded, 
still  preserred  their  weapons  and  remembered  their  oatb. 
Some  yoUog  royalists;  Andr^  Chenier,  CbampQenetz,  Su- 
leau,  Richer-Serizy,  all  royalist  writers,  who  left  the  pen 
for  the  sword.  There  were  also  some  faithful  servants  and 
others,  making  altogether  two  hundred  gentlemen  of  Paris 
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or  the  provincea,  moat  of  them  brave  officera  whu  aaA  re- 
cently quitted  their  regiments,  Hiid  who  desired  neither  to 
compromise  their  caste  in  marching  against  their  emigrant 
brotbera,  nor  betra;f  the  nation  by  emigrating. 

This  devotioD  had  only  the  reward  of  approvirg  con- 
sciences. Among  these  cheraliers  were  the  old  and  intrepid 
Marshal  de  Mailly,  in  his  eightieth  year,  Measta.  d'Herrilly, 
de  Pont-Labb^,  de  Viomlnil,  de  Casteja,  de  Villers,  de 
Lftmartine,  de  Virieu,  du  Vigier,  de  Clermont-d'Amhoise, 
de  Bouves,  d'Autichamp,  d'Halonville,  de  Mail)^,  de  Puy- 
s^gur — all  soldiers  of  different  rank  and  standing,  com- 
manding, under  the  Manhd  de  HaiUy,  corps  <tf  these  se- 
lect soldiers. 

XVII. 

These  corps  were  divided  into  two  companies,  and  their 
commanders  had  hoped  to  find  arms  ready  in  the  chateau ; 
but  this  precaution  had  been  neglected,  and  thus  the  great- 
er pcntibn  had  only  pistols  and  swords.  They  passed  these 
men  in  review  before  the  king  and  queen,  and  a  few  words 
irom  the  latter  so  electrified  them  that  tbey  drew  their 
swords  and  presented  arms  by  a  common  and  enthusiastic 
impulse.  The  mass  of  national  guards  scattered  through 
the  apartments  aflbcted  to  discover  a  conspiracy  in  thwe 
marks  of  fidelity,  and  many  of  them  passed  over  to  the 
mob. 

Every  thing  announced  defectioo,  vriiile  nothing  be- 
Rwke  enAosiaam  in  this  body.  They  awaited  fate  when 
toe^  akoold  have  directed  ic  The  king  prayed  instead  of 
acting. 

xvm. 

More  Christian  than  king,  he  vna  shut  up  few  many,  hours 
with  his  confessor,  employed  in  seeking  resignation  in 
Aose  last  momenta  which  tre  most  desperate  catastrophes 
still  leave  to  greM  minds  to  enable  them  to  grasp  fbrtnne 
yet  once  again.  Four  or  five  thousand  combatants  in  a 
sla-otig  position,  having  for  a  field  of  battle  the  palaces  of 
kings,  with  bayonets  fixed,  cannon  loaded,  two  bodies  of 
cavalry,  a  king  at  their  head,  an  intrepid  queen,  innocent 
diildren  in  the  midst  of  them,  an  andecided  Assemhly  W 
their  door,  the  law  and  die  conatitation  at  their  side,  opin- 
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ion  at  least  divided  in  the  nation— all  these  might  possi- 
bly have  repulsed  the  confused  and  disorganised  masses 
brought  by  tnsnrrecUon  slowly  around  the  chateau — have 
broken  down  the  masses  of  the  people — crushed  the  Mar- 
seillais,  so  hateful  U>  Fari^— havo  swept  the  faubourgB,  ral' 
lied  the  indecisive  legions  of  the  civic  force  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  victory — have  imposed  on  the  Assembly  still  hesita- 
ting— have  acquired  power  once  more — appealed  to  Luck- 
ner  and  La  Fayette — effected  a  junction  with  the  troops  at 
Compi^gne — placed  the  king  in  the  center  of  the  army  be- 
tween the  foreign  powers  and  the  people,  and  have  delayed 
for  soma  time  coalition  and  the  Revolution.  But  for  this 
a  hem  was  needed,  and  the  monarchy  bad  only  a  victim. 


BOOK  III. 


*  During  the  lone  hours  of  the  tiight,  and  those  that  fol- 
lowed the  dawn  of  day,  the  queen  and  Madame  Blizabeth 
went  continually  to  and  fro,  irom  the  apartment  of  the  king 
to  that  of  the  royal  children,  and  from  thence  to  the  councit 
hall,  where  the  ministers  were  sitting.  They  crossed  the 
rooms  filled  with  tbeir  defenders,  concealing  their  teara, 
and  inspiring,  by  their  apparent  serenity,  by  their  smiles 
and  their  words,  the  confidence  that  they  had  not  wholly 
lost.  The  presence  of  these  two  priDcesaes,  wandering  at 
head  of  night  in  the  palace  filled  with  armed  men — the 
one  a  queen  and  a  mother,  trembling  at  once  for  her  hus- 
band and  her  children,  the  other  a  devoted  sister,  trembling 
for  the  life  of  a  brother,  each  insensible  lo  her  own  dan- 
ger, vraa  the  most  eloquent  appeal  to  the  compassion,  the 
generosity,  and  the  courage  of  the  defenders  of  the  cha- 
teau. Marie  Antoinette,  who  has  been  represented  in  the 
pamphlets  of  her  enemies  aa  a  crowned  fury,  carrying  her 
rage  to  madness  and  her  dejection  to  tears — now  declar- 
ing she  would  be  nailed  to  the  walls  of  the  palace,  now 
oflaring  a  pistol  to  the  king,  and  counseling  him  to  commit 
suicide — was  a  prey  neither  to  these  outbreaks  of  rage  nor 
this  despondency.  She  was,  with  dignity  and  truth,  alike 
free  froia  alfected  heroism  and  timid  dejection,  that  which 
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her  eex,  her  rank,  and  her  quality  of -queen,  wife,  and 
mother  called  on  ber  to  be,  at  a  momeiit  wben  all  ihe  differ- 
ent sentiments  awakened  by  the  duties  of  these  several 
duties,  displayed  theniselves  in  her  language  and  beaiing. 
Fully  equal  to  all  her  tendernesB,  ber  grestaeBS,  and  ber 
misfortunes — her  mind,  her  features,  her  words  and  her 
actions  faithfully  reflected  all  the  phases  and  transitions 
from  a  throne  to  captivity,  which  she  underwent  during 
those  long  hours.  Sue  was  a  woman,  a  wife,  a  mother,  and 
a  queen,  wounded  or  threatened  in  her  tenderest  feelings. 
She  feared,  she  hoped,  she  despaired,  and  she  reassured 
herself  successively,  while  she  yet  hoped  without  excess, 
and  was  discouraged  without  being  prostrated,  Slie  wept, 
not  from  weakness,  but  from  affection ;  she  mourned,  but 
over  her  children ;  she  Veiled  her  anguish  and  her  grief 
beneath  the  respect  she  owed  to  herself,  to  royalty,  to  the 
blood  of  her  mother,  Maria  Theresa,  and  to  the  people  by 
whom  she  waa  eurrounded.  After  having  wept  at  the  cra- 
dle of  her  son  and  daughter,  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  and  in 
the  arms  of  ber  sister  and  her  friend,  she  wiped  away  the 
traces  of  ber  tears  from  ber  cheeks,  and  reappeared  seri- 
ous, yet  calm ;  touched,  yet  firm ;  possessing  a  sensitiv* 
heart,  yet  mastering  its  impulses.  Such  was  Marie  Antoi- 
nette during  the  four-and-twenty  hours  replete  with  so 
many  crises  that- must  have  overpowered  any  but  herself. 
She  was,  like  all  her  sex,  a  woman,  inspired  more  by  na- 
ture than  policy ;  better  calculated  to  bear  peri)  and  mis- 
fortune .with  heroism  than  to  guide  and  advise  the  king ! 
her  place  was  rather  in  action  than  in  the  council-chamber. 

II. 

The  king  had  summoned  Rcederer,  the  procureur  ayn-  . 
die  of  the  department  of  Paris.  Fetion  waa  not  at  tha 
chateau;  be  however  arrived,  gave  the  king  a  report  of 
the  state  of  Fans,  and  refused  powder  to  the  commandant- 
general  Mandat,  who  complained  that  his  troops  had  but 
Uiree  rounds  of  balNcartridge.  Under  pretense  of  the  ex- 
treme heat  of  the  room,  Fetion  quitted  it,  followed  by 
ItceOerer;  and  they  both  descended  to  the  garden,  where 
Fetion  was  surrounded  by  municipal  officers  and  young 
national  guards,  who  were  laughing  and  joking  near  him. 
This  group  of  magistrates  and  national  guards  sauntered 
quietly  along  the  terrace  that  bordered  the  wa 
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ing  on  indifferent  subjects  as  though  they  had  just  quitted 
a  ball'rooni.  At  the  end  of  the  terrace  they  heard  the 
drams  beat  the  rappel ;  they  returned,  and  amid  the  si- 
lence of  the  night,  diBtihctly  heard  the  tocsin  of  the  fau- 
bourgs. P6tion,  who  affected  a  stoical  indifference,  suffered 
Rcederer  to  appear  alone  before  the  king,  while  be  re- 
mained on  the  terrace,  as  he  feared  for  his  liie. 

Although  the  night  was  not  dark,  the  chateau  cast  its 
shadow  Iw  into  the  garden,  and  lighted  lamps  bad  been 
placed  on  the  balustrades  that  bordered  the  terrace.  Sev- 
eral grenadiers  <^  the  battalion  dee  Filles  Saint  Thomas 
stationed  on  the  terrace,  and  who  abhorred  FJition  as  the 
secret  instigator  of  the  insurrection,  extinguished  the  lampi 
and  surrounded  the  mayor,  as  though  to  make  an  hostage 
of  him.  Potion  understood  the  meaning  of  this  movement ; 
he  heard  their  muttered  threats  and  saw  their  gestures. 
"He  shall  answer  with  his  head  for  the  events  of  this 
night,"  said  a  grenadier  to  his  comrades.  Concealing  his 
apprehensions  beneKth  a  firm  countenance,  Potion  seated 
himself  on  the  edge  of  the  terrace,  amid  the  municipal  offi- 
cers, and  passed  part  of  the  night  in  calm  conversation 
with  them.  It  was  openly  said  at  the  chateau  and  in  the 
ranks  of  the  loyalists,  that,  since  Potion  bad  dared  to  brave 
their  vengeance,  he  should  be  detained,  and  himself  ex- 
piosed  to  those  blows  dealt  at  his  instigation  against  the 
monarchy.  A  municipal  officer  named  Mouchet,  seeing 
Potion  in  this  perilous  situation,  and  warned  by  a  sign 
from  the  mayor,  hastened  to  the  Natiotul  Assembly,  and 
spoke  to  several  members :  "  If  you  do  not  instantly  sum- 
mon the  mayor  of  Puis  to  the  bar  of  this  Assembly,  he 
will  be  assassinated." 

Louis  XVI.,  engaged  in  prayer,  and  bis  heart  far  more 
full  of  pardon  than  vengeance,  did  not  dream  of  as  assas- 
sination ;  the  A;ssembly,  however,  affected  to  credit  the 
existence  of  criminal  intentions,  atid  summoned  the  mayor 
to  appear  at  the  bar.  Two  ushers  of  the  chambers,  pre- 
ceded by  guards  and  torch-bearers,  camp  to  inform  Petion 
of  the  decree  that  freed  him.  At  the  same  instant  ,the 
minister  of  justice  seat  to  request  Potion  to  come  to  the 
king,  "  If  I  mount  that  stair-case,"  replied  ho,  "  I  shall 
never  descend  alive."  P6tion  then  proceeded  to  the  As- 
sembly, and  thence  to  the  Hdtel-de-Ville,  where  he  was 
detained  by  hie  accomplices  at  Charenton,  and  did  not  re- 
appear at  the  chateau. 
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It  was  past  midnight ;  every  window  in  the  Tuiieriei 
was  opened,  and  crowded  by  those  eager  to  listen  to  the 
tocsin,  while  they  named  auccessivelj  the  quarter,  the 
church,  ftnd  the  tower,  whence  this  Bummona  i>f  rerolt 
pealed  forth. 

In  the  dty,  the  citizens  quitted  their  houses  at  the  sound, 
and  stood  at  their  doon  ready  to  follow  the  torrent  whith- 
ersoever it  should  lead  them.  The  sections,  inauirectioti- 
ally  convoked  since  ten  o'clock,  had  deliberated  with  al- 
most closed  doors,  and  each  had  dispatched  a  eommwaira 
to  the  H6teI-de-Ville  to  replace  the  council  of  the  Com- 
mune by  an  insurrectional  committee.  The  unanimous 
and  preconcerted  instructiotu  of  these  commissaries  was 
to  adopt  dl  measures  necessary  to  secure  public  safety 
and  the  conquest  of  liberty.  These  deputies,  who  had 
met  without  opposition  at  the  Hdtel-de-Ville  to  the  num- 
ber of  a  hundred  and  ninety-two  members,  formed  them- 
selves into  a  municipality,  retaining  amoDK  them  Fetion, 
Danton,  and  lAanuel,  chose  for  their  president  Hugueniu, 
of  the  faubourg  Sl  Antoine,  the  orator  of  the  petition  of 
the  20th  of  June  ;  and  for  secretary,  Tallien,  a  young  pat- 
riot of  five-and-twenty,  the  editor  of  a  paper  called  "  L^Ami 
de*  dloyau."  This  municipality  became,  from  eleven 
o'clock,  the  committee  that  directed  the  movements  of  the 
people,  and  the  progress  of  the  Revolution.  Pction,  de- 
tained under  a  feigned  arrest  to  save  the  dignity  of  the 
law,  took  no  further  share  in  the  acta  of  the  night. 

IV. 

The  cMnmandant-general,  Mandat,  who  always  answer- 
ed to  the  people  for  the  king,  and  to  the  king  for  the  peo- 
ple, completed  that  disposition  of  the  troo^  on  the  strength 
of  the  orders  which  Fetion,  as  mayor  of  Faris,  had  signed. 
'  Mandat  sent  five  hundred  men  with  cannon  to  the  H6tel- 
de-Ville  to  guard  the  passages  of  the  Arcade  St.  Jean,  by 
which  the  column  of  Uie  faubourg  St.  Antoine  would  do- 
bonche.  He  alao  stationed  a  battalion  with  two  guns  at 
the  Pont  Neuf,  to  hold  the  biidge,  against  the  Marseillais, 
to  drive  them  back  into  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  and 
thence  to  the  Port  Royal,  where  the  guns  in  the  Pavilion 
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de  Flore  would  play  upon  them.  Nothing  wu  wsnting 
in  these  dispneitionB  but  troops  to  carry  them  out.  Scarcely 
hsd  Mandat  isaned  these  orden  when  a  decree  of  the  mu- 
uicipalitjr  summoned  him  to  the  H6t«l-de-yille,  to  inform 
them  of  the  state  of  the  chateau,  and  what  meuures  he 
had  adopted  to  preserve  trsDquilltty  in  Paris. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  order,  Mandat  hesitated  between 
his  presentiment  of  danger  and  his  legal  duty.  Legally, 
the  municipality  had  the  control  of  the  national  guard, 
and  could  summon  its  commaQdaot  before  them.  Mandat 
was,  moreom',  ignorant  thu  this  municipality,  Tiolently 
cbaneed  by  the  sections,  was  now  merely  att  inauirec- 
tionsl  committee.  He  consnlted  Rcsderer,  who,  like  him- 
self, unconscious  of  the  change  that  had  taken  place  at  the 
U6tel-de-VilIe,  advised  him  to  obey.  Mandat,  as  though 
from  some  mysterious  wamingi  sought  for  pretexts  to  de- 
lay his  going  thither;  at  last,  however,  he  resolved  to  set 
out,  and  his  son,  a  boy  of  twelve  yeaia,  insisted  upon 
accompanying  him.  Mandat  mounted  his  bone,  and, 
attended  only  by  his  son  and  one  aide-de-camp,  he  pro- 
ceeded along  the  quays  to  the  H6tel-de-Vdle.  As  be 
mounted  the  steps,  he  was  struck  with  tfae  aspect  of  tha 
stem  and  unknown  visages  that  Bunouuded  bun,  and  too 
late  he  comprehended  that  be  had  to  account  to  con- 
spirators for  the  measures  he  had  taken  to  prevent  the 
success  of  the  conspiracy.  "  By  whose  order,"  said 
Huguenin,  "  did  you  doubly  the  guard  of  the  diateau  t" 
"  By  order  of  Petion,"  replied  the  unfortunate  MandaL 
" Produce  this  order."  "I  have  left  it  at  the  Tuileries." 
"When  was  it  given t"  "Three  days  ago;  I  will  pro- 
duce it."  "Why  did  you  order  the  cannon  to  be  ad- 
vanced 1"  "  Because  when  the  battalion  marches,  it  is 
always  followed  by  the  guns."  "  Does  not  the  national 
gnard  forcibly  detain  Petion  1"  "That  is  untrue;  the 
national  guards  were  full  of  respect  and  deference  for  tha 
mayor  of  Paris ;  I  myself  saluted  him  as  he  left."  In  the 
midHt  of  these  interrogatories  a  letter  was  laid  on  the  table 
of  die  council-general  from  Mandat  to  the  officer  command* 
iag  the  troops  posted  at  the  HAtel-de-Viile.  It  was  ordered 
to  be  read.  Mandat  ordered  the  battalion  of  the  H6tol-de- 
Ville  to  dissipate  the  mob  that  marched  on  the  chateau, 
by  taking  it  in  the  flank  and  rear,  this  letter  was  bis 
death- warrant.  The  president  ordered  his  committal  to 
the  Abbaye ;  and  the  president,  as  be  issued  this  order. 
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explained  its  meBning  by  a,  horizontal  geature  of  hb  buid. 
A  pistol-ball  struck  down  the  unhappy  officer  on  the  aieps 
of  the  HAtel-de-Ville ;  snd  he  was  fiDisbed  by  pike  'and 
saber  thrusts ;  his  son,  who  waa  waiting  on  the  steps,  in 
vain  endeavored  to  protect  his  father's  body,  and  the  life- 
less corpse  of  Mandat,  cast  into  the  Seine,  bore  away  with 
it  all  trace  of  the  order  of  Potion. 


The  news  of  the  death  of  Mandat,  brought  to  the 
TuilerieB  by  his  aide-de-camp,  filled  the  queen  with  con- 
sternation, and  the  national  guard  with  irresolution.  La- 
cfaesnaye,  a  chief  de  battalion,  assmned  the  command. . 
But  the  occupation  of  the  H6teI-de-Yille  by  the  sections, 
a.  revolutionary  municipality,  and  the  chief  command  being 
in  the  hands  of  Santerre,  crushed  hia  moral  power ;  and 
the  fate  of  Mandat  seemed  to  presage  hia  own.  The  two 
advanced  posts  of  .the  H6tel-de-Ville_and  the  Font  Neuf 
were  forced ;  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoiue,  to  the  number 
of  fourteen  thousand  men,  debouched  by  the  Arcade  Saint 
Jean ;  the  Marseillais  and  the  Faubourg  Saint  Marceau, 
to  the  number  of  stx  thousand,  crossed  the  Pont  Neuf; 
an  enormous  throng  of  spectatora  swelled  this  army  of  the 
people,  and  increased  it  to  nearly  a  hundred  thousand 

The  procureur  of  the  department,  Roederer,  learning^ 
the  deatb  of  Mandat,  and  the  installation  of  an  tosurrec- 
tional  council,  wrote  tti  the  council  of  the  department  to 
meet  at  the  chateau  to  concert  measures  against  the  new 
municipality,  or  to  ratify  its  orders.  The  department, 
without  possessing  any  other  empire  over  the  people  than 
the  law,  which  was  broken  in  its  hands,  sent  two  t:ommis- 
sioners,  Messrs.  Levieillard  and  De  Fauconpret,  to  con- 
sult with  the  king  and  Rcederer.  Hisderer  and  the  two 
members  of  the  department  went  together  into  a  small 
room  looking  on  to  the  garden,  and  adjoining  the  king's 
apartment.  Rcederer  prayed  the  king  to  sign  an  order 
authorizing  the  council  of  the  department  to  remove  from 
the  apartment  in  which  they  usually  met,  "  My  luinisters 
are  not  there,"  replied  Louia  XVI.;  "  I  will  sign  the  order 
when  they  return."  It  was  not  yet  light  in  the  apar^ 
ments ;  and  a  second  ailer,  a  carriage  wan  heard  to  dinve 
out  of  the  court,  and,  on  opening  the  blinds,  it  was  dis 
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GOTBred  to  be  the  OBrriage  of  Petion  retuniiDg  borne 
empty.     The  day  now  began  to  break. 

Miidanae  Elizabeth  approached  the  window,  and  gazed 
out ;  tbe  sky  was  red,  as  if  from  the  jeflection  of  a  con- 
flagration. "  Sister,"  said  ahe  to  the  queen,  "  oome  and 
see  the  aun  rise."  The  queen  rose,  aigbed,  and,  for  the 
last  time,  beheld  the  sun  through  windows  that  hod  no 
bars  to  them. 

At  three  o'clock  the  king  amin  retired  into  his  chamber, 
leaving  the  queen,  Madsrae  Elizabeth,  the  mimHters,  and 
Roederer,  in  the  council-chamber ;  and  it  is  believed  that, 
worn  out  by  fatigue  and  emotion,  and  reasaured  by  the 
intelligence  he  had  just  received,  he  sought  to  recruit  in 
Ble«p  that  force  of  which  he  would  stand  in  need  at  day- 
bleak.  The  queen  and  her  sister  were  surrounded  by  the 
Princeese  de  Lambatle,  the  Princesse  de  Tarente-Latre- 
mouille,  Mesdames  de  Laroche-Aymon,  and  de  Ginestuus, 
de  ToDTzel,  guvemesa  of  the  royal  children,  de  Makay, 
de  Bouzy,  and  de  Villefort,  the  under  governesses — ladies 
of  the  Court,  who  were  raised  in  one  night,  by  the  dangers 
and  reverses  of  their  sovereign,  to  that  perfect  forgetful- 
ness  of  self  which  is  the  natural  heroism  of  wotnain. 

VI. 

Tbe  queen,  Madame  Elizabeth,  all  these  ladies,  these 
magiBtratea,  and  soldiers,  sat  on  the  benches  or  stools  in 
the  coubcil-ch amber.  The  queen  and  princesses  frequent- 
ly conversed  with  Kcederer,  who  displayed,  during  the 
whole  of  this  night,  as  on  the  SOth  of  June,  the  character- 
isdcs  of  a  great  and  eonatitutional  oitizen :  the  queen  look 
ed  on  him  as  an  austere  yet  loyal  counselor,  the  king  as  a 
last  friend. 

Toward  four  o'clock  the  king  quitted  his  bedchamber, 
and  reappeared  in  the  council,  it  was  evident,  trom  the 
disorder^  state  of  hisjlress,  that  he  had  lain  down  for  a 
abort  time.  His  hair,  powdered  and  curled  on  one  side, 
was  without  powder  and  flattened  on  the  other;  hia  pallid 
features,  swelled  eyes,  and  trembling  lips,  plainly  showed 
that  be  had  been  weeping ;  but  tbe  some  serenity  was  vis- 
ibie  on  his  brow,  and  the  same  smile  of  goodness  played 
around  hia  mouth.  It  was  not  in  the  power  of  human 
events  to  leave  a  trace  of  resentment  in  the  heart  or  on  the 
features  of  this  prince :  hi«  fiienda  only  loved,  and  his  en- 
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eraies  only  Tilipended,  hie  goodneaa,  which  was  at  once 
his  virtue  and  iiis  defect 

Mario  Antoinette  demanded  of  Roederer  what  was  best 
to  be  done  in  circuinstancee  such  as  tboie  which  now  de- 
clared thomselvM.  Rooderer  did  not  (in  order  to  enlight- 
en tbe  queen  as  to  her  real  position)  conceal  any  thing, 
however  painful,  from  her;  and  he  suggested,  for  the  first 
time,  the  idea  of  placing  the  king  and  his  family  under  the 
protection  of  the  nation,  by  conducting  them  to  the  Nation- 
al Assembly,  and  thus  rendering  them  as  inviolable  and 
sacred  as  the  constitution  itself. 

£uch  was  Rosderer's  advice,  Marie  Antoinette  blushed 
as  she  listened  to  him ;  and  it  was  evident  that  her  qneetiiy 
pride  struggled  with  her  tenderness  as  a  wife  and  mother. 
M.  Dubouchage,  minister  for  naval  affain,  &  loyal  gentle- 
man and  intrepid  seaman,  came  to  her  asaiatatice.  "  Thus, 
monsieur,"  said  he  to  Rcederer,  "  you  propose  to  conduct 
the  king  to  his  enemy,"  "  The  AasemDly  w  less  inimical 
than  you  imagine,"  replied  the  procureur  of  tbe  depart* 
meet,  "  since  at  the  last  monarchical  vote  four  hundred  of 
its  members  against  two  hundred  voted  fur  La  Fayette :  be- 
sides, of  two  dangers,  I  choose  the  less;  and  I  propose  the 
only  chance  of  safety  fate  has  left  the  king." 

VII. 

Tbe  queen,  with  an  accent  of  irritated  res<dutian,  oa 
Aough  she  sought  to  reassure  herself  by  the  soutid  of  her 
voice — "  Monsieur,"  said  she,  '*  we  have  troops  here :  it 
is  time  that  we  should  loam  who  will  carry  the  day,  the 
king  or  tbe  faction."  Rcaderer  proposed  to  send  for  the 
commandant-general  who  had  succeeded  the  unfoitunate 
Mandat;  this  was  Lachesnaye.  On  his  arrival,  he  waa 
asked  wfaether  the  means  of  defense  were  sufficient,  and 
if  he  had  taken  measures  to  arrest  tbe  progress  of  the  col- 
umns that  were  marching  upon  the  dwelling  of  the  "king. 
Lachesnaye  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  added  that  the 
Carrousel  was  guarded ;  then  addresmn^  tbe  queen  in  a 
tone  (rf  re[»^>Bch,  "  Madam,"  said  he,  "  it  is  my  duty  to  in- 
form you,  that  the  apartments  are  fiitl  of  strangers,  who 
surround  the  king,  and  whose  presence  offends  tbe  nation- 
al guard."  "  The  national  guard  has  no  need  to  be  of* 
fended,"  returned  the  queen;  "they  are  all  trusty  men," 
The  attitude  and  the  language  of  Marie  Antoinette  con- 
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vtnced  Rcsderar  that  the  iohabituitB  of  the  cbatssn  had  re- 
■olred  upon  battle,  and  that  they  wishAil  fi>r  a  Tictory  to 
intimidate  the  Assembly;  and  he  inainnated  that  the  kinir 
shuuld  at  least  write  to  the  legialatiTS  body  and  demaiM 
ita  BSUBtance.  M.  Dubouchage  again  combated  thia  pro> 
poaaL  "  If  this  idea  is  worth  nothing."  replied  Hoederer, 
"Jet  two  noiniateta  proceed  to  the  Asaemh^,  and  demand 
that  commisaioners  be  sent  to  the  chateau." 

This  plan  was  adopted,  MM.  de  Joly  and  Chatnpion  aet 
out  for  the  Aaaembly. 

The  Assembly  was  calmly  deltbenting  <m  the  emai 
pation  of  the  blscka  whan  the  two  tniniMera  arrived, 
de  Joly,  the  miaister  of  justice,  described  the  perilous 
uation  of  all  at  the  chateau,  the  need  of  imtimdiate  mi 
ures  tn  guard  against  it,  and  the  desire  of  the  king  that 
they  should  senda  d^utation  (tf  the  representatives  of  tb« 
nation  to  aid  his  efforts  to  preaerve  the  constitution,  and 
protect  by  their  presence  the  lirea  of  hia  family.  The 
Assembly  passed  disdainfully  to  the  order  of  the  day.  It 
was  by  no  tneaiu  numerous,  aad  wore  ^e  appearance  oj 
a  pt)>litical  body  who  expect  a  migb^  downAll,  and  who 
await  the  erent  fton  a  disiaaoe. 

vm. 

MM.  de  Joly  and  Champion  left  the  Aaaerably.  Rts- 
derer  and  the  ministera  had  remaitted  in  conference  in  the 
small  apartment  adjoining  that  of  the  king.  The  members 
of  the  department  arrired  and  informed  the  mtnistera  of  the 
formation  of  the  new  municipality  ;  diat  cartridges  had  been 
distributed  among  the  Maraeillaist  and  that  both  they  and 
the  battalion  of  the  Cordeliers  were  fay  this  time  nuarching 
on  the  chateau.  The  law,  dethroned  every  where,  had 
now  no  odier  refuge  t^Moi  tbe  Tnileriea :  they  urged  the 
king  to  seek  refuge  at  the  Aaaembly.  "  No,"  replied  M. 
Dubouchage,  who  hsd  juat  heard  the  impreeationa  poured 
forth  against  du  kmg  by  tbe  bettaliona  cf  pikes :  "  There 
is  no  other  hope  of  safety  for  him  but  here — he  must  die 
or  triumph." 

The  members  of  the  department,  headed  by  Roederer, 
resolved  to  ^  themselvea  to  the  legislative  body,  to  inform 
them  of  their  situation,  tbe  advice  they  had  given  the  king, 
and  extort  from  the  Assembly  a  decree  which  would  save 
all.     Tfaeae  members  of  A«  deputmcnt  met  close  to  tho 
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AfleemUj  the  two  minifltere  who  were  leavjog  it.  "  What 
are  you  going'  to  do  t"  said  the  ininiBtei  of  juBtice.  "  We 
have  just  entreated  the  AiBembly  to  sumnioD  the  king; 
the  memben  ecarcety  deigned  to  listen  to  us ;  they  are  not 
sufficiently  numerous  to  pass  any  measuriee ;  there  are  not 
sixty  present."  The  discouraged  members  of  the  depart- 
ment returned  to  the  chateau  with  the  ministers.  At  the 
foot  of  the  grand  stair-case  the  aititleryraen,  who  with  their 
gups  were  etatioDed  in  the  vestibule,  stopped  them.  "  Gen- 
tlemen," said  they,  with  Tisible  anxiety  on  their  countenan- 
ces, "  Shall  we  be  foceed  to  fire  on  oar  brothers  V  "  You 
are  only-here,"  replied  Roederer,  "to  guard  the  king's 
palace,  and  prevMit  its  being  entered  by  force  ;  those  who 
fire  on  you  will  no  longer  be  your  brothers." 

These  words  having  appeared  to  satisfy  the  artillery- 
men, Rcederer  and  his  colleagues  were  requested  to  re- 
peat them  in  the  courts,  where  the  same  scruples  prevuled- 
among  the  national  guards.  Rcederer  and  his  colleagues 
tniTOrsed  the  vestibule,  and  entered  the  Cour  Royale, 
which  presented  a  formidable  aspect  of  defense.  On  the 
ri^it  was  ranged  a  battalion  of  grenadiers  of  the  national 
guard,  that  extended  from  the  windows  of  the  chateau  to 
the  walls  of  the  Carrousel.  On  the  left,  and  &cing  the 
civic  battalion,  was  a  battalion  of  the  Swiss  guards;  and 
,  these  two  bodies  of  troops,  by  their  cross  fire,  would  an- 
-nibilate  the  columnt  of  the  people  that  attempted  to 
penetrate  into  the  Court  &om  the  CarrouseL  Between 
these  two  hedges  of  bayonets,  five  pieces  of  cannon, 
pointed  against  the  Carrousel,  were  ranged  before  the 
great  gate  of  the  Tuileries,  and  would  have  swept  away 
uieir  assailants  on  this  side,  aa  the  five  guns  in  the  garden 
opened  on  ihem  on  the  other.  Such  dispositions  rendered 
the  other  courts  impregnable.  The  deputation  advanced 
to  tiie  battalion  of  the  national  guard,  and  Risderer,  plac- 
ing himself  iii  the  center,  addressed  them  iii  firm  and  mod- 
erate terms  befitting  the  organ  of  the  law: — -"No  attack, 
a  steady  countenance,  and  firmly  on  the  defensive." 

IX. 

The  battalion  displayed  neither  enthusiasm  nor  hesitfr 
tion.  The  procureur  syndic  went  into  the  centei-  of  th« 
crowd  to  address  the  artillerymen,  who  immediately  re- 
treated out  of  hearing,  as  if  to  avoid  an  appeal,  which  they 
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bad  predetermined  not  to  obey.  One  of  them,  however, 
a  mau  of  martial  exterior  and  reaolute  demeanor,  went  up 
to  the  magistrate  and  said,  "  But  if  tbey  fire  on  us,  Bhafi 
you  be  there  1"  "I.  shall  be  there,"  replied  Rcederer; 
"and  not  behind  the  cannon,  but  before  tbem;  so  that  it 
any  one  should  perish  to-day,  we  shall  perish  fiiM  in  de- 
fense of  the  laws!"  "We  shall  all  be  there,"  exclaimed 
the  members  of  ibe  department  at  once.  At  these  words 
an  aililleryman  drew  the  charge  of  his  gun,  and  scattered 
the  powder  on  the  ground,  and,  treading  on  the  lighted 
match,  extinguished  it.  The  people  applajided  the  artil 
leryman  from  the  top  of  the  walls  of  the  CarrouseL 

After  some  vain  atteropta  to  address  the  other  soldiers, 
during  which  the  door  was  being  conliDually  struck  by  the 
persons  without,  and  amid  loud  noises  of  the  multitude, 
aa  it  increaoed,  the  meiabmv  of  the  department  retired,  and 
die  hour  of  the  dinoShnent  was  advancing. 


The  queen,  seeing  that  this  dino&maU  would  come  vritb 
day,  and  that  it  would  be  one  of  blood,  and  unwilling  that 
the  assault  of  the  chateau,  and  the  daggers  of  the  Marseil- 
lais  should  surprise  the  children  in  their  beds,  had  them 
awakened,  dressed,  and  brought  to  her  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  The  king  and  queen  embraced  them  most 
tenderly,  as  we  cling  to  those  whom  we  fear  will  be  snatched 
from  us.  Tbe  dauphin  was  ftill  of  miith,  and  as  happy  as 
bis  age.  The  unusual  hour  of  rising,  the  military  prepara- 
tions in  the  apartments,  gardens,  and  courts,  amused  him 
— the  glitter  of  the  anas  masked  their  deadly  purposes. 
His  sister,  older  and  tnore  reflective,  saw  the  destiny  be- 
fore bet  in  the  eyes  of  her  mother  and  the  prayers  m  her 
aunt.  The  presence  of  these  lovely  children  between  the 
two  princeases,  excited  the  national  guard  posted  in  the 
rooms,  atid  roused  even  to  enthusiasm  the  volunteers  sta- 
tioned in  tbe  gallery  of  the  Caraccis. 

But  to  extend  this  moral  electricity  to  the  masses,  we 
should  have  its  ^rst  strong  impulses  within  ourselves :  he- 
roes only  can  communicate  heroism;  and  Louis  XVI.  had 
neither  in  bis  language  nor  bis  soul  that  which  could  influ- 
ence a  multitude.  It  spught  in  him  a  king,  it  only  found 
bim  the  father  of  a  family.  The  very  appearance  of  the 
nun  was  prejudicial  to  his  preitige  as  a  king.     He  had  not 
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in  his  penon  either  the  g;raceof  youtli  that  attracts,  nor  the 
niaJeBtf  of  old  ag«  which  calls  forth  men's  sympathies. 
Nothing  martial  revealed  in  him  the  chief  to  his  soldiers  or 
'  the  father  to  his  people.  Instead  of  wearing  a  uniform  and- 
mounting  hie  charger,  he  woa  on  foot,  in  a  violet-colored 
suit  (the%ioumiDg  color  of  kings),  without  boots  or  spurs, 
with  silk  stockings,  buckles  in  his  shoes,  a  cocked  hat  under 
his  arm,  hia  hair  curled  and  powdered  on  the  previous 
evening,  and  which  had  not  been  again  arranged  after  the 
short  snd  disturbed  slumbers  of  the  night.  His  look,  in- 
timidated not  by  the  danger,  but  what  was  each  moment 
told  to  him,  was  vague,  indecisive,  and  wandering;  his  lips 
wore  the  smile,  gracious  but  unmeaning,  which  had  marked 
his  royal  life ;  bis  step  heavy,  but  uncertain,  balanced  his 
body  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  as  in  the  cerenMmious  re- 
cejKions  of  the  Coart.  His  whole  person  wasted  decision ; 
he  waited  for  every  thing,  suggested  nothing.  His  sole 
pratige  was  in  his  degradation. 


XI. 

Still,  the  mere  presence  of  the  kinr,  lummoned  from  his 
rest  by  insurrection  ;  of  the  queen  and  ber  sister,  dressed  in 
mourning;  of  the  children,  dl  seeking  defense  in  the  fidel- 
ity  of  the  soldiery,  had,  in  itself,  sn  eloquence  which  needed 
no  words.  The  king  stammered  fi»th  a  few  indistinct 
sy|llables,  and  they  were  intermpted  by  the  shouts  from 
without,  or  the  clang  of  arms  as  the  posts  presented  to  the 
king.    The  i^ueen,  who  followed  the  king  step  by  step, 

Save  emphasis  to  his  language  by  ber  noble  appearance, 
y  the  proud,  yet  gracious,  carriage  of  her  head,  and  her 
dignified  look.  Slw  would  (kin  have  inspired  him,  but  only 
allowed  her  reddened  cheek  and  acute  emotions  to  speak 
for  her  those  feelings  of  the  queen,  the  wife,  and  the  mother, 
whose  expression  tier  sex  compelled  her  to  repress.  It  was 
evident  that  she  was  most  deeply  afiected,  but  that  courage 
and  indignation  dried  her  tears  almost  before  they  flowed. 
Her  breathing  was  short,  strong,  and,  as  it  were,  impeded; 
her  bosom  heaved  distressedly.  Her  features,  haggard  and 
pale  from  sleeplessness,  but  acted  upon  by  her  mind,  and 
inspired'by  her  courage;  her  eyes,  which  darted  lightning 
at  al]  who  gased  upon  her;  her  look,  which  penetrated, 
implored  dared  at  tne  same  ume,  just  as  she  encountered  . 
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cold  looks  or  friendly  gjeetingv ;  the  anxiety  with  which 
she  Bought,  in  various  counteDancsi,  the  improssion  made 
by  the  king's  words ;  her  elevated,  tremulous  lip ;  her 
aquiline  nose,  with  the  noitrits  expauded  by  emotion;  the 
attitude  ofherhead.eleTBtedhy  danger;  her  dignified  step; 
her  artns  hanging  listless  by  her  side;  her  proud  curiage; 
the  remains,  still  most  beautiful,  of  that  loTeUneas  nliioh 
began  to  pale  under  the  finger  of  time,  as  did  her  fbrtuna 
beneath  her  eufierings ;  the  recollection  of  the  adoration 
she  had  inspired  to  these  very  apartments,  where  she  now 
Tsinly  implored  a  few  arms  to  defend  her ;  the  rays  of  the 
morning's  son  penetrating  into  her  apartments,  and  playing 
in  her  hair,  like  a  crown  wavering  over  her  brow;  the  va> 
rioDs  BTtns,  the  crowd,  the  clamors,  the  silence  in  the  midat 
of  which  she  advanced — all  impressed  upon  her  person  the 
majesty  of  courage,  dignity,  sorrow,  which  in  the  eyes  of 
the  spect^on  equaled  the  solemnity  of  the  scene  and  the 
importance  of  the  moment.  It  was  the  Niobe  of  monarchy 
'—the'  statue  of  royalty  dethroned,  but  which  had  not  Buffer- 
ed' soil  or  degradation  in  its  fall.  Never  did  she  reign 
more  than  on  this  day  1 

XII. 

She  was  a  queen  in  spite  of  the  people,  in  despite  of 
destiny.  Her  appearance  affected  all.  The  Swiss  guard, 
gendarmerie,  grenadiers,  volunteers,  geotleraen,  citizens, 
people — all,  and  every  where,  Uiey  were  worked  upon  by 
the  same  enthusiasm.  Every  look,  every  gesture,  every 
vrord,  promised  a  tboneand  lives  for  her  lin.  Some  begged 
to  kiss  her  hand,  others  prayed  her  to  tonch  only  tbieir 
arms,  etbers  threw  their  cloaks  beneath  her  feet  and  those 
of  the  dauphin  and  Madame  Boyele;  while  a  few,  more 
familiar,  lifted  up  the  boy  in  Uieir  arqis  above  their  heads 
— a  living  banner  for  which  they  swore  to  die. 

At  this  the  queea,  highly  excited,  seized  two  pistols  froU 
the  belt  of  H.  d'Affr^,  cotnmandant  of  the  Swiss,  and  pre- 
senting them  to  the  king,  said,  "  Now  is  the  moment  to  save 
yourself,  or  to  perish  with  glory  io  the  midst  of  youi 
.mends!"  The  king  returned  the  pistols  to  H.  d'Affry; 
be  felt  that  the  sight  of  those  arms  would  make  him  unpop- 
ular, and  that  his  best  defense,  in  tbe  sight  of  the  citizens, 
WM  his  inviolabtltty  and  tbe  law. 
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XIII. 

The  king  advanced  to  the  Cour  Royale,  followed  by 
Memrs.  de  Boisaieu  and  de  Menou,  mareeAaux  de  camp  at 
the  chateau ;  Messrs.  de  Mailt&rdoz  and  de  Bachmann,  su- 
perior officers  of  the  Swiss;  M,  da  Lejard,  forrnerly  minis- 
ter of  war ;  M.  de  Duboucbage,  minister  of  marine,  and  the 
Prince  de  Foix  ;  Noailles,  formerly  captain  of  the  gardes 
d%  eorpi.  The  noise  of  the  beating  of  drums;  the  voices 
of  the  officers,  as  tbey  ordered  the.soldiers  to  present  arms; 
the  shouts  of  the  body  of  royalists,  as  they  collected  at  the 
doon,  the  windows,  and  balconies,  apd  raised  their  bats  in 
the  air  with  cries  of  Vive  le  rot! — ^bad  some  effect  on  the 
battalions  under  arms,  and  they  uttered  a  few  final  cries 
of  fidelity.  The  iqueen,  Madame  Elizabeth,  the  women, 
and  servants  who  surrounded  them,  wept  for  joy,  on  ob- 
serving these  tokens  of  attachment ;  but  their  satisfaction 
was  bnef.  Two  doubtful  battalions  entered  tbe  court-yards 
during  the  review.  Silent  and  sullen,  they  contrasted  with 
tbe  devoted 'battalions,  and  tbe  artillerymen,  until  then 
neuter,  immediately  Irateniized  with  ihem.  M.  de  Boisaieu 
judged  it  prudent  to  remove  these  battalions,  and  assigned 
them  a  place  farther  away  firom  the  palace,  near  the  banks 
of  the  Seine.  They  defiled  before  the  king  with  cries  of 
Vive  la  natiim  ! 

From  the  court-yards  the  king  passed  into  the  garden. 
Tbe  royalist  battalions  of  the  Quattier  de  Fetits  Peres  and 
Filles  Saint  Thomas,  drawn  up  in  battle-array  on  the  two 
aides  of  the  grand  entrance  on  the  terrace  of  the  chateau, 
overwhelmed  him  with  their  enthusiasA  and  their  oaths. 
Orenadiera  surrounded  him,  beeg^Dg  him  to  review  their 
comradea,  posted  at  the  end  of  Uie  garden,  at  the  turning- 
bridge,  in  order  to  confirm,  b^  his  presence,  this  post,  so 
important  for  defense.  The  king  resolved  on  the  attempt, 
in  spite  of  the  representations  of  some  persons  of  his  suite, 
who  feared  he  might  be  assailed  in  bis  way  by  the  battal- 
ions of  pikes  wbo  were  stationed  near  the  terrace  at  the 
water's  edge. 

The  small  royalist  party  traversed  the  garden  without 
tnolestaUoa.  The  grenadiers'bf  the  turning-bridge  showed 
themselves  full  of  resolution  and  energy;  but  two  feelings 
divided  the  national  guard,  as  it  did  France.  Scarcely 
had  the  king  quitted  the  turning-bridge  to  return  to  tbi> 
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chateau,  than  battaliona  of  pikes  began  to  vociferste  their 
insults  and  menaces  against  the  Couil,  and  their  clamors 
reached  to  the  apartments  of  the  Tuileries.  "  Orand 
Dieu,"  exclaimed  the  queen,  "  it  is  the  king  they  are  hoot- 
in^— we  are  lost!" 

The  king  entered,  pale,  exhausted,  and  bathed  in  per- 

Siration,  despair  in  his  soul,  and  shame  upon  hia  brow, 
uring  his  return,  he  had  been  overwhelmed  with  agonj 
and  degradation.  He  had  aeeu  brandished,  at  a  distaace, 
against  hi«  peraon,  those  pikes,  sabers,  and  bayonets  col- 
lected for  his  defense.  Clenched  fists,  thrBstenins  gestures, 
foul  language,  savage  demeanor  of  ruffiatu  trying  to  de- 
tfcend  from  the  terrace  into  the  garden  to  attack  hia  guard; 
and  with  difficulty  restrained  by  their  comrades — all  these 
had  accompanied  him  to  the  very  door,  and  his  small 
escort  had  beeti  scarcely  able  to  sare  his  life. 

XIV. 

tc  was  seven  o'clock,  and  the  tocsin  had  not  ceased  dui 
ing  the  whole  of  th6  night.  The  streets  were  crowded 
with  dense  masses  of  the  people,  awaiting  the .  battalions 
A'om  the  difierent  quarlier*.  The  two  points  whence  all 
directions  proceeded  were,  the  one  the  Hotel-de-Ville,  with 
Santerre  and  Weatennann  ;  and  the  other,  the  ancient 
building  of  the  Cordeliers,  where  the  club  of  that  name 
was,  and  where  the  Marseillaia  were  m  barracks. 

The  Cordeliers,  with  their  club  and  barrack,  were  hi 
the  Quartier  St.  Marceau,  and  were  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine  what  the  H3tel-de-Ville  was  to  the  Fanbourg  St. 
Antoine  and  to  the  right  bank — the  heart  and  arm  of  the 
insurrection.  At  midnight,  Danton,  Camille  Desmoulins, 
Fabre  d'Eglahtine,  Carra,  Rebecqni,  Barbaroux,  and  the 

Erincipal  ringleaders  of  the  club  held  a  permanent  sitting, 
lanton,  the  orator  of  the  Cordeliers  and  the  statesman  of  the 
people,  had  opened  the  hall  to  the  Marseillaia.  "  To  arms," 
be  said  to  them ;  "  you  hear  the  tocsin,  that  voice  of  the 

gsople  which  cbIIh  you  to  the  succor  of  your  brothers  of 
ana.  You  have  hastened  from  the  extremity  of  the 
empire  to  defend  the  head  of  the  nation,  menaced  in  the 
capital  by  the  conspiracies  Af  despotism  !  Let  this  tocsin 
sound  the  last  hour  of  kings,  and  the  first  hour  of  ven- 
geance and  the  liberty  of  the  people !  To  arms,  and 
Oifrfl/" 
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Danton  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words  than  the  tur 
of  Ca  Ira  shook  the  very  vaults  of  the  Cordoliera.  Some 
of  the  leaders  had  passed  the  night  ia  arranging  the  Mar- 
eeillaia,  getthig  them  under  arms,  and  placing  round  their 
battalions  thejederit  of  Brest;  and  thus  formed  a  positive 
revolutionary  encampment  in  the  court-yards  and  buildings 
of  the  Cordeliers.  The  artillerymen  of  Brest  and  Mar- 
seilles were  lying  down  with  their  matches  lighted,  dose 
to  their  guna.  Danton,  meanwhile,  had  retired,  uncertain 
atill  of  the  prohable  success ;  and  while  he  was  supposed 
to  be  occupied  in  framing,  at  mysterious  councils,  the  secret 
thivads  <a  conspiracy,  he  had  returned  to  his  abode  and 
laid  down  with  nis  cIodieB  on  to  sleep  for  a  lew  moments, 
while  his  wife  watched  aud  wept  bewde  his  couch.  After 
having  conceived  the  plan  and  given  it  impulse,  be  had 
eurrendered  thefiirther  progress  of  it  to  men  of  blows  and 
action,  and  the  fate  of  nis  schemes  to  the  cowardice  or 
energy  of  the  people.  It  was  not  timidity  j  it  was  a  pro- 
found theory  of  revolutions.  Danton  possessed  the  philos- 
ophy of  tempests  ;  he  was  well  aware  that  once  formed,  it 
is  impossible  to  direct  them,  and  that  there  are  in  convul- 
sions of  people,  as  in  those  of  battle,  chances  for  which  a 
man  can  do  nodiing  more  than  lie  down  and  sleep,  await- 
ing them. 


BOOK  XIII. 


I. 

SoARCELT  had  Santerre  concerted  the  final  arrsngementa 
at  the  HAtel-de-Ville  with  the  new  commissaries  of  the 
sections  than  he  set  out  for  the  quay,  giving  to  the  Mar- 
seillais  the  Pont  Neuf,  as  the  point  of  junction  for  the  two 
columns.  A  man  on  a  small  black  horse  preceded  them. 
On  reaching  the  gates  of  the  Carrousel  he  assumed  the 
command  by  the  mere  ri^bt  of  his  uniform,  and  the  author- 
ity of  Danton.  The  multitude  obeyed  him  from  the  lack  of 
direction  and  unity  which  renders  the  masses  powerless  at 
the  moment  of  danger.  He  made  his  troops  defile  in  good 
order,  drew  them  up  in  line  on  the  Carrousel,  placed  his  can- 
non hi  the  center,  extending  the  two  wings  s )  as  to  watcb 
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and  control  th«  wBToring  battaliona,  who  seemed  to  awail 
the  result  before  they  declared  theTnaelves.  These  arrange- 
ments made,  with  the  glance  and  coolness  of  a  consummate 
general,  he  moved  forward  slowly  on  liis  horse  to  the  dour 
of  the  Cour  Royale,  accompaoied  by  a  bod^  of  tho/ideret 
of  Brest  and  Marseilles,  struck  at  the  .gate  with  the  pommel 
of  his  sword,  and  demanded,  in  a  tone  <^  command,  that 
they  should  open  to  the  people. 

The  man  was  Weatermann,  a^oung  banished  Prussian. 
He  bad  been  in  the  French  samce  a  few  yean  before  the 
Bevolution,  and  the  vacancies  left  in  the  armies  by  emigra- 
tk>a  had  given  him  his  commission.  Intelligent,  danng, 
and  brave,  he  had  instinctively  anticipated  the  civil  war, 
and  that  military  advancement  which  revolutiona  bear  in 
their  bosoms  for  foilunats  soldieia.  Coming  to  Paris  about 
the  10th  of  August,  be  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
people,  resolving  to  die  or  rise  to  fame  in  their  defense. 
Uanton  had  found,  appreraated,  and  enrolled  him.  Sen- 
len-e,  although  commander-in-chief,  had  recognixed  the 
superionty  of  the  young  German,  uid  left  to  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  avant-garde,  and  the  chances  of  this  expedid<ai- 

Westermann,  finding  that  the  Swiss  and  natioaal  gren^ 
dien  refused  to  open  toe  doors,  ordered  five  pieces  of  can- 
non to  be  advanced,  and  threatened  to  burst  them  open. 
The  doors  were  of  wood,  and  so  decayed  as  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  any  resistance^ 

Borie  and  Leroux,  the  municipal  officers,  Hcederer,  and 
the  other  departmental  members,  witnesses  of  the  hesita- 
tion of  the  troops,  and  atruclL  with  the  imminence  of  the 
danger,  hastily  returned  to  the  chateau.  "  Sire,"  said  Rcb- 
derer,  enterine  the  closet  of  the  king  (who  was  there  with 
his  family,)  his  hands  resting  on  his  knees  in  the  attitude 


a  man  who  is  waiting  and  listening,  "  the  department 
sii-es  to  speak  to  your  majesty,  wiUi  no  witnesses  bat 
your  own  family."     On  a  signal  from  the  king,  all  retired 


except  the  ministers.  "Slra,"  continued  the  magistrate, 
"  you  have  not  five  minutes  to  lose ;  neither  the  number 
nor  the  feelings  of  the  men  assembled  here  to  defend 
you  can  guaranty  your  life,  and  the  lives  of  your  family. 
The  artiUerymen  have  drawn  the  charges  of  theb  guns. 
Toe  defection  is  general  in  the  garden  and  in  the  court- 
yards ;  the  Carrousel  is  occupied  ^  the  Marseillais.  There 
is  no  safety  for  you  but  in  the  bosom  of  the  Assembly. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  the  department,  the  only  legidniato 
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power  which  has  at  this  moment  the  reBponribility  of  youi 
life  aod  the  coDstitutinn."  "  But,"  said  the  kipg,  "  I  have 
net  remarhed  any  numberB  on  the  Carrousel."  "  Sire,"  re- 
plied Rtsderer,  "there  are  twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
the  vast  arrpy  of  the  faubourgs  advances  on  the  heele  of  the 
Marseillais."  The  queen,  turning  to  Rcederer,  said,  "  Sir, 
we  have  stilt  some  forces  lefl."  "Madame,"  was  the  reply, 
all  Paris  ia  on  the  inarch,"  Then  resuming  his  advice  to 
the  king,  with  a  stitl  atroDger  tone,  he  added,  "  Sire,  time 
presses :  it  is  no  longer  an  entreaty  that  we  address  to  yon ; 
we  have  but  one  resource  letl ;  we  ask  your  permission  to 
use  violence  toward  you,  and  to  conduct  you  forcibly  to 
the  Assembly." 

The  king  liiled  up  bis  head,  looked  RtEderer  Sxedly  in 
the  face  for  a  few  seconds,  in  order  to  read  in  big  eyee 
whether  his  entreaties  revealed  his  safety  or  a  snare ;  then, 
turning  toward  the  queen,  and  intentigadng  her  with  r. 
rapid  glance,  she  said,  "  Let  us  go  ;"  and  be  instantly  rose 
Ree^erer  advised  the  king  not  to  be  attended  by  any  per- 
sons of  [be  Court,  and  to  have  no  escort  but  the  depart 
ment,  and  a  double  line  of  national  grenadiers.  The 
ministers  demanded  not  to  be  separated  iroin  the  head  of 
the  executive  power.  The  queen  entreated  the  same  favoi 
for  the  Princessie  de  Lamballe  and  Madame  de  Tourzal, 
the  goitvemante  of  her  children.  The  department  consent- 
ed, and  Rcederer^  then  advancing  to  the  door  of  the  king'r 
closet,  and  elevating  hi^  voice,  exclaimed  to  the  crowd  of 
spectators,  "The  king  and  his  family  are  going  to  ^ho 
Assembly  alone,'  and  vrith  no  other  attendants  than  thn  <)-«- 
psirtroent  and  >ninistei»— clear  the  way." 

II. 

The  news  of  the  king's  departure  spread  ii>  pjomeat 
^rougbout  ttie  palace.  The  last  boar  of  ibe  r^onarchy 
zovHd  not  have  sounded  more  solemnly  and  siuistrously  in 
the  ears  of  his  defendeis.  Respect  alone  restrained  the 
indignation  and  grief  of  the  Swiss  guard,  and  the  gentle- 
men whose  courage  and  blood  were  thus  rejected.  Tears 
of  shame  rose  to  their  eyes ;  some  of  them  tore  the  cross 
of  Saint  Louis  from  their  breasts,  and  snapped  their  swords 
into'  two  pieces;  The  guard  arrived,  and  the  cortege 
passed  along  silently,  amid  countenances  fiill  of  constema- 
don.     Eyefl  dared  lUjt  meet  eyes.     At  the  moment  when 
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tliny  were  quitting  the  peristyle,  and  just  crosBing  tb« 
threshold,  the  Jci'tg  addresBed  the  procureur  syndic,  who 
was  in  advance  of  htm,  saying,  "  What  is  to  become  of  our 
frieods  who  remain  there  1"  Risderer  assured  the  prince 
as  to  their  safety,  sayiDg  there  would  he  no  opposition  to 
any  and  all  going  out  without  arms  or  uniform — an  aaser- 
tioQ  iavoluutarily  false,  as  the  hour  and  death  were  but  too 
soon  to  demonstrate.  At  the  moment,  as  they  descended 
from  the  vestibule  to  be  garden,  Louis  XVI.  had,  as  it 
were,  a  last  warning  of  his  destiny,  a  lingering  remeiBe  at 
his  voluntary  abdication.  He  turned  toward  He  courts, 
looked  over  the  beads  of  those  who  followed  him,  paused  in 
his  advance,  and  said  to  the  members  of  the  department,  "  I 
do  not  see  auy  very  large  gathering  in  the  Carrousel."  RxB- 
derer  repeated  his  former  asseitions,  to  which  the  king  lis- 
tened seemingly  incredulous,  then  made  the  last  step  over 
the  threshold,  like  a  man  wearied  of  opposing,  and  who 
yields  from  lassitude  and  fatality  ruber  than  from  conviction. 

III. 

The  king  crossed  the  garden  unopposed,  between  two 
files  of  bayonets,  which  advanced  beside  him;  the  depart- 
mental and  municipal  officers  being  in  advance;  the  queen, 
Madame  Elizabeth,  and  the  children  coming  in  the  rear. 
The  vast  space  from  one  terrace  to  the  other  was  entirely 

The  president  of  the  department  left  the  eortige  here,  to 
inform  the  Assembly  of  die  arrival  of  the  king,  and  the 
motives  of  bis  retreat.  The  slowness  of  his  advance  ena- 
bled a  deputation  of  the  Assembly  to  come,  out  and  meet 
him.  "  Sire,"  said  the  head  of  the  deputation,  "  the  As- 
sembly, anxious  to  insure  your  safety,  o£fer8  to  you  and 
your  &mil;  an  asylum  iu  its  bosom."  Tbe  representatives 
then  mingled  in  the  procession  and  surrounded  the  king. 

The  advance  of  the  lines  across  the  garden,  visible  from 
the  cafe  and  out  of  the  windows  of  the  Manage,  the  ap- 
proach of  the  king  known  among  the  crowd  gathered 
fibout  tbe  Assembly,  had  suddenly  collected  tbe  mob  ou 
the  point  of  the  terrace  of  the  Feuillaots,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  cross  in  order  to  pass  from  the  garden  into 
th".  hall  of  the  Assembly.  On  reaching  the  foot  of  the 
^tair-case,  s  large  assemblage  of  men  and  women,  shriek- 
ing and  gesticulating  with  fury,  refused  to  allow  tbe  n^al 
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ftmily  to  advance.  "No,  no,  no,  tfany  AtXl  not  come  to 
<l«oeive  the  ouion  sRain  I  Tfaeni  iDust  &»  an  end  of  this  1 
tfieyiire  ifae  caose  of  all  our  miBfortan«el  Dnwn  with  tbe 
into/  down  with  ibe  Anatrian  woman!  Abdicadon  or 
death  t"  Insnlting  geNuTes  and  tbreata  accompanied  ^ia 
language.  The  deputies  declared  that  an  onler  of  the 
Assumbly  aummoned  the  king  and  the  royal  fetnilj  to 
them;  the  mob  gave  way,  and  tbe  king  thus  had  his  prog- 
ress to  the  Asaembly  opened  to  him.  At  this  place  B«me 
of  the  guard  of  the  legialaEive  body  received  htm  and 
marched  beside  him.  "  Sire,"  eaid  one  of  these  men,  with 
a  aouthers  accent,  *'  don't  be  afraid ;  the  people  are  just, 
but  they  will  not  be  deceived  for  a  long  time  together 
Be  a  good  citizen,  sire,  and  send  the  priesta  end  your  wife 
away  m>m  your  palace !"  The  king  anawered  him  with- 
out any  symptom  of  anger.  Tbe  mob  choked  the  narrow 
and  dark  entrance,  and  for  a  moment  tbe- queen  and  the 
children  were  separated  from  the  king.  At  this  moment  a 
tapeur,  who  had  but  recently  uttered  violent  invectives 
against  the  queen,  suddenty  softened  by  the  anguish  she 
manifested,  took  in  hie  arms  tbe  child  she  was  leading,  and 
niaing  him  above  the  crowd,  made  way  with  his  elbows, 
and  entering  the  chamber  close  behind  the  king,  placed 
tbe  prince  royal  on  tbe  table  of  the  Assembly,  amid  tbe 
■pplane  c£  all  pment. 

IV. 

The  ktng,  his  family,  and  tbe  two  tUmisten  wWit  to 
ward  tbe  seats  «pprnpriatBd  to  the  ministry,  and  took  tbeir 
place  beside  Vergniaud,  who  presided.  Tbe  king  said, 
*'  I  h^ve  come  hither  to  prevent  a  great  crime :  I  thought  Z 
conid  not  be  safer  than  with  you."  "  You  may  rely,  sire," 
replied  Vergniaud,  "  on  the  firmnesa  of  the  National  As- 
sembly ;  ita  members  have  sworn  to  die  in  supporting  tbe 
rights  of  the  people  and  the  constituted  authonty."  The 
king  Mok  his  seat:  there  were  but  few  members  of  tbe 
Assembly  present ;  a  mournful  silence  pervaded  the  hall, 
every  coantenance  waa  saddened ;  looks,  respectful  and 
sympathizing,  were  involuntarily  directed  toward  the  king, 
the  queen,  Madame  Elisabeth,  the  voting  princess,  already 
in  the  bad  of  yoath,  and  on  the  child  Who  beld  her  hatid, 
■od  whose  brows  she  was  wiping. 

Uaned  ^1  dead  before  tbe  feeling  exdted  by  tbe  sud- 
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den  vicbsitudoa  vriiich  bad  anatohed  diis  monmfch,  this  &• 
tbor,  these  cbiMreD,  these  yrmaua  from  their  home,  with- 
out  any  aasuraiice  that  the'    elniuld  return  to  it  [ 


The  discussion  began,  when  a  mentber  riiine.  observed 
that  the  constitution  forbade  any  deliberations  id  the  pres- 
ence of  the  king.  "  True,"  said  Louia  XVI,,  bowing  fata 
head.  It  was  then  agreed  diat  the  myal  family  should  b« 
placed  in  the  seat*  reserved  for  the  reporters,  called  the 

This  box,  about  ten  feet  sqnaro,  behind  the  president, 
was  on  a  level  with  the  ht^ent  seats  in  the  Aasenfaly,  and 
only  separated  from  the  hall  itself  by  an  iron  grating  ae- 
cured  in  the  wall.  Hither  the  king  was  conducted,  and 
the  young  secretaries  who  took  notes  of  the  debates  made 
all  the  room  they  could  for  the  family  of  Louia  XVI.  The 
king  sat  in  the  front  of  the  box ;  the  queen  in  a  corner,  where 
ber  face  was  concealed  by  an  angle  of  the  building ;  Ma- 
ame  Elizabeth,  Ae  children,  and  the  goTemess,  on  a  bench 
placed  against  the  wall;  at  the  back  a£  the  box,  the  two 
ministeia,  some  officers  of  tbe  king's  household,  the  Due 
de  GhoiKeul,  Carl,  the  comnrandant  of  tbe  horse  gendar- 
merie, M.  de  Sainte  Croix,  M.  Duboocfaa^,  the  Prince  de 
Poix,  Means,  de  Viom^Dil,  de  Montmonn,  d'Hervilly,  d« 
Briges,  the  lost  ef  the  courtiers,  stood  near  the  door.  A 
body  of  gnumdiers  of  die  garde  of  the  Assembly,  with 
some  superior  oIKcere  of  the  king's  escort,  filled  the  pass- 
age and  prevented  the  free  circulation  of  sir.  Tbe  beat 
was  exceedingly  oppressive,  and  the  pervpiiBtion  dripped 
from  (be  brows  of  liouia  XVI.  and  tbe  children.  The  As- 
eembly  beeanae  fuller  n-erery  itistant,  and  the  interior  of 
this  nsarrow  place  was  like  a  foruace.  Tbe  stir  in  thv  As- 
sembly, the  racoons  of  the  orators,  the  pMiticHis  of  the 
sectioBaries,  the  noisy  conrieisatioiis  of  the  depnties  created 
disturbance  within,  wfiile  tbe  petals  witfaont  were  turnut 
tuoBsly  demanding  eotranee.  The  assaasins  havii^  begun 
their  work  of  blood  hi  the  court-yards  of  tie  Manege,  the 
ahiieka  of  the  victiniB,  supplications,  blows  which  gave 
dmith,  bodies  that  &11,  aod  other  noises,  were  distinctly 

Scarcely  was  tbe  king  in  this  asybmi  than  an  increase  oi 
opBoar  Ann  without  ctsatsd  analumiest  die  doocseinald 
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be  driven  in,  aod  the  mob  find  entrance  and  eacrifice  the 
king,  who  had  no  retreat  in  thia  dungeon.  Vergniaud  gave 
orderB  tu  remove  the  iron  gruliiig  which  separated  the  box 
irom  the  chamber,  so  that  Louis  XVI.  might  take  refuge 
smonji  them  in  the  center  of  the  deputica,  if  the  peuple 
runb^  in  by  the  passages.  In  the  absence  of  workmen 
tnd  tools,  some  of  ihn  nearest  deputies,  aided  by  M.  de 
Choiseul,  the  Prince  de  Foix,  the  ministers,  and  the  king 
oimaeif— accustomed  to  the  rough  work  of  lock-making — 
united  their  efforts,  and  tore  the  iron  grating  away  from  its 
r^toningn.  By  this  precaution  there  was  still  one  rampart 
left  for  the  king  against  the  steel  of  the  populace.  Still, 
as  he  was,  the  majesty  of  royalty  was  exposed  to  its  ene- 
mies in  the  hall.  The  couversatiaoB  of  which  be  waa  the 
object  continually  assailed  his  ears.  The  king  and  queen 
saw  and  understood  every  thing.  At  once  spectators  and 
victims,  they  were  present  for  fourteen  hours,  during  which 
they  underwent  unspeakable  degradation. 

The  king  was  calm,  serene,  and  as  unconcerned  in  ap- 
pearance as  though  a  mere  spectator  of  a  drama  in  which 
another  was  the  actor.  His  robust  temperament  made 
him  sensible  of  the  appetites  of  the  body,  and  the  actual 
want  of  nourishment,  even  during  the  strongest  affections 
of  the  mind.  Nothing  suspended  the  powerful  action  ot 
his  system  ;  the  pressure  on  bis  feelings  actually  sharpened 
the  requirements  of  his  frame.  He  waa  hungry  at  his 
usual  hour,  and  they  bfought  to  him  bread,  wine,  and  cold 
Viands ;  he  ate,  and  drank,  and  cut  up  his  victuals  as  calmly 
as  if  be  had  been  refreshing  afier  a  day's  hunting  on  horse- 
back in  the  woods  at  Versailles.  In  him  the  physical  over- 
powered the  mental. 

The  queen,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  popular  cal- 
umnies which  were  afloat  respecting  the  king's  eating  and 
drinking,  suffered  dreadfully  at  seeing  bim  thus  eating  tft 
such  a  moment.  She  refused'to  taste  any  thing,  and  the 
royal  family  followed  her  example.  She  did  not  speak ; 
but  her  lips  were  closed,  her  dry  and  burning  eyes,  her 
cheeks  inflamed  with  the  redness  of  anger  and  humiliation, 
her  dejected  mien — ^yet  firm  in  its  melancholy,  her  arms 
dropped  on  her  knees,  her  whole  aspect  was  that  of  a  hero- 
ine disarmed — unable  any  longer  to  fight,  but  still  contend- 
ragcourageously  against  misfortune. 

The  young  princess  wept,  and  the  heat  dried  her  tears 
upon  her  cheeks.     The  dauphin  looked  in  the  hall,  and  in- 
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quired  of  his  father  the  Danaes  of  certain  deputies,  and 
Louis  XVI.  answered  bim  with  conipneure.  He  spoke  to 
some  as  they  passed  before  his  box ;  while  certain  of  them 
bowed  with  respect,  others  turned  their  heads  and  aSected 
not  to  see  him.  One  person  only  behaved  with  brutality; 
and  that  was  the  painter  David,  who  was  recognized  by 
the  Iting;  as  he  looked  at  him  from  the  entrance.  Louia 
asked  him  if  be  should  soon  have  completed  his  portrait. 
"  I  will  never  for  the  future  paint  the  portrait  of  a  tyrant," 
replied  David,  "  until  his  head  lies  before  me  on  the  scaf* 
fold.'.'  The  king  looked  down  and  was  silent  at  this  bru- 
tal insult.  David  mistook  his  moment.  A  dethroned  king 
is  but  a  man  :  a  bold  word  before  tyranny  becomes  cow 
ardice  in  the  presence  of  a  reverse  of  fortune. 

VI." 

While  the  hall  was  filled,  and  in  this  agitated  but  inac- 
tive state  of  expectation,  the  people,  unrestrained  by  any 
armed  force  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor^,  bad.  penetrated  to  the 
very  threshold  tjtthe  Assembly,  clamoring  loudly  for  twenty- 
two  prisooera,  royalists,  arrested  during  the  ni^t  in  tbe 
Champs  Eiys^es  hy  the  national  guard.  These  prisoners 
were  accused  of  having  formed  a  portion  of  the  secret 
patrole  of  the  palace ;  and  their  uniform,  arms,  and  card  of 
admiasioD  to  the  Tuileriea  found  on  their  persons,  proved 
in  fact  that  they  were  national  guards,  volunteers  devoted  to 
the  king.  As  they  had  been  arrested,  they  were  placed 
in  the  guard-house  of  the  Conr  des  Feuillanls.  At  eight 
o'clock  they  led  thither  a  young  man  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  in  the  costume  of  the  national  guard.  His  proud 
and  manly  countenance,  his  martial  appearance,  and  the 
name  of  Suleau,  hated  by  the  people,  had  attracted  atten- 

It  was  Suleau,  one  of  those  young  royalist  writers  who, 
like  Andre  Chenier,  Houcher,  Mallet-Dupan,  Serizy,  and 
many  others  who  embraced  the  cau^e  of  the  monarchy 
when  it  had  been  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  and  mistook 
their  generous  feelings  for  the  conviction  of  iheir  minds. 
The  populace  bated  Suleau,  as  every  tyranny  hates  its  Taci- 
tus. In  vain  did  the  young  writer  produce  an  order  of  the 
municipal  commissioners  that  summoned  him  to  the  cha- 
teau, he  was  cast  into  the  same  duageon  as  the  rest.  His 
name  had  vrorked  upon  and  irritated  the  crowd  that  loudly 
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d«i»aiided  hia  hmS.  A  conoMriofMr,  moanted  on  a  tabic, 
harangued  the  crowd,  and  aougfat  to  delay  the  crime  bj 
promising  justice.  Tfa£roigne  de  M^ricourt,  dremed  in  a 
riding-habit  and  brandishing  a  ^^ed  saber  in  ber  band, 
hurl«d  the  commissioner  from  tbe  itiole  and  assumed  bis 
place.  By  her  language  she  aroosed  the  people's  thirst 
for  blood,  and  caused  commimioueTa  of  every  section  to  be 
appcHnted  by  acclamation,  who  ascended  with  her  to  the 
coramitteo  of  the  section,  to  snatch  the  victinM  from  tbe 
slow  forms  of  tbe  law. 

The  president  of  tbe  section,  Bonjour,  head  clerk  in  tbe 
bnreau  of  the  minister  for  naval  affairs,  and  who  was  him- 
self ambitioue  of  the  ministry,  forbade  the  national  guard 
to  resist  the  will  of  the  people.  Two  hundred  armed  men 
obeyed  this  order,  and  surrendered  tbe  prisoners ;  eleven 
escaped  by  a  back  window,  eleven  still  remained  in  the 
corps  de  garde ;  they  were  summoned,  one  after  the  other, 
intothe  court-yard,  to  be  immolated.  A  few  national  guards, 
more  baroane  or  less  cowardly,  wished,  in  spite  of  tbe  orders 
of  Bonjour,  to  rescue  these  unhappy  men.  "  No;"  cried 
Suleau,  "let  me  meet  them;  I  see  that  to-day  the  people 
must  have  blood — perhaps  that  of  one  victim  may  suffice^ 
I  will  pay  for  all  I"  He  was  about  to  leap  out  of  tbe  win- 
<ilow,  but  they  held  him. 

vn. 

The  Abbti  Bnngon,  a  dramatic  writer,  was  seized  the 
first.  Endowed  with  prodi^ous  strength,  tbe  abb^  strug- 
gled with  the  energy  <^  despair,  and  killed  several  of  his 
assailants,  but  was  at  last  overpowered  by  numbers,  and 
hewn  to  pieces. 

M.  de  Solminiac,  one  of  the  gardes  du  roi,  was  tbe  sec- 
ond, and  then  two  others.  Those  who  awaited  their  &te 
in  the  corps  de  garde  heard  the  cries  and  struggles  of  their 
friends,  and  s'lffered  tenfold  agony.  Sulesu  was  then  sum- 
nioned  :  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  besr-skin  cap,  his 
sal>er   and   bayoiMt,   but  his  arms  were  free.     A  woman 

Eointed  him  out  to  Th^roigne  de  M6ricourt,  who  did  not 
now  him  personally,  but  who  bated  him  by  report,  and 
burned  to  avenge  herself  for  tbe  derision  to  which  his 
writings  upheld  her.  Th^roigne  seiaed  him  by  the  collar. 
Suleau,  however,  disengaged  himself,  and  wrested  a  saber 
&om  one  of  his  usailants,  and  had  w«ll-nigh  cut  his  my 
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dirough  tiiem,  wheir  ha  wm  thrown  down,  diurmed,  ind, 
lierced  by  twenty  sworcU,  expired  at  the  feet  of  Thertiisna 
lis  he«d  wu  cut  off  ttnd  borne  in  triumph  about  the  Rue 
S^  HoRoi^.  Such  waa  the  firat  blood  shed  on  thia  day,  and 
which  only  served  to  render  the  people  more  groed;  of!;. 

vin. 

The  departure  of  the  king  bad  left  the  chatean  in  doubt 
and  heaitation.  A  tacit  truce  seemed  to  exist  between  the 
defenders  and  the  assailanu  of  the  paJace.  The  field  of 
battle  was  removed  from  tbe  Tuileries  to  the  Assembly, 
and  it  was  there  that  the  monarchy  was  doomed  to  rise  or 
fall.  The  conquest  or  defense  of  an  empty  palace  would 
only  CBUso  a  useless  effusion  of  blood,  and  ibis  the  ad- 
vanced guards  of  both  aides  comprehended.  The  Marahsl 
de  Mailly,  to  whom  the  king  had  intruated  the-  command 
of  the  troopa  of  the  chata«u,  had  orders  to  repel  by  force 
all  Bttampu  to  violate  the  royal  domi<ul. , 

Two  vague  hopes  yet  remained  to  tlie  king  aitd  queea 
during  these  earlier  events  of  tbe  day.  The  first,  that  the 
Assembly,  touched  by  the  humiliation  of  royalty,  proud  to 
o&r  it  an  asylum,  would  possess  sufficient  generosity  and 
sufficient  influence  over  the  people  to  bting  back  the  king 
in  triumph  to  his  palace,  and  avenge,  in  aia  person,  the 
executive  power.  The  second,  that  the  people  and  the 
Marseillais  wonld  be  defeated  iu  their  attack  on  the  cha- 
teau by  the  Swiss  and  the  national  'guard;  and  that  this 
victory,  gained  at  the  Yuileriea,  would  free  the  king  from 
the  power  of  tbe  Assembly. 

IX. 

The  chatean,  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its  military,  and 
of  all  moral  force,  by  the  absence  of  the  king  and  his  escort, 
more  resembled,  at  this  momeot,  a  public  thoroughfare  than 
the  head-quarters:  no  one  gave  or  received  ordera;  all  was 
left  to  chance.  The  forces  diminished ;  two  hundred  Swiss, 
with  M.  Bachmann  and  the  staff,  and  three  hundred  of  the 
national  guards,  had  followed  the  king  to  the  Assetnbly, 
and  awaited  bia  orders  at  rhe  donre  of  the  Manege.  The 
Tuilerioa  were  now  ouly  defended  by  aeven  hundred  Svfiaa, 
two  hundred  half-artaed  gentlemen,  and  about  a  huodre4 
natioual  guards,  scattered  at  a  multitude  of  posts,  and  ui 
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tfae  courts  and  gardens  a  few  disbanded  battaUons  and  ar- 
titlBrymen,  ready  to  turn  their  pieces  against  the  chateau. 
But  the  intrepid  bearing  of  the  Swiss,  and  the  very  aspect 
of  the  walls  of  the  chateau,  so  often  described  to  them  as 
the  center  of  all  coDBprracies,  and  the  strong-hold  of  des- 
potism, struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  populace,  and 
delayed  the  onset. 

X. 

At  ten  minutes  past  nine  tbe  gates  of  the  Cour  Koy&Ie 
were  burst  in  without  any  attempt  being  made  by  the  na- 
tional guard  to  defend  them,  and  a  fofr  groups  of  people 
entered  the  court-yard,  but  without  approaching  the  cha- 
teau. They  watched  from  a  distance,  conversing  in  lan- 
guage free  &om  menace,  as  though  they  awaited,  by  com- 
mon coneent,  the  decision  of  the  Assembly  respecfing  the 
king.  Thecolumnsof  theFauhourgSaint  Antoine  bad  not 
yet  arrived  at  the  Carrousel ;  but  as  soon  as  the  head  of  the 
column  debouched  on  the  place  from  the  quay,  Westermann 
ordered  the  Marseillais  to  follow  him,  and  entering  the 
court  with  a  pistoli  in  his  hand,  formed  his  troop  into  mili- 
tary array  before  the  chateau.  The  artillerymen  instantly 
passed  over  to  Westermann,  and  turned  agiunst  the  Tuile- 
ries  the  six  pieces  of  cannon  on  each  side  of  the  court;  whilp 
the  people  hailed  this  manceuver  with  loud  applause,  em- 
braced the  artillerymen,  and  shouted,  "  Down  with  the 
Swiss;  they  must  surrender'  their  arms  to  the  people!" 
But  the  Swiss  listened  to  these  Aies,  and  saw  these  ges- 
tures unmoved ;  discipline  and  honor  seemed  to  have  taught 
them  to  disregard  aught  else.  Their  seniinelB  paced  up 
and  down  wiQi  the  same  measured  pace  with  which  they 
would  have  mounted  their  guard  in  the  silent  and  deserted 
courts  of  Versailles ;  and  each  time  the  soldier  on  guard 
appeared  in  the  court-yard,  the  terrified  crowd  shrunk  back 
toward  the  Marseillais,  and  again  advanced  when  the  sen- 
tinel disappeared  beneath  the  arch  of  the  vestibule.  At 
last,  however,  the  people  took  courage,  and  fifty  men  ftom 
the  iaubourgs  ejiA^diret  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  grand 
stair-case.  On  this  the  Swiss  retreated  to  the  landing  and 
the  steps  separated  from  the  peristyle  by  a  wooden  barri- 
cade, leaving  only  a  single  sentinel  on  the  outmdo,  with 
orders  not  to  fire,  no  matter  what  itiaalts  were  offered  to 
him.     This  forbearance  of  the  Swiis  encouraged  the  assail 
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ants,  and  eeveral  men,  armed  with  long  poles  termiaated 
by  iron  booka,  seized  the  soldier  bjr  bis  uniform,  or  belt, 
drew  him  toward  them  by  force,  diaarmed,  and  captured 
him.  Five  times  did  the  Swiss  replace  their  sentinel,  and 
five  times  did  the  populace  thus  make  them  priaonere. 
The  loud  acclamations  of  the  conquei^rs,  and  the  sight  of 
the  Jive  Swiss  disarmed,  encouraged  the  crowd,  who  rushed 
en  masse  into  the  hall.  There  some  of  the  moet  ferocious 
beat  out  the  brains  of  the  unhappy  Swiss  before  the  eyes 
of  their  comrades.  A  shot  was  fired  at  this  moment  in  the 
court,  or  fi'oro  the  windows — some  say  by  a  Swiss  soldier, 
others  by  the  Marseillais.  This  shot  was  the  signal  for  the 
rombat 

XI 

At  this  report  Captain  Turler  and  M.  de  Castelberg,  the 
commanding  officers  of  the  Swiss,  ranged  their  soldiers 
behind  their  banner ;  some  on  the  steps  of  the  stair-case 
and  the  landing  of  the  chapel  OTerlooking  those  steps,  and 
the  rest  on  the  double  stair  leading  irom  the  landing  oi  the 
chapel  to  the  guard-room — a  formidable  position,  which 
permitted  fire  divisions  to  cross  their  fire  and  sweep  the 
vestibule.  The  people  were  unable  to  retire  from  the 
pressure  of  those  without ;  and  at  the  first  volley  the  ball 
was  filled  with  dead  and  wounded.  A  soldier  took  aim  at 
a  man  of  enormous  size  and  stature,  who  had  himself  mas- 
sacred four  of  the  disarmed  sentiiieta,  and  the  murderer 
fell  dead  on  the  bodies  of  his  victims.  The  crowd  retreat- 
ed in  disorder  to  the  Carrousel,  and  were  fire^  upon  from 
the  windows ;  the  cannon  on  the  Carrousel  replied,  but 
the  balls  were  badly  aimed,  aod  only  struck  the  rof^. 
The  Cour  Royale  was  instantly  evacuated,  and  remained 
strewn  with  pikes,  muskets,  and  grenadiers'  caps,  while 
the  fugitives  dropped  from  the  walls  and  sheltered  them- 
selves behind  the  sentry-boxes  of  the  horse -soldiers.  Some 
threw  themselves  on  the  ground  and  feigned  death,  and  the 
artillerymen  left  their  pieces  and  were  borne  along  with 
the  flying  masses. 

At  this  eight  the  Swiss  descended  in  a  body  from  the 
grand  stair-case,  and  divided  themselves  into  two  columns : 
one  of  which,  under  the  command  of  M.  de  Salis,  marched 
out  by  the  door  of  the  garden  to  carry  the  three  pieces  of 
artillery  at  the  gate  of  the  Manage  and  bring  them  to  the 
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Tnilerivs )  the  other,  amounting  to  a  hundrod  A.n  .«  /  t^ 
meti,  and  some  national  gnardi,  commanded  by  Captain 
Turler,  debouched  hj  ibe  Cour  Royale,  and  passed  over 
the  bodiea  of  their  slaughtered  comrades.  At  the  sight  of 
the  soldiers  the  coun  was  instantlj  evacuued,  and  they 
seized  upon  the  three  guua  aud  dragged  them  under  the 
archway,  but  they  were,  unfortunately,  destitute  of  ammu- 
nition or  matches. 

Captain  Turler,  perceiving^ that  the  court  was  cleared, 
marched  into  the  Carrouaol  by  the  Porte  Boyale,  formed 
hie  troop  into  square,  and  poured  a  tremendous  fire  into 
the  columns  of  the  people.  The  populace,  thejideret,  and 
the  Marseillais  retreated  to  the  quays  and  streets,  aud 
spread  a  panic  among  those  in  the  rear,  as  far  as  the  H6- 
tel-de-Ville  and  the  boulevards.  While  these  two  columns 
cleared  the  Carrousel,  eight  Swiss,  a  hundred  gentlemen 
volunteers,  and  thirty  national  guards  formed  themselves 
spontaneousW  into  a  column  -in  another  wing  of  the  cha- 
teau, descended  the  stairs  of  the  Pavilion  do  Flore,  and 
hastened  to  the  assistance  of  their  comrades.  While  creas- 
ing the  Cour  des  Princes,  guided  by  the  noise  of  theytutt 
lade  in  the  Cour  Royale,  a  volley  of  grape  was  poured  into 
them  from  the  Prince's  Qate,  which  thinned  ih«ir  ranka 
fearfully,  and  swept  the  apartments  of  the  queen.  Al- 
though reduced  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  this  column 
charged  up  to  the  cannon,  carried  them  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  entered  the  Carrousel,  silenced  the  fire  of  the  Mar- 
seillais, and  returned  to  the  Tuilaries  by  the  Porte  Royale. . 
The  two  corps  carried  off  the  cantion,  aod,  bearing  tbeil 
wounded  wyh  them,  re-entered  the  chateau. 

The  Swiss  removed  the  dead  bodies  to  make  room  for 
their  wounded,  whom  they  laid  on  chairs  and  benches, 
while  the  steps  and  fioor  streamed  with  blood.  M.  de 
Salia  also  brought  back  through  the  garden  the  two  pieces 
of  cannon  which  he  had  taken  at  the  gate  of  the  Manage. 
His  soldiers,  exposed  going  and  returning  to  the  cross  iire 
of  the  battalions  of  national  guards  posted  on  the  terrace 
near  the  river  side,  and  that  of  the  Feuillants,  had  left 
thirty  of  their  number,  out  of  a  hundred,  dead  or  dying; 
yet  they  had  not  replied  by  a  single  shot  to  this  unexpected 
attack  on  the  part  of  the  national  guard.  Discipline  had 
overcome  every  other  feeling :  their  duty  was  to  die  for 
their  king,  and  they  fell  without  drawing  a  trigger  against 
«  French  uniform. 
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If  at  tfaq  momant  thattbe  sudden  sortie  of  the  Swiss  had 
cleared  the  Tuiteriea  end  Cairousel,  these  foreign  snldieri 
had  been  seconded  by  a  few  cavalry  detachments,  the  in- 
surgents, cut  olT  and  driven  back  on  every  side,  wouid  b&ve 
abandoned  the  field  of  battle  to  the  defenders  of  the  king. 
The  nine  hundred  gtntdarmtM  stationed  since  the  previous 
evening  in  the  court  of  the  Louvre,  the  Place  du  Palais 
Royal,  the  Champs  Elys^ee,  and  at  the  entrance  of  th« 
^Pont  Royal,  were  more  than  BuScient  to  diaperaa  and 
overthrow  these  disordered  and  half-armed  maosea.  But 
this  body,  od  which  most  I'eliance  was  placed  by  the  cha- 
teau, deserted  the  cause  and  refused  to  obey  its  officers. 
Already,  since  the  arrival  of  the  MarseilJais  at  the  Car- 
rousel, the  five  hundred  getudarme*  in  the  court  of  th*' 
Louvre  displayed  all  the  signs  of  insubordi nation.  They 
replied  to  the  addresses  of  the  crowd  by  waving  their  caps 
in  the  air,  and  shouting  Vive  la  tuition  I  At  the  first  ean- 
QOa-shot  they  hastily  remounted  their  horses,  imagining 
that  they  were  cooped  up  there  to  be  massacred.  The 
Marshal  de  Mailly  sent  them  orders  to  file  by  squadrons 
through  the  gate  of  the  Colonnade,  to  cut  off  the  army  of 
Santerre  by  charging  on  tho  qua^,  and  then  to  divide  them- 
selves into  two  bodieB,on0  of  which  would  drive  the  people 
back  on  the  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine,  and  the  other  toward 
the  Champ  Elysees.  There  another  squsdron,  posted  in 
the  Place  Louis  XV.,  with  ■cannon,  would  charge  thMn,  and 
drive  them  into  the  river. 

M.  de  RulhiSres,  who  commanded  the  ^ex^rmcrts,  hav- 
ing assembled  his  officers  to  inform  them  of  this  order,  was 
told  that  their  soldiers  would  abandon  them ;  and  to  pre- 
serve an  appearance  uf  control  and  prevent  glaring  insub- 
ordination, It  was  necessary  to  withdraw  them  from  the 
field  of  battle  to  some  other  point.  "Cowardsl"  exclaimed 
one  of  the  officers,  "  if  you  only  wish  to  run,  go  to  the 
Champs  Elysees ;  there  is  Space  enough  therel  At  this 
moment,  when  Uieir  minds  were  as  yet  undecided,  tho 
crowd,  driven  out  of  the  Carrousel  by  tho  fire  of  the  Swiss, 
rushed  into  the  court  of  the  Louvre,  and,  minghng  with  the 
ranks,  exclaimed,  "  They  are  massacring  our  brothers  I" 
At  these  cries  the  gentdarma  quitted  the  line,  dashed  by 
twos  and  threes  through  the  gate  leading  to  the  Rue  da 
du  Coq,  and  galloped  furiously  along  tha  streeU  i^joiuing 
the  Puaia  SoysiL 
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XIII. 

The  Swiss  were  Tictoriooa.  The  courts  empty,  the  guns 
recaptured,  and  silence  prevailed  around  tbe  Tuileries. 
The  Swiss  reloaded  and  fell  into  the  ranks  at  the  orders  of 
their  officers ;  but  alas !  this  useless  victory  woe  but  one  of 
those  interrats  that  inevitable  catsatrophes  grant  their  vic- 
tims, not  to  conquer  but  to  breathe.  , 

XIV. 

The  cannon  of  the  MarKillais,  the  volleying  musketry 
of  the  Swiss,  as  they  resounded  along  the  vaulted  roof  of 
tbe  Mandge,  had  variously  affected  those  the  &te  of  whose 
ideas,  throne,  and  life  was  being  decided  by  this  unseen 
contest  but  a  few  paces  distant, 

Tbe  roar  of  the  cannon  and  the  sound  of  the  moslcetry 
seemed  to  increase  and  draw  nearer;  the  window  panes 
rattled  as  though  struck  by  the  balls,  and  one  general  cry 
burst  from  the  Aeaembly.  The  members  listened  to  the 
noise,  and  glanced  indignantly  at  the  king,  while  an  ex- 

Siression  of  anger  and  solemn  intrepidity  appeared  on  their 
aatures.  Yergniaud,  stem,  silent,  and  calm  as  patriotism 
itself,  covered  his  head  as  a  sign  of  mourning.  At  this 
gesture,  that  seemed  to  interpret  the  ieelings  of  a  whole 
people,  the  deputies  rose,  as  if  by  an  electric  movement, 
and  cried  Vive  la  nation!  The  king  then  i-ose,'&nd  in- 
Ibrmed  the  Assembly  that  he  had  sent  orders  to  the  Swiss 
to  cease  firing  and  retire  to  their  barracks.  M.  d'Hervilly 
went  to  catry  this  order  to  the  chateau,  while  the  deputies 
reseated  themselves,  and  awaited  for  some  minutes  in  si- 
lence the  effect  of  the  king's  commands. 

Suddenly  two  volleys  of  musketry  were  heard  proceed 
ing  from  the  battalions  of  national  guards,  who  fired  upor 
the  column  of  M.  de  Sslis.  Several  voices  exclaimed  thai 
the  Swiss  were  at  the  doors,  and  were  about  to  massacre 
the  representatives  of  tlie  nation.  Hasty  steps,  accomps 
nied  by  the  rattle  of  arms,  were  heard  in  the  corridor, 
several  armed  men  endeavored  to  enter,  but  were  repulsed 
by  die  more  intrepid  deputies.  The  Assembly  believed 
that  they  were  about  to  fall  victims  to  Ibo  vengeance  of  tbe 
Swiss ;  but  no  unworthy  fear  disgraced  the  nation  about  tn 
perish  in  their  person.     "  Now  is  the  time  to  prove  our 
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selves  worthy  of  the  people  by  perishing  at  the  poet  they 
have  aasigoed  us,"  said  Vergniaud.  At  these  words  all 
the  deputies  reseated  themselves.  "  Let  us  all  at  this  fatal 
hour  swear  to  live  or  die  free."  At  these  woids  the  whole 
Assembly  rose ;  and  this  example  was  foUowed  by  the  tri- 
bunes,    "And  wo  also,"  cried  they,  "swear  to  die  with 

XV. 

The  bwtss  who  had  occasioned  this  movement  were  th« 
officers  of  the  escort  of  the  king,  who  were  seeking  a 
refuge  in  order  to  avoid  the  fire  of  the  battalions  of  the 
Terrace  des  Feuillants.  They  were  admitted  to  the  tjoiit 
du  Manage  and  disarmed,  by  the  king's  orders. 

During  this  scene,  M.  d'Hervilly  reached  the  chateau, 
amid  a  file  of  balls,  at  the  moment  when  the  column  of  M. 
de  Salis  returned  with  the  guns.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  called 
to  them  from  the  top  of  the  terrace  of  the  garden,  aa  far  as 
his  voice  could  be  heard, "  the  Mng  commands  you  all  to  tvr- 
render  to  the  National  Auemhly  ;"  and  then  added  of  him- 
self, and  witha  thought  for  the  advantage^  of  the  king, 
"loithyojireaniton."  At  this  order  Captain  Turler  collected 
about  200  of  his  soldiers,  wheeled  one  of  the  guns  from  the 
vestibule  into  the  garden,  attempted  in  vain  to  load  it,  and 
then  marched  toward  the  Assembly,  without  the  other 
posts  at  the  outside  of  the  place  being  informed  of  this  re- 
treat in  time  to  follow  them.  This  column,  fired  at  and 
wounded  as  it  went  by  the  national  guards,  arrived  in  this 
order,  and  with  diminiahed  numbers,  at  the  door  of  the 
Manage,  was  brought  into  the  Assembly,  end  there  ground- 
ed arms.  The  Harseillais,  informed  of  the  retreat  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  Swiss,  and  beholding  the  defection  of  the  gen- 
darmerie, advanced  a  second  time,  and  the  massea  of  the 
faubourgs  Saint  Marceau  and  Saint  Antotne  thronged  the 
court-yards.  Westermann  and  Santerre,  sword  in  hand, 
pointed  out  to  them  the  grand  stair-case,  and  urged  them  to 
the  attack,  singing  Ca  Ira.  The  sight  of  their  dead  com- 
rades lying  in  the  Carrousel  made  them  thirst  for  ven- 
geance, end  they  looked  od  the  Swiss  as  merely  paid  as- 
sassins. They  swore  that  the  pavement  and  the  palais 
sbonld  be  inundated  with  their  blood;  and  they  plunged, 
like  a  torrent  of  beyonets  and  pikes-,  beneath  the  lofiy  roof 
of  the  peristyle.     Other  columns  entered  the  garden  by  the 
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gate  of  the  Foot  Royal  and  the  Manege,  and  remained  ia 
crowds  under  the  walls.  Six  pieces  of  cannon,  brought  from 
the  H6tel-de-Ville,  and  placed  at  the  angles  of  the  Rue  Saint 
Nicaise.the  Rue  des  Orties,  and  the  Rue  de  I'Echelle,  sent 
forth  their  balls  and  bullets  against  the  chateau.  The  fee- 
ble detachmentH  iu  the  aparttaents  rallied  in  disorder  at  the 
post  nearest  to  them.  Eighty  men  collected  on  the  step* 
of  the  grand  alair-case,  and  there  firing  two  rounds,  laid  400 
Marseillais  prostrate  in  the  vestibule. 

The  carcasses  of  the  slain  served  as  steps  for  the  others 
to  escalade  the  posidoo.  The  Swiss  retreated  slowly  from 
step  to  step,  leaving  a  rank  of  their  men  at  every  stair. 
The  fire  diminished  with  their  Dumbers,  but  they  all  fired 
to  th&  last  gaap :  the  last  shot  was  marked  by  the  death  of 
the  last  maa. 

Eighty  dead  bodies  were  heaped  on  the  stair-case.  Fi-om 
this  moment  the  Ught  was  nothing  but  a  massacre.  The 
Marseillais,  the  Brestois,  the  fidirit,  the  people  crowded 
into  the  apartments.  The  few  Swiss  whom  they  found 
were  killed  in  cold  blood :  some  still  tried  to  defeiid  them- 
selves, which  only  added  to  the  rage  of  their  murderers 
and  the  horror  of  their  punishment  The  majority  threw 
down  their  arms  at  the  feet  of  the  people,  went  on  their 
knees,  stretched  forth  their  beads  for  the  blow,  or  demand- 
ed mercy ;  they  seized  them  by  the  legs  and  arms,  and 
flung  them,  still  alive,  from  the  windows.  A  band  of  sev- 
enteen had  taken  refuge  in  the  sacristy  of  the  chapel. 
They  were  discovered.  In  vain  did  the  condition  of  theii 
weapons,  which  they  displayed  to  the  people,  prove  that 
they  had  not  fired  during  the  day.  They  were  disarmed, 
stripped,  and  their  throats  were  cut  anud  shouts  of  Vivt 
-  la  nation  I    Not  a  man  escaped. 

XVI. 

They  who  were  in  the  Pavillou  de  Flore  at  the  moment 
of  attack,  and  in  the  apartments  of  the  queen,  were  joined 
by  300  gentlemen,  and  some  national  guards,  under  the 
command  of  the  Marshal  de  Mailly,  forming  a  body  of 
about  600  fighting  men,  who  attempted  to  obey  the  king's 
order  by  evacuating  the  chateau  in  military  form  and 
going  to  him  in  the  Assembly.  The  outlet  in  the  court- 
yard was  filled  by  the  populace,  and  the  cannonade  waa 
briskly  kept  up :  the  way  by  the  garden  waa  still  practica- 
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ble,  although  under  the  fire  of  the  battalions  of  the  (au- 
bourgH,  who  occupied  tbe  Pont  Royal,  anil  the  water's 
edge.  Ill  tliia  direction  the  column  advanced ;  but  the 
queaii'a  gate,  by  which  access  was  obtaiued  to  the  garden, 
was  closed,  and  it  resisted  the  most  desperata  efforts  to 
force  it ;  at  length,  an  aperture  was  forraea  by  which  ihey 
could  pass  singly,  and  by  this  narrow  bole  the  five  hundred 
individuals  must  pass  under  the  fire  of  the.  two  battalions. 
Still  they  did  not  hesitate,  for  the  cries  of  their  comrades 
massacred  in  the  rear,  made  them  prefer  a  speedy  and  mor- 
tal ball  to  a  slow  and  brutal  assassination.  Xhe  seven  first 
who  passed  were  ^ot  down ;  the  others  advanced  over 
their  bodies,  and  hastened  toward  the  garden.  The  red 
coats  of  the  Swiss  marked  them  out  for  the  fire  of  the  bat- 
talions, and  this  saved  the  gentlemen ;  the  bullets  selected 
the  foreigner,  and  thus  tbe  Frenchman  was  spared.  Every 
Swiss  was  killed  or  made  prisoner.  All  who  esca^d, 
beaded  by  M.  de  Cboiseul,  who  led  them  gallantly  on,  eQ- 
tered,  sword  in  baud,  into  the  Assembly,  m  order  to  pitt 
themselves  under  the  protecdou  of  the  twtion. 


XVII. 

The  other  remnant  of  tbe  column  which  escaped  from 
the  chateau  hoped  to  make  its  way  by  the  turning-bridge. 
They  arrived  there  under  cover  of  the  trees,  whose  bark 
was  cut  to  pieces  by  the  balls.  A  fire  of  grape  from  the 
bridge  cut  down  sixty  Swiss  and  fiAeen  gentlemen  and 
others,  wounded  severely,  escaped  by  the  great  alley; 
fimoDg  these  were  Messrs.  de  Virieu,  de  LBmartioe,  and 
da  Viom6nil.  Some  afterward  uniting,  were  made  pris- 
ouers,  sent  to  the  prisons  of  Paris,  and  massacred  on  the 
2d  of  September ;  others  were  cut  down  by  the  gmdarm*- 
rie ;  and  a  few  found  refuge  in  celiars  in  the  Rue  Saint 
Florentin  and  at  the  hotel  of  the  Venetian  ambassador, 
Pisani,  who  braved  death  to  save  all  the  lives  he  could 

The  few  who  escaped  did  so  by  chance. 


One  of  the  Swiss  detachments,  about  thirty  in  number, 
beaded  by  a  page  of  the  queen,  tluww  thsfuelvM  into  lh« 
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couit-yard  of  the  hotel  of  the  Marine.  The  page  in  vain' 
repTflsenwd  to  his  oompaoiotis  that,  thns  hemmed  in,  they 
must  all  be  killed.  They  were  obatiuate,  and  reeolved  on 
confiding  themaelrei  to  the  generosity  of  the  people.  Eight 
Jederii  presented  themselves  at  the  gate,  and  the  Swiss, 
goiag  out  one  by  one,  threw  down  their  muakets,  believing 
their  foes  softened  by  this  ourreoder  of  the  conquered  to 
the  conquerors.  "  Cowards  !"  exclaimed  one  of  the  Jedire* 
"you  only  surrender  from  fearj  yet  shall  you  not  have 
quarter!"  and  as  he  spoke,  hs  stabbed  one  Swiss  with  his 
pike,  and  shot  another  with  a  pistol ;  then  cutting  oiF  their 
heads,  they  bore  them  in  triumph  on  their  sabers'  poiiite. 

At  this  sight  the  Swiss  were  roused  to  the  energy  of 
despair;  ana,  cheered  by  the  young  page,  they  picked  up 
their  muskets  and  fired  a  volley  at  the  feAkris,  killing  seven 
out  of  the  eight.  Other  J^deres,  coming  up  with  a  piece 
of  cannon,  fired  on  them,  and  twenty-three  out  of  the 
twenty'Seven  soldiers  fell  under  the  murderous  discharge. 
The  few  others  and  the  page  sought  refuge  in  a  cellar  of 
the  hotel,  and  remained  covered  by  a  heap  of  sand  until 
nightfall ;  then  the  porter  of  the  hotel  brought  them  food 
and  clothing,  and,  cutting  off  their  hair  and  mustaches, 
they  thus  escaped.  Sixty  others,  who  retreated  in  good 
order,  were  taken  by  the  gendarmerie,  and  conveyed^to  the 
Hfltel-de-Ville.  On  reaching  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  their  es- 
cort massacred  them  to  the  last  man,  amid  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  people,  and  beneath  the  eyes  of  the  Council 
of  the  Commune. 

Thirty  men,  under  the  command  of  M.  Forestier  de 
Saint-VeDant,  a  very  young'Swiss  officer,  were  hemmed  in 
on  all  udes  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.  With  death  staring 
them  in  the  &ce,  they  determined  to  have  vengeance,  aiia 
thrice  did  they  charge  the  post  of  gendarmerie  and  artillery 
on  the  Place  Louis  XV.  at  the  bayonet's  point,  and  thrice 
did  they  carry  it.  Three  separate  reinforcements  arrive 
and  surround  this  gallant  band,  who  fall  one  by  one,  grad 
ually  stricken  down  by  the  deadly  fire  poured  in  upor 
them.  Reduced  to  ten  in  number,  they  force  a  passage 
and,  gaining  the  Champs  Elys^es,  fought  from  tree  to  tree 
until  eveiy  man  fell  dead.  Saint-Venant  alone  was  left 
and  unwounded ;  and,  when  about  to  climb  over  a  gardej 
wall,  a  gendarme  on  horseback  leaped  over  the  fosss 
which  separated  the  walk  from  the  horse-road,  and  JtilW 
him  by  a  ball  in  the  loins. 
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While  tbe  remnanU  of  the  military  forces  of  the  cha- 
teau were  dispersed  or  perished  thus,  the  pitiless  populace 
rushed  into  the  apartraents,  orer  the  carcasses  of  the  Mar- 
■eillaia  and  Swiss,  seeking  there  to  assuage  their  thirst  for 
vengeance.  Gentlemen,  pages,  priests,  librarians,  valets- 
de-cbambre,  servants  of  the  Iiing,  grooms  of  the  chamber — 
alt  tbej  found  in  the  palace— were  looked  upon  as  the  ac- 
complices of  royalty.  The  very  walls  incited  tbem  to  re- 
venge, and  death  itself  was  hardly  deemed  a  sufficing  expi- 
ation. Nune  attempted  any  defense,  and  the  whole  was  a 
scene  of  assassination. 

The  armed  Hcoundrels  of  the  faubourgs,  with  pike  or 
knife  in  hand,  spread  throughout  the  apartments  by  the 
BtBir-cases  and  passages  of  the  vast  chateau,  bursting  open 
doors,  breaking  the  furniture,  ripping  up  the  floors,  flmging 
articles  of  beauty  and  value  out  of  the  windows — breaking 
for  mischief,  mutilating  from  hatred — not  desirous  of  plun- 
der, but  of  destruction.  The  people,  even  in  their  ferocity, 
scorned  any  thin^  but  their  enemies;  they  desired  not  gold, 
but  blood,  and  displayed  their  hands  stained  with  gore,  but 
empty.  Some  common  robbers,  detected  in  tbe  act  of  pil- 
fering, were  bung  on  the  very  instant,  with  an  inscription 
pointing  out  their  infamy, 

ZX. 

The  queen's  ladies  and  the  other  female  attendants;  tbe 
Princesse  de  Tarente ;  Mesdames  de  Laroche-Aymon,  de 
Oinestous,  young  Pauline  de  Tourzel,  daughter  of  the 
gouvemante  of  the  children  of  France,  were  at  first  aasetn- 
bled  in  the  queen's  apartments.  The  discharge  of  cannon 
in  the  Carrousel,  the  influs  of  tbe  people,  tbe  defense  of 
the  Swiss,  the  momentary  victory  followed  by  the  more 
desperate  assault,  cries,  silence,  the  flight  of  victims  pur- 
sued over  their  heads  in  the  gallery  of  the  Carracis,  tbe  fall 
of  bodies  flung  from  the  balconies  into  the  court-yards,  the 
fierce  shoutings  of  the  multitude  beneath  their  windows, 
seemed  to  suspend  their  very  respiration  during  the  period 
of  three  houra  of  such  mortal  terror. 

Two  grooms  of  the  chamber,  Messrs.  Sallas  and  Mar^ 
chais,  yiho  might  have  escaped,  died  in  obedience  to  theii 
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oath.  "  This  is  oar  poBt,"  they  said  to  the  M^rseillaia  ; 
"  we  will  fall  on  the  CDreBhoM  we  bave  Bwom  to  defend." 
The  groom  of  the  queen'i  chamber,  Diet,  remained  alone 
(generous,  sentinel !)  at  the  entrance  of  the  door  to  the 
womea's  apartments,  aad  fell  defending  it.  His  dead 
body  lying  across  the  door-sill,  still  served  as  a  rampart  foe 
these  females.  The  Frincease  de  Tu'ente,  who  heard  this 
last  faithful  guardian  fall,  went  herself  to  open  the  dom  to 
the  Marseillais.  Their  leader,  strock  by  the  courage  and 
dignity  of  ibis  lady  in  thepreeence  of  death,  reatraioed  his 
troop  tor  a  moment.  The  princess,  taking  by  the  hand  the 
young  and  lovely  Pauline  de  Tourzel,  who  had  been  con- 
fided to  her  by  her  mother,  said  to  the  Marseillais,  "  Strike 
me,  but  protect  the  honor  and  life  of  this  young  creature. 
She  is  a  sacred  trust,  whom  I  have  sworn  to  render  to  her 
mother;  send  ber  child  to  her,  and  take  my  blood." 

The  Marseillais,  softeoed,  respected  and  sared  these 
women,  confiding  them  to  men  of  the  people,  who  led  them 
by  stealth  along  the  river,  aud  they  joined  their  families  ii- 
safety. 

XXI. 

The  pursuit  of  victims  who  sought  to  escape  death  lasted 
for  three  hours.  Cellars,  kitchens,  subterranean  passages, 
even  the  roofs  of  houses,  dripped  with  gore.  Some  Swiss, 
whn  had  concealed  themselves  in  the  stables,  under  heaps 
of  forage,  were  stifled  by  the  smoke  or  burned  alive.  The 
populace  would  have  made  an  immense  pile  of  the  Tuil- 
eries ;  the  out-houses  were  fired ;  and  bonfires,  formed  of 
furniture,  pictures,  collections,  books,  were  burning  on  ibe 
Carrousel.  The  deputations  of  the  Assembly  and  the 
Commune  with  much.  <iifficuky  preserved  the  Louwe  and 
the  Tuileries. 

XXII. 

Scarcely  was  the  struggle  concluded  than  WesterinaDti, 
covered  with  blood  and  powder,  catne  to  Daatun's,  to  re- 
ceive the  congratulations  of  his  triumph,  accompanied  by 
some  of  ihe  heroes  of  the  day.  Dantoo  embraced  then. 
Bruoe,  Robert,  Camille  Desmoulitia,  Marar,  Fabre  d'Eglan- 
tine,  went  one  after  the  other  to  embrace  thek  leader,  and 
seek  fresh  iustructions  for  the  evraiing.     The  Women  wept 
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with  joy  at  seeioft  their  huRbands  conqiMron,  whom  they 
had  believed  killed  by  the  c&DDon  i^  tb»  Swiw.  I>&ntoii 
appeared  sbsorbed  in  thought,  and,  as  it  were,  aUoBished 
and  repeRLout  U  the  victory  :  be  hesitated  aa  to  the  courw 
he  shoulcl  puraue ;  but  be  was  one  of  thoae  men  who  do 
not  long  hesitate,  hut  leave  eveota  to  decide.  Hia  fbttune 
roae  wUfi  the  hour  :  next  day  be  waa  ■  '   ' 


Lkt  ua  return  to  tb«  Aiiaembly,  .  Not  knowing  whether 
to  take  the  part  of  the  Revolutioe  or  the  CooMitution,  it 
■ubmitted  in  ailence  to  all  tbe  acta  c^roitted  without,  and 
seemed  as  though  its  permanent  sitting  was  aulely  lo  con- 
firm what  tbe  people  did ;  while  ibe  people,  in  the  respeet 
it  pretended  to  pay  the  Assembly,  Baerely  gave  its  orders. 
Real  power  was  already  at  tbe  H6td-de- ViTle,  in  the  coot- 
miHsaHca  of  the  Oominune.  Thia  tbe  people  peroeived,  and 
lent  it  strength. 

Robespierre,  who  alwaya  reserved  not  his  peraon,  but 
hia  fortunes,  and  bod  concealed  btmself  alike  frooi  frienda 
and  foea  during  the  eoneptrocy  and  tbe  combat,  appeared 
during  tbe  day  at  the  council  of  the  CoBMUune,  where  be 
was  cheered  by  hia  didciples,  Huguenin,  Sorgent,  Panis,  aa 
the  Btatraman  of  the  crisis  and  tbe  organizer  of  tbe  victory. 

Danton,  after  embracing  bis  wife  and  children,  came  K 
the  Cordeliers  to  receive  the  applauses  of  the  conspiraton 
of  Cbarentoli,  and  to  coevey  to  his  accomplices  tbe  attitude, 
ttine,  and  wish  of  the  moment. 

I^ven  Marat  left  hia  cave,  and,  at  the  shouts  of  victory, 
rushed  into  the  street  at  (he  bead  of  a  group  of  his  &natics 
and  a  column  of  thejederet  of  Brest.  He  walked  in  Paris 
with  a  drawn  saber  in  his  band  and  a  crown  of  laurel  on 
his  brow.  He  had  himself  proclaimed  commissary  of  bis 
section  ill  the  name  of  his  rags,  bis  dungeons,  and  his  furi- 
ous mvectives.  He  went  with  his  tatellites  to  tbe  royal 
printing-house,  seized  tbe  presses,  and  bad  them  conveyed 
(a  bia  own  abode,  as  a  spoil  due  to  his  geniaa. 

Talfien    GoUot   d'Herbois,   Billaut-VarenDes,   CamiUti 
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Desmonlina,  all  the  leaders  of  Jacobins  and  CordelierB,  all 
the  agitators,  all  the  heads,  all  the  voices,  all  the  hands  of 
the  people,  hurried  to  the  Commune,  and  converted  the 
municipal  council  into  a  provisional  sovernnient  of  the 
nation.  To  these  men  were  added  Fabre  d'Eglantine, 
Osselin,  Fr6ron,  Desforgues,  Lenfant,  Ch^nier,  Legendre. 
This  provisional  council  <naa  the  germ  of  the  Convention. 
It  assumed  its  part,  and  did  not  receive  it.  It  aaed  dicta- 
torially. 

II. 

There  were  only  300  members  of  the  Assembly  there 
present  on  the  10th  of  August.  The  members  of  the  right 
and  the  constitutional  party,  foreseeing  that  they  must 
sanction  the  will  of  the  people  or  perish,  had  kept  away 
from  the  sitting ;  the  Jacobins  and  Girondists  only  were 
there.  Still  the  benches  unrepresented  by  members  were 
filled  with  strangers,  petitioners,  members  of  clubs,  work- 
ing-men, who,  sitting  indiscriminately  with  the  deputies, 
presented  to  the  eye  the  image  of  the  confusion  of  the  peo- 
ple and  their  representatives,  talking,  gesticulating,  con- 
sulting, rising  with  the  members  as  if  acted  upon  by  a  pub- 
lic peril,  which  identified  the  Assembly  and  the  spectators. 
In  an  event  of  importance  which  interests  the  whole  of 
society,  no  one  considera,  every  one  acts. 

As  soon  as  the  people  were  masters  of  the  chateau,  the 
cries  of  victor^  penetrated  from  without  by  all  the  inlets  of 
the  Chamber.  The  Assembly  rose  en,  matte,  aiid  partici- 
pated in  the  triumph  of  the  people  by  an  oath  to  maintain 
equality  and  liberty.  Every  instant  some  of  the  populace, 
with  bare  arms,  hands  imbrued  with  blood,  countenances 
black  vnth  gunpowder,  entered  amid  the  applauses  of  the 
Assembly,  advanced  toward  the  bar,  related  in  a  few 
words  the  pei'Sdions  stratagems  of  the  Court,  which  had, 
under'  the  mask  of  capitulating,  induced  the  people  to 
come  within  range  of  the  Swiss  musketry  ;  and  then,  point- 
ing to  the  loge  du  logographe,  offered  their  help  to  the  na- 
tion to  exterminate  the  tyrant  and  assassin  of  his  people. 

The  Assembly  then  sent. deputations  in  order  to  arrest 
the  massacre.  They  made  the  Swiss  enter  the  Cour  dei 
Feuillants,  where  they  unloaded  the  muskets,  and  wore 
then  conducted  into  the  courts  and  passages  of  the  Cham- 
ber.    The  combatants  then  brought  in  and  laid  on  the 
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tahin  of  the  president,  plate,  bbcIeb  of  gold,  diamonds, 
precioua  etones,  cosily  orDamenIs,  and  even  portfolios  and 
letters  found  in  the  apai-ttnenla  of  the  roya!  family.  The 
arms,  money,  and  aseignats  found  on  the  peraons  of  tlie 
Swiss  were  piled  up  in  the  tribuna.  The  king  and  queen 
witnessed  from  their  box  the  drawing  up  of  the  inventory 
of  the  spoils  found  in  their  private  apartments. 

in. 

The  president  placed  all  these  valuables  under  the  care 
of  Huguenin,  commissary  «f  the  new  commune.  The 
cannonade  had  ceased,  the  musketry  slackened.  There 
were  loud  cries  for  the  head  or  abdication  of  the  king, 
"  You  will  only  check  the  vengeance  of  the  poople,"  ex- 
claimed the  petitioners,  "  by  doing  them  justice.  Repre- 
sentatives, be  firm — swear  that  you  will  save  the  empire, 
and  the  empire  will  be  saved." 

The  Girondists,  until  then  wavering  between  the  degra- 
dation and  the  fall  of  the  throne,  felt  that  it  vras  requisite 
either  to  cast  it  down  at  once,  or  that  they  should  be  drag- 
ged down  with  it.  Vergniaud  leflthe  presidency  to  Oua- 
det.  The  extraordinary  commission,  in  which  the  Girond- 
ists had  the  majority  of  numbers,  importance,  and  talent, 
then  assembled.  They  did  not  long  deliberate ;  the  can- 
non deliberated  fur  them  while  the  people  waited.  Verg- 
niaud, seizing  a  pen,  drew  up  hastily  the  act  of  the  provi- 
sional suspension  of  royalty,  which  he  read  aloud,  m  the 
midst  of  intense  silence,  and  not  four  steps  from  the  king, 
who  lislened  attentively.  The  sound  of  Vei^iaud's  voice 
was  solemn  and  sad,  his  attitude  dejected,  his  manner 
greatly  depressed.  Whether  the  necessity  of  reading  the 
condemnation  of  the  monarchy  in  presence  of- the  monarch 
weighed  upon  him,  and  moved  his  heart  to  pity,  or  that 
repentance  for  the  impulse  he  himself  bad  given  to  events 
affected  him — and  he  already  felt  himself  the  instrument 
of  a  fatality  which  demanded  of  him  more  than  his  con- 
Buence  co»ld  concede — he  seemed  rather  as  though  pro- 
nouncing his  own  sentence  than  aunounoing  the  victory  of 
his  party. 

"  I  am  here,"  he  said,  "  in  the  name  of  the  extraordinary 
commission,  to  present  to  you  a  very  severe  measure ;  but 
I  refer  to  the  very  grief  with  which  yon  are  penetrated,  to 
decide  how  absolutely  necewai?  it  is  to  the  saiaty  of  the 
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nktion  that  you  should  at  once  aiJnpt  it.  The  Nfttional 
Assembly,  considering  that  the  dangers  nf  the  countr^i 
have  reached  their  height — that  the  evils  under  which  the 
empire  ^oana  are  derived  priacipally  from  the  mistrust  in- 
•pired  by  the  condi^ct  of  the  leaders  of  the  executive  poor- 
er ID  a  war  undertaken  in  its  name  against  the  constituiion 
and  national  independence — that  this  mistrust  has  excited 
from  all  parties  in  the  empire  the  desire  to  revoke  the  au- 
thority confided  to  Louis  XVI.,  and  consideriag,  notwith- 
standing, that  the  legislative  body  has  no  dedire  to  increase 
its  power  by  any  usurpation,  and  that  it  can  not  reconcile 
ita  oath  to  the  constitution  aiid  its  ardent  detenni nation  to 
save  liberty  but  by  an  appeal  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
p«ople,  decrees  as  follows  ^— 

"  '  The  French  people  are  invited  to  form  a  national  con- 
vention : — The  head  nf  the  executive  power  is  temporarily 
Boapended  from  his  functions;  a  decree  shall  be  prxiposed 
during  the  day  as  to  the  nomiiiBtion  of  a  governor  of  the 
prince  royal. 

"  *  The  payment  of  the  civil  list  is  suspended. 

■'  ■  The  king  and  his  &Drily  ^lall  remain  under  the  charge 
of  the  legislative  body  until  trmnquilHty  be  restored  in 
Paris :  the  department  will  prepare  the  Lnzembourg  for 
their  residence,  under  the  guard  of  citizens.'  " 

This  decree  was  adopted  without  discussion.  The  king 
beard  it  witbont  astomsbment  or  pain.  At  the  moment  of 
the  vote  he  addressed  Coustard,  tbe  deputy,  saying,  "  Tbs 
ii  nnt  very  conititutional,"  in  a  tone  ntber  jocose,  wbicb 
contrasted  strangely  with  tbe  solemnity  of  the  sceBc.  "True, 
aire,"  replied  Oonstard,  "  but  it  is  tbe  tmly  means  of  saving 
your  life."  And  he  votod  gainst  the  ki^  while  he  eoif 
versed  with  the  queen. 

IT. 

Yet  this  decree,  which  left  tlie  question  of  the  momTchy 
or  the  republic  in  ^-uspense,  and  which  even  leaned  to  tbe 
monarchy,  by  indicating  the  nomination  of  a  governor  for 
the  prince  royal,  was  but  a  sort  of  half  satisfaction  to  th« 
importance  of  the  hour.  Desired  passionately  on  the  pre-' 
viona  evening,  it  was  accepted  next  day  with  nmrmura. 

Veno^iaud  bad  scarcely  finished  reading,  than  petition- 
ers, still  more  clanMrona,  presented -themselves  at  the  bar 
and  demanded  that  the  -AneniUy  sbonU  prananiwe  tbe 
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forfeiture  of  the  kmg,  hy  wboee  perfidy  his  reign  hod  fin- 
ished in  the  blood  of  his  subjects.  Vergniaud  replied, 
iuatifying  the  terms  and  the  ftmbiguoui  style  of  the  Oirond< 
ist  decree. 

He  was  listened  to  coldly  by  the  tribuoes  and  petition- 
ers. The  deputy  Choudien  obtained  a  majority  for  the 
instant  formation  of  a  camp  near  Paris,  and  the  permanent 
sitting  of  the  Assembly,  which  then  nominated  its  minis- 
Roland,  Clavidre,  and  Servaii,  the  three  CHrondist  minis- 
ters dismissed  by  the  king,  were  restored  to  office  on  the 
proposition  of  Brissot.  This  was  in  revenge  for  the  king's 
aismigsal  of  them.  Danton  was  nominated  minister  of  jus- 
tice; Monge,miniaternf  marine  ;  Lebrun,  of  foreign  affairs ; 
Grouvelle,  secretary  of  council  of  rninisters — Lebriin  Iwing 
a  man  versed  in  diplomacy,  Orouvelle  an  humble  but  am- 
bitious man  of  letters.  At  nine  o'clock  r.H.  the  ministry 
was  completed.  The  Girondists  had  the  prepouderance 
through  Roland,  Clavi^re,  Servan,  and  Lebrun,  while  the 
commonalty  counterbalanced  them  by  Danton  single- 
handed. 

Scarcely  was  Danton  nominated  than  he  hastened  to  the 
HdteI'de- Ville,  to  pay  bis  respects  to  his  colleagues,  of  the 
power  he  had  acquired  tor  them.  "  I  have  beeu  cairied 
into  the  ministry  by  a  cannon-ball,"  he  said  to  bis  confi- 
dents. "  I  wish  the  revolution  to  enter  upon  power  with 
me ;  I  am  strong  through  it,  and  should  perish  if  I  quit- 
ted it." 

The  Assembly  then  drew  up  a  summary  of  its  decrees 
on  thu  day,  and  sent  conuDiseioners  to  mdte  them  public 
by  the  lig^t  of  torches  in  the  streets  of  Fans. 

V. 

The  weather  was  very  fine  j  the  calmness  of  (bo  even- 
mg,  and  the  fererish  excitement  of  the  events  of  tbe  day, 
induced  the  people  to  leave  their  homes  and  breathe  the 
air  of  a  summer's  night.  Long  trains  of  peaceable  prom- 
eoaders  wandered  up  and  down  the  public  walks,  and  be 
neath  the  tress  of  the  Tuileries  now  surrendered  to  the 
people.  The  flames  and  smoke  of  the  furniture  which  had 
been  set  on  fire  in  the  court-yards  streamed  over  the  rooft 
of  the  chateau,  lighted  up  die  two  banks  of  the  Seine,  and 
threatened  svery  4aiBUm  to  ^autaj  tk»  palsae.     Timbrila, 
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accompanied  by  agents  sent  by  the  Commune,  collet^ 
ed,  in  the  Champa  Elysfies,  in  the  Place  LouU  XV.,  in 
the  gardens  and  the  cimrt-yarda,  the  fuur  thousaiid  car- 
casses of  the  Swiss,  Marseillais,  xaijederet,  who  marked 
by  the  heaps  of  their  bodies  the  places  where  the  struggle 
had  been  most  bloody.  Women  in  their  holyday  dresses 
were  not  afraid  to  approach  these  tumbrils,  and  to  contem- 
plate these  remains  of  the  butchery  of  the  moming. 

The  men  of  Marseilles  and  Brest,  the  masses  of  the  fau- 
bourg fell  back  into  their  barracks.  They  had  done  their 
day's  work,  and  paid,  with  upward  of  three  thousand  six 
hundred  dead  bodies,  their  disinterested  tribute  to  that  Rev- 
olution whose  fruit  was  only  to  be  reaped  by  their  cbil- 


VI. 

These  soldiers  and  this  people  had  not  struggled  for 
power,  still  less  for  booty.     They  returned  with  wearied 


arms  but  empty  hands  to  tbeir  workshopa.  Tfae  bourgeoitU 
fought  for  itself,  the  people  for  its  ideas.  The  national 
guard,  consisting  of  the  former,  siding  with  La  Fayette, 


the  Girondists,  and  Fetion,  had  neither  been  competent  t< 

Cent  nor  to  act,  to  attack  nor  to  defend.      Thus  the 
geouie  returned  to  its  home  humiliated  and  dispirited : 
it  had  lost  ground  with  the  people. 

VII. 

From  the  evening  of  the  lOtb  of  August  the  nalioniJ 
guard  had  disappeared.  Pikes  and  tEttters  had  replaced 
nie  civic  bayonets  and  uniforms  at  the  posts  and  with  the 
patroles  established  in  Paris.  The  Marseillais  wtAJiderl* 
were  the  only  persona  who  gave  the  slightest  military  ap- 
pearance to  these  detachments  of  armed  people.  The 
crushed  hat  of  Santerre,  bis  blackened  epaulettes,  his  bb~ 
ber  in  a  brass  scabbard,  his  worn  and  torn  uniform,  his 
bare  breast  and  careless  mien  flattered  the  multitude,  who 
loved  its  equal  in  Santerre.  Weaterraann,  in  a  costume 
more  strictly  mihtary,  visited  the  posts  of  ibojederit  and 
Marseillais,  accompanied  by  Foumier,  Barbaroux,  and  Re- 

Toward  midnight  the  commissariea  employed  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Commune  made  vast  piles  wUh  the  wood 
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collectoij,  and  threw  on  them  the  dead  bodies  which  lay 
on  the  Carrousel,  the  court-yards,  the  vestibuIeB,  and  the 
apartments.  The  flamea  soon  kmdled,  and,  reflected  by 
the  waits,  cast  their  rays  into  the  Tery  interior  of  the  pal- 
ace ;  and  at  daybreak  Swiss  and  Marseillaie,  royalists  and 
republicans,  noble  and  people,  were  all  consumed.  They 
ewept  the  pavement,  and  all  the  sshea  were  thrown  into 


VIIL 

The  Assembly  suspended  its  sitting  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
tnornin^.  The  royar  family  had  remained  until  then  in  the 
reportei-s'  box.  God  alone  can  measure  the  duration  (A 
those  sixteen  hours  in  the  minds  of  the  king,  the  qneon,  Ma- 
dame Elizabeth,  and  the  children.  The  suddenness  of  their 
fall,  the  protracted  unceitainty,  the  Ticissitudes  of  hope 
and  fear,  the  contest  going  on  at  the  very  doors,  of  which 
they  were  the  prizes,  without  even  seeing  the  combatant»— 
the  Ciuinonades,  the  musketry  sounding  in  their  hearts,  the 
alieniations  of  hope  aiid  fear,  the  looks  of  their  enemies 
constantly  ftstened  on  them  to  detect  a  crime  in  an  Mno< 
tioD,  or  to  gloat  on  their  sufferings — all  conspired  to  ren- 
der these  hours,  which  seemed  endless,  one  airefiil  agony 
which  royalty  endured. 

The  ^1  from  the  throne  to  the  scaffbld'was  long,  deep, 
appalling. 

IX. 

Except  the  mechanical  return  of  appetite,  which  the 
king  had  satisfied  at  the  commencement  of  the  Bitting,  the 
royal  femily  did  not  take  any  nourishment  during  this  day 
and  the  half  of  the  night.  The  children  forgot  their  hun- 
ger. The  commiBeration  of  certain  deputies  and  inspect- 
ors of  the  hall  had  caused  some  fruit  and  glasses  of  iced 
water  to  be  sent  to  them  from  time  to  time.  The  queen 
and  the  princess  merely  moistened  their  lips — they  were 
entirely  occupied  with  watching  the  king. 

This  prince,  leaning  on  the  iront  of  the  box  like  a  man 
gazing  on  some  extraordinary  sight,  seemed  already  fa- 
miliarized with  his  situation.  He  made  sensible  and  calm 
observationB  on  the  circumstances,  motions,  and  votes, 
which  proved  his  entire  nnglenesB  of  mind ;  speaking  of 
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himself  as  of  a  king  who  had  lived  a  ihouaand  yeara  before— 
iadging  of  the  8cta  of  the  people  toward  him  as  he  would 
have  judged  of  the  acta  of  Cromwell  and  the  Long  Patlia- 
menC  toward  Charles  I.  The  falling  off  of  hU  crown  d:d 
not  cause  any  motion  to  hia  head,  but  be  breathed  strongly 
as  though  a  heavy  burden  were  lifted  fiom  bis  mind.    Em- 

5 lire  bad  been  to  him  a  duty  rather  than  a  pride,  and  he 
bund  solace  in  hia  very  degradation. 

The  queen  had  been  sustained  from  the  first  by  the  hopes 
of  the  defeat  of  the  insurrection.  Excited  like  a  hero  at 
the  sound  of  cannon,  intrepid  during  the  vociferations  of 
the  mob,  her  look  braved  them,  her  disdaiaful  lip  express- 
ed the  utmost  contempt.  She  turned  incessantly  toward 
the  officers  of  her  guard,  who  were  in  her  box,  to  inquire 
the  news  of  the  chateau  and  of  her  friends,  particuWly 
the  Princesse  de  Lamhalle,  her  favorite.  While  the  con- 
test was  going  on,  she  was  full  of  hope  and  excitement; 
at  the  last  sounds  of  the  cannon,  the  triumphant  shouts  ot 
the  multitude — at  the  sight  of  her  jewel-cases,  portfolioe, 
secret  cabinets  exposed  and  profaned  beneath  her  eyes,  as 
the  spoils  of  her  person  and  her  heart — she  sunk  into  a 
despondency  which,  although  mute,  was  haughty.  Her 
rank  was  a  part  of  herself,  and  to  fall  front  it  was  to  die. 
The  decree  of  suspension,  pronounced  by  Vergniaud,  htid 
been  to  her  as  the  blow  of  an  ax.  She  closed  her  eyes 
for  a  moment,  and  appeared  to  unk  under  the  humiliation ; 
then  again  the  pride  of  her  miafoitunes  shone  on  her  brow 
like  another  diadem. 


Fifty  picked  and  faithful  men  bad  penetrated  to  the 
place  where  the  king  was,  and  formed  a  guard  around  and 
nearthe  royal  lamily.  The  ministers,  some  general  officers, 
the  Prince  de  Poix,  M.de  Gboiseul,  M.  d'Aubier.M.  d'Affry, 
M.  d'Aubigny,  M.  de  ViomSnil,  Carl,  commandant  of  the 
gendarmerie,  aud  some  body-servants  of  the  king,  kept  near 
and  were  attentive  to  his  ordeis — ready  to  die  in  forming 
his  last  defense  if  the  populace  forced  their  way  into  the 
corridors  of  the  hall. 

Toward  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  former  ministers, 
compelled  by  a  decision  of  the  Chamber,  took  a  sad  leave 
of  the  king  and  withdrew,  in  order  to  resign  their  posts  in 
due  form,  and  go  the  next  day  to  the  High  Court  of  Or- 
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leanB.  Shortly  afterward,  D'Affiy,  conunandant  of  the  Swita, 
was  led  away  to  the  Abbaye.  D'Aubigny,  having  mixed 
with  the  groups  who  were  throwiog  down  the  Btatu«s  of 
kings  in  me  Place  Louis  £V.,  and  evinced  his  indignation, 
was  killed  on  the  spot  whose  desecration  be  deplored.  M. 
deChoiseul  twice  ran  the  risk  of  his  life  when  end eaTOring 
to  rally  the  SwIm,  and  returning  to  protect  the  king  with 
bis  Bword.  A  moment  afterward  a  loud  noise  was  heard 
at  the  doors ;  the  king  turned  his  bead,  and  inquired  the 
cause.  Carl  went  out  to  see,  and  retunied  no  more ;  and 
the  king,  who  was  awaiting  his  reply,  heard  with  horror 
that  he  was  dead.  The  queen  covered  her  face  with  her 
two  bands.  Every  order  they  gave  brought  uisfortuDe  on 
dieir  fiiends.  How  many  hearts  that  beat  fervently  for 
them  in  the  morning  were  cold  in  death  at  ni^  I 


XL 

An  hour  after  midnight,  the  inspectors  of  the  hall  came 
to  conduct  the  king  and  his  family  to  the  place  prepared 
for  them  hastily,  on  the  promulgation  of  the  decree  rat  abdi- 
cation. Commissaries  of  the  Assembly  and  the  detach- 
ment of  the  national  guard  which  watched  over  them  from 
the  mortuug,  were  their  escort.  An  officer  of  the  king's 
household  took  the  dauphin  from  the  queen's  arms,  and 
carried  him,  in  deep  slumber,  behind  her. 

The  place,  more  like  a  cloister  or  a  prison  than  a  palace, 
was  in  the  upper  part  of  the  old  monastery  of  the  Feuil- 
lants,  above  the  bureaux  and  committee-rooms  of  the  As- 
aembly.  It  consisted  of  four  chambers  leading  out  of  each 
other,  and  opening  upon  the  vast  corridor  which  had  been 
used  by  the  monks.  These  chambers,  unused  since  the 
destruction  of  the  monastic  orders,  were  as  empty  as  walls 
whose  tenants  had  been  long  since  dispersed.  The  archi- 
tect of  the  Assembly,  at  the  requisition  of  the  inspectors, 
had  hastily  collected  some  fiimiture  which  was  by  chance 
in  bia  own  rooms,  coQsisdng  of  a  table,  some  chairs,  four 
wooden  bedsteads  without  curtains,  for  the  king,  the  queen, 
the  dauphin,  and  his  sister;  matresses  extended  on  the 
orick  floors  were  the  couches  of  Madame  Elizabeth  and 
the  governess  of  the  children  of  France,  Measrs.de  Briges, 
d'Aubier,  de  Goguelat,  the  Prince  de  Poix,  and  the  Due 
de  Chtnseul  occupiod  the  first  room,  which  served  as  an 
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antechftmber,  sad,  stretched  out  on  tbeir  cloaks  at  the 
king's  door,  tbey  watched  over  tiis  sluinben. 

The  kingi  partly  undressed,  slept  in  the  second  chamber 
without  anj  night-dress,  and,  with  bis  dressing- table  snp- 

Elied  with  articles  plnndered  from  the  chateau,  a  napkiil 
ound  hia  bead,  laid  on  tbe  pillow  of  an  tmcartuned  Ded, 
The  queen  slept  with  the  children  in  the  third  apartment, 
Madame  Elizabeth,  Madame  de  Tourzel,  and  tbe  Frin^ 
ceaee  de  Laroballe  (who  had  rejoined  the  rojal  fkmily  in 
the  erening)  were  in    a  room   next  to  tbe  queen,  and 

Saased  tbe  night  in  watching,  weeping,  and  praying  at  her 
oor. 

'  Tbe  royal  &mtly  declined  tbe  sapper  prepared  for  them. 
After  a  conversatloQ  between  tbe  king,  queen,  and  Madame 
Elizabeth,  they  attempted  to  snatch  a  iew  moments'  sleep, 
after  a  vigil  of  thirty-six  hours,  alike  exhausting  to  mind 
and  body.     This  slumber  wsa  brief — tbe  waking  terrible. 


211. 

Tbe  queen,  on  opening  bet  eyea  to  tbe  rays  of  a  bnming 
Bttn  which  penetrated  to  her  couch,  closed  them  ^ain  that 
she  might  oelteTe  she  was  only  dreaming.  Her  children 
and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  aroused  her,  and  on  g<nng  to 
the  king  they  found  him  endeavoring  to  make  hia  toilet 
Cutting  off  several  locks  of  his  hair,  he  gave  them  to  the 
faithful  attendants  <^  tbe  qneen,  and  when  tbey  sought  to 
%im  his  hands,  be  embracei]  them. 

They  butM  into  tears  at  senng  the  Queen  of  France 
compelled  to  lie  on  a  camp  bed,  and  fraited  upon  by  a 
ritranger.the  porteressof  this  forsaken  cloister  "You  see," 
dhe  said  to  tbeih,  "  my  unhappy  {Hends,  a  wotnan  even 
more  unhappy  flian  yourselves,  for  she  has  caused  all  yonr 
inisfortunes." 

&he  then  embraced  her  children,  and  mquired  after 
Pauline  de  Tourzel,  Madame  de  Larooche-Aymon,  tbe 
tiuchesse  de  Luynes,  and  all  the  person*  of  her  court  whom 
ahe  had  left  at  the  Tuileriea. 

xm. 

The  deadi  of  her  attendants,  massacrad  in  her  apart- 
.  -Jients,  greatly  aSbcted  Maiie  Antoinette,  and  she  vrept 
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bitterly.  While  dressing,  she  related,  in  a  few  words,  her 
impresBiona  during  the  Bitting  of  the  previoua  evening. 
Her  watch  and  puree  having  been  lost  during  the  hasty 
flight  to  the  Assembly,  she  borrowed  the  wati£  of  one  of 
her  ladies  in  waiting,  and  requested  Madame  Augi6,  her 
first  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  to  lend  ber  five-and -twenty 
louis,  to  proTide  agUDSt  the  contiogenciefl  of  ber  cap- 
tivity. 

Ac  ten  o'clock  the  royal  family  returned  to  the  Assembly, 
and  remained  there  until  night.  The  bar  of  the  House  was 
crowded  by  petitioners^  demanding  the  blood  of  the  Swiss 
and  the  king's  escort,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  tbe  Feuil- 
lants.  Santerre,  who  had  been  >ent  for  by  Vergniaud  to 
prMect  the  prisonerB,  annooneed  the  impending  uuMacre 
of  those  who  bad  been  arrested  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
The  ferocious  mob  loudly  demanded  at  the  doors  the  liTes 
of  these  unhappy  men.  "  Good  God !"  exclaimed  Verg* 
uiaud,  "  what  cannibaU  I" 

At  one  moment  tbe  outer  doors  of  the  Assembly  were 
forced.  Vergniaud,  fev'less  for  hiroself,  yet  feared  for  the 
safety  of  tbe  royal  family.  The  inspectors  compelled  them 
to  retire  into  tbe  passage,  in  order  that,  should  tbe  infuriated 
crowd  ^ect  an  entrance,  it  might  not  find  its  vjctiios.  The 
king,  who  believed  that  the  last  raomenls  of  himself  and 
bis  &mily  wora  come,  only  thought  of  the  safety  of  bis  ad- 
herents. He  entreated  ^em  to  abandon  him  to  bis  iate, 
and  provide  for  themselvie  by  flight ;  hut  not  one  of  them 

E referred  bis  life  to  bis  duty,  and  tbey  remained  where 
onor  and  affection  alike  bade  tfaeta  live  or  die.  Danton 
hastened  to  tbe  spot,  and  repulsed  tlie  people  by  the  author- 
ity and  terror  of  his  name ;  he  besought  these  assassins,  not 
to  be  generous,  but  patient,  and  at  his  voice  the  pikemen 
stayed  for  a  while  their  thitvt  for  blood.  "  Legislators," 
said  DaBtodi  as  be  entered  tbe  Assembly,  "tbe  French 
nadoo,  weaned  r£  despotism,  has  undergone  a  revolution. 
It  ie  about  to  assume  its  due;  but  where  the  rights  of  jus- 
tice oomioence  then  should  those  .of  vengeance  oe^e. 
Before  this  aation&I  assembly,  I  solemnly  pledge  myself  to 
protect  these  men  who  are  bow  within,  its  walls.  I  will 
march  at  tbeir  bead,  and  be  answei-able  far  them." 

As  be  uttered  these  words,  he  glanced  rapidly  and  proudly 
at  tbe  queen,  as  though  a  secret  understanding  or  hauEhty 
coiopaseion  were  concealed  beneatJi  tbe  harumess  oThu 
language  ajid  tli^  oootempt  ^viw^d  by  Ijis  manner. 
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XIV. 


The  Aesembly  and  the  tribunes  applauded;  the  people 
without  rstified,  by  their  acclamatioos,  the  promiaeB  made 
by  their  favorite,  and  the  Swiss  were  saved  until  the  Sd  of 
September. 

P6tion  succeeded  Danton.  Freed  from  his  mock  arrest, 
he  now  reappeared  to  asaumo  that  shadow  of  authority 
which  had  no  longer  a  name.  Useful  to  the  &ctious  hut  a 
shoit  time  before,  he  was  now  useless  and  importunate ; 
yet  he  afiected  before  the  Assembly  to  believe  he  possessed 
that  power  which  had  escaped  his  grasp.  And  the  Girond- 
ists  Uiemeelves  were,  like  Pfition,  but  the  honorary  sover- 
eigns of  a  revolution  that  outstripped  them. 

Tbey  had  decreed,  the  previous  evening,  that  Louis  IVI. 
should  inhabit  the  Luxembourg  during  the  suspension.  A 
commission,  however,  decided  that  the  captive  family  should 
occupy  the  Hotel  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  on  the  Place 
Vend3me.  This  hotel,  however,  situated  in  the  heart  of 
Paris,  and  on  the  place  where  the  troops  were  reviewed, 
would,  it  was  feared,  attract  too  much  curiosity,  and  awa- 
ken a  dangerous  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  aoldierq  and 
people,  and  the  Commune  refused  to  execute  the  decree. 
Manuel  came  to  demand,  in  their  name,  that  the  captive 
king  should  reside  in  the  Temple,  far  from  the  noise,  the 
excitement,  and  the  *oitve»irg  of  the  city. 

The  Assembly  consented,  and  the  choice  of  the  Temple 
clearly  indicated  the  fiaelings  of  the  Commune  ;  instead  of 
a  residence,  it  waa  a  prison. 

XV. 

The  Girondists  had  only  suspended,  the  Commune  degrad- 
ed royalty.  Holand  end  his  friends  wished  to  prepare  some 
protection  for  themselves  a^nst  the  omnipotence  of  the 
HAtel-de-Ville,  by  constituting  the  council  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  giving  this  council  the  ascendeney  and  the  twrveil- 
latiee  that  the  constitution  gave  it  over  the  municipal  body. 
They  caused  one  of  their  moat  obscure  adherents  to  bring 
forward  this  motion,  in  order  to  conceal  the  band  that  aimed 
the  blow;  but  the  Commune  saw  and  averted  it.  Thrice  in 
the  course  of  the  day  did  the  municipal  council  send  to  do 
mand — ^firsthumbly,thenfirmly,aiid, lastly,  insolently-    that 
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diia  decfee  thst  threatennd  its  power  Bhould  be  revoked. 
The  last  injunction  was  brief  and  peremptory  as  a  sover- 
eign's  order,  and  was  obeyed. 

At  last  the  FruBsian,  AnarcbarBis  Clootz,  a  philosopher 
wandering  about  to  dissetainate  bis  doctrines  over  the  earth 
with  his  eloquence,  his  fortune,  and  his  blood,  in  the  name 
of  the  human  race,  awakened  at  the  National  Auemblj  the 
first  echo  of  the  10th  of  August  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
weary  of  their  servitude.  Clootz  carried  his  passion  for  hu- 
manity to  madness,  but  it  was  the  madness  of  hope  and  re- 
generation. The  philosopher  was  listened  to  with  attention, 
and  the  consolatory  ideas  which  he  made  to  shine  like  arain- 
bow  on  ihia  homon  of  blood  suspended,  for  a  brief  space, 
■he  struggles  of  contending  parties  and  the  ax  of  the  asaasain 

XVI. 

After  the  second  day  the  king  was  again  reconducted  to 
the  Feuillants.  The  pity  and  attachment  manifested  by  bis 
escort  alarmed  the  Commune  and  Jacobins.  Santerre 
withdrew  this  guard  and  replaced  it  by  others,  composed 
of  hearts  inaccessible  to  indulgence  ana  irreconcilable  to  a 
dethroned  tyrant.  The  rudeness  of  their  gestures  and 
tbe  rigor  of  the  cotuignes,  soon  informed  the  king  of  the 
change.  The  Girondist,  Grangeneuve,  a  member  of  tbe 
committee  of  surveillance,  whose  bureau  was  in  the  same 
cloisters  as  the  king's  chamber,  became  alarmed  at  the 
respect  and  sorrow  displayed  by  the  few  iriends  who  sur- 
rounded  the  royal  family.  He  believed  that  some  plan  of 
escape  was  meditated,  and  he  communicated  his  ideas  to  bis 
colleagues.  The  committee  shared,  or  affected  to  shore,  in 
the  apprehension  of  Grangeneuve.and  ordered  the  dismiss- 
al of  all  persons  not  immediately  necessary  to  wait  upon 
the  family.  This  order  caused  the  greatest  constemadon 
among  the  courtiers,  who  remained  faithful  to  him  in  cap- 
tivity, and  tbe  king  summoned  the  deputies  who  were  the 
intpectewr  de  la  tdUe.  "  I  am,  then,  a  prisoner,  gentle- 
men," said  he,  bitterly;  "  Charies  I.  was  more  fortunate 
than  myself.  His  friends  were  permitted  to  attend  him  to 
the  Bcofibld."  Tbe  inspectors  made  no  reply ;  their  silence 
spoke  for  them. 

The  king  was  at  this  moment  reqaeated  to  pass  into  the 
room  in  which  the  supper  of  the  royal  family  was  prepared, 
and  bis  friends  were  permitted  to  follow  him.    This  was 
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the  last  occasioa  on  which  the  king  and  the  queen  were, 
served  with  court  etiquet.hy  these  6ve  gentlemen  atanding 
behind  them — touching  etiquet  on  that  day,  for  it  was 
voluntary,  and  their  respect  redoubled  with  misfortune.  A 
silent gnef  prevailed  during  this  repast;  master  and  servi- 
tors ielt  they  were  about  to  Beparate  for  ever.  The  kin^ 
did  not  taste  any  thing,  but  purposely  delayed  having  the 


table  cleared,  in  order  to  prolong  the  minutes  in  which  be 
might  see  friendly  visages.  The  inflexible  guard  entered 
and  put  an  end  to  their  adieus ;  the  gentlemen  descended 
aback  stair-case,  and  wentout,one  after  another,  in  borrow- 
ed garments,  in  order  to  mix,  unnoticed,  with  the  crowd. 

XVIL 

M.  de  Rohan  Chabot,  &ide-de-ca 
passed  these  two  days  and  nights  a 
uniform  of  a  simple  national  guard.  Recognized_and  arrest- 
ed as  he  quittedtheFeuillants,he  was  cast  into  the  dungeons 
of  the  Abbaye,  which  only  o;pened  to  the  assassins  of  Sep- 
tember. The  queen,  her  sister,  and  the  royal  childreot 
deprived  of  every  thing  by  tb©  pillage  of  Uie  Tuileties,  re- 
ceived from  the  English  embaHsadreBs  the  linen  and  gar- 
ments neceBsary  for  their  situation,  and  the  royal  family 
again  passed  a  day  and  a  half  in  the  reporters'  box. 

On  Monday,  at  three  o'clock,  Fetion  and  Manuel  came 
in  two  carriages,  to  convey  them  to  the  Temple;  for  the 
Commune,  who  might  have  chosen  tl^e  night,  preferred 
that  they  should  go  from  the  Tuilories  to  prison  in  broad 
day,  and  at  a  slow  pace,  and  through  the  most  populous 
quarters,  in  order  that  this  degradation  of  royalty  might 
have  the  appearance  and  authenticity  of  a  public  exposure 
before  the  final  execution  of  the  sentence.  Fetion  and 
Manuel  were  in  the  king's  carriage,  and  an  immense  crowd 
lined  the  road  on  either  pide  from  the  road  of  the  FeuiUanta 
to  that  of  the  Temple.  Threats,  insults,  derision,  oub:age 
of  every  kind  were  heaped  on  them  at  every  step.  Potion 
was  in  the  habit  of  presiding  at  these  triumphal  marches; 
J^  had  brought  back  tbe  king  from  Yarennes  to  Paris,  he 
had  beheld  the  king  coined,  with  the  bonnet  rouge  in  his 

SaJace  on  the  20th  of  June,  and  had  felicitated,  while  he 
ismissed,  the  people ;  and  it  was  he  who  now  conducted 
him  to  his  last  resting-place  ere  he  ascended  the  scaffold. 
He  spared  him  nothing  of  the  bitterness  of  the  joumeyi 
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aoiic«aied  from  him  none  of  tb«  preaagM  of  hia  foil,  and 
.  seemed  to  carry  bim  amid  the  evidence  of  hia  ihame,  that 
be  might  drain  the  cup  to  the  dreg«<  Afi  they  patoed  over 
the  Flace  Veuddme,  fa«  pointed  oat  to  the  king  the  over- 
thrown  statue  of  Louis  XIV,,  atrewing  with  its  fragmenta 
tbe  city  where  his  image  bad  bo  long  reigned.  There  was 
no  leturn  from  a  prison  to  the  thron«,  and  this  the  Com- 
mune willed  to  show.  Louis  XVI.  felt  this,  and  when, 
after  two  hours'  nwrdi,  the  caniagea  rolled  iwder  tbe 
arches  of  the  Temple,  be  bad,  in  hia  heart,  ablated  tbe 
throne,  and  accepted  tbe  scaffold. 


BOOK  XXIV. 


I. 

Wbilk  the  royal  family,  arrived  akoost  at  Lbeend  ol  so 
maay  agitating  scenes,  took  posseaaios  of  their  last  hatHta- 
tion,  tbe  Assembly  promulgated,  through  G-uadet,  rules  by 
vrbich  a  cooTention  wouid  be  nominated,  and  a  direct  ap- 
peal made  to  the  unanimous  sovereign^  of  the  people. 
The  Primary  Assemblies  were  to  be  composed  of  all 
Frenchmen  who  bad  attained  tbe  age  of  twenty-one,  and 
were  of  free  condition  (condition  liire).  They  were  to 
meet  on  tbe  26tb  of  August,  and  gira  their  representatives 
a  sovereign  mandate  independent  of  all  existing  coaatitu- 
tions.  Tbe  Convention  would  meet  on  tbe  20th  of  Sep- 
tember. The  National  Assembly  and  tbe  executive  power, 
appointed  tbe  previous  evening,  bad  only  an  inKnegnmo 
from  the  IStb  of  August  to  the  SOtb  of  September. 

Thua  the  triumph  of  the  Girondists  immediately  brought 
about  their  abdication.  The  Aeaembly,  over  which  they 
domineered,  felt  its  vreakness  before  an  event  which  it  had 
neither  the  courage  tfi  accomplish  nor  tbe  virtue  to  prevent. 
It  resigned  and  returned  to  the  people  the  powers  Uiey  bad 
intrusted  to  it.  Faithless  to  tbe  constitution,  refusing  its 
assistance  to  royalty,  timid  in  face  of  tbe  republic,  it  had 
neither  plan,  policy,  nor  audacity,  and  gave  all  parties  a 
right  to  despise  it.  It  oveithrewr  nothing,  Ibuuded  nothing; 
hut  aided  every  thing  to  fall.  It  received  from  its  pred- 
s  a  consCJliHtioa  M  maintWDi  «  royalty  t9  relbrm,  a 
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country  lo  defend ;  and  when  it  rwignod,  left  France  with- 
out a  conaCitution,  a  Uog-,  or  an  army.  It  diaappeared  io  - 
an  emetOe,  and  i!a  onlj  traces  were  ruins.  The  Confltituent 
Assembly  repreaented  tbe  feeling  of  France,  the  Conven- 
tion represented  the  pasmonate  devotion  of  tbe  masses. 
The  Legislative  AsBemDlvonlyrepresented  the  interests  and 
the  vanity  of  the  intermediate  cla&aes;  the  type  of  the  honest 
yet  egotistical  bourgeoitie,  it  only  pofisessed,  in  thi«  great 
crisis,  commonplace  ideas,  v^n  passions,  and  the  petty  pru- 
dence of  that  portion  of  the  nation  whose  timidity  is  at  once 
a  virtue  and  a  vice.  The  Assembly  knew  how  to  writ«  and 
speak,  but  not  how  to  act :  it  had  orators,  but  no  statesman. 
Mirabeau  had  been,  iu  the  Constituent  Assembly,  the  type 
of  that  aristocracy,  which,  after  being  the  fiiat  to  enlighten 
itself  at  the  torch  of  the  epoch,  aspires  to  the  glory  of  difius- 
ing  this  light  among  the  people,  and  become  revolutionary 
through  generosity,  and  popular  through  pride.  Danton 
and  RobMpierre  were  the  terrible  types  of  the  passions  of 
a  people  scarcely  emancipated  from  its  fettera,  which  seeka 
at  any  cost  to  preserve  this  Revolution  for  the  future,  and 
which  does  not  weigh  interest  against  idea,  or  life  agiunat 
principles.  Vergniaud,  Brissot,  G«nsonn6,  Ouadet,  were 
but  orators — sometimes  sublime,  yet  always  powerless. 

On  the  lOlh  of  August  the  people  were  better  states- 
men than  their  leaders.  A  crisis  was  necessary,  or  all 
would  perish  in  the  hands  of  these  legislators,  who  wished 
liberty  without  sacrifice,  monarchy  without  royalty,  a  re- 
public without  hesitation,  the  2levolution  without  a  guar- 
anty, the  force  of  tbe  people  vrithout  its  intervention,  pat- 
riotism without  that  fever  of  enthusiasm  which  gives  to 
nations  the  delirium  and  the  force  of  despair.  The  mech- 
anism of  the  constitution  no  longer  worked,  and  a  sudden 
gleam  of  conviction  showed  the  people  they  could  no  longer 
repair  it,  and  they  broke  it  on  the  10th  of  August. 

IL 

The  shock  of  tbe  10th  of  August  was  felt  over  all  Europe 
The  foreign  cabinets  and  the  emigris,  while  they  deplored 
this  catastrophe,  the  captivity  of  the  king,  and  the  encour- 
agement which  this  triumph  of  the  people  in  Paris  gave  to 
revolutionary  feeling,  rejoiced  exceedingly  at  the  convulsive 
feelings  about  to  rage  in  France ;  for  a  civil  war  is  the  most 
puissant  atudliary  to  a  foreign  one,  and  the  anarchical  govem- 
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nent  of  tbe  AssemblT-  wtm  ibe  least  4tted  to  cany  on  a 
natioTittl  struggle.  France,  without  a  leader,  without  unity, 
without  a  constitution,  would  fall,  member  hj  member, 
before  the  forces  of  the  coalitioD ;  besides,  the  scandal 
created  by  this  palace  that  bad  been  violated,  these  massa- 
cred guards,  this  royal  family  degraded  by  tb«  inauTivction, 
deprived  those  powers  that  still  hesitated  of  all  pretext  for 
temporization  and  vtinaganenL 

In  the  interior,  the  adherence  to  the  10th  cf  August  was 
unanimous — in  the  north,  east,  and  south  of  SVance.  La 
Vendue  alone  was  disturbed,  and  displayed  symptoms  of 
civil  war.  Every  where  else  die  royalists  and  conantutional- 
ists  concealed  their  presentiments  and  their  sorrow.  The 
Girondists  and  Jacobins  coalesced,  in  order  to  insure  tbe 
nomination,  at  the  Convention,  by  the  primary  assemblies 
of  men  in  favor  of  extreme  measures,  of  antiqae  theories, 
and  totally  irreconcilable  with  royalty. 

The  army,  commanded  by  constitutionalist  generals  and 
officers  attached  to  the  king,  was  stupefied  at  the  unex- 
pected intelligence  of  the  downfall  of  the  constitution  and 
the  triumph  of  the  Jacobins.  For  a  short  time  a  degree 
of  hesitation  prevailed,  by  which  a  talsated  and  influential 
leader  might  have  profiled  to  march  against  Paris ;  but 
victory  had  as  yet  given  no  general  the  nght  of  disobeying 
a  popular  movement.  The  a^ed  Luptner,  when  interroga- 
ted by  the  club  and  the  municipal  authorities  at  Metz,  as  to 
what  steps  be  intended  the  army  to  take,  stammered  out  a 
vague  approbation  of  tiis  amp-d'ftal  at  Paris,  The  next 
day,  however,  having  received  contrary  advice  from  La 
Fayette,  his  second  in  command,  he  harangued  his  troops, 
to  warn  them  against  the  instigators  of  disorder,  who  would 
soon  arrive  from  P  aris ;  and  the  arrival  of  the  commission 
er«  sent  by  the  Assembly  to  enlighten  and  intbral  the  army 
made  him  change  his  language  for  the  third  time. 

At  Valenciennes,  General  Dillon  declumed,  in  an  wdre 
du  jour,  that  the  constitution  had  been  violated,  and  that 
tbe  offenders  would  be  punished.  Some  days  afl:erward, 
Dillon  retracted  bis  words,  in  a  letter  to  the  Assembly. 
Montes<]uiou,  with  the  army  in  the  south,  pronounced 
tamely  m  favor  of  the  consdtntion.  At  Strasbourg,  the 
mayor,  Di4trick,  and  *he  generals  Caffarelli-Dufalga  and 
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Victor  de  Broglie,  yere  iodigncuit  st  this  outrage  on  th« 
inviolability  of  the  king.  Grenerol  Biron,  a  fnend  of  the 
Ducd'Orl^aDi,aod  supported  by  the  Jacobins  of  Strasbourg, 
■tifled  the  germ  of  revolt,  and  passed  with  his  army  to  the 
victoriouB  party.  La  Fayette  atone  asaumed  a  resolute  and 
polifical  attitude. 

IV. 

This  general's  bead-quartera  were  at  Sedan,  the  chief 
tovra  of  the  Ardennes ;  he  learned  the  events  of  the  10th 
of  August  from  an  officer  of  bis  army,  who,  happening  to 
be  at  Faxia  duriog  the  conflict,  quitted  it  and  haatened  to 
inform  his  general  of  the  masaacres  and  events  of  the  day. 
La  Fayette,  outstripped  by  this  movement,  imagined  he 
was  suffitdently  powerful  to  auest  its  progress  by  a  federa- 
tion of  his  army  and  the  departments.  In  default  of  a  cen- 
tral  power  he  could  legally  obey,  he  demanded  orders  from 
the  administrators  of  the  department  of  tbe  Ardennes.  His 
project  was  to  form  a  kind  of  congress  with  the  united 
departments ;  and  tbe  nucleus  of  this  federation  was  in  the 
three  departments  of.  the  Ardennes,  of  I'Aisne,  and  the 
Meuse,  on  whom  he  believed  he  could  rely.  He  bad  but 
little  hope  of  success ;  but  be  believed  it  to  be  his  duty, 
and  he  accomplished  it  rather  as  a  citizen  than  tbe  com- 
mander of  an  army.  Tbe  Assembly,  informed  of  the 
indecieioii  of  the  anny,  dispatched  con^missi oners  to  removi" 
from  it  the  suspected  generals. 

But  La  Fayette,  in  apite  of  the  generosity  of  his  char 
acter  and  tbe  devotion  of  bis  life,  placed  too  great  confi 
dence,  for  the  leader  of  a  party,  in  the  power  of  the  law, 
and,  instead  of  carrying  away  his  troops  by  enthusiasm,  he 
Bufiered  them  to  re&ect  in  inaction.  Dismiased  by  tbe  As- 
sembly on  the  19th,  he  felt  that  foitune  abandoned  him, 
that  his  popularity  was  gone ;  and  that  the  Revolution, 
which  escaped  bim,  waa  about  to  turn  against  hini ;  and 
he  therefore  resolved  to  expatriate  himself  and  voluntarily 
undergo  diat  ostracism  to  which  bis  country  was  about  to 
condemn  him.  -  Alexandre  Lametb,  tbe  two  brothers  La- 
tour  Maubourg,  Bureau  de  Pusy,  an  eminent  patriot,  sol- 
dier, and  politician,  his  aides-de-camp,  and  several  officers, 
accompanied  him  in  hia  ffight.  La  Fayette  intended  to 
escape  to  Holland,  and  thence  to  America.  After  a  night's 
march,  he  fell  into  tbe  hands  of  a  detachment  of  the  en 
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emy.  Secogmzcd,  aad  brought  back  to  Namur,  bis  narae 
was  bia  crime  la  the  eyes  of  uie  gbuerolB  of  the  emparor 
The  chief  of  the  Freach  insurrection,  the  protector  of 
Louis  XVI.,  the  general  of  the  people  of  Paris,  was  too 
unexpected  and  too  illustrious  a  prey,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
united  monarchs,  for  them  to  suffer  Hga  to  depart ;  and  L» 
Fayette,  separated  from  bb  friends,  and  dragged  from 
foitreSB  to  {ortresa,  until  be  reached  the  dangeons  of  01- 
mutz,  Hufiered,  wiUi  the  patience  of  conviction,  a  long  and 
rigorous  captivity.  Martyr  of  liberty,  after  he  bad  been  ^ 
hem,  hia  public  life  from  this  day  was  interrupted  for  thirty 
yean.  The  revolution  of  1830  again  summoned  him  on 
the  scene;  and  bU  friends  and  enemies  recognized  him  by 
the  same  principles,  the  same  yirtuea,  and  the  same  mis- 


Tbe  expatriation  of  La  Fayette,  and  the  submission  of 
his  corpj  d'armee,  left  the  Assembly  without  apprebension 
for  the  dispostboa  of  ^e  troops,  but  trembling  at  the  situa- 
tion of  the  frontiers.  The  (xirondisU,  restored  to  power  in 
the  persons  of  Servan,  Clavidre,  and  Roland,  and  fore- 
seeing the  approaching  struggle  with  the  Jacobins,  felt  the 
importance  of  giving  the  army  a  chief  who  would  at  once 
guaranty  them  the  victory  over  their  enemies  abroad  and 
assistance  against  thoao  at  bome.  Ancient  coUeaguea  of 
Dumouriez,  their  resentment  against  this  general  save  way 
before  the  high  idea  this  man  had  given  them  of  bis  talenU. 
While  OQ  his  side,  Dumouriez,  with  bis  usual  accuracy  of 
perception,  bad  sounded  the  event  of  the  10th  of  August 
and  formed  his  opinion  on  it.  Dumouriez  deplored  the 
king's  misfortunes ;  but,  by  refusing  to  take  the  oath  to 
the  nation,  he  ruined  himself  without  saving  Louis  XVI. 
Befiides,  whatever  was  tbe  form  of  government,  a  country 
would  always  remain ;  and  to  save  his  country  was  tbe 
only  ]ine  of  policy  befitting  a  soldier.  The  field  of  battle 
was  the  road  to  power.  While  other  generals  contested 
tbe  necessity  and  offered  vain  resistance,  Dumouriez,  shut 
ap  in  bis  camp  at  Maulde,  neat  Valenciennes,  boldly  diso- 
beyed Dillon,  refused  to  administer  tbe  oath  of  allegiance 
to  his  soldiers,  and  declared  himself  at  the  orders  of  events. 
A  secret  correspondence  waa  instantly  established  between 
Servan,  Ilolana,  ClavUre,  bia  ancient  colleagues,  and  tbi* 
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genei'al ;  anil  the  GirondiBts  congratulated  thentseWea  on 

Eosseasing  a  head  and  ann.  On  the  other  hand  the  Jaco- 
ios  renewed  with  Dunouriez  that  conDection  that  liad 
arisen  from  chance,  and  by  which  his  talents  enabled  him 
to  profit. 

VL 

Young  CouthoD,  the  friend  of  Robespierre  and  deputy 
of  AuTorgne  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  was  at  this  mo- 
ment takmg  the  baths  at  SaiDt  Amand,  at  the  gates  of  Va- 
lenciennes, near  the  camp  of  Dumouriez.  The  general 
and  the  depu^  had  often  met  and  converBe<l  together. 
Coutbon  was  fascinated  by  the  genius  of  Dumounez,  as 
GensoiiD6  had  been,  and  discerned  in  him  the  preserver  of 
his  country,  Coutbon,  a  young  advocate  of  Clermont,  be- 
fore he  was  sent  to  the  National  Assembly  and  then  to  the 
Convention,  carried  his  faith  in  the  Revolution  to  fanaticism, 
which,  only  gentle  and  meditative  then,  became  afterward 
sanguinary.  Coutbon  was  a  philosopher;  hie  features 
pleasing,  bis  look  calm,  his  conversation  grave  and  melan- 
choly. A  young  wife  and  child  nourished  affection  in  his 
heart,  and  consoled  him  for  hia  infirmity,  Coutbon  having 
lost  the  use  of  his  legs.  .  The  inhabitants  of  Saint  Amand 
little  suspected  the  future  rSle  of  Couthon ;  no  blood  was 
as  yet  visible  in  his  dreams. 

The  three  deputies  sent  to  the  army  of  Dillon,  Delraas, 
Dubois-Dubais,  and  Bellegarde,  arrived  at  Valenciennes, 
had  orders  to  dismiss  Dillon  and  Lanoue.  These  two  gen- 
erals had  been  too  tardy  in  their  recognition  of  tbe  10th  of 
August ;  and  repentant  and  humble  they  entreated  pardon 
of  the  three  commissaries,  which  the  Istter  were  about  to 
grant,  when  Couthon,  their  colleague,  hastened  from  Saint 
Amand  to  Valenciennes,  vaunted  the  talents  and  energy  of 
Dumounez,  and  obtained  for  him  from  the  Assembly  the 
command  of  the  armies  of  Lanoue  and  La  Fayette.  Wes- 
termann,  the  friend  of  Danton,  hia  general  on  the  lOtb  of 
August,  and  now  his  emissary  to  tbe  army,  after  having 
visited  the  camp  of  Sedan,  hsstened  to  Valenciennes.  He 
described  in  the  most  lively  terms,  to  Dumounez,  the  dis- 
organization of  tbe  army  of  La  Fayette,  the  desertion  of 
the  officers,  the  discontent  of  the  soldiers,  the  seditions 
feeling  prevalent  in  the  Ardennes,  and  the  approaching 
violaUon  of  the  territory,  if  the  enemy,  already  master  of 
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IiODgwi,  march  forwttrd  on  Champsginfl.  Westerniaira,  in 
whom  DantoQ  placed  the  fullest  confidence,  animated  by 
a  patriotic  fire,  convinced  and  carried  away  Dumouriez. 

This  general,  accustomed  to  deal  iridi  (actions,  and  to 
comprehend  at  a  glance  their  insinuations,  saw  that  Dan- 
ton  wished  to  have  an  agent  in  the  army  in  the  person  of 
AVeetermann,  and  he  made  this  young  ^cer  the  link  that 
connected  him  with  Danton.  Westermann,  like  the  rest, 
was  carried  away  by  the  entbuaiasm  and  genius  of  Dumou- 
riez. Sent  to  observe  his  actions,  he  advised  and  serred 
him  devotedly;  and  the  general,  who  knew  how  to  employ 
men  according  to  their  value,  and  not  their  rank,  perceiving 
at  a  ^ance  in  Westermann  a  martial  spirit,  a  soul  of  &e, 
and  an  arm  of  iron,  attached  him  to  his  person. 

VII. 

During  the  nigfat  of  the  25th  to  the  26th  of  August, 
Dumouriez  made  his  plans  for  the  Bel^an  campaign, 
which  he  had  not  yet  al»ndoned.  He  recalled  from  Lille, 
General  Labourdonnaye,  who  commanded  this  town,  and 
gave  him,  during  his  absence,  the  command  of  the  army  of 
Valenciennes.  lie  set  out  for  Sedan  on  the  S6th,  attended 
only  by  Westermann,  a  single  aide-de-camp,  and  Baptiste, 
his  valet-de-chsmbre,  whose  courage  and  devotion  to  his 
master  made  him  afterward  one  of  the  instruments  of  his 
glory,  and  the  successes  of  the  army.  At  his  arrival,  on  the 
26th,  at  the  camp  of  La  Fayette,  Dumouriez  was  received 
with  the  coldness  and  murmurs  of  an  army  that  does  not 
know  the  leader  given  them,  and  regrets  urn  leader  they 
have  lost.  Sure  of  the  morrow,  the  general  was  not  intim- 
idated by  this  reception,  but  braved  the  hostile  visages, 
and  trusted  to  the  feelings  of  his  superiority  to  win  the 
soldiers  over  to  him.  As  he  had  arrived  without  any 
equipage  or  hoiMs,  he  mounted  La  Fayette's  charger,  and 
reviewed  and  harangued  the  troops. .  The  infantry  was 
silent,  but  firm ;  the  cavahy  almost  seditious.  As  he  pass- 
ed before  the  ranks,  he  heard  expressions  of  dislike  and 
mistrust.  "It  is  this  man,"  said  the  soldiers,  "  who  wished 
war  to  be  declared,  and  who  is  the  cause  of  the  misfor- 
tunes irfthe  country  and  the  blood  of  our  brothers  shed  at 
Longwi."  Dumouriez  checked  his  horse ;  and,  looking 
proudly  at  his  troops,  "  Is  there  any  one  among  these  sol- 
diers," said  be,  so  cowardly  as  to  regret  war ;  or  do  you 
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tbink  you  can  obtain  liberty  widiout  fighting  lor  it  1"  Tbii 
speech  gained  him,  if  not  the  confidencff,  at  least  the  re- 
spect of  the  men  and  officers.  The  look  of  Dumouriez, 
the  preseDce  of  Weatermann  ths  conqueror  of  the  lOtfa  of 
August,  yet  covered  with  the  blood  Of  the  Swiss,  imposed 
on  the  troops;  they  felt  themselves  placed  by  the  capture 
of  Loogwi  Mtweea  the  bayonets  of  the  Pnisai«Ba  aiulthe 
contempt  of  the  i»tionn^o  b^0l<l  themj  tad  they  took 
couraga. 

When  the  maps  were  unrolled,  and  the  respectiTe  forces 
and  distances  measured  on  the  council-table,  Dumouriesi 
explained  their  position  and  asked  for  advice.  Dillon  was 
the  first  to  speak:  he  showed  on  the  mu)  the  point  of 
Chftlons  Bs  (he  position  to  be  occupied  before  the  enemy, 
if  tbey  wished  to  cut  ofT  in  time  the  entrance  of  the  plains 
of  France  and  the  road  to  Paris.  Compasa  in  hand,  he 
measured  the  distance  &om  Gh&lons  to  Verdun,  and  Chh- 
Ions  to  Sedan ;  he  showed  that  the  enemy,  already  beneath 
the  walls  of  Verdun,  would  be  Dearer  ChUooa  than  the  de- 
fending army,  and  representing  with  moch  reason  and  force, 
that  the  preservation  of  the  capital  was  more  important  to 
to  the  nation  than  the  preservatioo  of  the  Ardennes,  he 
advised  that  they  should  march  that  same  night  oa  Ch&lons, 
leaving  General  Chazot  and  some  troops  ia  the  camp  of 
Sedan.  Tho  whole  council  was  of  this  opinion,  wnich 
Dumouriez,  by  his  silence,  seemed  to  approve,  and  ordered 
Dillon  to  march  with  the  advanced  guard  oo  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Mame,  as  if  the  movement  on  Ch&lons  had 
beet)  adopted.  But  it  was  not;  and  hardly  was  the  coun- 
cil of  war  ended,  than  Dumourie^,  lefl  alone  with  the  ad- 
jutant-general Thouveoot,  whose  thoughtful  look  and  ex- 
pressive features  he  had  remarked  during  Dillon's  speech, 
opened  his  designs  to  him  a?  a  confident  capable  of  com- 

Erehending  a  great  idea.  ".  The  retreat  on  Ch^Iona,"  said 
e,  "  is  a  wise  idea;  but  in  great  daugec,  temerity  is  wis- 
dom. "We  must  deceive  Fortune  by  showing  ourselves 
more  confident  as  she  grows  more  adverse.  To  relire 
behind  the  Marne  before  a  numerous  and  active  enemy,  is 
to  give  all  France  tha  sigual  of  weakness  and  discourage- 
ment— to  commence  the  war  by  a  retrognids  movement 
closely  Teaemblttig  a  defeat,  aod  to  open  to  the  coalition 
the  fertile  plaioe  of  Epemay  aod  Rheims,  and  the  road  to 
Paris,  on  which  no  obstacle  can  arrest  their  pzogress  after 
crossing  the  Mame."  Then  pointing  out  on  the  map  a  long 
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liue  ofibrasts  that  spreads  from  Sedan  to  Sunte-Menebould, 
between  Verdun  and  Cli^lona,  nn  obscure  name,  which  has 
Bince  become  biatoricat,  "  There,"  said  he  to  ThouTenot, 
"are  the  Thermopyls  of  France.  If  I  am  so  fortunate  as 
to  «mTe  there  brfore  the  Prussians,  all  ia  saved." 

This  flank  movement  of  Dumouriez,  far  from  removing 
him  &om  the  Prussian  army,  brought  him  nearer,  and 
boldly  fixed  htm  on  the  vary  spot  tbey  already  occupied  as 
their  field  of  battle ;  for  Yerdun,  where  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia lay,  was  ne««r  to  the  forest  of  Ai^nne  than  Sedan, 
where  Dumouriea  yras. 

vin. 

Happy  that  his  idea  was  comprehended,  Dumouriez, 
who  bikd  not  been  in  bed  since  he  quitted  Valencienuea, 
chai^d  Thouvenot  to  prepare  all  the  details  of  this  move- 
ment, and  snatched  a  few  short  hours  of  sleep.  When  be 
awoke  he  sent  orders  to  BeurDOuville,  whom  he  had  lefi  at 
Valenciennes,  to  bring  him  nine  thousand  troops,  both  in- 
fantiy  and  cavalry,  of  whom  there  was  no  present  need  at 
the  Camp  de  Maulde.  Ha  sent  off  couners  and  trusty 
officers  to  inform  Luckner  of  bis  movements,  and  bring 
biro  back  intelligence  of  bis.  He  informed  the  aged  gen- 
.  oral  that  he  was  about  to  draw  upon  Argonne  the  attack 
of  eighty  thousand  Frussiane,  ana  assigned  the  probable 
spot  at  wfai<:b  thejunction  of  the  armies  of  Metz  and  Sedan, 
if  it  could  be  effected,  would  decide  the  battle  and  save 
France.  He  supplied  himself,  from  the  arsenals  of  La  Fere 
and  Douai,  with  the  ammunition  he  required,  and  named 
the  generals  to  replace  those  virho  bad  fled  with  La  Fayette. 
Dangest,  Diettmaan,  LigoeTtlle,  Chazot,  Miaczinski,  ofii- 
cera  beloved  by  the  army,  were  nominated  lieutenants  and 
majors-general.  His  staff,  \^avering,  diacontented,  full  of 
hesitation  and  murmurs,  was  now  composed  of  men  who 
owed  their  fi>rtune  to  him,  and  whom  be  thus  bound  to 
himself.  The  army  )iad  a  head,  and  in  four-and-twenty 
hours  this  head  bad  arms.  Be  communicated  bis  plan  of 
defense  to  ibe  minister  Servan,  and  he  confidentially  in- 
formed Danton,  through  Westermann,  of  the  daring  resolve 
be  had  taken.  Warned  himseU^  by  Westermann,  of  the 
patriotic  convtilsion  he  intended  to  arouse  in  Fravce,  in 
order  to  hurry  thousands  of  defeoders  to  the  frontiers,  Du- 
mouriez fixed  on  Chftlons  ait4  SunteTMenehould,  as  camps 
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for  the  Tolnnteers  &om  the  interior,  and  he  stored  them 
with  provisions,  fodder,  and  the  ovens  neceMsry  to  bake 
bread.  Uncessingljr,  on  horseback  or  in  the  council,  he 
effaced  La  Fayette  in  the  eyes  of  the  troopg,  to  replace 
him  in  their  hearts.  La  Fayette  was  more  of  a  citizen,  Du- 
mooriez  a  soldier.  He  formed  a  second  advanced  gnard, 
of  which  he  gave  the  command  to  Stengel,  the  brave  and 
daring  colonel  of  the  hussacs  of  Berchiny.  The  resistance 
of  Verdun  for  at  least  a  lew  days  was  necessary  for  the 
execution  of  bis  plans,  and  the  deploiemeiU  of  bis  troops 
in  the  different  positions  which  he  wished  to  occupy  in  the 
Argonne;  and  be  dispatched  General  Gialbaud  with  three 
thousand  men,  with  ordeiB  to  throw  himself  into  Verdun, 
and  prolong,  as  much  as  pouible,  the  defense  of  that  place. 

IX. 

The  forest  of  Argonne  is  three  leagues  in  length,  and 
extends  from  Sedan  to  Sainte-Menehould ;  its  breadth  is 
from  two  to  four  leaffuea,  extending  over  a  mountainous 
soil  inteisected  by  nvers,  ponds,  streams,  marsbes,  and 
quagmires,  which,  joined  to  the.  impediments  of  the  forest, 
render  it  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  the  march  of  an  army. 
This  forest  separates  the  rich  provinces  of  the  Trois  Eve- 
ch6s  from  tbe  sterile  plains  of  Champagne.  It  can  only  be 
traversed  by  five  large  roads,  made  by  the  natural  forma' 
tion  of  the  soil  and  the  bed  of  the  torrents;  and  these  five 
roads  occupied,  fortified,  and  defended,  tbe  center  of  France 
was  covered. 


Such  wasthebarrierthat.withtwenty-seventhoQsand  men, 
Damoariez  sought  to  close  against  eighty  thousand  troops, 
intoxicated  with  their  success,  and  eager  to  pour  into  me 
plains  of  Champagne,  and  thence  on  Paris.  The  chief  dif- 
ficnlty  was  to  arrive  in  dme.  Two  chances  were  open ; 
tbe  first  and  the  most  probable  was  to  make  the  army  defile 
from  Sedan  to  Vouziers  and  Sainte-Menebould,  by  opening 
his  march  by  the  forest  itself,  and  leaving  the  plateau  of  the 
Argonne  between  the  enemy  and  his  army ;  the  second,  to 
march  to  the  defiles  of  the  Argonne  by  the  outside  of  the 
forest,  and  leave  General  Clairfayt,  who,  vrith  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  was  already  at  Stenay. 
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At  the  moment  when  Dumouiiez  resolved  upon  this 
bold  stroke,  he  received  intelligence  from  Qoneral  Oalband 
of  the  investment  of  Verdun  by  the  Pmstisn  aniiy,  and  the 
impossibility  of  throwing  succors  into  the  town,  besieged 
by  fifty  thousand  men.  He  sent  instructions  to  Galbaud 
to  fall  back  upon  the  defile  of  the  Islettes,  and  there  await 
Dillon.  He  wrote  to  Q«nei«l  DuybI,  whom  he  had  left  at 
the  camp  of  Maulde  when  he  quitted  Valenciennes,  to  raise 
his  caiap,  rally  that  of  Maubeuge,  assemble  all  the  battal- 
ions poflsible  during  hit  march,  and  haaten  to  him  by  forced 
marches,  indicating  to  him  the  post  he  was  to  occupy  in 
the  defile  of  the  Chfine-Populeujc,  near  Sedan.  Feeling 
no  anxiety  respecting  this  passage,  which  would  be  covered 
for  several  days  by  the  probable  duration  of  the  siege  of 
Stenay,  Dumouriez  did  not  doubt  but  Duval  would  arrive 
in  time  to  secure  it.  He,  however,  neglected  it  On  the 
31st  of  August  he  commenced  his  march.  General  Miac- 
ztnski  had  orders  to  make  a  feigned  attack  on  Stenay,  and 
Dillon  was  to  support  him,  and  post  himself  opposite  the 
town.  Miaczinski,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hunu«d  men, 
gallantly  attacked  Clairfayt's  advanced  guard,  drove  it  over 
the  Mouse,  and,  for  a  moment,  disengaged  Stenay ;  but 
Dillon,  instead  of  supporting  him,  remained  with  hid  troops 
at  Mouzon,  on  the  border  of  the  forest,  and  even  ordered 
Miaczinski  to  fall  back.  This  fault  of  Dillon's  compro- 
mised all  the  plans  of  Dumouriez. 

Relying  on  the  orders  he  had  given,  and  believing  Dillon 
at  Stenay,  he  marched  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  on 
the  Ist  of  September,  on  Mouzon.  Surprised  to  find  Dil- 
lon there,  he  continued  his  march,  and  advanced  before 
Stenay,  in  order  to  make,  personally,  a  demonstration 
against  Clairfayt ;  and  encamped  for  two  days  in  face  of 
CHairfeyt,  as  if  to  offer  battle,  while  Dillon  gained  the  defile 
of  the  Islettes,  where  he  at  last  arrived,  with  the  advanced 
guard,  pn  the  3d  of  September.  Clairfayt  remained  mo- 
tionless, and  the  different  corps  of  Domouriess  took  up  po- 
sitions in  the  defiles  that  had  been  assigned  them,  while  he 
himself,  turning  suddenly  on  his  right,  entered  the  defile 
of  Qrandprd  with   the  fifteen  thousand  that  formed  his 

The  disposition  of  the  camp  of  Grandpr^  was  such,  that 
to  force  it  the  enemy  must  first  drive  in  all  the  poets  de- 
fended by  a  formidable  advanced  guard,  pass  the  nver  Airo 
without  bridges,  and  debouch  on  an  opeat  basin  under  the 
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triple  Sre  of  the  chateu  of  th«  Grandpr^,  the  aitiUcfty  in 
position  ID  tb«  village  of  Senne,  and  the  guns  that  covered 
the  front  of  the  camp.  The  guardian  of  tbia  fiery  torrent, 
which  it  was  necewar^  to  pass  before  France  coi^  be  en- 
tered, Damouriea,  waited  until  France  should  rise  en  moMe 
bebioud  bim. 

XI. 

h  was  time :  Loagwi  bad  been  captured,  id  two  daja 
Verdun  wan  compromiaed,  and  the  aimies  of  the  King  of 
Fruwia  and  the  emperor  compelled,  throagb  tbe  indecision 
of  their  geoei'alisBimo,  to  remain  for  a  long  period  inactive, 
were  destined  to  receive  an  impetus,  from  their  own  impa- 
tience and  the  eveots  of  tbe  IDtb  of  August,  which  their 
leader  refused  to  give  them. 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  since  tbe  commencement  of 
the  war,  had  adopted  a  temporixing  syatein  which,  while  it 
slackened  tbe  attack,  gave  the  defenders  time  to  strength- 
en their  ibrcea.  Tbe  duke,  accustomed  to  tbe  skillful  and 
studied  maniBUvers  of  Gennau  strategy,  proceeded  with 
the  circumspection  andslowDesa  of  a  chess-player.  It  was 
skill  against  eotbuaiasm ;  and  skill  vras  destined  to  be  de- 
feated. 

Tbeee  delays  were,  moreover,  favoted  I^the  negotiaUona 
carried  on  at  the  head-quarteira  of  tbe  united  powers.  It 
will  b9  remembered  that  at  tbe  confbreuce  of  Cobleotz 
betweeo  tbe  emperor  and  tbe  King  of  Prussia,  it  bad  been 
agreed  that  tbe  French  emigris  should  not  be  employed  in 
tbe  armies  of  operatioa,  lest  France  shoqld  be  irritated  at 
this  jfoke,  which  her  itobles,  already  unpopular,  would 
seem  to  impose  on  he^  with  anas  in  their  bauds.  The 
Marquis  de  BouiU^,  the  military  adviser  of  tbe  King  of 
Prussia,  proposed  to  soften  this  plan,  which  wounded  the 
feelines  of  the  ivugrU;  and  it  was  agreed  that  they 
should  be  divided  into  thi«e  bodies,  one  of  which,  ten  thou- ; 
sand  strong,  should  be  attached  to  the  army  of  tbe  Duke 
of  Brunawiok ;  the  two  othefs,  consisting  «a^  of  five  thou- 
sand gentlemeR,  should  be  employed  under  the  Prince  de 
Cond£,  in  Flauders ;  the  other  under  the  Duke  de  Boulbon 
onthaSbine.  Tbefe-tbree  corps  of  te^M,tha«di8tributed, 
wore  to  march  in  a  second  line,  to  avoid  ataininj;  their 
swords  with  the  blood  of  Fraachmen,  and  to  rally  behind 
the  army  of  operation  those  desertersi  spd  evao  whole  r^gl- 
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The  contradictoty  negotiations  of  tbe  Baron  de  Breteuil, 
M.  d«  Calonae,  and  M.  de  Moustidr,  also  complicated  the 
progtese  of  affairs,  and  suspended  the  action  of  the  powera. 
The  Baron  de  Bretenil,  ekargS  de*  pouvoirt  of  Louis  XVI,, 
opposed,  in  his  name,  tiie  recognition  of  any  l«gttiinate  bd- 
thority  but  his  own  tn  France,  by  the  foreign  eabinflta. 
M.  do  Calonne,  ag;ent  of  the  princes  and  dieir  plenipoten> 
tiary  at  Coblentz,  claimed  tbe  regency  for  tbe  Count  de 
Provence,  duringtha  captivity  of  Louis  XVI.  H.  deMouft- 
tier,  sent  by  tfao  Count  de  Provence  to  replace  M.  de 
Calonne,  who  had  become  odious  to  the  emigres,  energeti- 
cally insisted  upon  this  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the 
Count  de  Provence  to  the  reconquered  kingdom;  and 
Russia  favored  thb  ambition  f£  a  prince  anxious  to  enter 
upon  an  ideal  reign. 

The  news  of  tne  10th  of  August  at  last  burst  upon  the 
powers,  and  the  Dulie  of  Brunswick  in  vwn  strove  to  de- 
lay. The  ascendency  of  the  King  of  Prussia  overpowered 
his  decision.  "If  we  can  not  arrive  in  time  to  save  the 
lung,"  cried  he  at  the  council  pf  war,  "let  us  march  to  the 
rescue  of  the  royalty."  The  next  day  the  army  began  its 
march  ;  and  the  19lh  of  August,  after  having  advanced  only 
forty  leagues  in  twenty  days,  it  passed  the  frontier  and  ef- 
fected a  junction  with  the  Austrian  corps  of  Clairfayt  at 
Tiercelet,  where  it  encamped. 

After  this  decisive  step  the  Dnke  of  Brtinswick  hesitated 
again,  and  havin?  called  a  fresh  council  of  war,  he  rep- 
resented to  the  king  that  he  augured  ill  of  an  invasion  into 
the  heart  of  a  country  where  the  energy  of  insurrection 
dared  even  Imprison  the  king  and  massacre  his  guards. 
"  "Who  knows,"  said  he,  "  but  that  our  first  victory  will  bo 
the  signal  for  the  death  of  the  king  V 

XH. 

On  the  20tb  tfae  army  invested  the  fbrtrefls  of  Longwi ; 
tbe  bombardment  commenced  on  thenightof  the  21st,  and, 
interrupted  by  a  storm,  was  continued  the  next  day.  Three 
hundred  bombs  cast  into  the  town,  and  the  destruction  of 
several  houses,  induced  the  commandant,  Lavergne,  to  con- 
sent to  a  capitulation,  that  commenced  the  campaign  with 
disgrace.     The  desertion  of  La  Fayette,  announced  at  the 
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mme  time  to  the  united  powers,  filled  them  with  joy.  The 
Duke  of  Brunawick  atill  spoke  of  prudence  and  precaution, 
■t  a  moment  whea  tementy  only  was  prudence.  He  lost 
ten  days  in  awaiting  re-enforcomenta,  as  if  aeventy'two 
thouaatid  men  wore  not  sufficient  to  attack  BBventeen  tbou- 
sand  scattered,  in  feeble  detachments,  over  a  line  of  four- 
teen Isagues,  between  Sedan  and  Sointe-Menebould  :  every 
thing  served  him  as  a  pretext  to  check  the  march  of  his 
army.  The  King  of  Prussia,  hentating  between  his  re- 
spect for  the  ancient  military  renown  of  bis  generalissimo 
and  the  evidence  of  his  faults,  refused  too  long  to  perceive 
that  the  heart  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  stayed  his  arm, 
and  that  he  felt  repugnance  in  attacking  a  cause  that  had 
offered,  and  still  ofiered  him  a  crown. 

2III. 

During  these  ten  days  Verdun  fell ;  but  Dumouriez  had 
formed,  m  the  defiles  of  the  Argonne  intrenchments,  an 
army  more  impregnable  than  the  ramparts  and  garrisons 
which  the  enemy  stormed  at  the  price  of  vsluable  time. 
The  army  of  the  coalition  only  appeared  on  the  30th  of 
August,  on  the  heights  of  Mount  Saint  Michel,  which  over- 
look.  Verdun.  The  population  was  royalist,  and  dreaded 
an  assault.  The  King  of  Prussia  ofiered  a  Buspension  of 
urns  for  a  few  hours,  which  was  accepted.  A  council  o( 
defense,  composed  of  the  inhabitants  and  civil  magistrates, 
to  whom  the  legislative  ABsembly  had  confided  the  su- 
preme authority  on  besieged  cities,  through  mietrost  of 
the  army  assemoled,  declared  that  the  towp  could  not  re- 
sist, and  the  capitulation  was  decided  on. 

Colonel  Beaurepaire,  the  brave  and  skillful  commander 
of  the  troops,  cast  away  the  pen  offered  htm,  and,  drawing  a 
pistol  from  his  belt,  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  have  sworn 
to  surrender  only  a  lifeless  corpse  to  the  enemies  of  my 
country.  Survive  your  io&my,  if  you  canj  as  for  myself 
feithful  to  my  oath,  these  are  my  last  words — I  die  free ; 
and  I  bequeath  my  blood  as  an  opprobrium  to  cowards,  and 
an  example  to  the  brave."  With  these  words  he  fired, 
and  fell  dead  in  the  council-chamber.  This  act  of  heroism 
did  not  even  excite  a  blush;  the  body  was  removed,  and 
the  capitulation  of  Verdun  signed.  The  daughters  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  went  in  procession  to  strew  flowers 
before  the  King  of  Prussia  as  he  entered.     This  crime, 
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oxcused  by  their  sax,  we,  and  innoceDee,  conducted  them 
all  at  a  later  peiiod  to  £e  acaSbld.  The  garriaoD  marcbed 
out  with  the  honore  of  war.  The  Assembly  voted  funeral 
bouon  to  Beanrepaire,  and  hia  heait  wai  placed  in  the 
Pantheon. 


XIV. 

The  iuUlligence  of  die  flight  of  La  Fayette,  the  entry 
of  the  army  m  the  coalition  into  the  French  territory,  the 
capture  of  Longwi,  and  the  rarrender  of  Verdun,  burst 
like  thunder  in  Paris,  and  filled  ovary  heart  with  conster- 
natioQ ;  for  France  had  sever  approached  more  nearly  to 
those  sinister  days  that  presage  the  decay  of  nations. 
Every  thing  wu  dead  in  lier,  save  the  desire  of  living ; 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  counby  and  liberty  survived :  aban- 
doned by  all,  the  country  did  not  abandon  itself.  Two 
things  were  required  to  save  it — time  and  a  dictatorahip. 
"•Time  V — the  heroism  of  Dumouriez  afforded  it.  "  The 
dictatorship  1" — Danton  assumed  it  under  the  name  of  the 
Commune  of  Paris.  All  the  interval  between  the  10th  of 
August  and  the  SDch  of  September  was  only  the  govern- 
ment of  Danton.  Ruling  the  Commune,  whose  wishes  he 
fomented,  served,  and  directed,  he  possessed  in  the  coun- 
(ul  of  the  ministers  the  <»nnipotence  he  derived  from  the 
EI6te1-de-ViUe ;  and  he  spoke  like  M^us,  who  only  wished 
for  instruments  in  his  colleagues.  The  philosopher  Ko- 
land,  the  financier  ClaviSre,  the  geometrician  Monge, 
the  diplomatist  Lebrun,  the  soldier  Servan,  had  neither 
the  geuius,  the  passion,  nor  the  perverseness  of  the  crisis 
into  which  their  ambition  had  cast  them.  Danton  was  the 
only  statesman  of  the  executive  power,  and  the  only  ora- 
tor ;  he  roused  or  appeased  the  mob  by  a  gesture,  and 
justified  the  Assembly  when  he  spoke,  less  as  a  minister 
than  as  a  powerful  mediator,  who  nrotects  and  blames; 
and  his  counsels  were  orders :  he  di4  not  deign  to  conceal 
his  disdain  for  Koland. 

He  interfered  in  every  department  of  his  colleagues, 
directed  the  war,  finance  details,  and  secret  understandings 
with  foreign  emissarieB.  Roland  complained  in  private  to 
bis  wife  of  the  interference  of  Danton.  Humiliated  by  the 
supremacy  of  bis  colleague,  instinctively  alarmed,  Roland 
Derceived  that  the  10th  of  August  was  escaping  the  handu 
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of  his  pany,  and  tfaat  the  Girondists,  in  taking  Danton  a* 
an  ally,  had  imposed  on  themselves  a  master. 

XV. 

Danton  neglected  nothing  to  add  the  power  of  concil- 
iadng  as  well  as  indmidating  Koland.  He  did  erery  thing 
to  pleaaa  his  wife,  whoae  aBcendency  over  her  huaband  be 
well  knew  ;  while  Madame  Roland  saw,  with  the  deUcate 
and  instinctive  repugnance  of  ber  sex,  Danton's  aequieition 
jf  executive  power.  Ho  was  hi  bet  eyes  «  tribone  witi>- 
out  feeling,  manners,  or  ptibciplee,  snd  only  accepted 
through  t£e  bumiliacing  fears  of  the  Oirondistd. 

She  had  dreamed  of  a  council  of  liiinisters  composed  of 
firm,  moderate,  incorraptible  republicans,  such  a*  she  bad 
read  of  in  Plutarch,  instead  of  which — instead  of  the  ge- 
nius and  woKh  of  the  "  antique  world,"  she  found  the  well- 
meant  but  dnoid  obseqaiouBness  of  Monge,  who  feared  at 
every  look  of  Danton  to  be  denounced  by  him  to  the  Com 
mune;  the  indifference  of  Servan,  the  mediocrity  of  Le- 
brun,  the  turbulence  and  immorality  of  Danton,  Sdll  she 
received  the  young  minister  almost  daily,  at  the  beginning 
of  his  administration.  He  brought  with  him  Camille  Dea- 
moulins  and  Fabre  d'Eglantine.  Danton's  oonveisalion 
breathed  immaculate  patriodsm,  devodon,  and  an  ardent 
desire  to  be  on  the  best  terms  with  his  colleagues.  Ma 
dame  Roland  was  deceived  for  the  moment ;  but  when  she 
looked  in  his  &ce  the  accused  her  own  indulgence.  "  I 
never  saw,"  she  said,  "  any  thing  which  so  completely  be- 
trayed the  sway  of  brutal  passions  and  nabridled  audacity, 
half  veiled  beneath  an  aSectadoh  of  Irankness,  joviality, 
and  good  fellowship." 

Scarcely  was  he  raised  to  power,  after  the  catastrophe  of 
the  10th  of  August,  than  Danton,  casting  off  bis  character 
as  an  agitator,  showed  himself  adequate  to  the  crisis.  He 
collected  around  all  that  gold  could  buy ;  venal  himself,  he 
knew  the  power  of  venahty,  and  acquired  tbe  means  un- 
scrupulously. He  organized  corruption  among  the  pa- 
triots. Not  content  with  the  100,000  francs  secret  ser- 
vice money,  distributed  on  tbe  day  after  &ie  10th  of  Au- 
g^t  to  each  minister,  he  appropriated,  withoat  rendering 
any  account,  one  fourth  of  the  two  million  francs  rf  secret 
expenses  wbich  the  Assembly  allowed  to  the  execadve,  to 
be  employed  with  foreign  cabinets,  and  to  work  en  the 
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pobHc  feeling.  He  even  compelled  Lebrun  and  Serraa 
to  hand  over  to  him  a  portion  of  the  funds  intended  for 
their  deportments.  He  sent  to  the  armies  commissaries  ia 
bis  puy  from  these  sources,  and  selected  from  among  the 
men  of  the  Commune  the  moat  deroted  to  his  interests. 
The  public  treasury  payed  the  proconsuls  of  Danton. 


XVL 

The  rivalry  wbich  bad  commenced  on  the  night  of  tbe 
9th  of  August  between  tbe  expiring  Assembly  and  the 
Commune  was  followed  up,  and  became  mote  decided 
every  hnur,  and  ended  in  the  Commune  acquiring  the  as- 
cendency. The  Girondists  trembled  and  obeyed ;  for  fear 
of  appearing  vanquished,  they  became  accomplices. 

The  Commune  imperiously  demanded  the  creation  of  a 
couK-martial,  whi<^  should  auratnariW  judge  the  enemies 
of  tbe  people  and  the  accomplices  of  tbe  Court.  Brissot 
and  bis  friends  trembled  at  the  idea  of  placing  in  tbe  hands 
of  the  people  such  an  instrument  of  tyranny,  and  for  eume 
days  resisted  th.e  proposition.  They  draw  up  a  proclama- 
tion, recalling  popular  feeling  to  the  principles  of  justice, 
humanity,  and  impartiality,  aa  the  guaranty  of  tbe  lives  of 
citizens  before  tribunals.  Cboudieu  and  Tfauriot,  though 
Jacobins,  energetically  opposed  tbe  erection  of  this  tribunal 
of  vengeance.  The  Commune  insisted  and  threatened. 
"Citizens!"  said  an  orator  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly, 
"  the  people  are  wearied  U  not  being  avenged !  I  an- 
nounce to  you  that  to-night,  at  midnight,  tbe  tocsin  will 
sound,  the  gwnirale  be  beaten  :  the  demand  that  each  sec- 
tion shall  nonunate  a  citizen  to  form  a  criminal  tribunalt 
and  that  this  tribunal  shall  sit  at  the  Chateau  of  the  Tuile- 
ries,  in  order  that  vengeance  should  display  itself  where 
crime  was  plotted  I  I  demand  that  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie 
Antoinette,  so  greedy  for  the  people's  blood,  shall  be  sa- 
tiated by  seeing  that  of  their  infamous  satellites  flow  I" 
"  If,  before  three  days,  the  juries  vve  demand  are  not  ready 
to  act,"  added  another,  "  heavy  calamities  will  &11  on  your 
Heads  1" 

Heranlt  de  Schelles,  in  the  name  of  the  extraordinary 
commission,  replied  a  few  moments  afieiward  to  this  de- 
sund,  by  reading  a  decree,  which  instituted  «  tribunal, 
^ai^d  u>  jo^ge  the  criioM  of  the  lOtb  of  August    fiLo- 

voL.  in.— F 
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beapieire  was  nominated  prandent.  B«  refused,  ehfaerfron 
A  horror  of  blood,  or  dtsonin  of  a  magisterial  office,  wbich 
ms  not  of  the  importance  he  anttntioned. 


XVII. 

The  national  gnard,  odious  to  some,  respected  by  others, 
were  popularly  reorganized,  and  took  the  naine  of  amed 

Not  BBtiefied  with  the  creation  of  a  criminal  tribnnal,  the 
Commune  demandeil,  at  the  sittincf  of  the  S5th  of  Auj^ust, 
that  the  prisoners  of  Orleans  should  be  sent  to  Paris,  "  there 
to  undergo  the  pienalty  of  their  crimes."  Fidiri*  of  Brest 
arrived,  accompanied  the  commissaries  on  this  daj,  and  one 
of  them  threatened  the  Assemblv  with  the  Tengemnce  of 
tlie  people,  if  the  blond  of  the  prisoners  was  not  sacrificed 
In  them.  Lscroix,  Kobespierre  and  Danton*8  friend,  a 
fanatic  Jacobin,  but  a  bold  deputy,  presided  over  the'  As- 
sembly. "All  France,"  he  replied  with  indignation,  to 
the  commissaries  to  the  Commune,  "  has  its  eyes  fixed  on 
the  Naliohal  Assembly.  We  will  be  worthy  of  our  posi- 
tion. Threats  will  not  produce  on  us  any  other  effect  than 
Co  make  us  resigned  to  die  at  our  post.  It  does  not  apper- 
tain to  us  to  change  the  constitution.  Address  your  de- 
mands to  the  National  Convention — that  alone  Can  change 
the  organisation  of  the  high  court  of  Orleans.  We  have 
done  our  duty.  If  our  death  is  the  last  necessary  proof  in 
order  to  persuade  you,  the  people  with  whom  you  threaten 
OS  may  take  our  lires.  The  deputies,  who  did  not  fear 
death  when  the  satellites  of  despotism  threatened  the  peo- 

Ele,  but  shared  with  them  all  the  dan^rs  they  ran,  know 
ow  to  die  at  their  post.  Go,  say  this  to  thoee  who  sent 
you," 

Next  day  the  Assembly  issued  the  decree  of  exile  to  all 
the  priests  who  had  refused  or  retracted  the  civil  oath  of 
Ibe  det^  to  the  constitution. 


The  taking  of  Lonswi  suspended  for  a  moment  the 
struggle  between  the  Assembly  and  the  Commune,  aii4 
replaced  it  by  a  rivalry  of  sacri&es  dangerous  to  the  coni^ 
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try.  Jacobins,  Qirondtate,  Cordeliers  TOted,  u  if  in  con 
petition  of  e&cb  other,  extraord in aiy  levies  of  troops,  arms, 
equipments,  and  artillery,  called  for  by  circumstances,  A 
cry  of  indignation  whs  raised  againt  the  commandant  of 
Longwi.  Vergniaud  proposed  a  sentence  of  death  atreinst 
every  citizen  of  a  besieged  city  who  should  talk  of  sui 
render.  Luckner  was  replaced  in  tba  army  of  Motz  by 
Kellerman,  wfao,  entbuRiaatic  in  his  admiration  of  arms 
and  liberty,  had  acquired  his  rank  in  the  seven  years'  war. 
The  Revolution,  which  had  found  him  a  colonel,  had  pro* 
moted  him  to  the  rank  of  a  general. 

While  Danton  imparted  to  the  government  the  force  of 
his  coupi-de-main,  Sobespierre,  less  master  than  he  of  the 
council  of  the  Commune,  and  not  raised  bo  high  by  the 
event  in  which  he  had  not  participated,  began  again  to 
make  his  voice  heard  after  the  struggle,  as  if  to  explain  its 
effect  and  tendency  to  the  people ;  and,  recapitulating  the 
events  of  the  day,  thus  concluded  as  to  the  consequences 
of  the  10th  of  August: 

"  The  Assembly  has  suspended  the  king,  but  yet  has 
not  dared  enough ;  it  was  not  the  suspension  hut  the  ab 
dication  of  royalty  which  it  should  have  pronounced.  It 
ought  to  solve  ibis  question  at  once,  and  spare  us  every 
difficulty  and  delay.  Instead  of  this,  it  speaks  to  ua  of 
naming  a  governor  Jbr  the  prinee  royal.  T"renchnien,  think 
of  the  blood  that  has  been  shed  !  Remember  the  prodigies 
of  reason  and  courage  which  have  placed  yon  eminent 
above  all  the  nations  of  the  esrth  I  Remember  the  im- 
mortal principles  which  you  have  had  the  boldness  and 
glocy  to  make  re-echo  around  thrones,  in  order  to  sustain 
the  human  race  in  its  darkness  and  its  slavery  !  What  re- 
lation ia.  there  between  this  sublime  character  and  the 
cboice  of  a  governor  to  educate  the  son  of  a  tyrant ! 

"  Behold  on  its  march  the  most  glorious  revolution  which 
over  honored  humanity.  Frenchmen,  be  up  and  doing. 
Kings  or  Frenchmen  must  succumb!  Stiake  off,  then,  the 
last  links  of  the  fetters  of  royalty.  You  owe  il  to  the  uni- 
verse and  yourselves  to  gi^e  yourselves  the  best  possible 
constitution.  Do  not  call  to  the  constitution  any  but  men 
pure  from  intrigues  and  that  baseness  which  is  the  virtue 
of  courts.  Tou  are  at  war  henceforward  with  all  your  op- 
pressors. You  will  not  find  peace  but  in  victory  and  puu- 
idiment .'" 

H^  referred  to  the  coming  electtons. 
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XIX. 


Aa  to  Vkaoa,  the  object  of  the  Platonic  worship  ot 
the  cotnmlBA&riea  of  the  aovr  Communo,  which  called  Mm 
the  FatierofAe  Country,  he  oaly  appeared  from  time  to 
timo  Bt  the  bar  of  ibe  A^semblj  to  justify,  with  a  complai- 
BBDt  voice,  the  uBurpations  of  the  inHurrectional  body.  He 
was  tbe  hostage  of  the  people  of  the  Hotel-de-Ville.  Dan- 
ton  wu  really  mayor,  and,  inrariably  present  at  the  delib* 
erations  of  this  permanent  municipal  oody,  neglected  the 
Ajsembly  for  the  GommuDe.  The  municipal  council  was 
divided  into  distinct  committees,  which  deliberated  and 
acted  separately.  They  were  types  of  those  which  aubae- 
queutly  concentrated  the  sovernraeDt  into  the  convention. 
The  chief  committee  was  that  oigentral  tKrvcillance,  which, 
consisting  of  a.  small  number  of  men,  aucceasively  chosen 
by  Marat  and  Danton,  made  the  other  committees  bend 
before  thora.  Danton,  relying  on  his  legal  power  as  min- 
iater  of  justice  in  the  executive  council,  and  nis  popularity 
in  this  committee,  issued  his  orders  like  a  minister  who 
unites  with  tbe  atrengtb  of  the  law  the  influence  of  the  re- 
volt    It  was  the  consulate  of  Catiline — «»d  irresistible. 

AX. 

It  waa  tbe  evening  sitting ;  and  the  Assembly,  overwhelm- 
ed by  the  diaasterB  of  the  frontier,  was  endeavoring  to  take 
measures  to  render  the  devotion  equal  to  the  danger.  Mo- 
tions followed  motions.  Vergniaud,  Quadet,  Brissot,  G-en- 
•onne,  Laaource,  Chambon,  Ducos,  struck  the  tribune  with 
their  feet,  in  hopes  that  defenders  of  the  country  would 
start  forth.  They  voted  men,  horses,  arms,  &c.  Dautoa 
entered  the  chamber  at  the  bead  of  his  colleagues,  and,  as- 
cending the  tribune  amid  profound  sileDce,  said — * 

"  The  executive  power  authorises  me  to  inform  the  Na- 
donal  Asaembly  a(  the  measures  it  has  undertaken  for  the 
aafety  of  the  empire.  I  will  give  the  moiivea  for  these 
measures  as  a  minister  of  the  people — as  a  revolutionary 
minister.  Tbe  enemy  threatens  tbe  kingdom,  hut  the  en- 
emy has  not  taken  Longwl ;  our  reverses  are  exaggerated ; 
still  our  dangers  are  great,  and  the  Assembly  must  prove 
itself  worthy  of  the  nation.  It  is  by  a  convulsion  that  we 
h«Te  nverthrown  despotism— it  ia  only  by  another  and  vast 
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natioiiBl  commlsion  thai  we  •hall  drive  back  tbe  doapou  I 
Until  now  we  hara  only  carried  on  the  pretended  war  of 
La  Fayette— we  must  wage  a  more  terrible  war.  It  ia 
time  to  nrge  the  people  to  precipitate  theniKelTei  e»  maue 
against  their  enemiea.  Until  now  the  gates  of  tbe  capital 
bave  been  kept  ihut,  and  most  properly:  it  i 
to  seize  the  traitora ;  but  if  tbere  were  30, 
they  must  be  apprehended  to-morrow ;  at 
Paris  shall  be  in  commantcation  with  all  France.  They 
demand  yonr  leave  to  make  domiciliary  visits.  What 
would  France  say  if  Paiia,  in  its  stupor,  awaited  die  ar< 
rival  of  its  enemies  %  The  French  nation  wills  to  be  &ee, 
and  it  shall  be." 

Tbe  minister  ceased — the  Assembly  waa  astonished — 
the  decree  passed.  Dantcm  left  the  chamber,  and  went  to 
the  general  council  of  tbe  Commune,  which  was  prepared 
for  obedience  by  bis  eonfidenla.  He  demanded  of  the 
coiNicit  that  they  should  "  decree  at  once  ifae  meaanret  r0< 
quisite  for  the  national  eoi^  d'itat,  of  which  the  executive 
meeumed  the  reeponsibility ;  at  die  beat  of  drums  the  next 
day  ^very  citizen  sfaould  be  consUniined  to  return  to  his 
bame.  The  circulatiun  of  cwriagea  should  be  suspended 
fur  two  hours.  The  secttoDS,  tribunals,  and  clubi  ahoul4 
be  invited  oot  to  bold  their  sittings,  that  they  might  not 
distract  public  attention  at  such  a  moment.  Houses  were 
to  be  lighted  up  in  the  evenin?.  Commissaries  chosen  by 
tbe  sections,  and  accompanied  by  tbe  public  force,  should 
enter,  in  tbe  name  of  the  law,  die  houses  of  all  citizens. 
Every  citizen  should  declare  and  produce  bis  arms.  If  he 
was  suspected,  be  ahfflild  ha  searched ;  if  hehad&Dkla&Iee- 
bood,  he  should  be  arrested.  Every  p^non  ibund  in  s 
house  not  bis  own  ^mda  should  be'deciared  suspected, 
and  put  in  prison.  EnqiCy  houses,  or  such  as  were  not 
opened,  aboiJd  bdve  seals  placed  on  them.  Commandanb- 
general  Santerra  was  to  haad  the  armed  sectiona,  and  form 
a  second  cordon  of  the  guards  around  Paris,  to  arrest  all 
who  should  attempt  to  escape.  Qardens,  woods,  and 
promenades  should  be  seardwd.  Armed  bc»ta  should  in- 
tercept, at  the  two  eKtremitiea  of  Paris,  tbe  courae  of  the 
river,  in  order  to  close  all  meeas  of  escape  to  tbe  enen ' 
of  the  nation." 

These  measures  agreed  to,  Danton  withdrew  to 
committee  of  aurveillance  of  tbe  Commune,  and  gave 
final  iDstmctiona  to  his  aecomplkas.    Maiu  praaicted  o 
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the  roaerved  committee.  M&rat  wai  not  comipiBraTy  of 
say  BeRtion ;  but  the  general  council  had  granted  him  ths 
favor  of  being  present  at  the  siltings  by  right  of  psiriotiHm, 
BuA  had  voted  to  him  s  tribune  of  honor  in  the  hall,  id  or 
der  that  be  might  report  their  deliberations  to  tlie  people. 
The  other  fnembera  were  Panis,  brother- in-law  of  San- 
terre ;  Lepehitre,  Sergont,  preiiidents  of  sections ;  Duplein, 
Lenfaiit,  Xefort,  Jourdeuil,  DesforKueB,  Guermeur,  Le- 
cl«rc,  and  Dupnrt,  men  wortby  to  be  ttie  colleagues  of  Marat 
and  the  executors  of  Danton'a  will;  Mehee,  the  secretarjr; 
Manuel,  procureur  of  the  Commune ;  Billaut-Vsrennes,  bia 
deputy;  Collot  d'Herbois ;  Fabra  d'Eglantine;  TalHen, 
secretary  of  the  General  Council;  Huguenin,  preeideDt; 
Hebert,  aud  some  others. 

Acts,  arrangements,  &c.,  attest  undeniably  that  for  this 
popular  couTuIaion,  anticipated  and  accepted,  if  not  ex- 
cited, by  Danton,  all  was  premeditated  and  prepared--ex- 
eoutioners,  victims,  and  even  tfae  tombs. 

Mystery  cloaked  the  deliberations  of  this  council.  It  ia 
only  known  that  Danton,  making  a  horizontal  motion  with 
his  band,  said,  in  a  faarah  and  deep  tone,  "  We  must  strike 
fear  into  the  royalists."  Subsequently,  be  testified  against 
himself  in  the  famous  reply  he  made  in  the  Convention  to 
the  Qirondista,  who  charged  him  with  the  2d  of  Septem- 
ber—"I  looked  my  crime  steadfastly  in  the  face,  and  I 
did  it  I" 

XXI. 

Before  midnight,  Rullard,  the  leader  of  die  hordes  of 
the  6th  of  October,  was  ordered  to  assemble  his  cut-throats 
far  an  expedition,  of  which  the  destination  and  the  victims 
would  be  duly  told  him.  A  large  reward  was  promised 
him  for  each  of  his  men,  and  he  was,  moreover,  instructed 
to  provide  carts  to  carry  away  the  corpses. 

The  28th  of  August,  at  eix  o'clock  in  the  morning,  two 
a^etits  of  the  committee  of  surveilldnce  awoke  the  grave- 
digger  of  the  parish  of  St,  Jacques  du  Haut  Pas,  and  or- 
dered him  to  take  his  tools  and  follow  them.  On  their  ar- 
rival at  the  site  of  the  quarries  that  extend  from  the  Bar- 
ri^re  St.  Jacques,  some  of  which  had  served  as  catacombs 
at  the  period  of  the  recent  removal  of  the  cemeteries  of 
Paris,  tfae  two  strangers  nnrolled  a  map  and  began  to  ex- 
plore the  field  of  death.     They  recognized,  by  signs  traced 
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in  thd,  soil,  and  laid  down  in  the  map,  tbs  aits  of  these  wb- 
[erranean  burial  groundij,  now  closed  up.  Thej  mariced, 
tbemaelvcs,  with  n  spado,  a  circular  aput,  about  six  f*wt  in 
diameter,  where  the  grave-digger  would  find  the  opening 
tbat  led  into  these  abysses.  Thejr  then  gave  him  the  sum 
requisite  to  pay  his  laborers,  desired  that  all  might  be  ready 
in  &ur  days,  and  withdi-ew,  recommending  him  to  observe 
the  strictest  silence. 

Danton,  ciuel  on  the  whole,  but  capable  of  pity  in  detail, 
yielded  to  the  solicitatiooa  of  friendship  and  the  dictate* 
of  his  own  heart,  and  released,  on  the  previous  evening, 
several  persons  in  whose  fate'  he  felt  an  interest.  Ordering 
Crimea  to  be  committed  through  ferocity  of  system,  and  not 
ferocity  of  nature,  he  seemed  happy  to  rescue  victims  from 
himself.  M.  de  Marguerie,  a  superior  ofKcer  of  the  con- 
atitutional  guard  of  the  king;  the  Abb6  Lhomond,  a  cele- 
brated grammarian ;  and  several  poor  pnests  of  the  Ecoles 
ChretiunneB,  who  had  educated  Danton,  owed  their  lives  to 
him.  Marat,  at  the  orders  of  the  minister,  set  at  liber^ 
these  prisoners,  and  himself  placed  a  certain  number  be- 

Jond  the  reach  of  the  approaching  cataatropfae.  The 
eart  of  a  man  is  never  so  inflexible  as  bis  mind,  and  the 
friendship  of  Manuel  saved  Beaumarchais,  author  of  the 
comedy  of  Figaro,  that  prologue  of  a  revolution  that 
commenced  in  laughter  and  ended  on  the  scaffold. 

The  Abbe  B^radier,  head  of  the  college  of  Louii-lo- 
Grand,  under  whom  Robespierre  and  Camille  DeamouUna 
had  studied,  received  a  safe  conduct  from  an  unknown  hand 
on  the  day,  of  the  massacre.  These  preparations,  these 
warnings,  and  these  exceptions  prove  premeditation.  Ca- 
mille, fully  aware  of  all  Danton's  plans,  could  not  be  ignorant 
of  the  organized  scheme  of  massacre ;  and  it  was  equally 
imposaible  that  SaDterre,commander-in-chief  of  the  national 
guard,  and  whose  inaction  during  three  days  was  neces- 
sai'y  to  the  perpetration  of  ao  many  murders,  bad  not  re- 
ceived some  communication  from  Danton.  Santeire  in- 
formed of  it,  F^tion  cotild  not  be  ignorant  of  the  plan  of 
alaaghter. 

TTTT 

The  reports  of  the  municipal  police,  made  erery  bonr  U 
the  mayor's  residence,  spoke  openly  of  the  men  and  arma 
that  were  being  prepared  for  the  event.     How  could  that 
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whid)  was  known  in  the  praons  be  unknown  u  the  HOtel- 
de-Villel 

'  After  haviDg  for  a  long  period  cast  the  blame  upon  a 
sudden  and  irresistible  moTenient  of  rage  of  tbe  people,  at- 
tempta  have  been  made  to  confine  the  crime  to  tbe  amalleat 
poseible  ntimber  of  actors.  History  has  no  such  complai- 
aance :  the  idea  belongs  to  Marat,  tbe  acceptance  and  re- 
Bponsibility  to  Danton,  tbe  execution  to  the  council  of  snr- 
Yeillance,  accompliceship  to  many,  and  dastardly  tolerance 
to  almost  all.  The  most  courageous,  feeling  inability  to 
prevent  these  murders,  afiected  to  be  ignorant  of  them,  in 
order  to  avoid  praising  or  blaming  tnem.  This  was  a 
crime  of  inactivity  in  the  national  guard,  the  Assembly,  and 
the  council-Kcneral  of  tbe  Commune.  They  turned  away 
their  eyes  while  the  crime  was  committed,  and  only  blamed 
it  openly  afterward.  In  MarM  it  was  a  thirst  for  blood,  tbe 
last  remedy  of  a  society  which  he  wished  to  destroy,  in 
order  to  resuscitate  it  according  to  his  dream.  In  the  mind 
of  Dauton  it  was  a  master-stroke  of  policy  ;  he  consented 
to  become  the  phenomenon  of  the  revolutionary  movement. 
He  believed  that  his  deeds,  purified  by  the  intention  and 
by  time,  would  lose  their  character  of  ferocity ;  that  bis 
name  would  become  greater  when  he  had  quitted  die  sta^ ; 
and  that  he  would  become  the  colossus  of  the  Revolution. 
It  has  since. been  said  that  he  saved  his  country  and  tbe 
Revolution  by  these  murders,  and  that  our  victories  are 
their  excuses ;  but  those  who  assert  this  are  deceived,  as 
be  was.  A  people  who  need  to  be  intoxicated  with  blood 
to  urge  them  to  defend  tbeir  country  is  a  nanon  of  villains, 
and  not  a  nation  of  heroes.  Heroism  is  the  reverse  of  as- 
vasnnation ;  and  as  fi>r  the  Revolution,  its  prettige  was  in 
its  justice  and  morality ;  and  this  massacre  sullied  it  in  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe.  Europie  uttered,  it  is  true,  a  cry  of 
horror ;  but  horror  is  not  respect,  and  no  cause  is  served 
Dy  dishonor. 


BOOK  XXT. 
I. 


8CARosL<r  had  Danton  left  the  secret  committee  of  the 
'Commune,  than  the  city,  warned  by  the  roll  of  the  drama 
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eoetned  like  a  city  of  the  dead,  'tvbose  inhabitants  bad  been  de< 
atroyed  by  asudden  catastrophe.  Bands  of  men  armed  with 
pikea,  patroles  oi/ideret,  and  detachments  of  the  Marseillait 
and  BraBtoisitraverEed  the  streets'!!!  all  directions.  Santerre, 
at  the  b«ad  <^  a  etafi*  composed  c^fi>rty'Oigbt  aidej-dc-camp, 
fumidied  by  the  sectioDs,  visited  the  posts  on  hors^^ack. 
The  barriers  were  closed  and  guarded  by  the  Maraeillais. 
Od  the  oDtude,  the  sections  formed  a  second  line  of  sen 
tinels.  All  eofDinaiiicaiion  wms  cut  off  between  Paris  and 
the  oeaotry;  tbe  whole  city  waa  like  a  prisooer  whose 
limbs  are  held  while  he  is  searched  and  iiattered.  No  one 
knew  wb^er  be  would  be  innocent  or  guiUy  in  the  eyes 
of  his  visitora,  or  be  torn  from  his  home,  his  wife,  and 
children. 

A  weapCH),  if  not  declared,  was  groaod  for  acensation  ; 
declared,  k  becane  ground  for  suspicion :  an  emblem  of 
royalism,  a  uniform  <tf  the  king's  gaard,  a  seal,  a  button 
with  the  royal  arsis,  a  pcstrait,  a  comnpondeniie  with  a 
friend  or  a  idatWe  abroad,  fampibaKty  to  a  stranger  whose 
comieeti«i  «o«ld  not  be  clearly  explaiited-— «veTy  thing 
might  lead  to  the  acafiUd.  The  denunciation  of  an  enemy, 
a  neighbor,  a  aervaet,  made  tbe  stomeat  heart  tremble. 
Every  one  sought  to  invent  lor  himself,  fiw  his  friends,  or 
tbe  valuables  he  wished  to  conceal,  hiding-places  which 
should  escape  the  eye  of  his  visitors.  Men  descended  into 
tbe  cellars,  clambered  on  tbe  roo&,  crept  in  the  chimneys, 
excavated  tbe  walls  j  recesses  were  formed,  covered  by 
pictures  or  tapestry;  the  floors  were  raised,  aird  aeeret 
doors  made ;  they  envied  the  reptiles  who  had  holes  and 
hidiiig- places. 

At  the  knodc  of  the  commiasaries  at  the  door,  meo  held 
their  breath.  These  conraaissaries  mounted,  escorted  by 
men  armed  with  drawn  sabers,  and  workmen  acquaioted 
with  all  the  means  of  concealment  afforded  by  furniture, 
beds,  matresses,  and  even  the  walls ;  locksmiths  opened 
looks,  burst  in  doors,  sounded  tiie  floors,  and  detected  the 
stratagemB  of  aflectioo,  hospitality,  and  fear. 

Five  thousand  euapecteo  persons  were  torn  from  their 
houses,  or  their  hiding-places,  in  the  short  space  of  one 
night;  many  were  discovered  in  the  hospitals,  whither 
they  had  gone  to  share  the  beds  of  the  aick  and  dying: 
few  royalists  escaped.  Paris  was  emptied  of  all  those 
who  had  been  unable  to  fly  from  the  tMj  since  tbe  IQth  of 
August. 
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II. 


The  next  morning,  at  daybreak,  the  Mairie,  tho  sections, 
the  ancient  praona  of  Paris,  and  the  convents  that  -had 
been  converted  into  priBonB,  were  crowded  with  prisoners. 
They  were  aummarif;  interrogated,  and  half  of  them,  the 
victims  of  error  or  precipitation,  were  set  at  liberty,  or 
claimed  by  their  sections.  The  remainder  were  distributed 
in  the  prisons  of  the '  Abbaye  Saint  Germain,  the  Con- 
dergerie,  the  CMtelet,  La  Force,  the  htixembowg,  and  the 
ancient  monasteries  of  the  Bernardim,  Saint  Firmin,  and 
the  Carme*  ;  Bicftre,  and  the  Salpitriere,  also  opened  their 
gales  to  receive  fresh  inmates. 

The  three  days  that  followed  this  night  were  employed 
by  the  commissaries  in  making  a  selection  of  the  prisoners. 
Already  their  death  was  projected :  the  section  Poissoniere 
condemned  them,  en  maiw,  to  the  massacre;  the  section  Des 
Thermes  demanded  that  they  should  be  executed  without 
a.ny  ether  judgment  than  the  danger  to  which  their  exist- 
ence exposed  the  country.  "  We  must  purge  the  prisons, 
and  leave  no  traitors  behind  ua  when  we  hasten  to  the 
frontiers."  Such  was  the  cry  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
people  by  Marat  and  Danton. 

III. 
Such  was  the  attitude  of  Danton  on  the  brink  of  these 

As  for  the  part  of  Robespierre,  it  was  the  same  as  in  all 
these  crises— on  the  debate  concerning  war,  on  the  20th  of 
June,  and  on  the  10th  of  Augnst.  He  did  not  act,  he 
blamed  ;  but  be  left  the  event  to  itself,  and  when  once  ac- 
complished he  accepted  it  as  a  progressive  step  of  the 
Revolution,  which  it  was  impossible  to  retract.  A  feet 
recently  revealed  by  a  conSdential  friend  of  Robespierre 
and  Saint  Just,  who  survived  these  terrible  convulsions  of 
France,  proves  the  accuracy  of  these  conjectures  aa  to  the 
share  taken  by  Robespierre  in  the  execution  of  the  days  of 
September. 

IV. 

At  this  time,  Robespierre  and  the  young  Sunt  Just — 
tlie  one  already  celebrated,  the  other  as  yet  unknown — 
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ived  logetber  on  tb^  intimacy  which  often  unites  tho 
maatar  and  tbe  disciple.  Saint  Just,  already  concerned  in 
the  ereiita  that  had  taken  j>lace,  followed,  and  even  out- 
stripped, with  his  eye,  the  crisis  of  the  Revolution  with  the 
caltn  impassibility  of  a  logic  that  renders  the  heart  syste- 
matically cold  and  abstractedly  cruel.  Policy,  in  his  eyes, 
was  a  mortal  combat ;  and  the  Tsiiquisbed  were  the  vic- 
tims. The  2d  of  September,  at  qjeven  at  night,  Robes- 
pierre and  Saint  Just  le&  the  Jacobins  together,  exhausted 
by  tbe  mental  and  bodily  fatigue  of  a  day  passed  in  the 
tumult  of  deliberations,  and  which  was  to  be  succeeded 
by  BO  terrible  a  night  Saint  Just  lived  in  a  small  fumiah- 
ed  apartment  in  tbe  Rue  Sainte  Anne,  not  iar  from  the 
house  of  the  joiner  Duplay,  where  Robespierre  resided. 
The  two  friends  arrived  at  tbe  door  of  Saint  Just's  house,  . 
discussing  tbe  events  of  the  day,  and  the  threatening  aspect 
of  tbe  morrow.  Robespierre,  immersed  in  thought,  as- 
cended to  his  friend's  chamber  to  continue  their  converaa- 
tiou.  Saint  Just,  however,  took  (^  bis  garments  and  pre- 
pared for  repose.  "  What  are  you  doing  1"  asked  KoDes- 
pierre.  "  I  am  going  to  bed,"  returned  Sunt  Just.  "WfaatI 
can  you  think  of  sleeping  on  such  a  night  1"  cried  Robes- 
pierre ;  "  do  yon  not  bear  the  tocsin  1  Do  you  know  that 
this  night  will,  perhaps,  be  tbe  last  of  thousands  of  our 
fellow- creatures,  who  are  men  at  the  moment  you  fall 
asleep,  and  when  you  awake,  will  be  lifeless  coipsea  T" 
"Alas!"  replied  Saint  Just,  "I  know  that  murder  will  be 
done  on  this  night;  I^eplore  it,  and  wish  I  were  suffi- 
ciently jio  we  rful  to  moSerate  these  coovulsiona  of  society, 
B^iiggliog  between  life  and  death ;  but  what  am  1 1  And, 
after  all,  those  who  perish  this  night  are  not  the  inends  of 
our  ideas.     Adieu  1"     And  with  these  words  be  fell  fest 

The  next  morning,  at  daybreak.  Saint  Just,  on  awaking, 
beheld  Robespierre,  who  was  pacing,  with  hasty  steps,  tip 
and  down  the  room,  occasionally  stopping  to  look  out  of 
the  window,  (h-  listen  to  the  various  noisea  in  the  streets. 
Saint  Just,  astonished  to  see  his  friend  at  ihu  early  faonr, 
inquired  what  brought  him  back  so  early  T  "Wbat  brings 
me  back  1"  replied  Robespierre.  "  Do  you,  then,  think  that 
I  have  returned?"  "What!  you  bare  not  slept  1"  asked 
Saint  Just.  "  Sleep  I"  cried  Robespierre.  "Sleep  1  while 
hundreds  of  a&sassins  murdered  thousands  of  victims;  and 
their  pure  or  impure  blood  runs  like  water  down  the 
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•treetal  Ob  no!"  ccntinned  he,  with  a  sanlooic  smile 
"  I  bav«  not  slept ;  I  have  watched  1ik«  remorse  or  crime 
I  have  had  the  weftknesa  not  to.doM  my  eyes ;  but  D^n tow 


On  Sunday,  the  Sd  f^  September,  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  the  ngnal  for  the  maasacrv  was  given  by 
one  of  those  aocidents  that  seem  eo  perfectly  tbe  eSect  of 
chance. 

Five  coaches,  each  containing  six  priests,  started  from 
the  Hfitel'de-Ville  to  the  prison  c^  tbe  Abbaye,  by  the 
Pont  Neuf  and  the  Rue  de  Bussy,  «  tumnttuous  and  dan- 
gerous neighborhood.  At  the  third  report  of  the  alarm- 
fan  these  coaches  set  oeton  their  march,  escorted  by  weak 
etachments  of  Aviffnonnaie  and  Marseillaie,  armed  with 
pikes  and  eabetq..  The  windows  were  open,  in  order  that 
the  populace  might  pert»tTe  in  the  interior  the  Costume  of 
that  sect  most  obnoxious  to  tbem.  G^ronps  of  men,  women, 
and  children  insulted  them  as  they  passed,  and  their  escort 
joined  in  the  invective  tln-eats  and  outrages  of  the  popu- 
lace. 

"  Look  there !"  said  they,  pointing  With  their  sabers  to 
the  prisoners ;  "there  are  the  accomplices  of  the  Prussians; 
these  are  the  men  who  will  massacre  you  if  you  Bufier  then 
to  live  to  betray  you." 

The  fmeitU,  increasing  in  numljer  at  every  step  across 
the  Roe  Dauphine,  was  met  by  another  mob,  that  blocked 
ap  the  Carreiour  Bussy,  where  municipal  officers  received 
enrolments  in  the  open  air.  The  carriages  stopped ;  and 
a  man,  forcing  bis  way  through  the  escort,  sprung  on  the 
step  of  the  first  carriaj^,  plunged  his  saber  twice  into  the 
body  of  one  of  the  priests,  and  displayed  it  reeking  with 
blood  :  the  people  uttered  a  cry  of  horror.  "  This  frighi- 
ens  you,  cowards !"  said  the  assassin,  with  a  smile  of  dis- 
dain ;  "  you  must  accustom  yourselves  to  look  on  death." 
With  these  he  again  plunged  his  saber  into  the  carriage, 
and  continued  to  strike.  .  One  priest  had  his  shoulder 
pierced,  a  second  bis  face  cut,  and  the  hend  of  a  third,  put 
up  to  protect  his  head,  was  severed.  The  Abb6  Sicard, 
the  charitable  fotinder  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  schools,  was 
■faielded  by  the  bodies  of  the  other  priests.  The  coaches 
■elowly  moved  OA,  and  the  assassin,  passing  &om  one  to  the 
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Other,  and  clinging  with  one  hani)  to  tlie  door,  stabbed  at 
random  at  ail  hs  could  reach ;  wbile  the  ass&eeina  of  Avig- 
non, who  formed  part  of  their  EBcort,  plunged  their  bayonet! 
into  the  interior ;  and  the  pikes,  pointed  agfunst  the  win- 
dowB,  presented  any  of  the  priesta  from  leaping  into  th« 
street.  Thelong  line  of  carriages  moving  slowly  on,  and  leav- 
ing a  bloody  trace  behind  them,  the  despairing  cries  and 
gestures  of  the  priests,  the  ferocious  shouts  of  their  butch- 
ers, the  yells  ofapplause  of  the  popn!mce,  announced  from 
»  distance  their  amval  to  the  prisoners  of  the  Abbaye. 

The  cartige  stopfied  at  the  door  of  the  prison,  and  the 
«oldiera  i^  tbe  escort  dragged  out  by  the  feet  eight  dead 
bodies.  Tbe  priests  who  hwl  escaped,  or  who  were  only 
wounded,  precipitated  tbemselTes  into  the  prison  j  four  of 
them  were  seized  and  massacred  on  tbe  threshold.  Some 
of  them  sprung  in  at  the  window  of  the  committee  of  the 
section,  which  was  at  this  moment  sitting  in  the  prison. 

VL 

The  prisoners,  however,  cooped  up  in  the  Abbaye  heard 
this  prelude  to  murder  at  their  gates.  The  report  that  the 
priests  hail  been'  murdered  was  soon  circulated,  and  the 
murmurs  of  an  immense  crowd,  who  had  invaded  the  court, 
and  thronged  the  square  and  streets  near,  the  Abbaye, 
reached  them  through  tbe  windows  and  loopholes  of  their 
prison.  The  roll  of  the  carriages,  the  noise  of  the  horses' 
feet,  the  clash  of  tbe  sabers,  the  cries  of  Vive  la  %ation  t 
heard  at  int^rala,  left  them  for  a  moment  uncertain  wheth- 
er this  tumult  was  for  their  massacre  or  their  defense.  Tbe 
internal  wickets  were  closed  on  them,  and  they  received 
orders  to  return  to  their  chambers,  as  if  to  answer  the  mns- 
ter-Toll, 

A  feariiil  spectacle  was  visible  in  the  outer  court :  the 
lest  wicket  opening  into  it  had  been  transformed  into  a 
tribunal ;  and  around  a  large  table — covered  with  papers, 
writing  materials,  the  registers  of  the  prison,  glasses,  bot- 
tles, pistols,  sabers,  and  pipes — were  seated  twelve  judges, 
whose  gloomy  features  and  athletic  OToportions  stamped  . 
them  men  of  toil,  debauch,  or  blood.  Their  attire  was  that 
of  tbe  laboring  classes:  woolen  caps  on  their  heads,  vests, 
hobnailed  shoes,  and  batchers'  aprons.  Some  bad  taken 
off  their  coats,  and  their  shirt  sleeves,  tucked  up  to  their 
elbows,  displayed  tbeir  muscular  arms,  tattooed  with  em- 
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blems  of  tbeir  tradas.  Two  or  three  of  tbem  attracted  at* 
tendon  by  the  whileneia  of  their  hands  and  the  elegance 
of  their  shape ;  and  that  betrayed  the  presence  of  men  of 
iDtellflCt,  purposely  mingled  with  these  men  of  action  to 
guide  tbem.  A  tnan  ie  a  gray  coat,  a  saber  at  bis  side, 
pen  in  bis  band,  and  whose  inflexible  features  seemed  as 
though  they  were  petrified,  was  seated  at  the  center  of 
the  table,  and  presided  over  the  tribunal.  Thia  was  the 
Huissier  Maillard,  the  idol  of  the  moba  of  the  Faubourg 
Saint  Marceau,  one  of  those  men  who  spring  from  the  scum 
of  the  people,  and  behind  whom  it  rangea  itaelf  because  it 
can  not  outstrip  them  :  the  rival  of  Jourdan — the  triend  of 
Theroigne,  an  sctor  in  the  daya  of  October,  the  20th  of 
June,  and  the  10th  of  August — Maitlard  appointed  him 
aetf  the  executioner  of  the  people.  He  loved  blood  :  he  . 
bore  about  heads ;  he  displayed  hearts ;  be  cut  up  corpsea. 
He  now  displayed  a  certain  itnpartiality  ia  his  vengeance, 
and  moderation  in  murder.  He  no  lunger  executed  with 
his  own  hands :  he  lefi  that  to  his  aubordinatea,  and  disputed 
with  hia  conscience  before  he  surretidered  them  tbeir  vie 

vn, 

Sdcb  was  UaiHard.  He  bad  juat  returned  from  the 
'  Cannes,  where  he  bad  organized  tbe  massacre.  It  was 
not  chance  that  had  brought  him  to  the  Abbaye  at  the  pre- 
cise moment  of  tbe  arrival  of  the  prisoners,  and  with  the  ' 
prison  registers  in  faia  baud.  He  had  received,  the  previoua 
evening,  the  secret  ordera  of  Marat,  through  the  members 
of  tbe  Comii^  de  Surveillance.  Dantonhad  sent  for  the  reg- 
isters to  the  prison,  and  gone  through. them;  and  Moillanl 
was  shown  those  he  was  to  acquit  and  condemn.  If  the  pris- 
oner was  acquitted,  Maillard  aaid,  "  Let  this  gentieman  he 
*et  at  liberty  ;"  if  condemned,  a  voice  aaid,  "  A  la  Force," 
At  these  words  tbe  outer  door  opened,  and  the  prisoner 
fell  dead  as  be  crossed  the  thresholds 

VIU. 

The  maasacre  commenced  with  tbe  Swiss,  of  whom  there 
were  a  hundred  and  fifty  at  tbe  Abbaye,  officers  and  sol- 
diers. Maillard  aent  for  them  all  e»  matte,  and  addressed 
them  thua :  "  Yon  have  assasunated  the  people  on  the  lOtfa 
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of  August,  and  they  demand  vengeance ;  you  are  to  be 
tranHported  to  La  Force."  "  Merry,  mercy,"  cried  the 
•oldiers,  falliug  on  their  knees.  "  There  u  no  occasion  to 
aek  fur  mercy,"  refilled  Maillard.  "  Yi>u  are  only  going  to 
be  trandferred  lo  La  Force;  besides,  perhaps  you  will  be 
pardiined."  But  ihe  Swiss  had  heard  iha  criea  outside, 
demandiug  their  lives.  "  Why  do  you  seek  to  deceive 
ubI"  said  they,  "we  know  that  we  shall  only  quit  thia 
place  to  die."  At  these  words  a  Marseillaia  aaa  a  butcher 
opened  ihe  door,  and,  poiuting  lo  the  SwisB,  "  Come,  come, 
decide  ;  Ifet  us  gn :  the  people  are  becoming  impatient." 
The  Swiss  all  recoiled  to  the  ftrihrat  end  of  the  vricket, 
and  uttered  lamentable  cries.  "  This  roust  end,"  said  one 
of  the  judges  ;  "  who  will  be  the  first  V  "  I  will  !"  cried 
a  young  officer,  with  calm  and  martial  look;  "  I  will  set 
the  example  :  show  me  the  door — which  way  must  1  go  1"< 
The  diior  flew  open,  he  caet  his  bat  behind  him,  cried  fare- 
well to  his  comrades,  and  rushed  out.  His  beauty  and  his 
courage  struck  the  awassins  with  amazement,  and  they 
suffered  him  to  advance  into  the  center  of  the  court ;  but, 
BOOD  recovering  from  their  surprise,  they  suirounded  him 
with  a  circle  of  sabers,  pikes,  and  bayonets.  He  stepped 
two  paces'  back,  looked  firmly  at  bis  Basassins,  folded  his 
arms,  and  remained  for  a  moment  stationary ;  then,  seeing 
that  all  was  ready,  he  sprung  forward  on  the  bayonetSr 
and  fell,  pierced  with  a  hundred  wounds:  his  death  was 
followed  by  that  of  his  comrades.  They  fell,  one  after 
another,  like  sheep  in  a  slaughter-house.  The  tumbrils 
'  were  not  sufficient  to  carry  away  the  corpses,  and  they 
were  piled  up  on  each  side  of  the  court  to  make  room  for 
the  rest  to  die :  their  commander.  Major  Reding,  was  the 
last  to  fall 

IX. 

The  assassins  ceased  for  a  moment ;  night  fell,  and  torches 
were  lighted  in  the  court,  where  these  paid  agents  of  mur- 
der were  seated,  with  their  feet  in  the  blood  of  their  vic- 
tims, eating  and  drinking  like  the  laborer  when  his  daily 
toil  is  ended.  The  Commune,  officially  informed  of  these 
massacres,  hcLd  sent  Manuel,  BilT&ut-VHrennes,  and  other 
commissaries  to  the  prisons,  to  cast  at  least  the  responsibility 
ofthe  crime  on  others,  and  show  that  some  efforts  had  been 
made  to  prevent  these  assassinations.    These  orators  iD^ID• 
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idated  by  the  anitadfl  of  these  marderen,  and  tbe  siglit  of 
tbeir  wespoiM  rcckiuff  with  blood,  addressed  them  in  temu 
more  resembli^  adul*lioD  thsn  nrproach,  and  which  the 
people  interpreted  as  encoaragement.  Some  even  were 
nlioitationa  aad  proTocatians  to  fresh  murders, '_  *'  Brare 
t^sqna,"  eaid  Billant-VaraBnee,iiithecounof  the  Abbaje, 
"  you  have  put  to  death  great  criminals ;  the  muuicipaJitj 
does  not  know  how  to  aoqait  itself  toward  you  ;  unqnes- 
tionably  the  Bpoila  of  dMse  aooundrels  belong  to  those  who 
have  delivered  ni  froia  Uiem.  Without  believiDg  that  I 
adequately  reoompense  you,  I  am  autborized  by'lhe  Com- 
mune to  oBTer  eecfa  of  you  tw«ity-fouF  livres,  which  will  be 
immediately  paid  yon." 

While  BiUaut-VarenoeB  thus  spoke,  the  massacre,  sua 
pended  for  a  moment,  recoaun^nced  b^ere  his  eyes.  The 
■aged  camMandanC  of  tiie  gemdarwterit,  fiulbieree,  already 
pierced  by  five  pikes,  Btri[^d,  aad  left  for  dead,  ran  naked 
and  bleeding  around  the  court,  fell,  and  ruse  again  in  his 
agony,  which  lasted  Ibr  ten  minuteB. 

After  tbe  Swiss,  tl>e  king's  gnords,  imprisoned  in  the 
Abbaye,  were  judged  e»  matte:  their  crime  was  their  fidel- 
ity on  the  10th  of  August.  There  was  no  trial — they  were 
vanquished ;  nothing  was  asked  but  their  name.  Their 
massacre  lasted  a  Img  time,  for  the  people,  excited  by 
what  they  had  drank — -brandy  mingled  with  gnnpowdei^— 
and  intoxicated  by  the  sight  of  blood,  prolonged  their  tor- 
turea,  as  though  they  feared  tbey  would  not  be  sufficiently 
Routei  and  the  whole  night  was  scarcely  enough  to  slay  aad 
•trip  them. 

The  Ahb^  Sicard,  and  the  two  priests  who  took  r^ge 
in  a  little  chamber  adjoining  the  committee,  saw,  heard, 
and  noted  down  all  that  occurred ;  an  old  door  full  of  holes 
alone  separated  them  from  tbe  scene  of  massacre ;  they 
could  distinguish  tbe  sound  of  footsteps,  tbe  saber  strokes, 
tbe  fall  of  the  bodies,  the  shouts  of  tbe  assassins,  the  ap- 
plause of  the  populace,  eves  the  voices  of  tbe  friends  tbey 
had  leCl,  and  die  wild  dances  of  tbe  women  and  children  to 
the  chorus  of  the  Carmagnole  around  the  dead  bodies. 

Deputations  from  the  assassins  continually  demanded 
wine  from  the  committee,  who  supplied  them  with  it.  At 
daybreak  women  brought  their  husbands  food,  to  sustain 
Utem,  as  they  said,  in  their  hard  labors. 

The  carts,  hired  by  the  -Commune,  came  during  this  re- 
paM  to  clear  the  -courts  «f  the  ha«|)B  of  dead  bodies  that 
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crowded  tfaem.  Water  could  no  longer  wash  nyny  th« 
blood,  in  which  the  foot  slipped ;  and  the  Beeaisins,  pre- 
yiouB  to  resuming  their  bloody  work,  spread  atn-n  thickly 
over  the  court,  on  which  tbey  laid  the  clothes  of  their  vic- 
tims. They  then  resolved  to  kill  on  this  litter,  in  ordet 
that  the  blood  might  be  absorbed  by  it  before  it  reached 
the  stones ;  and  ranged  benches  round  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  th«  spectators  of  their  butchery.  At  daybreak  these 
benches  were  covered  wi^  females,  and  men  from  the 
Qnartier  do  I'Abbaye,  who  bailed  these  murders  with  ap- 
plause. During  this  lime,  Maillard  and  the  judges  took 
their  repast  in  the  lodge,  and,  after  having  smiled  their 
pipes,  fell  fiist  asleep  on  thor  seats,  and  prepared  for  the 
morrow's  work. 


The  prisonera  alone  did  not  sleep.  Sbut  np  in  tbetr 
cells  or  their  salles,  they  listened  to  all  those  sounds, 
which  in  their  ean  conveyed  life  or  death.  At  sunrise 
two  priests,  the  Abbe  Lenftnt,  the  king's  preacher,  and 
the  Abb6  de  Rastignac,  a  religious  writer,  confined  to- 
gether in  the  Abbaye,  collected  ^1  tho  prisoners  in  the 
chapel,  and  there,  from  a  tribunal,  prepered  them  for  death. 
These  two  priests  were  nearly  signty,  and  their  white  hair, 
the  visage  pale  from  age,  macerated  by  vigils,  and  ren- 
dered almost  divine  by  the  approach  to  martyrdom,  gave 
their  gestures  and  their  words  the  evangelical  solemnity 
of  eternity.  All  die  prisoners  fell  on  their  knees  ;' and 
this  ray  of  religion,  amid  a  scene  of  blood,  made  them  feel 
the  presence  of  a  Providence  even  in  tiieir  last  moments. 
Scarcely  had  the  two  priests  extended  their  aims  over 
their  companions,  to  bestow  on  them  their  last  benedic- 
tion, than  they  were  sinnmoned  to  set  the  example  ot 
martyrdom.  Their  hands  clasped,  their  eyes  raised  to 
heaven,  they  werb  hacked  to  pieces  by  sabers,  vrithout 
ceasing  to  pray. 

But  the  resignation  of  these  two  venerable  men  had  not 
deprived  death  of  all  its  terroia  in  the  eyes  of  the  pris- 
oners, and  nature  did  not  the  less  struggle  within  them. 
They  discussed  in  what  attitude  diey  should  receive  ot 
brave  the  blows  of  their  assailants,  in  order  to  render 
death  more  speedy  and  less  painful.     Some  proposed  to 
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bow  their  beadi  to  the  fltn>k«^D  order  Aat  it  might  fell  tt 
an«  blow ;  others  to  bore  their  breasia,  and  put  their  hands 
behind  them,  in  order  that  the  pikes  might  pierce  at  once 
to  tbtiir  heaitfl ;  others  to  resist  to  the  last — to  seize  the 
pikes,  dash  aside  the  sabers,  struggle  with  the  assassins, 
knd  change  the  slaughter  into  a  combat,  io  order  to  die 
with  courage  ;  tutd  they  all  resolved  to  die  thus. 


XI. 

Some  preferred  to  choose  their  own  destfa,  and  chose 
to  accelerate  rather  than  await  it  M.  de  Montmorin,  the 
ancient  miniater  of  Louis  XVI.,  had  been  interrogated  at 
the  Assembly.  Some  days  previously,  Brissot,  Guadet, 
Vorgniaud,  and  Gensonn^,  his  enemies,  had  made  use  of 
the  victory  of  the  10th  of  August  to  assail  this  statesman, 
vrho  had  retired  from  public  life,  and  toward  whom  all 
animosity  should  have  ceased,  and  they  hod  prolonged  his 
examination,  aud  laid  snares  for  him,  in  order  to  make  a 
merit  of  his  condemnatiun.'  M.  de  Montmorin  had  been 
confined  in  the  Abbaye,  where  the  presence  of  his  son, 
quite  a  boy,  consoled  hina.  Imprisoned  in  the  same  cham- 
ber with  D'Affry,  Thierri,  Sombreuil,  governor  of  the  In- 
valides,  Mdlle.  de  Sombreuil  and  Beaumarchais,  Mont- 
tnorin  supported  his  captivity  with  rBsignation  in  conver- 
sation with  his  old  friends.  The  liberation  of  D'Affry  and 
Beaumarchais,  whom  Manuel  had  freed  the  previous  even- 
ing, with  Madame  de  St.  Brice  and  Madame  de  Tourzel, 
led  him  to  believe  he  should  be  set  at  liberty.  The  tocsin 
of  the  Sd  of  September,  the  tumult  in  the  court,  the  cries 
of  the  victims,  bis  son  torn  from  hira  that  morning,  changed 
his  confidence  into  despair,  bis  despair  into  fury.  He  sum 
moned  his  enemies,  that  he  might  grapple  with  them.  His 
hair  disheveled,  his  eyes  flashing  fire,  his  hands  clenched, 
be  paced  up  and  down  his  chamber,  while  his  strength, 
douoled  by  rage,  became  prodigious.  He  shivered  to 
pieces  an  oaken  table,  two  inches  thick,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  deceive  him  before  he  would  enter  the  lodge.  He 
appeared  with  a  disdainfiil  smile  on  bia  lips  before  the 
tribunal.  "  President,"  said  ha  to  Mailiard,  "  since  it  is 
your  pleasure  to  assuoie  that  title,  I  hope  you  will  send 
for  a  carriage  to  take  me  to  La  Force,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  insults  of  your  asMUsins."     Mailiard  made  a  gesture 
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of  aisenr,  and  Montmnrin  sat  dowD  for  s  ihoTt  time  and 
witnessed  the  examination  of  aeveral  pritoners.  "  The 
carriage  wtiicb  is  to  convey  you  to  your  deuiiiatinn  baa  ar- 
rived," aaid  the  president  at  length.  The  door  of  the 
court  opened,  and  MontmoHn,  apringiug  through,  was 
nailed  to  the  wall  by  thirty  pikes,  and  murdered  when  be 
beliered  he  watt  about  to  escape.  M.  de  MontninriD  had 
in  his  poasesaion  a  receipt  for  100,000  irancs  (.£4000)  paid 
to  Danton  by  the  king's  order,  to  indemnify  him  for  bis 
post  as  advocate  at  the  Chitelet ;  but  it  was,  in  reality,  the 
price  of  the  bribery,  solicited  and  secretly  accepted  from 
the  court  by  the  young  demagogue.  The  freedom  ob- 
tained for  BU  many  others  waa  in  vain  besought  for  bim : 
he  perished,  and  no  one  can  say  whether  his  death  was 
througbforgetfulaessorprudenceon  the  part  of  those  whose 
names  were  in  his  memory  and  whose  signatures  were 
among  his  papers. 

After  M.  de  Montmnrin  came  Sombreuil,  governor  ot 
the  Invalides.     His  daughter  had  permisainn  to  quit  the 

ErisoD,  but  refiised  to  leave  ths  spot  to  which  filial  s^ection 
ound  her,  and  inhabited  a  chamber,  with  Madame  de 
Tourzel,  De  St.  Brice,  and  the  daughter  of  Gazette.  Since 
the  commencement  of  the  massacre,  she  stationed  heraelF 
at  the  wickat  of  the  tribunal,  watching  for  her  &ther,  and 
protected  by  dw  pity  of  the  guard  ana  jailers.  Sombreuil 
appeared— he  was  condemned.  The  door  opened,  the 
bayonets  were  at  his  breast,  when  his  daughter  threw 
herself  before  bint,  shielded  him  with  her  body,  and  en- 
treated tbe  assassins  to  spare  her  father,  or  to  let  her  die 
with  him.  Her  gestures,  her  sex,  youth,  beauty,  and  sub- 
limity of  ber  devotion,  touched  these  mffiana.  A  cry  foi 
mercy  buret  from  the  crowd.  The  life  of  bet  father  was 
granted  her,  but  on  horrible  conditions ;  they  demanded 
that,  in  proof  of  her  abjurauon  of  her  aristocracy,  she  shmild 
drink  a  glass  filled  with  blood.  Mile,  de  Sombreuil  seized 
tbe  glass  with  a  firm  hand,  raised  it  to  her  lips,  and  drank 
to  the  safety  of  her  father.     This  action  saved  him. 

Cazott^  when  interrogated  by  the  tribunal,  answered 
like  a  man  resolved  to  die.  "My  wife — my  children," 
cried  he,  "  do  not  weep  for  me.  Do  not  forget  me,  but 
always  remember  God.  I  will  die  as  1  have  lived,  faitl» 
fill  to  my  G^od  and  my  king."  His  daughter,  unable  to 
tarn  him,  followed,  to  die  with  bim. 
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XII. 

Some  of  the  Maraeillau  followed  them  into  the  couit, 
and,  averting  the  pikes  and  Babera  leYeled  at  them,  de- 
manded these  two  lives,  that  were  inseparable  to  one 
stiother.  They  then  led  tbem  through  the  court,  and  e»- 
coned  them  to  a  place  of  safety. 

This,  however,  was  but  a  respite  for  Cazotte,  who  was 
retaken  a  few  davs  after,  and  imprisoned  separately  from 
his  daughter.  The  judges  did  that  which  aasaMins  shrank 
from,  and  Cazotte  perished.  Afler  him  died  Thierri,  the 
firat  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  itie  king.  "  Orati* 
tnde,"  said  he  to  Maillard,  "  knows  no  opinion  ;  my  duty 
was  fidelity  to  my  master."  Pierced  by  a  pike  through 
the  breast,  he  supported  himself  with  one  hand  against  a 
post  in  the  court,  while  with  the  other  he  waved  his  hat  in 
the  air,  end  shonted  with  a  dying  effort,  Vive  le  roi  I 

Maill^,  Rohan,  Chabot,  Lieutenant-general  Wittgenstein, 
Romainvilliers,  Bceond  in  command  «  the  national  guard 
on  10th  of  August,  and  the  judges  de  paix,  Buob  and  Bos' 
quillon,  fell  after  him. 

But  one  prisoner  waa  left  in  the  Abbaje,  M.  de  St. 
Hare,  colonel  of  a  cavalry  regiment.  The  atsaaaina  agreed 
among  themselves  to  prolong  his  tortures,  in  order  that 
each  might  share  in  them.  They  made  him  walk  between 
rows  of  men  armed  with  sabers,  end  who  carefully  avoid- 
ed dealing  a  mortal  blow,  lest  it  ^ould  terminate  his  su& 
feringa  too  soon.  The^  then  thrust  a  pike  tbrou^  bja 
body,  and  compelled  bim  to  walk  on  his  knees,  imitating 
and  laughing  at  his  convulsionary  movements  of  agony. 
When  he  could  no  longer  snpport  this,  they  hacked  bis 
hands,  face,  and  limbe  with  their  sabers,  mad  finished  by 
firing  six  bells  into  hia  bead. 

ZIII. 

Some  inexplicable  and  consolatory  acts  astonish  m  amid 
these  horrors.  The  compassion  of  Maillard  appeared  to 
seek  for  the  innocent  with  as  much  care  as  his  vengeance 
sought  (or  the  guilty.  Either  he  considered  assassination 
as  a  painftil  duty,  from  which  he  absolved  himself  fay  a  few 
pardons,  or  that  his  pride  was  flattered  at  thus  dispensing 
liie  and  death  j  he  lavished  one  and  the  other,  and  ezposeil 
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hU  life  to  snatch  victimB  from  hit  executionB.  Loud  mur- 
murs against  hia  parsimony  of  human  lire,  aod  cries  of 
treason  were  bearo  in  tbe  court.  Tbe  tgoTgeur»  repeated- 
ly  bruke  into  tbe  tribunal  and  tbreatened  the  Uvea  of  all 
tbe  judges.  Several  citizens  devoted  tbemselves  to  save 
victims,  only  knowc  to  them  by  name.  The  watchmaker, 
Moriiiot,  ventured  to  claim  tbe  Abb6  Sicard,  and  obtait>ed 
bim  in  the  name  of  the  unfortunates  to  whom  tb«  founder 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  schools  had  consecrated  his  life. 
Deputations  from  tbe  sections  endeavored  tu  penetrate 
into  the  prisona  to  reclaim  citizens,  but  were  repulsed,     A 

giM  of  national  guards  occupied  tba  arch  leading  fium  tbe 
lace  de  I'Abbaye  to  the  court,  with  orders  to  admit  any 
one  to  enter,  but  no  one  to  go  out.  A  single  deputy  ven- 
tured to  paM  the  arch :  "  Are  you  weary  of  life  1"  said  tbe 
asaaasins.  He  waa  then  conducted  to  Maillard,  who  gave 
him  the  twi  prisoners  be  claimed.  As  tbe  deputy  crossed 
the  court  again, with  tbem,  torches  lighted  up  the  heaps  of 
dead  bodies  and  pools  of  blood,  while  the  murderers,  seat- 
ed on  them  like  reapers  on  tbe  sheaves  of  com,  drauk  ale 
and  smoked  with  the  utmost  composure.  "  Do  you  wish 
to  see  the  heart  of  an  aiistocrat  i"  said  these  butchers; 
"  look  here  I"  With  these  words  one  of  them  opened  a 
corpse,  and,  taking  out  the  heart,  ptessed  the  blood  into 
a  giase,  part  of  which  he  drank,  and  then  offered  the  rest 
to  Bisson,  compelled  him  to  put  his  lips  to  it,  and  would 
only  suffer  the  prisoners  to  depart  at  this  price.  The  as- 
sassins tbemselves  repeatedly  quitted  their  bloody  work 
and  washed  their  hands  and  feet  to  conduct  back  to  their 
families  those  persons  whom  the  tribunal  had  acquitted. 
These  men  refused  all  recompense.  "  The  nation  pays 
us  for  killing,  hut  not  for  saving  men,"  said  they.  After 
having  restored  a  father  to  his  daughter,  a  son  to  hia  moth- 
er, they  wiped  away  their  tears  of  compassion  to  resume 
their  work  of  destruction.  Nvver  did  massacre  wear  mors 
comoletely  the  appearance  of  a  set  task.  Assassination 
during  tbu  period  became  an  additional  trade  in  Paris. 

XIV. 

While  the  tumbrils  hired  by  the  agents  of  the  Comile  de 
Surveillance  conveyed  away  the  corpses  of  the  Abbaye, 
thirty  igorgeur*  watched,  since  the  morning,  at  the  gates 
of  the  CarmeliiA  convent,  in  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard,  await- 
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inir  the  ^ij^al.  The  prison  Des  Carmss  was  bq  ancient  con- 
reot,  an  immense  edifice,  pierced  with  cloisters,  flauked  by 
the  church,  and  Burrounded  hy  courts  and  gardens.  It  had 
been  converted  into  ai  prison  for  priests  senteuced  to  be  sent 
out  of  the  country,  &na  ih&  gendarmerie  and  national  guards' 
had  posts  there ;  but  these  had  been  designedly  weakened, 
and  the  assassins  who,  about  wx  in  the  evening,  forced  open 
the  gates,  closed  them  afler  them.  The  men  who  com- 
menced tbe  massacre  did  not  resemble  the  populace  in  cos- 
tume, language,  or  arms ;  they  were  all  young  men,  well 
dressed,  and  armed  with  ^ns  and  pistols.  C6rat,  a  young 
follower  of  Danton  and  Mar&t,  marched  at  their  head,  and 
in  the  troop  were  visible  the  features  of  many  of  tbe  habi- 
tuss  of  the  Cordeliers  club — protorians  of  those  agitators 
who  were  termed,  in  allusion  to  the  convent  where  tbey 
met,  "the  red  brothers  of  Danton."  They  wore  the  bonnet 
rouge,  a  red  cravat,  waistcoat,  and  sash — a  significant  em- 
blem that  accustomed  their  eyes  and  thoughts  to  the  color 
of  Wood.  The  directors  of  tbe  massacre  feared  lest  the 
ascendency  of  the  priests  over  the  lower  orders  might  make 
them  shrink  from  sacrilege ;  and  tbey  recruited  in  the 
colleges,  the  taverns,  and  tbe  clubs  volunteers  above  these 
BCruples,  and  whose  hatred  of  superstition  ui^ed  them  to 
kill  the  priests.  Several  shots,  fired  in  the  cloisters  and  gar- 
dens on  some  priests  walking  there,  were  the  signal  for  the 
massacre;  and  from  cloister  to  cloister,  from  cell  to  cell,  from 
tree  to  tree  the  fugitivesfelldeador  wounded,  while  they  cast 
out  tbe  bodies  from  the  windows,  or  rolled  them  down  the 
etur-cases.  Hideous  hordes  of  ragged  men,  women,  and 
children,  attracted  by  the  noise  of  the  Jufillade,  crowded 
round  the  gates,  which  were  opened  from  time  lo  lime  to 
give  egress  to  tumbrils  drawn  by  magnificent  horses,  taken 
from  the  king's  stables.  These  carts  slowly  rolled  on,  leav- 
ing behind  them  a  long  track  of  blood.  On  the  dead  bodies 
were  seated  women  and  children,  laughing,  and  holding  up 
pieces  of  human  flesh,  while  the  blood  spurted  over  their 
clothes,  their  faces,  and  iheir  food.  These  livid  mouths, 
singing  the  Marseillaise,  dishonored  the  chant  of  heroism 
by  associating  it  with  murder;  and  tbe  people  took  up  the 
chorus  and  danced  around  the  cars,  as  though  around  the 
spoils  of  the  clergy  and  the  vanquished  aristocracy.  Tbe 
dmall  number  of  tbe  assassius,  the  large  number  of  victims, 
the  great  size  of  the  building,  the  extent  of  the  garden,  tbe 
walla,  ahrabberies,  and  hedges  that  sheltered  the  flying 
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priesta,  slackened  the  progress  of  the  maasocra,  and  the 
■hades  of  night  were  about  to  envelop  them.  Their  par- 
Buere  forroea  a  circle  around  tlie  garaen,  and,  aj  they  ap< 
proached  the  buildings,  forced  the  prieala,  bj  blowa  with 
tlie  flat  of  their  sabers,  to  enter  the  church,  which  they  then 
closed.  While  this  battue  waa  going  on  outside,  a  general 
search  in  the  interior  drove  all  the  priests  who  had  escaped 
from  the  garden  into  the  same  place.  The  asBasBins  carried 
in  tbeir  amta  those  who  could  ijot  walk.  Once  shut  up  in 
the  cburcb,  the  victims,  summoned  one  by  one,  were  dragged 
through  a  little  door  opening  on  the  garden,  and  slaughter- 
ed on  the  stair-case.  The  Archbishop  of  Aries,  Dulau,  the 
most  aged  and  venerable  of  these  martyrs,  edified  the  rest 
by  his  bearing,  and  encouraged  them  by  his  exhortations. 
The  Bishop  of  Beauvaie  and  the  Bishop  of  Saintes,  two 
brothers  of  the  House  of  LaRochefbucauld,  embraced  each 
other,  and  rejoiced  to  die  together.  Those  who  were  sum- 
moned to  die  received  the  kiss  of  peace  and  the  prayers 
for  the  dying  from  their  brethren.  The  Archbisnnp  of 
Aries  was  one  of  the  first  summoned.  "It  u  yon,"  said  a 
Marseiilais,  "  that  shed  the  blood  of  ijie  patriots  at  Aries." 
"  1 1"  returned  the  archbishop—"  I  never  hurt  any  one  in 
my  life."  At  these  worda  he  received  a  saber  stroke  across 
the  face,  followed  by  a  second  that  deluged  him  with  blood. 
At  the  third  he  fell  without  a  groan.  A  Maneillaia  dealt 
bim  BO  furious  a  pike-thrust,  that  it  broke  in  twain  :  then 
mounted  on  the  body,  tore  away  the  cross  from  its  neck, 
and  displayed  it  as  a  trophy.  The  Bishop  of  Beauvaia  em- 
braced the  altar,  and  then  advanced  to  the  door  with  us 
much  calm  and  majesty  as  in  a  religious  procession,  followed 
by  all  the  young  priests,  on  whom  he  bestowed  bis  benedic- 
tion. The  king's  confessor,  Hubert,  superior  of  the  EudJs- 
tes,  was  the  next  to  fall.  Each  minute  decreased  the  ranks 
in  the  choir;  only  a  few  priests  kneeling  before  the  altar 
remained,  and  soon  but  one  was  leA. 

The  Bishop  of  Saintes,  who  bad  his  thigh  broken  in  the 
garden,  lay  on  a  matress  in  the  side  chapel,  surrounded  by 
Uie  gend^rmet  of  the  poat,  who,  better  armed  and  more 
numerous  than  the  asaassins,  might  have  rescued  their 
charge.  They,  however,  surrendered  the  Bishop  of  Saintes 
like  the  rest.  "  I  do  not  refuse  to  die  with  my  brother," 
replied  the  bishop,  when  summoned;  "but  my  thigh  is 
broken,  and  I  can  net  walk ;  assist  me,  and  I  will  go  with 
joy  to  meet  my  death."   Two  of  hU  aaaassins  sapported  him 
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b;  placing  their  arma  around  him,  and  ba  GbH,  thanking 
them.  He  waa  the  Ian.  It  waa  eigtrt  o'clock  j  the  maMBcra 
had  laaWd  iiiur  houra. 

XV. 

The  tumbrils  bore  away  a  huodred  and  ninetj  corpsea, 
while  the  murderen  dispersed,  ^nd  hastened  to  the  other 
prisons. 

Blood  had  already  flowed  in  nine  prisons ;  that  of  La 
Force  indoaed,  after  the  Abbayo,  the  greatest  number  of 

Kisoners  obnoxious  to  the  people.  At  the  same  time  as 
aillard  instituted  his  tribunal  at  the  Abbaye,  two  members 
of  the  Consei]  de  la  Commune,  H6bert  ana  Lhuilier,  estab- 
lished themselves  as  supreme  judges  at  La  Force.  There 
were  the  same  signs  c^  premeditation,  the  same  invasioa 
of  sixty  asaaseins,  the  s^me  discipline,  the  same  forms  of 
interrogatory  and  judgment,  the  same  care  to  efface  the 
blood,  the  same  tumbrils  to  carry  away  the  corpses,  the 
same  mutilations  of  the  bodies,  the  same  brutal  sport  with 
the  heads,  the  same  indifibrence  of  the  executioneis— eating, 
drivking,  dancing  on  the  bodies  of  their  victime — the  same 
torches  lighting  up  these  saturnalia  and  reflected  in  pools 
of  blood,  and  the  same  inertness  of  the  public  force,  look- 
ing on  and  consenting  to  these  massacres. 

A  hundred  and  sixty  heads  fell  in  two  days';  Hehert  and 
Lhuilier  saved  ten,  several  of  whom  were  ladies  attached 
to  the  queeo. 

One  of  these  victims  alone  could  not  escape.  Hubert 
and  Lhuilier  wished  to  save  her,  but  a  cry  betrayed  'her, 
and  she  fell  between  the  tribunal  and  the  street.  This  was 
the  Frincesse  de  Lamballe.  This  youthiiil  widow  of  the 
son  of  the  Due  de  Fentbi^vre,  was  a  princess  of  Savoy- 
Carignan.  Her  peraonal  and  mental  charms  had  procured 
her  the  passionate  attachment  of  Marie  Antoinette ;  and 
ihe  chaste  aflection  of  the  PrincesSe  de  Lamballe  had  only 
replied  to  the  odious  suspicions  of  the  people  by  an  heroic 
devotion  to  the  misfortunes  of  her  friend ;  and  the  hiwer 
the  queen  fell,  the  more  the  princess  attached  herself  to  her 
fall.  Potion  bad  allowed  her  to  follow  ber  royal  friend  to 
the  Temple ;  but  the  Commune,  more  pitiless,  had  torn  her 
from  the  arms  of  the  queen  and  sent  her  to  La  Force.  The 
&tfher-in>law  of  Madame  de  Lamballe,  the  Due  de  Peo- 
thi^TTS,  loved  her «» though  she  h»d  been  reftlly  fais  daughter 
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The  Due  de  Penthi^vre  lived  in  the  greatest  retirement 
■•t  the  Chateau  of  Bisy,  in  KonnBiidy,  where  the  affection 
)f  the  people  protected  his  did  age.  He  wa»  aware  of 
the  captivity  of  his  daughter-in-law,  and  the  dangers  that 
threatened  her,  and,  from  afar,  he  watched  over  her,  A 
secret  agent  of  his  house,  furnished  with  a  sum  of  300,000 
francs  (^13,000),  had  come  to  Paris  and  purchased  the 
safety  of  Madame  de  Lamballe  from  one  of  the  principal 
agents  of  the  Commune.     Other  inferior  agents  were  also 

.  charged  to  insinuate  themselves  ieto  the  confidence  of  the 
^ngerous  men  who  prowled  about  the  prisons,  and  to  watch 
for  and  prevent  their  crime  by  exciting-  the  cupidity  of  the 
asaassinB.  All  these  measures,  of  which  the  central  point 
was  the  Hotel-de-Toulouae,  the  duke's  palace,  bad  succeed- 
ed ;  and  in  the  Commune,  among  the  judges  and  the  exe 
eutioners,  were  men  who  watched  over  the  princess. 

She  was  one  of  the  last  to  appear  before  the  tribunal. 
She  had  been  spared  on  the  day  and  night  of  the  2d  of 
September,  as  if  to  give  the  people  time  to  glut  them- 
selves ere  they  were  deprived  of  a  victim.  Confined  with 
Madame  de  Navarre,  one  of  her  ladies,  in  a  high  chamber 
of  the  prison,  she  heard,  during  forty  hours,  the  tumult  of 
the  people  and  the  cries  of  the  victims.  Weak,  lying  on 
her  bed,  passing  from  the  convulsions  of  terror  to  the  leth- 
al^ of  sleep,  constantly  awakened  by  dreams  more  hide- 
ous than  even  reality,  she  continually  ikinted.  At  four 
o'clock  two  national  guards  entered,  and,  with  feigned 
brutality,  ordered  her  to  follow  them  to  the  Abbaye. 
Scarcely  able  to  rise  from  her  bed,  she  entreated  them  to 
leave  her  there,  preferring,  as  she  said?  to  die  where  she 
waa  than  any  where  else.  One  of  these  nten  leaned  over 
her  and  whispered  that  she  must  comply,  as  on  that  de- 
pended her  safety.  She  requested  all  in  ber  chamber  to 
withdraw,  dressed  herself  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  de- 
scended the  stair-case  supported  by  the  national  guard, 
who  seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  her. 

^  Hubert  and  Lhuilier  awaited  her.  At  the  aspect  of  the 
hideous  iaces  of  these  butchers,  stained  with  human  blood, 
opening  the  door  of  the  court,  the  young  princess  feinted 
in  tliB  arms  of  her  femme-de-chambre,  and  could  not  be 
restored  to  consciousnesfl  for  a  long  time.     After  a  brief 
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mcamination,  " Swear,"  aaid  one  %f  the  jadgeB,  "the  lore 
of  eqnalitj  and  liberty,  and  hatred  of  kings  and  queens." 
"  I  will  willioely  awaar  the  first,"  replied  she  ;  "  but  as  to 
hatred  of  the  king  and  queen,  I  can  not  swear — it  is  not  in 
my  heart,"  One  of  the  judges  bent  over  her,  "  Swear 
every  thing,"  whispered  he,  "or  you  are  lost,"  She  re- 
tnained  silent.  "  Well,"  said  one  of  the  asustants, "  gv  out, 
and  when  you  are  in  the  street,  cry  Vive  la  nation."  One 
of  the  leaders  of  the  massacre,  named  Tnichon  or  Grand 
Nicholas,  supported  her  on  one  side,  and  one  of  his  meq, 
on  the  other.  Arrived  at  the  court,  she  recoiled  at  the 
sight  of  the  dead  bodies,  atid  forgetting  what  she  had  been 
enjoined,  "Qood  God,  bow  horrible!"  exclaimed  she. 
Nicholas  put  his  hand  over  her  mouth,  led  her  forward — 
she  had  already  traversed  half  the  street  in  safety,  when  a 
journeyman  hairdresser,  named  Chariot,  intoxicated  with 
wine  and  carnage,  wished,  in  brutal  jest,  to  strike  off,  with 
the  point  of  his  pike,  the  cap  Madame  de  Lamballe  wore; 
the  weapon,  ill-directed  by  his  tremulous  hand,  wounded 
the  princess  on  the  forehead  J  the  blood  spurted  forth  and 
deluged  her  face. 

xvn. 

The  cut-throats,  at  the  sight  of  blood,  believed  that  their 
victim  was  their  own,  and  rushed  upon  her.  A  wretch, 
named  Grizon,  stretched  her  at  his  feet  vrith  a  blow  from 
a  piece  of  wood.  Sabers  and  pikes  struck  her,  and  Char- 
lot,  seizing  her  by  the  hair,  cut  off  her  head ;  others  strip- 
ped the  murdered  victim  of  her  garments,  and  profaned 
and  mutilated  the  body.  During  the  sscrileges.  Chariot, 
Grizon,  Hamin,  and  Rodi,  infamous  names,  eternally  pil- 
loried in  history,  acarried  the  head  of  the  princess  to  a 
neighboring  public-house,  where,  placing  it  on  the  counter 
amid  bottles  and  glasses,  they  compelled  those  present  to 
drink  with  them  to  her  death.  These  drinkers  of  blood, 
then  increasing  in  numbers,  marched  to  the  gate  of  the 
Temple  to  horrify  Marie  Antoinette  with  the  livid  head  of 
her  friend.  The  commissaries  of  the  Commune,  who 
guarded  the  Temple,  with  a  deputation  of  the  Assembly,  ' 
warned  of  the  approach  of  this  body,  received  it  with  atten- 
tion and  entreaties.  The  mob  desired  leave  to  display  the 
head  of  the  queen's  accompli(^e  beneath  the  windows  of  the 
royal  family,  and  to  ibis  the  commissaries  assented.  While 
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tiie  crowd  was  |>arading  round  the  garden,  under  the  tower 
occupied  by  the  prisoners,  the  commandant  of  the  guard 
invited  the  king  Co  present  himself  to  the  people.  The 
king  complied.  Another  commissary,  more  feeling,  placed 
bimself  between  the  king  and  the  window  where  they  were 
displaying  the  horrid  trophy.  The  king,  however,  saw  the 
bead,  and  recimiized  it.  The  queen,  who  was  loudly  clam- 
ored for  by  ute  mob,  and  not  aware  of  the  atrocious 
Bpecta£le  prepared  for  hor,  hastened  to  the  casement.  The 
king  held  her  back,  and  led  her  to  her  apartment.  All 
that  was  concealed  from  her  was  the  sight  of  her  ;infaappy 
&iend ;  in  the  evening  lihe  learned  all  Che  details,  and  coiud 
not  fail  to  perceive  the  hatred  of  the  people  which  so  ruth- 
lessly developed  itself  against  all  she  loved. 

XVIII. 

The  mob  went  on  its  way  toward  the  Palais  Royal,  to 
show  the  Ducd'Orl^ans  the  head  of  his  rister-in-law,  not  as 
a  menace,  biit  as  a  tribute.  The  duke  vras  dining  with 
Madame  de  Bufibn,  his  latest  favorite,  and  some  compan- 
ions of  his  pleasures.  He  dared  not  refuse  bis  homage  to 
a  crime  offered  in  the  name  of  the  people  by  murdereis. 
He  rose,  went  into  the  balcony,  and  gazed  for  some  mo- 
mentH  on  the  bleeding  head,  which  was  raised  toward  bim, 
and  then  retired.  His  enemies  a£cused  him  of  having  re- 
quired that  it  should  be  presented  to  him,  in  order  to  slake 
niB  vengeance  and  satisfy  his  cupidity.  He  saw  an  enemy 
in  the  queen's  Iriend,  by  whose  death  he  would  inherit  the 
dower  settled  by  the  Due  de  Penthi^vre  on  the  widow  of 
his  brother-in-law.  Such  imputations  &il  before  the  truth. 
The  Kfe  of  this  lady  in  no  way  affected  him ;  her  death  added 
nothing  to  his  fortune.  At  the  moment  when  she  was  mur- 
dered, the  Dnc  and  Dacbesse  d'Orleans  were  legally  sep- 
arated as  regarded  propecty.  The  dower  of  Madame  de 
Lamballe  was  only  chargeable  on  the  iiiture  inhentance 
of  the  Duehesse  d'Orleans  to  the  extent  of  30,000  francs 
(^1200)  a-year.  This  price  of  blood  vras  not  worth  an 
assassination,  and  would  not  even  profit  the  assassin.  They 
threw  on  the  Due  d'Orleans  all  the  crimes  to  which  it  was 
difficult  to  assign  a  cause — sad  penalty  for  a  bad  reputa- 
tion, Hb  hand  was  frequently  detected  in  the  outbreaks 
of  the  people,  and  it  was  said  to  be  dipped  in  this  blood. 
This  was  altogether  untrue. 
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XIX. 


Tb0  Chbelflt  and  the  Conciergerie,  in  which  peracHiB  *a- 
eaaed  of  Crimea,  ctril  or  cnminal,  and  in  which  they  had 
BOW  ihnt  i^  tha  Swiss  and  th«  rojaliBts,  were  risited  next 
da^  by  tbe  ru£BsDlf  aasaaiiDtt  of  the  Abba  je  a&d  La  Force. 
Th«  ComiBone  bad  ts^en  care  to  remove  theoce  200  pris- 
ODers  confiiwd  ibr  debt  or  trifiing  ofiensofl.  It  had  only 
left  enpoaed  to  maamcre  Tictima  guilty  in  its  eyea.  sod  de- 
Toted  bqforahaad  to  the  chances  of  these  day*.  There  &e 
slaagliter  began  on  the  momiqg  of  the  3d  of  September, 
The  tribunal  Appointed  to  judge  the  Crimea  of  tbe  10th  of 
August,  held  its  sittings  in  the  palace,  at  some  paces  from 
the  place  of  execution.  The  impatient  murderera  would 
not  await  its  tardy  sentences,  and  death  anticipated  the 
verdicts — the  pike  judged  en  mtuie.  Eighty  dead  bodiea 
were  strewn  in  a  few  minules  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
palace.  Major  Baciunann,  who  had  succeeded  M.  d'Affry 
u  commandant  of  the  Swiss  on  the  10th  of  August,  was 
aummoDed  before  the  judges.  Tbe  asiassins  met  liim  on 
ihe  atair-csse,  and  respected  him  aa  a  Tictini  of  the  law. 
Con^nnied  to  death  in  five  minutea,  Bac^mnra  ascended 
the  caic  which  was  to  conrey  him  to  puniahment.  Standins 
crrect,  frith  lofty  mien,  calm  eye,  proad  smile,  and  wrapped 
in  hia  martial  cloak  of  red  cloth,  like  a  soldier  reposing  in 
bivouac,  be  preaerred  all  the  calmness  and  dignity  of  the 
commander  u  tbe  face  of  death ;  and  mounting  die  scaf' 
fold  with  a  look  of  disdain,  he  met  his  iate  right  manfully. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty  dead  bodies  at  the  Grand 
Ch&ielet,  and  289  at  the  ConcieEgerb,  were  mangled  by  tbe 
raSans— (racai^iew-«  (vorhaen)  they  called  them.  Tbeee 
asaassine,  scarcely  enough  for  their  bloody  toil,  &eed  the 
pnaoneiB  eon^ned  for  debt  on  condition  that  they  helped 
them ;  and  those  wretches,  crimsoning  their  lives  by  crime, 
tbuH  immolated  their  companions  of  captivity  v^om  they 
had  but  recently  shaken  by  tbe  hand.  More  than  half  the 
priaoDers  perished  under  the  hands  of  the  other  half. 

D'EpT^niegnil,  recognized  and  favored  by  a  national 
guard  of  Bordeaux,  was  tbe  only  prisoner  who  escaped 
from  tbe  massacre  of  the  Cbfttelet.  He  fied,  with  a  sword 
dyed  in  gor«  in  his  hand,  in  the  costume  of  one  of  these 
cut-liiro^<  Ni^t^  disorder,  mid  intoxication  favored  his 
escape,  atained  as  be  waa  np  to  the  ankl«  with  the  reeking 
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gOTft  of  thie  wholesale  butchery.  On  reachiug  the  Fount- 
ain Maubue,  he  epent  more  than  an  hour  in  wasbinff  hiti 
boots  aad  garments,  in  order  that  be  mi^t  not  borri^  the 
friends  with  whom  he  resolved  on  seeking  asylum. 

In  this  ptisan  they  anticipated  the  punishment  of  many 

Sraons  accused  or  condemned  to  death  for  cinl  offenses, 
tbis  number  WBS  the  Abb6  Bardi,  accused  of  the  murd«' 
of  his  own  brother.  A  man  of  euperaotural  frame  and  in- 
tense energy,  be  struggled  for  half  an  hour  against  his  as- 
eaa»DB,  and  ttified  two  beneadi  his  knees. 

A  remarkably  fine  girl,  known  as  ha  Belle  Bou^ietiire, 
charged  with  baving  wounded  a  subahem  officer  in  the 
French  gusrd,  bor  Torer,  in  »  fit  of  jealousy,  was  to  be 
tried  in  a  few  days.  The  murderers  anticipated  the  ex- 
ecutioner, and  Th^roigne  de  M^ricourt  lent  her  invention 
to  the  punii&ment.  Stripped  quite  naked  and  tied  to  a 
post,  witii  her  lege  thrust  apart  and  her  feet  nailed  to  the 
ground,  they  burned  the  hapless  girl  with  bundles  of  light- 
ed  straw.  Tbeycut  otTher  breasts  with  theirswoi^;  made 
the  ends  of  their  pikes  red  hat  and  thrust  them  into  tbeir 
victim's  Sei^,  while  her  agonized  shrieks  were  beard  to 
the  other  side  (^  the  river.  Fifty  women,  freed  from  the 
Conciergeiie  by  tbese  slaughterers,  letit  tbeir  hands  at 
these  tortures,  and  surpassed  the  men  in  their  ferocity. 

The  fi75  carcasses  of  the  Cbilelet  and  the  Coociergerie 
were  piled  up  in  heaps  tn  the  Pont-du-Change.  At  night 
troops  of  children,  reveling  in  tbese  three  days'  murders, 
and  with  whom  dead  caroasaes  had.  become  things  of  sport, 
lighted  up  small  lamps  by  tbese  heaps  of  slain,  and  danced 
the  CaTmagnole:,  -wbiXe  the  Marseillaise  waa  sung  all  over 
the   cKy.     Lamps,  lanterns,  pitdi-torbfaes   mingted  tbeir 

C' )  lights  wUh  diat  of  the  moon,  which  beamed  on  these 
pa  of  victtms— these  badud  trunks — these  severed 
beads — these  pools  of  blood.  The  same  night,  Henriot, 
spy  and  swindler  under  the  monarchy,  assassin  and  execu- 
tioner under  the  people,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  twenty  or 
thirty  men,  directed  and  executed  the  massacre  of  ninety- 
two  priests  of  the  seminary  of  Saint  Firmin.  Henriot's 
satellites,  pniauing  the  priests  through  corridors  and  into 
cells,  flung  them,  still  alire,  out  of  the  windows  on  to  a  for- 
est of  pikes,  spits,  and  bayonets,  which  transfixed  them 
when  they  foil.  Woman,  to  whom  the  butchers  then  re- 
signed them,  finished  die  bloody  work  with  billets  <^  wood, 
and  Aen  draped  the  mangled  bodtes  through  ifae  k«ii- 
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nets.     The  same  scenes  polluted  the  cloisters  of  the  Ber 
DKrdiiis. 

Yet  already  in  Fans  Tictims  were  not  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  satisfy  the  thirst  excited  by  these  ninety-two  hours 


The  prisons  were  empty.  Henriot  and  the  bntchere, 
more  than  200,  re-enfmrced  by  the  wretches  recruited  in  the 
prisons,  went  to  the  Bicdtre  with  seven  pieces  of  cannon, 
which  the  Conmune  allowed  them  to  take  with  impunity. 

BicStre,  a  vast  sewer,  wherein  Sowed  all  the  refuse  in 
the  kingdom,  in  order  to  puri^  the  population  of  lunatics, 
mendicants,  or  incorrigible  criminala,  contained  3500  pris' 
oners.  Their  blood  contained  nothing  of  political  taint; 
but,  pure  or  impure,  it  was  still  more  blood  [  The  ruf- 
fians forced  in  the  gates  of  the  Biditre,  drove  in  the  dun- 
geon dootB  with  cannon,  drageed  out  the  prisoners,  and 
began  a  slaughter,  which  enduved  five  nights  and  five 
days.  Vainly  did  the  Commune  send  commissaries — 
vamly  did  F6tion  himself  harangue  the  assassins.  They 
hardly  ceased  from  their  viork  to  listen  to  the  admonitions 
of  the  mayor.  To  words  without  force  the  people  only 
lend  a  respect  without  obedience.     The  cut-throats  only 

Eaused  before  a  want  of  occupation.  Next  day  the  same 
and  of  250  men,  armed  with  guns,  pikes,  axes,  clubs,  at- 
tacked the  hospital  of  the  Salpltriere,  at  the  same  time  a 
hospital  and  a  prison,  which  contained  only  prostitutes — a 
place  of  correction  for  the  old,  reformation  for  the  young, 
and  asylum  for  those  still  bordering  on  in&ncy.  After 
having  massacred  thirty-five  of  the  most  aged  woman,  they 
forced  the  dormitories  of  the  others,  whom  they  made  the 
victims  of  their  bmtality,  killing  those  who  resisted,  and 
carrying  off  with  them  in  triumph  young  girls,  &om  ten  to 
fourteen  yean  of  age,  the  foul  prey  of  debauchery,  sMura- 
ted  with  blood. 


While  l^ese  proscriptions  created  consternation  dirougfa- 
out  Paris,  the  Assembly  in  vain  sent  commissaries  to  ha- 
rangue the  people  at  the  doors  of  the  prisons.  The  assas- 
sins would  not  even  suspend  their  work  to  lend  an  ear  to 
the  official  harangues.  Vainly  did  the  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior, R<dand,  groaning  over  his  own  impotency,  write  to 
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SftDterre,  to  use  force,  in  order  to  assure  Ae  aafety  of  the 
priaona.  It  wae  three  days  before  Santerre  appeared,  to 
demand  of  the  council-general  of  the  Commune  authority 
to  repress  the  blood-hounds,  now  become  dangerous  to 
those  who  had  let  them  loose  on  their  enemies.  The  ruf- 
fians, reeking  in  gore,  camo  insolently  to  claim  of  the 
municipal  authorities  payment  for  their  murders.  Tallien 
and  hia  coUeftguea  dared  not  refuse  the  price  of  these 
days'  vjm-k,  and  entered  on  the  registers  of  the  Commune 
of  Paris  these  salaries,  scarcely  concealed  under  the  moat 
evident  titles  and  pretexts.  Santerre  and  his  detachments 
bad  the  atmost  diScplty  in  driving  back  to  their  foul  dens 
these  hordes,  greedy  for  carnage — men  who,  living  on 
crime  for  seven  daya,  drinking  quantities  of  wine  mingled 
with  gunpowder,  intoxicated  with  the  fumes  of  blood,  had 
become  excited  to  auch  a  pitch  of  phyaical  insanity,  that 
they  were  unable  to  take  repose.  The  fever  of  extermi- 
nation vrholly  absorbed  them.  Some  of  them,  marked 
down  with  disgust  by  their  neighbors,  left  their  abodes 
and  enrolled  as  volunteers,  or,  insatiable  for  crime,  joined 
bands  of  aasaBsins  going  to  Orleans,  Lyons,  Meauz,  Bheims, 
Versailles,  to  contmue  the  proscriptions  of  Paris.  .Among 
these  were  Chariot,  Orizon,  Hamin,  the  weaver  Rodi, 
Henriot,  the  journeyman  butcher  Aloigre,  and  a  negro 
named  Delorme,  brought  to  Paris  by  Foumier  rAmericain. 
This  black,  uutiring  in  murder,  killed  with  his  own  hands 
more  than  2O0  prisoners  during  the  three  daya  and  three 
nights  of  this  fearflil  slaughter,  with  no  cessation  beyond 
the  brie£  space  he  allowed  himaelf  to  recruit  his  aireng^ 
with  wine.  His  shirt  fastened  round  his  waist,  letl  his 
trunk  bare,  his  hideous  features,  his  black  skin  red  with 
splashes  <^  blood,  his  bursts  of  savage  laughter  displayed 
hia  large,  white  teeth  at  every  death-blow  he  dealt,  made 
this  man  the  symbol  of  murder  and  the  avenger  of  his  race. 
It  was  one  blood  exhausting  another ;  extermination  pun- 
ishing the  European  for  his  attempts  on  Africa.  This  ne- 
gro, who  was  invariably  seen  with  a  head  recently  cut  off 
m  bis  hand,  during  all  the  popular  convulsions  of  the  Hev- 
olution.was,  Iwj  years  afterward,  arrested  during  die  days 
of  Prairal,  carrying  at  the  end  of  a  pike  the  head  of  Fi6- 
raud,  the  deputy,  and  died  at  last  the  death  he  lud  bo  fr»- 
quently  inflicted  upon  others. 
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XXI. 

Such  were  the  days  of  Septea^ber.  The  ditches  ofCI» 
mBit,  the  catacomhs  of  the  B&rridre  St.  Jacques,  along 
knew  the  number  of  ihe  Ticdms.  Some  said  ten  thousand, 
others  ooljr  two  or  three  tbauaand.  But  crime  consist* 
not  in  number,  but  iu  the  act  of  atsBssinatian.  To  deny 
the  criminality  of  the  days  of  September  is  to  belie  the 
right  feeling  of  the  human  race.  It  is  to  deny  nature, 
-vrnich  is  the  morality  of  instinct.  There  is  nothing  in 
mankind  greater  than  humanity.  It  is  not  more  permissi- 
ble for  a  government  than  for  a  man  to  commit  murdOT- 
If  a  drop  of  blood  stains  the  hand  of  e.  murderer,  oceans 
of  gore  do  not  make  innocent  the  Dantons  1  The  magni- 
tude of  the  crime  does  not  transform  it  into  virtue.  Fyra- 
mtda  of  dead  bodies  rise  higher,  it  is  true;  but  not  so  high 
fs  the  execration  of  manldad. 

XXII. 

Unquestionably  we  must  not  calculate  the  }ives  expend- 
ed in  «  just  and  holy  cause  ;  and  though  a  people  march 
in  blood,  they  are  not  stained  by  it  so  long  as  they  are  ui' 
TBocing  to  the  conquest  of  their  rights,  to  justice,  and  tho 
freedom  of  the  world ;  but  it  must  he  the  blood  shed  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  not  that  of  their  fellow-creatures 
spilled  in  systematic  piassacre.  St.  Bartholomew  did  more 
imury  to  the  cause  of  Catholicism  than  would  the  blood 
of  a  million  Catholics ;  the  days  of  September  ]^ere  the 
St.  Bartholomew  of  liberty.  Machiavelli  would  hare  ad- 
Tised,  Fenelon  have  cursed  them.  There  is  more  sound 
policy  in  a  virtue  of  Feaelon  than  all  the  maxims  of  Ms- 
chiavelli.  The  greatest  statesmen  of  revolutions  sometimea 
bftva  their  martyrs — ^never  their  exeouttonen. 


BOOK  XXTI. 


^  France  shuddered  with  horror  and  alarm.  The  couu 
cil  of  the  Commune  of  Paris  sheltered  itself  behind  its 
crime,  and  ventured  to  send  an  address  to  the  departrntents. 
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recommending  the  massacre  of  September  aa  fitting  exam* 
pie  to  follow.  To  avow  a  crime  is  even  beyond  commit- 
ting it.  This  encaut«gemeot  was  fully  undentood.  The 
Due  de  la  Rocliefoucauld,  the  most  popular  of  the  aris- 
tocrats ailer  Lb  Fayette,  friend  and  benefactor  of  GoDdop- 
cet,  to  whom  he  had  pre»ented  100,000  francs  on  his  mar- 
ria^,  had  become  hatefil  to  the  pec^le.  President  of  the 
department  of  Paris,  he  had,  on  the  20th  of  June,  demand- 
ed the  dismissal  of  P^tiim.  This  was  his  own  sentence  of 
death.  Hsiving  gone,  after  the  lOth  of  Aagust,  to  the 
baths  of  Forges,  with  the  Ducbesse  d'Anrille,  his  nsother, 
and  his  young  wife — he  there  received  the  order  of  ar- 
rest of  the  Commune,  brought  by  one  of  its  procoasula  of 
the  H6teI-de'Ville.  The  commissary  himself,  frightened 
at  bis  errand,  counseled  th«  duke  not  to  confide  in  his  in- 
nocence, and  to  fly  to  Sn^and,  La  Rochefoucauld  re- 
fused, and  returned  toward  Paris  with  his  mother,  his  wife, 
and  the  commissary.  A  hattaliMi  of  the  national  guard  of 
Finisterre,  increased  by  a  band  of  assasstns  frbm  Paris, 
awaited  him  at  Gison.  They  demanded  his  head.  The 
mayor  and  national  guard  of  Gisors  in  vain  attempted  to 
protect  him.  An  assassin,  takiiig  up  a  paviog-stone,  flung 
It  at  his  head,  and  Btretched  him  dead  at  the  feet  of  the 
people  to  whom  h«  bad  devoted  his  life.  Thi«  murder  of 
one  of  the  first  apoatles  of  liberty  and  philosophy  sounded 
like  a  sacrilege  all  over  Europe  j  no  crime  rendered  the 
Revolution  more  unpopular. 

n. 

At  Orleans,  the  national  guard,  disarmed  by  the  mayor, 
allowed  prisons  to  be  broken,  the  bouses  of  die  principal 
merchants  to  be  sacked,  eight  or  ten  persons  to  be  massa- 
cred by  the  mob,  who  then  burned,  at  a  slow  fire,  two 
clerks  of  a  sugar  refinery,  trbo  had'  endeavored  to  save  the 
house  of  their  employer  from  piUOige.  At  Lyons  the  news 
of  the  days  of  Paris  excited  fierce  emulation  among  the 
people. 

Ronsin,  commandant  of  one  c^  the  battalions  of  Paris, 
conuating  of  the  conquerora  of  the  10th  of  August,  and  some 
assassins  of  September,  crossed  Heaux  in  their  way  to  the 
frontier,  an4  there  took  the  mayor  to  task  tor  not  having 
followed  ^e  example  of  Paris. 

At  Ebeima  another  battalion,  formed  from  the  tewen 
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of  Paris,  were  on  their  wvf  to  the  fivntier,  when  an  sgita* 
tor,  named  Armonville,  presented  himself  before  the  troop, 
h&rangued  them,  then  taking  them  to  a  public  Bocie4:y,  dia- 
tributed  arms  among  them,  designated  certun  houseB  and 
victims,  and  encouraged  them  to  ssaBBsinatioD.  Two  per- 
sons  were  murdered  on  the  steps  of  the  H6tel-de-Ville, 
and  they  plajed  at  bowls  with  their  heads. 

These  wretches  sported  with  agony,  with  conscience,  and 
the  remorse  of  those  whom  they  imroolated.  A  priest  en- 
circled by  flames,  overcome  by  pain,  offered  to  take  the 
oath  to  the  nation.  They  removed  the  fire.  The  proat- 
rewr  of  the  Commune,  Couplet,  an  accomplice  in  these  vil- 
lainies, arrived,  and  received-  the  oath.  *'  Now  you  have 
uttered  another  lie,  go  and  burn  with  the  others,"  sud  the 
executioner ;  and  they  thrust  the  unhappy  victim  again 
into  the  blazing  pile.  These  men-bumers  ended  by  burn- 
ing one  another.  A  woricing  weaver,  named  Laurent, 
drew  up  a  list  of  those  intended  for  punishment,  and  in- 
scribed therein  the  name  of  a  tradesman,  whose  crime  con- 
nstetl  in  having  refused  Laurent  his  goods  on  credit.  The 
tradesman  complained  to  Armonville,  who  was  his  friend, 
and  he,  scratchmg  but  the  tradesman's  name,  inserted  that 
of  hia  denouncer;  and  when  Laurent  pointed  out  his  foe 
for  die  stake,  they  seized  himself,  and  flung  him  into  the 
flamea,  amid  the  derisive  shouts  of  his  accomplices. 

UI. 

These  exterminators  could  not  forget  the  prisons  of  the 
hiffh  national  court  of  Orleans.  Sixty-two  persons,  accused 
ofthe  crime  of  Uxe-nation,  filled  them.  Among  these  were 
the  old  Dae  de  Brissac,  commandant  of  the  king's  ^ard, 
De  Lessart,  the  minister  proscribed  by  the  Girondists; 
bishops,  magistrates,  generals,  denounced  by  their  d^art- 
ments  or  their  troops ;  journalists  of  the  court,  and  the 
twenty-seven  oflicers  of  tlie  regiment  of  Cambr^sis,  accused 
of  having  desired  to  surprise  the  citadel  of  Perpignan  to 
free  the  Spaniards,  had  languished  more  than  a  year  in 
these  prisons.  The  Assembly,  asha-ned  of  the  slaughter 
of  2d  September,  done  under  their  ery  eyes,  and  of  which 
they  boro  the  responsibility,  wer-i  desirous  of  extricating 
these  sixty-two  persons  from  the  summary  justice  of  the 
Commune.  But  the  myrmidons  of  Danton  and  Marat  had 
marked  them  down  for  slaughter,  asserting  among  the 
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people  that  the  priBons  of  OrleniiB,  transforrDed  into  cbamn- 
ing  reeidencea,  and  the  focue  of  coanpiracy  by  the  gold  of 
the  Due  de  Brissac,  opened  their  doore  at  a  si^al  given  by 
the  emigrants,  and  robbed  the  nation  of  their  veof^eaiice. 
Upon  this  SOO^Marseillais,  and  a  detachment  vXfid*fe*  snd 
cut-throats,  commanded  by  the  Pole  Lazouaki,  eet  out  for 
Orleans  with  secret  inatmctions.  On  reaching  Longjumeau, 
they  wrote  to  the  AsBembly  that  they  were  on  their  way 
to  fetch  the  prisoners  to  Paris.  The  Assembly,  uneasy  at 
this,  on  the  propoBition  of  Vergniaud  and  Briasot,  isaued  a 
decree  which  forbade  the  Jedlris  (rotn  disposing  as  they 
pleased  of  the  accused.  Lazouaki  and  his  satellttea  pre- 
tended obedience.  A  second  decree  charged  the  ininistera 
to  aend  to  Orleans  1800  men  to  prevent  all  chance  of  es- 
cape. They  were  headed  by  Foumier  I'Americain.  The 
national  guard,  numbering  6000,  were  devoted  to  the  laws, 
but  after  some  negotiation,  it  waa  agreed  that  the  prison- 
era  ahould  be  respected,  and  handed  over  to  the  national 
guard  to  be  conveyed  to  Faria. 

IV. 

Seven  chariots,  each  containing  eight  priaoners  cbuned, 
set  out  on  the  4th  of  September,  at  aix  o'clock  in. the  morn- 
ing, with  Foumier  at  their  head. 

The  ABsembly,  informed  of  the  events  of  Orleans,  de- 
creed by  the  voice  of  Vergniaud,  that  the  columns  ahould 
not  enter  Paris.  They  trampled  the  order  under  foot,  and 
marched  onward.  The  mayor  of  Versailles,  Lachaud,  ap- 
prehending danger,  took  every  precaution  that  humanity 
and  prudence  could  suggest.  Foumier  and  Lazouski,  with 
2OO0  men  and  cannon,  had  sufficient  force  to  prevent  any 
rescue.  Although  it  was  Sunday,  a  day  when  thff  people 
usually  throng  the  streets,  they  were  nearly  deserted. 
The  band  of  ciit-throata  allowed  the  cars  to  reach  the  iron 
gates  which  led  to  the  Menagerie,  where  they  were  to  re- 
main for  the  night.  Directly  Foumier,  the  guns,  and  cav- 
alry of  the  escort  had  passed  through  the  gates,  they  were 
cIcMed.  Fournier,  either  really  aurpiiaed,  or  by  pretended 
violence,  was  knocked  from  hia  horse  by  the  mob ;  he  made 
a  feint  struggle  to  open  the  gate  which  cot  him  off  from 
the  mdn  body.  Lazouski,  with  the  rear-guard,  made  no 
demonstration  of  approachiDg  the  eortige.  The  assassins, 
masteiB  of  the  camageB,  rushed  at  their  fettered  prey- 
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Vainly  Aid  Lachaud  iat»Tpt»e ;  he  wu  cut  down  and  con- 
veyed into  a  bouse  nigh,  bleeding  and  fainting ;  when  the 
assassina,  unresieted,  completed  their  l^utctaen^,  which  last- 
ed nearly  an  bonr,  in  the  sight  of  a  terrified  city,  and  2000 
men  under  arms. 

The  intrepid  Lacbaud,  recoveries  from  his  swoon,  rushed 
from  the  house,  uid  falling  on  his  knees  before  the  assss- 
sins,  entreated  them  not  to  dishonor  the  Revolution  and  ibe 
city,  ofiering  to  redeem  the  life  of  their  last  victim  with 
bis  own.  They  only  moved  him  aside.  Six  or  seven  pris- 
oners, Tusbing  A'om  the  cars  amid  the  confusion,  escaped; 
all  the  rest  were  slaughtered.  Forty-seven  dead  bodies, 
with  the  chains  still  hanging  co-tfaeir  hands  and  feet,  were 
piled  up  in  the  streets,  emblems  of  the  barbarity  and  cow- 
ardice of  these  blood-tblrsty  miscreanls.  A  heap  of  trunks 
and  members  were  amassed  in  the  square  of  the  Quatre- 
bomea.  Heads  chopped  off  were  planted  by  the  rufiiana 
on  the  spikes  of  the  iron  lailinga  of  tbe  palace  of  Versailles. 
Amoag  tbese  was  the  head  of  tbe  Due  de  Brissoc,  recog- 
nized by  his  white  hairs  stained  with  blood  Sowing  round 
the  iron  railings  of  the  gates  ef  bis  master.  Children  cut 
limbs  in  pieces,  and  women  carried  severed  beads  about 
tbe  streets. 


From  this  the  assassins  went  to  the  two  prisons  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  in  spite  of  the  desperate  efforts  of  Lachaud, 
killed  ten  prisoners ;  the  rast  owed  their  lives  to  bis  intre- 
pidity. He  had  for  two  days  entreated  tbe  executive 
power  to  send  bim  forces  from  Paris  to  protect  the  pris- 
oners. Alquier,  president  of  tbe  tribunal  at  Veraailles, 
went  twice  to  Danton,  as  minister  of  justice,  to  entreat  him 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  these  prboners.  Tbe  first 
lime  Danton  eluded  bim;  the  second,  irritated  at  the  im- 

Eortunity  which  stirred  the  remorse  or  taxed  tbe  inseosi- 
Uity  of  his  heart,  be  looked  eignificantly  at  Alquier,  and 
said,  in  a  coarse  and  impatient  tone,  "  Monsieur  Alquier, 
these  men  are  guilty,  ver^  guUty  !  Return  to  your  duties, 
and  do  not  interfere  in  this.  If  I  could  have  answered  you 
otherwise,  do  you  not  suppose  I  should  have  done  so  V 
Alquier  comprehended  and  withdrew,  full  of  consternation. 
These  words  escaping  Danton,  are  a  commentary  on 
those  he  uttered  to  the  Assembly  on  tbe  2d  of  September 
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"  The  country  is  saved — the  tocain  is  not  a  signal  of  alarm, 
it  is  a  charge  on  the  enemieB  of  our  country.  To  subdue 
—to  alarm  tfaem,  what  must  be  displayed  ]  Boldness,  bold 
nesfl,  boldness  I" 

The  assassins  of  De  Brissac  and  Lessart  reached  Paris 
at  nightfall,  and  went  under  the  windows  of  the  ministet 
of  justice,  demanding  arms,  in  order  to  hasten  to  the  fron- 
tier. Daoton  rose  from  table  and  appeared  at  the  win- 
dow. "  It  is  not  the  minister  of  jostice,  but  the  minister 
of  the  KsTolutimi  who  thanks  vou,"  said  he.  Ne«er  did 
proseriptioD  more  audaciously  thank  its  satellites.  Dsnton 
violated  tfae  laws  he  was  charged  to  defend ;  accepted  the 
blood  he  was  charged  to  avenge ;  the  minister  of  deaU) 
and  not  of  liberty.  September  was  the  crime  of  certain 
individuals,  and  not  the  crime  of  liberty. 


BOOK  XXVII. 


1. 

WsiLS  the  interregnum  of  royalty  and  republicanism  thut 
delivered  Paris  over  to  the  satellites  of  Danton,  Fiance; 
with  all  ils  frontiers  open,  had  for  security  nothing  but  tb< 
small  forest  of  Argonne,  and  the  genius  oTDumouriez. 

On  tfae  2d  of  September  this  general  was  shut  up  with 
sixteen  thousand  men  in  the  iwap  of  Grandpr^,  occupying 
with  weak  detaolMnents  the  intermediate  defiles  between 
Sedan  and  Sainte-Menehould,  by  which  the  Duke  of  Bnins< 
wick  might  attempt  to  break  his  line,  and  turn  his  position. 
He  caused  the  tocsin  to  he  rung  in  the  villages,  hoping  to 
excite  the  enthusiasm  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  the  captures 
of  Longwi  and  Verdun,  the  understanding  between  the 
gentlemen  of  the  ooifntry  and  the  emigre*,  the  hatred  ol 
the  Revolution,  and  the  disproportionate  amounts  of  the 
coalesced  army,  discouraged  resistance.  Dumounez,  left 
to  biowelf  by  the  inhabitaitts,  could  only  rely  on  bis  own 
troops.  His  sole  hope  was  in  forming  a  junction  with 
KellennanB.  If  that  could  be  effected  behind  the  forest  of 
Argonne  before  the  troops  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  could 
force  the  natural  rampait,  Kellermann  and  Dumouriez, 
anidag  tbrnr  troous,  would  have  a  body  of  49,000  soldiers 
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to  90,000  Prussians,  and  might  then  with  some  hope  hazard 
the  fate  of  France  on  a.  battle. 

Ketlermann,  who  was  worthy  to  nnderetand  and  second 
this  grand  idea,  served  without  jealousy  Dumouriez's  de- 
sign, satined  with  his  .share  of  the  gloiy  if  bis  country 
should  be  saved.  He  marched  obliquely  to  Metz,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Ai^onne,  iDfonning  Dumouriez  of  every 
step  he  took.  But  their  superior  intelligence  was  a  mye* 
tery  for  the  majority  of  officers  and  saldiery.  Froyiaions 
were  scarce  and  had,  the  genera!  himself  eating  black 
bread.  Ministers,  deputies,  Luckner  himself — influenced 
by  his  correspondents  in  the  camp — wrote  perpetually  to 
Dumouriez  to  abandon  hia  position  and  retire  to  Chalons 


IL 

Slight  skirrabhes  with  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Prus- 
sians, in  which  the  French  were  always  victorious,  gave 
the  troops  patience.  Miaczinaki,  Stengel,  and  Miranda 
drove  back  the  Prussians  at  all  points. 

Miranda  (who  had  been  sent  by  Potion),  who  took  so 
leading  a  part  in  the  successes  and  reverses  of  Dumouriez, 
was  one  of  those  adventurers  who  have  only  their  campa 
for  their  country,  and  who  lend  their  arms  and  their  tal- 
ents to  the  cause  which  seems  most  worthy  of  their  blood. 
Miranda  had  adopted  that  of  Revolutions  all  over  the 
world.  Bom  in  Peru,  noble,  rich,  influential  in  Spanish 
America,  he  had,  while  veiy  young,  endeavored  to  free  his 
country  from  the  yoke  of  Spain.  Takiflg  refuge  in  Eu- 
rope with  a  portion  of  hia  wealth,  he  had  traveled  from 
nation  to  nation,  lesroing  languages,  legislation,  and  the 
art  of  War,  and  seeking  every  where  enemies  to  Spain  . 
and  auxiliaries  to  liberty.  Eventually  associated  withthe 
Girondists,  who  were  at  the  time  the  most  democratical  of 
all  parties,  he  had  obtained  from  them,  through  Potion  and 
Servan,  the  rank  of  general. 

Another  stranger,  the  young  Macdon^d,  descended  from 
a  Scotch  femily  transplanted  to  France,  was  aide-de-camp 
of  Dumouriez.  ■  He  learned  at  the  camp  of  Grandpr^,  un- 
der his  commander,  how  they  save  a  coutitry.  Subse- 
quently be  learned  under  Napoleon  how  to  illustrate  it. 
A  bero  at  bis  first  step,  he  became  a  roaiBhal  of  France  at 
the  end  of  hia  liib. 
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III. 

1  his  position,  deadened  the  shock  of  tbff 
100,000  men  whom  the  King  of  PruHgia  and  the  Duke  of 
Bruncrvrick  collected  at  the  foot  of  Argbnne.  Chance  nearly 
lost  ail. 

Overcome  by  fatigae  of  body  and  mind,  he  had  forgotten 
to  reconooiter  with  hia  own  eyes,  and  quite  close  to  him, 
the  de&le  of  Croix-aU'Bois,  which  had  been  deecribed  to 
him  as  impracticable  Sjt  troops,  particularly  cavalry  and 
artillery.  He  had  placed  there,  however,  a  dragoon  regi- 
mept,  two  battalions  of  volunteers,  and  two  pieces  of  can- 
non, commanded  by  a  colonel ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
recall  of  the  dragoons  and  the  two  battalions  before  the 
troops  ordered  to  replace  them  had  come  up,  the  defile 
was  for  a  moment  open  to  the  enemy.  A  great  many  vol- 
unteer spies,  whom  the  imigrh  had  in  the  villages  of  Ar- 
gonne,  hastened  to  point  out  this  weakness  to  Claitfayt, 
the  Austrian  general,  who  instantly  dispatched  8000  men, 
under  the  command  of  the  young  Prince  de  Ltgne,  who 
seized  on  the  position.  A  few  hours  afterward,  Du- 
mouriez,  informed  of  this  reverse,  placed  General  Chazot 
at  the  head  of  two  brigades,  six  squadrons  of  his  best 
troops,  four  pieces  of  cannon,  besides  the  artillery  be- 
longing to  the  battalions,  and  ordered  him  to  attack  the 
place  at  the  bayonet's  point,  and  recover  the  position  at 
any  sacrifice.  £very  hour  the  impatient  commander  dis- 
patched aides-de-camp  to  Chazot  to  expedite  his  march, 
and  bring  him  back  infi:>rmation.  Twenty-four  hours 
passed  away  thus  in  doubt.  On  the  14th,  Dumoune^ 
heard  the  sound  of  firing  on  his  left,  and  judged  by  the 
noise,  which  receded,  that  the  imperialists  were  in  retreat, 
and  Chazot  bad  gained  the  forest.  In  the  evening,  a  note 
from  Chazot  informed  him  that  he  had  forced  the  intrench- 
ments  of  the  Austrians,  in  spite  of  their  desperate  defense ; 
that  eight  hundred  dead  lay  in  the  defile,  among  whom  was 
(he  Pnoce  de  Ligoe. 

Scarcely,  bowever,  bad  this  note  reached  Dnmouriez, 
whose  mind  had  been  thereby  set  at  ease,  than  Clair&yt, 
burnin|;toavengetbedeathofthePrincedBLigne  and  make 
a  decisive  attack  on  this  rampart  of  the  French  army,  ad- 
vanced all  his  colmnns  into  this  defile,  gained  the  heights, 
rushed  headlong  down  on  Chazot's  colnmn  in  front  and  on 
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both  flaoks,  took  hia  cannon,  and  compelled  Ghozot  hitn- 
aelf  to  leave  the  forest  for  the  plain,  cutting  off  bis  commu- 
nicatiou  with  the  camp  of  Grandpr^,  and  driving  him  in 
>full  flight  on  the  road  to  Vouziera.  At  the  same  mtHoent 
the  cocps  of  the  emtgri*  attacked  General-  Dubouqnat,  io 
the  defile  of  the  Cbeoe-Populeux.  Fraachman  agaiiMt 
Frenchman,  their  valor  was  equal ;  the  one  aide  figlitiog 
to  aave,  the  other  to  reconquer,  their  counbr.  Dubmiquet 
gave  waj,  and  retreated  upon  GhaloDS.  TheM  two  disas- 
ten  came  uptui  Dumouriex  at  the  same  moment.  Cbaxot 
and  Dubou^uet  seemed  to  trace  out  to  him  the  road.  The 
clamor  of  hu  whole  army  pointed  out  to  him  Chalons  as  a 
refuge.  Clairfajt,  with  35,000  men,  w»a  about  to  cnt  oS 
hia  commuDicatioa  with  Chalona.  The  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick,  with  80,000  Pruwians,  inclosed  him  on  the  three 
other  sides  in  the  camp  of  Grr«ndpr^.  His  detachments 
cut  off,  reduced  his  army  to  15,000  men. 

A  retreat  before,  an  enemy,  conquering  in  two  partial 
encounters,  was  to  proetrate  the  fortune  of  France  before 
the  foreigner.  The  audacity  of  Danton  passed  into  the 
njind  aod  tactics  of  Dumouriez.  He  eoooeived  a  plan 
even  more  bold  than  that  of  ArgotOM,  and  clos«d  bis  eu 
to  the  timid  counsels  of  art.  He  dictated  to  hia  aides.^Q' 
camp  orders  to  the  following  effect. 

Kellermann  was  to  coi^nite  his  advaooe  to  S^nte-Mene- 
faould :  BeuTDonville  waa  to  march  instantly  G>r  Rh6te],  ad- 
vancing by  the  rivar  Aisne,  taking  care  not  to  go  too  near 
to  Argonne,  to  save  its  flanks  from  Clairfayt's  attacks. 

Dillon  was  jg  defend  and  check  the  two  defiles  of  Ar- 
gonne, and  to  send  out  troops  beyond  the  forest,  in  order 
to  perplex  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  motious,  and  come  as 
soon  as  possible  into  commuDioMlon  with  KLellermaiHi's 
advanced  guard. 

Chazot  was  to  return  to  Autry.  General  Sparre,  the 
commandant  at  Chatoa*,  waa  deai^  to  form  the  adTenced 
camp  at  Cfaaloos. 

IV, 

These  coders  dispatched,  he  prepared  his  own  troops 
for  the  manmuver  which  he  himself  intended  f '~ 


daring  the  night.  He  seat  to  tbe  heights  which  cover  the 
left  of  Graudpr^  on  the  side  of  the  Croix- au-Boia,  where 
Clair&yt  made  him  most  uaeaay,  six  battaliona,  six  squad 
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rons,  six  pieces  of  cannonr  as  a  look-out,  ia  case  of  any 
BudJen  attack  on  the  part  oC  tlie  AiutrianB.  At  niKhtfal) 
he. caused  the  park  c^  artilleiy  to  defile  in  «leiic«  by  the 
two  bridges  which  iraTerse  the  Aisne,  and  halt  on  the 
heights  of  Antry. 

The  Prince  of  Hohenlohe  recjueeted  an  intervi«w  with 
Dumouriez  that  erening,  bis  motive  being  to  judge  of  the 
state  of  the  army.  Dumouriez  granted  this,  and  aubsti- 
tuted  for  himself  in  this  conference  Greneral  Duval,  whose 
advanced  years,  whit%hair,  and  commanding  stature,  im- 
posed on  the  AAtrian  gen^-at.  Duval  afiected  an  ap- 
pearance of  security,  telling  the  prince  that  Beurnonville 
was  expected  next  day  with  18,000  men,  aod  Kellermann 
at  the  head  of  30,000  troops.  Discouraged  in  his  oSers  of 
arrangement  by  Duval,  tbe  Austrian  chief  withdrew,  firmly 
convinced  that  Dumouriez  meant  to  await  the  battle  in  his 

At  midnight  Dumouriez  left  the  Chateau  of  Grandpr^ 
on  horsobactc,  and  went  to  the  camp  in  the  pitchy  darkness 
of  the  night.  All  was  hushed  in  cepose:  he  forbade  drums 
to  beat  or  trumpets  to  sound,  but  sent  round  in  a  low  voice 
the  order  to  strike  the  tents,  and  get  under  arms.  The 
darkness  and  confusion  were  unfavorable  to  these  orden, 
but  before  tlie  first  dawn  of  day  the  array  was  in  lull 
march.  The  troops  passed  in  double  file  over  the  bridges 
of  Senuc  and  Gra^d  Champ,  and  ranged  themselves  in 
battle  array  on  the  enunences  of  Autry.  Thus  covered  by 
the  Aisne,  Dumouriex  gazed  upon  do  foe  to  see  if  they 
followed;  but  tbe  mystery  of  his  movements  had  discon- 
certed the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Clair&yt.  The  army 
cut  down  the  bridges  behind  dieja,  and  then  advancing 
four  leagues  from  Gnndpr<i  to  Dumartin,  encamped  there ; 
and  in  the  morning  G-oneral  Duval  dispersed  a  host  of 
Prussian  hussars.  Dumouriez  retnmea  his  march  next 
day,  and  o^  the  17th  «itere4  bia  cvsp  of  SaiDte-Mene- 
bould. 


The  camp  of  Sainte-Menebould  seemed  to  have  been 
designed  by  nature  to  serve  as  a  (utadel  Ibr  a  handful  <^ 
patriot  soldiers,  against  a  vast  and  victorious  anny.  Pro- 
tected in  the  &ont  by  a  deep  valley,  on  one  aide  by  the 
Aiane,  and  on  the  other  by  marshes,  the  back  of  the  camp 
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was  defended  by  the  shallow  branches  of  the  river  Aave. 
Beyood  tbeee  muddy  strearatets  and  quagniirea  arose  a 
aolid  and  narrow  piece  of  ground,  admirably  adapted  for 
the  station  of  a  second  camp ;  and  here  the  general  intended 
that  Kellermann's  division  should  be  placed,  then  com- 
manding the  two  routes  of  Sheima  and  Chalons.  Du- 
mouriez  had  studied  this  position  during  his  leisure  hours 
at  Grandpre,  and  took  up  nis  quarters  with  the  confidence 
of  a  man  who  knows  his  ground,  and  seizes  on  succees 
with  certain  hand.  • 

All  his  airangeraents  being  made,  an^bead-qnarten  es- 
tablished at  Sainte-Menehould,  in  the  center  of  the  anny, 
Dumouriez,  annoyed  at  the  reports,  spread  by  fiigitives,  of 
his  having  been  routed,  wrote  to  the  Assembly  :  "  I  have 
been  obliged,"  he  wrote  to  the  president,  "to  abandon  the 
camp  of  Grrandpr^ ;  our  retreat  was  complete,  when  a 
panic  spread  through  the  army — 10,000  men  fled  before 
1500  Prussian  bassars.  All  is  reptured,  and  I  answer  for 
every  thing." 

At  the  news  of  the  retreat  of  Grrandpr^,  Kellennann,  be- 
lieving Dumouriez  defeated,  and  fearful  of  fklliog  faimself 
among  the  Prussian  forces,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  at  the 
extremity  of  the  defite  of  Argonne,  had  retreated  as  far  as 
Vitry.  Couiiers  from  Dumouriez  reassuring  him,  he  again 
advanced,  but  with  the  slowness  of  a  mas  who  fears  an 
ambusb  at  every  step.  He  hesitated  while  he  obeyed. 
On-  the  other  side,  Beumonville,  the  friend  and  confident 
of  Dumouriez,  had  met  the  fugitives  of  Chazot's  corps. 
Wholly  disconcerted  by  their  statements  of  the  complete 
rout  of  his  general,  Beumonville,  vrith  some  dragoons,  had 
ascended  a  hill,  whence  he  perceived  Argonne,  and  the 
bare  heaths  which  estend  from  Grandpr^  to  Sainto-Mene- 
hould. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  at  the  moment  when 
Dumouriez's  army  was  moving  from  Dammerttu  to  Sainte- 
Menehould,  At  the  sight  of  this  body  of  troops,  whose 
uniforms  and  flags  he  could  not  distinguish  in  the  heavy 
mist,  Beumonville  bad  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  the  Prus- 
sian army  advancing  in  pursuit  of  the  French.  He  imme- 
diately facod  about,  and  advanced  to  Chalons  by  force^ 
marches,  in  order  to  join  bis  general.  Hearing  his  mbtafce 
at  Chalons,  Beumonville  gave  only  twelve  hours'  rest  td 
his  harassed  men,  and  arrived  on  the  19th  with  the  10,000 
warlike  soldiers  whom  he  had  led  so  ftr  to  the  field  of  bat- 
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tie.  Dumouriez  passed  them  all  in  reyiew,  recoTDizing  all 
the  officera  by  their  names,  and  the  soldiers  by  their  coan- 
teDances,  whUe  they  all  saluted  their  leader  with  the  loud- 
est acclamations.  The  battaliona  and  Hquadrons  which  he 
bad  carefully  formed,  disciplined,  and  accustomed  to  fire 
during  the  dilatory  proceeding  of  Luckner  witb  tbe  army 
of  the  North,  defiled  before  him,  covered  witb  tbe  dust  m 
Aeir  lone  march,  their  horses  Jaded,  uniforms  torn,  shoea 
in  boles,  but  tbeir  arms  as  perfect  and  as  bright  as  if  tbey 
were  on  parade. 

When  ibe  officers  of  the  staffbad  assigned  to  eacb  corps 
tbe  stadon  it  was  to  take  up,  and  arms  were  piled  before 
the  tents,  these  soldiers,  more  desirous  of  seeing  their  gen- 
eral than  to  eat  their  rations,  surrounded  Dumoariez  in 
crowds,  some  patting  his  borse,  others  kissing  his  boots, 
others  pressing  hie  hand,  and  entreating  to  be  led  to  battle. 
Dumouriez,  who  thoroughly  understood  a  soldier's  heart, 
being  an  old  soldier  himself,  encouraged  instead  of  repress- 
ing, by  bis  look,  his  smile,  and  his  gestures,  that  military 
familiarity  which  does  not  take  from  respect  while  it  excites 
tbe  devotion  of  tbe  soldier.  He  required  enthusiasm,  and 
kindled  it.  He  was  attached  to  his  soldiers,  and  tbey  were 
devoted  to  liim.     He  did  not  treat  them  as  machines,  bat 


V3, 

Dumouriez  had  scarcely  dismounted  when  Westermaon 
and  Tbouvenot,  bis  two  confidential  staff  officers,  came  to 
inform  him  that  the  Prussian  army,  «n  matte,  had  passed 
tbe  peak  of  Argonne,  and  were  deploying  on  tbe  hills  of 
La  Lune,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tourbe,  opposite  to  hitn. 
At  tbe  same  instant  young  Macdonald,  his  aide-de-camp, 
who  bad  been  sent,  on  the  previous  evening,  on  the  road 
to  Vitry,  came  galloping  up,  and  Ivought  him  intelligence 
of  tbe  approach  of  the  Itnig-expected  Kellermann,  who,  at 
the  head  of  20,000  men  of  the  army  of  Met2,  and  some 
thousands  of  volunteers  of  Lorraine,  was  only  at  two  hours' 
distance.  Thus  the  fortuue  of  the  Revolution  and  tbe 
genius  of  Dumouriez,  seconding  eA^b  other,  brought  at 
the  appointed  hour  and  to  the  fixed  spot,  from  the  two 
extremities  of  France  and  from  the  depths  of  (rermany,  the 
fiirces  which  were  to  assul  and  those  which  were  to  defend 
the  empire 
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At  the  same  moment  Dumouriez,  recalling  his  iaolalrj 
detachmente,  prepared  for  a  otruggle,  by  coDcentratiiig  all 
bb  acattered  force*.  General  Dubouquet  had  retired  to 
ChsloiM  with  3000  men,  where  ho  alio  expected  to  find 
Duraouriez,  but  had  onlj  found  in  the  city  ten  batXaltous 
oijedirei  and  Toluoteers,  who  had  arrived  from  Pari* ; 
who,  on  hearing  of  the  retreat  of  the  army,  mutinied  against 
their  chiefs,  cut  off  thtt  head  of  one  of  tbeir  officers,  taking 
others  with  them,  plundered  the  army  stores,  murdered 
the  colonel  of  the  i-egiment  of  Vexin,  and  then,  in  CDuiused 
masses,  took  the  road  to  Paris,  proclaiming  eveiy  where 
Dumouriez's  treason,  and  demanding  his  bead.  jDumou- 
riez  was  alarmed  lest  these  ruffians  should  come  ia  contact 
with  his  army,  for  such  bands  sowed  sedidon  wherever  they 

General  Stengel,  after  having  ravaged  the  country  be 
tweea  Argonne  and  Sainte-Menebould,  in  ordM*  to  cut  off 
all  supplies  from  the  PruasiaDS,  fell  back  beyond  the  Tourbe, 
and  posted  himself  with  the  vanguard  on  the  bills  lA  Lyion, 
ojjpoMte  the  heights  of  La  Lune,  where  the  Duke  of  Bruns 
wick  was  posted. 

Dampierre's  camp,  separated  from  that  of  Dumouriez  by 
the  treucfaes  and  shallows  of  the  Auve,  was  assigned  to 
Kellermann,  but  he  passed  beyond  this  spot,  and  posted 
his  entire  army  and  baggage  on  the  heights  of  Yalmy,  in 
advance  of  Dampierre,  on  the  left  of  that  of  Sainte-Mene- 
hould.  The  line  of  Kellermann's  encampment,  nearer  to 
the  enemy,  on  its  left,  touched  oa  its  right  the  line  of  Du- 
mouriez,  and  thus  fonned  with  the  principal  army  an  angle, 
against  which  the  enemy  cpuld  not  send  forth  its  attacking 
columna  without  being  at  once  overwhelmed  by  the  French 
artillery  in  both  flanks.  Dumouriez,  perceiving  in  a  moment 
that  Kellermann,  who  was  too  much  involved  and  too  mudi 
isolated  on  the  plateau  of  Valmy,  might  be  turned  by  the 
Prussian  masses,  nant  General  Chazot,  at  the  bead  of  eight 
battalions  and  eight  squadrons,  to  poet  tbem  behind  the 
heights  of  Gizaucourt,  and  be  under  KellennatiD's  orders. 
He  next  desired  General  Stengel  and  BaumonviUe  to 
advuice  to  iJie  right  of  Va]my  widi  twenty-six  battaliona — 
bis  rapid  coup  d'ail  assuring  him  that  this  would  be  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick'^  point  of  attack. 

This  plan  displayed  at  a  glance  the  intelligence  of  the 
warrior  and  the  politician.  Defiance  vras  thus  cast  by 
45,000  men  to  110.000  soldiers  of  the  coalition. 
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The  French  armv  had  its  right  flank  aDd  retreat  .corerod 
by  the  Argonne,  wbicfa  waa  impaauble  by  th«  enamy,  and 
defended  by  its  nriDes  and  fbreets.  The  center,  bristJing 
with  baneries  and  natural  obatBcles,  was  imprenieble. 
The  ariQj  fcced  the  country  toward  Gkampagne,  Wring 
behind  it  the  road  clear  to  ChaloiiB  and  Lorraiae. 

"  The  Prusaiaiia,"  argued  Dnstouriea,  "  will  either  fight 
or  advance  on  Psris.  If  the  former,  they  will  find  we 
French  army  in  an  fntranched  camp  as  a  Geld  of  battle. 
Obliged,  in  order  to  attack  the  center,  to  pass  the  Auto, 
the-  ToDrbe,  and  the  Konne,  tuider  the  fire  of  my  redoubts, 
they  will  take  Kellennaan  in  fiaiik,  who  will  crush  their 
attacking  columns  between  his  battalions,  chsTging  down 
front  Valiny  and  the  batteriea  of  my  corps  d'armie.  If  they 
leave  the  French  army,  and  cut  off  its  retreat  to  Paris  by 
marching  od  Chalons,  the  army,  facing  about,  will  follow 
them  to  Paris,  increasing  in  number  st  every  step.  The 
re-enforcaraents  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  and  army  of  the 
North,  which  are  on  the  march ;  the  battalions  of  scattered 
rolnnteers,  which  I  shall  assemble  as  I  cross  the  revolted 
sravinaes,  will  swell  tha  amount  of  my  armed  troops  to 
30,000  or  70,000  men.  The  Prussiaas  will  march  across 
a  hostile  conotry,  and  make  every  step  with  hesitation, 
wfaile  each  advance  vrill  ^ve  me  fresh  troops.  I  shall 
await  them  nader  the  walls  of  Paris.  -  An  invading  army, 
placed  between  a  cafHtal  of  600,000  souls,  who  close  their 
gates,  and  a  national  army,  which  cuts  off  their  retreat,  is 
a  destroyed  army.  France  will  be  saved  in  the  heart  of 
France,  instead  of  on  the  Ctoatian ;  but  still  she  will  be 
saved." 

VIU. 

Thus  reaaMwd  Dumouriea,  when  the  first  sounds  of  the 
Prussian  cannon,  resounding  from  the  heights  of  Yalmv, 
came  to  announce  to  him  that  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
having  perceived  the  danger  of  advanciuK,  and  thus  leav- 
ing the  French  army  behind  him,  bad  attacked  Kellermann, 

It  was  not  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  however,  but  the 
young  King  of  Prussia,  who  bad  commanded  the  attack. 
Fraasian  army,  which  the  generalissimo  wished  to  ex- 
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tend  gradually  from  Rbeinu  to  Argonne,  parallel  to  the 
French  army,  received  ordere  to  advance  In  a  body  on  Kel- 
lermann's  poeition.  On  tbe  19di  it  marched  to  Somme- 
Tourbe,  pud  remained  all  night  under  arms.  The  report 
was  spread  in  the  head-quaiten  of  the  King  of  Pruaeia  that 
the  French  were  meditating  a  retreat  on  ChaloiiB,  and  that 
the  movements  perceptible  in  their  line  were  only  intend- 
ed to  mask  this  retrograde  march.  The  king  wew  vexed'at 
s  plan  of  a  campaign  which  always  allowed  them  to  escape. 
Ha  thought  he  should  surprise  Dumouriez  in  the  false  po- 
ritton  of  an  army  which  had  raised  bis  camp.  The  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  whose  military  authority  began  to  suffer  with 
the  iailure  of  hia  preceding  manieuvers,  in  vain  sought  the 
intervention  of  General  Koeler  to  moderate  the  ardor  of  the 
king.     The  attack  was  resolved  upon. 

On  the  20th,  at  six  o'clock,  a.  it.,  the  duke  marched  at 
the  head  of  the  Prussian  advanced  guard  upon  Somme- 
Bioone,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  Kellermann,  and 
cutting  off  his  retreat  by  the  hirh  road  of  Chalons.  A 
thick,  autumnal  fog  floated  over  the  plain  into  the  marshy 
grounds  where  the  three  rivers  flow,  in  the  hollow  ravines 
which  separated  the  two  armiee,  leaving  only  the  points  of 
the  precipices  and  the  crests  of  the  bills  shining  in  the  light 
above  this  ocean  of  fog.  An  unexpected- shock  of  the  cav- 
alry of  the  two  advanced  guards  alone  revealed,  in  this 
darkness,  the  march  c^the  Prussians  to  the  French.  After 
a  rapid  m£ee  and  some  firing,  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
French  fell  back  upon  Valmy,  and  warned  Kellennaim  of 
the  enemy's  approach.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  continu- 
ed to  advance,  reached  the  high  road  to  Chalons,  crossed 
it,  and  then  deployed  his  whole  army.  At  ten  o'clock,  the 
mist  having  suddenly  disappeared,  sbovred  to  the  two  gen- 
erals their  mutual  situation, 

IX. 

Kellermann's  army  was  en  mnue  in  the  plain,  and  behind 
the  milt  of  Valmy.  This  bold  position  projected  like  a  cape 
into  the  midst  of  the  lines  of  the  Prussian  bayonets.  Cren- 
eral  Chazot  had  not,  as  yet,  come  up  with  his  twenty-six 
battalions  to  flank  Kellermaim's  left.  General  Leveneur, 
who  was  to  have  flanked  hia  right  and  to  unite  it  vrith  Du- 
mouriez's  army,  advanced  with  hesitation  and  slowly,  fear- 
ing to  draw  on  his  feeble  force  all  the  weight  of  tbe  Prus- 
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■lan  body,  which  he  saw  in  battle  array  before  liim.  Gfen- 
eral  Valance,  who  commanded  Kellermann's  csTalry,  So- 
ployed  into  high  line  with  a  regiment  of  carbineerB,  eome 
squadrons  of  diagoone,  and  four  baCtalionB  of  grenadiers, 
between  Gizaucourt  and  Valmy,  thus  covering  the  whole 
space  which  Eellermann  could  fill  up,  and  where  that  gen- 
eral was  expected.  Kellermann's  hoes  formed  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  heights.  His  power&l  artillery  bristled  by  the 
side  of  the  mill  of  Yalmy,  the  center  and  key  to  the  poai- 
tion.  Almost  aurrouoded  by  semicircular  lines  of  the  en- 
emy, which  were  perpetually  increasing  in  numbers,  and 
embarrafiaed  on  this  yery  narrow  eleyadoD  by  his  23,000 
men,  horses,  ^uns,  and  b^gitge,  KellermaiiQ  was  unable  to 
extend  the  wings  of  his  army. 

From  this  height  Eellermann  saw  come  in  succasaicM), 
from  the  white  mist  of  the  morning,  and  glitter  in  the  SUO' 
shine,  the  countless  Prusnan  cavalry,  which  must  envelc^ 
him,  aa  in  a  net,  if  he  were  driven  from  his  position.  About 
noon,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  having  formed  his  whole  ar- 
my into  two  lines,  and  decided  on  his  plan  of  the  day,  was 
seen  to  detach  himself  from  the  center,  and  advance  toward 
the  declivities  of  Gizaucourt  qnd  La  Lune,  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  three  batteries.  Fresh 
troops  filled  ap  the  space  these  left. 


Such  was  the  horizon  of  tents,  bayoaetfl,  horses,  cannon, 
and  staff  which  displayed  itself  on  the  20th  of  September, 
in  the  hollows  and  ravines  of  Champagne,  At  the  same 
hour  the  Convention  began  its  sitljngs  and  deliberations  as 
to  a  monarchy  or  a  republic.  Within  and  without,  France 
and  liberty  sported  with  destiny. 

The  exterior  aspect  of  the  two  armies  seemed  to  declare 
beforehand  the  issue  of  the  campaign.  On  the  side  of  the 
Prussians,  110,000  combatants;  a  system  of  tactics  the  in- 
heritance of  the  Great  Frederic ;  discipline,  which  convert- 
ed battalions  into  machines  of  war,  and  which,  destroying 
all  personal  will  in  the  soldier,  made  him  bend  submissive- 
ly to  the  thought  and  voice  of  bis  o;£ceis ;  an  infantry  solid 
and  impenetrable  as  walls  of  iron;  cavalry  mounted  on  the 
splendid  horses  of  Mecklenbourg,  whose  docihty,  well-coo- 
trulled  ardor,  and  high  courage  was  not  alarmed  either  at 
the  fire  of  artilleiy  nor  the  glitter  of  cold  steel ;  officers 
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Cnioed  from  tb«ir  infoncy  to  fighting  bs  a  trade,  bont,  as 
it  were,  in  uniforms,  knowing  tbeir  troops  aud  known  to 
them,  ttxercitring  over  their  soldiers  the  twofold  ascendea- 
cy  of  nobility  and  commaod ;  as  auxiliaries,  the  picked  rog- 
imente  of  the  AnstriBn  army,  recently  from  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  wbere  tbey  had  bees  fighting  against  the  Turks; 
the  omigrant  French  nobility,  bearing  with  them  all  the 
great  namesoftbemonarchy.erery  soldier  of  whom  fought 
for  his  own  cause  and  had  his  individual  injuries  to  avenge 
— his  king  to  save,  his  covntry  to  recover  at  the  end  of  hts 
bayonet  or  the  point  of  his  saber;  Prassian  generals,  all 
pupils  of  a  military  king,  having  to  maintain  the  superiority 
of  tbeir  renown  in  Europe ;  a  generalissimo  whicb  Qerma- 
ny  proclaimed  its  Agamemnon,  and  which  the  genius  of 
Frederic  covered  with  a  pratige  of  invincibility ;  and,  al- 
so, a  young  king,  brave,  adored  by  his  people,  dear  to  bis 
troops,  avenger  of  the  cause  of  all  kings,  accompanied  by 
representatives  of  every  court  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
supplying  the  inexperienoe  of  war  by  a  personal  bravery 
which  forgot  its  rank  in  the  sole  coneiderBtion  of  its  honor 
—such  was  the  Prussian  army, 

XI. 

In  the  French  camp  a  numerical  inferiority  of  one  against 
three;  regiments  reduced  to  three  or  four  hundred  men  by 
the  effect  of  the  laws  of  1790,  which  only  admitted  volun- 
teers ;  these  regiments,  deprived  of  their  best  officers  by 
emigration,  which  had  induced  more  than  half  to  go  to  the 
enemy's  soil,  and  by  the  sudden  creation  of  100  battalions 
of  volunteers,  at  Ae  head  of  which  they  had  placed  the  of- 
ficers remaining  in  France  as  instroctors ;  these  battalions 
and  regiments,  without  any  etprit  de  oorpi,  regarding  each 
other  with  jealousy  or  c<Mitempt;  two  feeliaga  in  the  same 
army,  the  spirit  of  discipline  in  the  old  ranks,  the  spirit  of 
insubordination  in  the  new  corps ;  old  officers  suspecting 
their  men,  soldiers  doubtful  of  their  officers;  a  cavali?  ill 
equipped  and  badly  mounted ;  an  in&ntry  competent  and 
firm  in  regiments,  raw  and  weak  in  battalions ;  pay  in  ar- 
rear  and  paid  in  assignats  greatly  depreciated  ;  insufficient- 
ly armed  ;  uniforms  various,  threadbare,  torn,  ofion  in  tat 
tets ;  many  soldiers  wi^out  shoes,  or  substituting  handsful 
of  bay  tied  round  the  legs  with  cord — the  troops  arriving 
from  difierent  armke  and  prorinces,  ttnknown  to  each  other. 
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vad  scarcely  knowing  the  name  of- the  generals  under 
wham  they  had  been  enlisted — these  generals  themselves 
youDg  and  rash,  passing  suddenly  from  obeying  to  com- 
mand ;  or  old  and  methodical,  unable  to  make  their  formal 
modes  comply  with  the  dash  required  in  desperate  war- 
fare ;  and,  finally,  at  the  head  of  this  incongruous  army,  a 
general-in-chief  fifty-three  years  of  age,  new  to  war,  whom 
every  body  had  a  right  to  doubt,  mistruBtful  of  his  troops, 
at  variance  with  hie  second  !□  command,  at  issue  with  his 
government,  whose  daring,  yet  dilatory,  plan  was  not  un- 
derstood by  any,  and  who  had  neither  services  in  the  past, 
nor  the  spell  of  victory  on  his  sword,  to  give  authority  or 
confidence  to  his  command.  Such  were  the  Frsnch  at 
Valmy.  But  the  enthusiasm  of  the  country  and  the  Rev- 
olution struggled  in  the  heart  of  this  artny,  sud  the  genius 
of  war  inspired  the  soul  of  Dumouriez.  ^    ^ 

lU. 

Uneasy  as  to  Kellermann's  position,  Uumouriez,  on 
horsebacK  from  the  dawn  of  day,  visited  his  tine,  extend- 
ed his  troops  between  Sainte-Menebould  and  G-izaucourt, 
and  galloped  toward  Valmy  in  order  that  he  might  the  bet- 
ter judge  himself  of  the  Intentions  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wicK  and  the  point  on  which  the  Prussians  were  to  con- 
cetitrate  their  eSbrts.  He  there  found  Kellermann  giving 
his  final  orders  to  the  generals,  who,  on  his  left  and  right, 
were  to  have  the  responsibility  of  the  day.  One  of  these 
was  General  Valeni^,  and  the  other  the  Due  de  Chartres. 

Valence,  attached  to  the  House  of  Orleans,  had  married 
the  daughter  of  Madame  de  Crenlis.  A  deputy  of  the  no- 
bility of  the  States-Grenera1,4ie  had  served  with  his  opin- 
ions ihe  cause  of  liberty.  Since  the  war  he  had  served  it 
with  bis  blood.  At  6rst  a  colonel  of  dragoons,  young,  ac- 
tive, courteous  as  an  b.riBtocrat,  as  patriotic  as  a  citizen, 
brave  as  a  soldier,  he  led  his  cavalry  with  valor,  and  h&d 
commandfid  the  advanced  guard  of  Luckner-at  Courtrai. 
His  military  coup  d'ail,  his  studies,  and  self-possession  ren- 
dered him  capable  jf  commanding  in  chief  a  division  of 


3  Due 


Due  de  Chartres  (Louis  Philippe),  was  the  eldest 

nun  of  the  Due  d'Orleaos.     Born  in  the  cradle  of  liberty, 

nmtured  in  his  patriotism  by  his  father,  he  had  not  even 

a  choice  in  his  opinions — his  education  had  made  that 

roL.  ii,~-H 
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choice  for  bim.  He  had  imbibed  the  air  of  tba  Hevolution, 
but  not  of  the  Palais  Royal,  that  fociu  of  the  domeHtic  ir- 
re^larities  and  political  schemes  of  his  father.  His  yonth 
was  passed  siumously  and  virtuoasly  in  the  aeclasinn  of 
'  Belle-Chaaae  and  Fasay,  where  Madame  de  Genlta  direct- 
ed the  education  of  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Orleans. 
Never  did  a  woman  bo  well  mingle  ia  herself  intrigue  and 
virtue,  or  associate  an  ambiguous  positioti  mth  most  au- 
stere precepts.  Hatelul  to  thg  mother,  the  favorite  of  the 
father.  Mentor  of  the  children,  at  the  same  time  democrat, 
and  yet  friend  of  the  prince,  her  pupils  left  her  hauda  com- 
bining in  themselves  the  amalgam  of  prince  and  citizen. 
She  fashioned  their  mind  on  her  own.  She  imparted  to 
them  much  inteltigence,  many  principles,  and  ereat  pm- 
detice.  She,  moreover,  insinuated  into  their  dispositions 
that  aAdress  among  men,  and  that  plasticity  among  events, 
which  forever  betoken  the  imprint  of  the  hand  of  a  skilliiil 
woman  in  the  characters  she  has  handled.  The  Due  de 
Chatrea  had  no  youth.  Education  suppressed  this  age  in 
the  pupils  of  Madame  de  Grenlis.  Reflection,  study,  pre- 
meditation of  every  thought  and  act,  replaced  nature  by 
study,  and  instinct  by  will.  She  made  men,  but  they  were 
factitious  men.  At  aeventeen  ^ears  of  age  the  young  prince 
liad  the  maturity  of  advanced  years.  Colonel  in  1791,  he 
had  already  gained  two  civic  ciovras  from  the  city  of  Ven- 
d6me,  where  he  was  in  garrison,  for  having  saved,  at  the 
peril  of  his  life,  the  lives  of  two  priests  in  a  riot,  and  a  citi- 
zen from  drowning.  Constant  in  hts  attendance  at  the  sit- 
tings of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  affiliated  by  hia  father  to 
the  Jacobins,  he  was  present  in  the  tribunes  at  the  displays 
of  popular  asaembliea.  He  seemed  himself  carried  away 
by  the  passions  he  studied,  but  he  always  controlled  hia 
apparent  excitement.  Always  sufficiently  in  the  stream 
of  the  day  to  be  national,  he  was  still  sufficiently  out  of  it 
not  to  aully  his  future  destiny.  His  family  was  the  greater 
portion  of  his  patriotism.  At  the  news  of  the  suppression 
of  the  right"  of  primogeniture,  he  embraced  his  brother, 
saying,  "  Good  law,  which  lets  brothers  love  each  other 
vnthout  jealousy  I  It  only  enjoins  me  what  my  heart  had 
done  before.  You  all  know  that  nature  had  created  that 
law  between  us,"  War  bad  fortunately  led  him  to  campa 
when  the  blood  of  the  Revolution  was  pure.  He  signal- 
ized himself  firat  under  Luckner,  in  Bel^umj  and,  at 
twenty-three  years   of  age,  had  followed   nim  to  Metz 
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Called  on  by  Serran  to  taka  the  command  of  Strasbonrg, 
be  replied,  "  I  am  too  yotmg  to  shut  myself  up  i&  «uch  » 
place  ;  I  beg  to  be  left  with  die  army  on  service."  Keller- 
mann,  who  succeeded  Luckaer,  saw  his  valor,  and  confided 
to  him  a  brigade  of  twelve  bunliona  of  infantry  sod  twelve 
aqnadrons  c«  horse. 

XIII. 

The  Due  de  Chaitres  had  been  welcomed  by  the  oH 
aoldien  as  a  prince,  by  the  new  ones  as  a  patnoC,  bj  all 
as  a  comrade.  His  intrepidity  did  not  carry  him  away ;  he 
controlled  it,  and  it  left  him  that  quickness  of  perception 
and  that  coolness  so  essential  to  a  general ;  amid  the  hottest 
fire  he  neither  quickened  nor  slackened  his  pace,  for  his  ardor 
was  as  much  the  effect  of  reflection  as  of  calculation,  and 
as  grave  as  duty.  His  stature  was  lofty,  hia  frame  well 
Jcnit,  his  appearance  serious  and  thoughtful.  The  elevation 
of  his  brow,  the  blue  hue  of  his  eyes,  the  oval  face,  and  the 
majestic,  though  somewhat  heavy,  outline  of  his  chin  re* 
minded  every  one  strongly  of  the  Bourbon  family.  The 
bend  of  his  neck,  the  modest  carriage,  the  motuh  slightly 
drawn  down  at  each  comer,  the  penetrating  glance,  the 
-winning  smile,  and  the  ready  repartee,  gained  nim  the  at- 
tention of  the  people.  Hia  familiarity — martial  with  the 
officers,  soldierly  with  the  soldiers,  patriotic  with  the  ciU> 
zens — caused  them  to  forgive  him  for  being  a  prince.  But 
beneath  the  exterior  of  a  soTdier  of  the  people  larked  the 
arriire  pemie  of  a  prince  of  the  blood ;  and  he  plunged 
into  all  the  events  of  the  Revolution  with  the  entire  yet 
skillful  ofiatttlim  of  a  master-mind;  and  it  seemed  as  though 
he  knevr  beforehand  that  events  dash  to  pieces  those  who 
resist  them,  but  that  revolutions,  like  the  ocean's  waves, 
often  restore  men  to  the  spot  whence  they  tore  them.  To 
perform  that  skillfully  which  the  exigency  of  the  moment 
required,  and  to  trust  to  the  future  and  his  birth  for  the 
rest,  -was  the  whole  of  his  policy,  and  Macbiavel  could  not 
have  counseled  him  more  skillfully  than  his  own  nature. 
His  star  never  lighted  him  but  a  few  steps  in  advance,  and 
he  neither  wished  nor  asked  of  it  more  luster,  for  his  only 
ambition  was  to  learn  to  wait.  Time  whs  his  providence ; 
and  he  was  bom  to  disappear  in  the  great  convulsions  of 
his  country,  to  survive  crises,  outwit  the  already  wearied 
parties,  satisfy  and  arrest  revolution.     Men  feared,  in  spite 
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of  bia  l»BT«rj  sod  bia  exalted  entbusium  fi>r  his  couotr^, 
to  catcb  «  glimpM  of  a  tbrona  Faised  upon  ita  own  ruins 
and  by  the  bantb  gf  a  republic.  ThU  preaentiment,  which 
invariably  |Nrec»dea  great  names  and  deatinies,  seemed  to 
ivreal  to  the  army  tlwt,  of  all  the  lesdera  of  the  Reroluiioo, 
he  might  oae  day  be  die  most  useful  or  tbe  ntost  fatal  to 
liberty. 

Damoariea,  wbo  bad  seen  the  young  Due  de  Cbartres 
with  the  army  of  Luckner,  was  struck  with  his  intrepidity 
and  eoolnees  dttring  the  action,  and,  perceiving  a  (park  of 
no  ordinary  fire  in  this  young  man,  resolved  to  attacb  him 
lohimaelf. 

XIV 

The  Fruwiana  held  the  heights  of  La  Lnne,  and  had 
commenced  descending  them  in  battle  array.  The  veteran 
trot^  of  Frederic  the  Great,  slow  and  measured  in  all 
their  raovementa,  displayed  bq  rash  impetuosity,  and  left' 
caught  to  chance. 

On  their  side,  the  French  did  not  behold  without  a  feel- 
ing of  dread  this  immense  and  hitherto  invincible  army  si- 
lently advance  its  first  line  in  columpe  of  attack,  and  ex- 
tend  its  wings  to  pierce  tbeir  center,  and  cut  off  all  retreat, 
either  on  Chalons  or  Dumouriez.  The  soldiera  remained 
moUonless  in  tbeir  position,  feai-ing  to  expose  by  a  false 
movement  the  narrow  battle-field  on  which  they  could  de- 
fend themselves,  but  did  not  dare  manceuver.  The  Prus- 
sians descended  halfway  down  the  heights  of  La  Lune, 
and  then  opened  their  fire  both  in  front  and  flank. 

On  this  attack  Kellermann's  artillery  moved  forward,  and 
took  up  its.  position  in  tront  of  the  infantry.  More  than 
^0,000  balls  were  exchanged  during  two  hours  from  120 
gnna,  which  thundered  from  the  sides  of  the  opposite  hills, 
as  though  they  strove  to  batter  a.  breach  in  the  raountains. 
The  Pruseians,moreexpa8ed  than  the  French.sufiered  mora 
severely,  and  Uieir  fire  began  to  slacken.  Kellermann,  who 
narrowly  watched  the  enemy's  movements,  fancied  be  saw 
tome  confusion  in  their  ranks,  and  charged  at  tbe  head  of 
»  column  to  carry  tbe  guns.  A  Frussian  battery,  masked 
l>y  an  ieequahty  in  the  ground,  suddenly  opened  its  fire.on 
them,  and  Kellermann's  horse,  struck  by  a  ball  in  the  chest, 
fell  on  its  rider.  His  aide-de-camp.  Lieutenant-colonel  Lor- 
niier,  was  kiUed,  and  the  head  of  the  column,  exposed  on 
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three  sides  to  a  withering  fire,  fell  back  in  dieorderr  while 
Kellermann,  disengaged  and  cairied  off  by  bia  troope,  sought 
for  a  fi'esh  charger.  The  Frasuana,  witneBaing  hts  fall  and 
the  retreat  of  his  column,  redoubled  their  fire,  and  a  wall- 
directed  volley  of  abella  silenced  the  French  anillery. 

The  Dae  de  ChartreB,  who  for  tbree  hours  had  supported 
tbe  fire  of  the  FnisBians  at  the  deciinre  poat  of  valmy, 
without  drawing  a  trigger,  saw  the  danger  of  his  general. 
He  hastened  to  the  second  line,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  reserve  of  artillery,  advanced  to  the  plateau  by  the  mill, 
covered  the  disorder  of  die  cmter,  ralhed  the  flying  cais* 
sons,  supported  the  fire,  and  checked  tbe  enemy's  onset. 

Tbe  Dnke  of  Brunswick  would  not  give  tbe  French  time 
to  strengUien  their  poaitimi,  bat  fonDM  dirae  fi>rmidBble 
oolnmns  of  attadc,  eupported  by  two  wings  of  cavalry. 
These  columns  advanced  in  spite  of  tbe  fire  of  the  French 
batteries,  and  were  about  to  cm^  beneath  their  maBsea 
the  diviMon  of  A»  I>nc  de  Charfres,  who  at  the  mill  of  Val- 
my  awaited  the  onset.  Kellermann,  who  bad  renewed  tb« 
line,  formed  bis  army  into  columns  by  battalions,  sprung 
from  his  hone,  and  caMing  the  bridle  to  bis  orderty,  bode 
him  lead -it  behind  dte  ranks,  showing  tbe  soldiers  that  he 
was  reaoWed  to  conquer  or  die.  "  Comrades,"  cried  Kel> 
lermann,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  the  moment  of  victory  is 
at  band.  Let  us  svfler  the  enemy  to  advance,  and  then 
charge  widi  tbe  bayoneL"  Then  waving  bis  hat  on  the 
top  of  his  sword,  "Vive  la  nation!"  cried  he  more  enthusi- 
astically than  before;  "let  us  conquer  for  ber." 

This  cry  of  the  general,  repeated  by  the  nearest  battal- 
ions, and  taken  up  successively  by  the  rest,  created  an  im- 
mense clamor,  like  the  country  herself  encouraging  her  de- 
fenders. This  shout  of  the  whole  army,  resounding  from 
one  hill  to  another,  and  beard  above  the  cannon's  roar, 
rearanred  the  troops,  and  made  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
pause,  for  such  hearts  pronssed  equally  terrible  bands. 
Kellermann  stilt  advanced  at  &e  head  of  his  column.  The 
Due  de  Cbartres,  his  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  tricolored 
flag  in  the  other,  followed  Am  horse  artillery  with  (he  cav- 
alry. The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  with  the  quick  eye  of  a 
veteran  scddier,  and  that  economy  nS  human  life  that  char 
acterizes  an  able  genera),  saw  that  tfais  attack  would  faii 
when  op|iosed  to  this  enthusiasm;  and  he  re-formed  the 
bead  of  hu  columns,  sounded  tbe  retreat,  and  slowly  retired 
to  bia  positions  nnpursned. 
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XV. 

The  fire  ceased  on  botb  sides,  and  the  battle  was  as  it 
were  Baspended  nntil  four  in  the  evening,  when  the  King 
of  PrUHSift,  indignant  at  the  hesitation  of  his  army,  formed 
(n  person,  and  with  the  Sower  of  his  infentry  and  cavalry, 
three  formidable  columns  of  attack ;  then  riding  down  the 
line,  he  bitcerljr  reproached  them  with  suffering  the  stand- 
ard of  the  monarch  to  be  thus  humiliated.  At  the  voice  of 
tbeir  sovereign  the  troops  marched  to  the  conflict,  and  the- 
king,  suTTounded  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  his  prin- 
cipu  ofQcers,  marched  in  the  first  rank,  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  the  Frendi,  which  mowed  down  his  staff  around  bira. 
Intrepid  as  the  blood  of  Frederic,  he  commanded  as  a 
king  jealous  of  the  honor  of  his  nation,  and  exposed  hira- 
■el^  like  a  soldier  who  holds  his  life  but  lightly  compared 
to  victory.  All  was  in  van) ;  the  Frusaian  columns,  as- 
sailed by  the  fire  of  twenty-four  pieces  of  cannon,  in  pou- 
tion  on  the  heights  of  Valmy,  retreated  at  nigbttall,  leaving 
behind  them  800  dead.  ~  Not  to  have  been  defeated  was  to 
the  French  army  a  victory.  Kellermann  felt  this  to  fully 
that  he  assumed  the  name  of  Valray  in  after  years  ;*  and 
in  his  will  bequeathed  bis  heart  to  the  village  (k  that  name, 
in  order  that  it  might  repose  on  the  theater  of  hia  greatest 
renown,  and  sleep  amid  the  companions  of  his  first  field. 

While  the  French  army  fought  and  triumphed  at  Val< 
my,  the  Convention  decreed  ijie  republic  at  Paris. 


IVI. 

Dnmouriez  returned  to  his  canip.amid  the  rota  of  Kel- 
lerntaun's  cannon ;  but  while  he  ci^gratulated  himself  on 
the  success  of  a  day  that  strengthened  the  patriotic  feel- 
ings of  the  army,  and  which  rendered  the  first  attack  on 
the  conntry  fatal  to  her  enemies,  ho  was  too  clearsighted 
not  to  perceive  the  faults  of  Kellermann,  and  the  temerity 
of  his  position.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  on  the  mor- 
row the  same  as  be  was  the  previous  evening,  and  had, 
moreover,  extended  bis  right  wing  beyond  Gizaucourt,  and 
eut  off  the  route  to  Chalons. 

Early  on  the  moroing  of  the  Sl^  Dumooriez  went  to 
*  K>llermuin  nu  cieated  Ddc  de  Vateif  bf  Ntp^MO. —  TVaitM. 
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tH«  c&mp  of  bis  coUeagae,  and  ordered  him  to  poaa  tfaa 
river  Auve,  and  fall  back  on  tha  camp  of  Dampierre,  in 
the  position  previously  assigned  faim.  This  positiiw,  less 
brilliant,  yet  more  secure,  strengthened  and  united  the 
French  army.     Kellermann  felt  this,  and  obeyed  without 


Tha  Proasians  had  lost  so  much  time,  that  they  had  no 
longer  any  to  spare.  The  niiny  season  had  already  affect- 
ed them,  and  the  winter  would  be  safficiant  in  itself  to 
force  them  to  retreat.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  loot  tan 
days  in  obaerving  tha  French  army;  and  the  rain,  and 
fever  season  surprised  him,  while  ycA  undecided.  The 
rains  cut  up  the  roads  from  Argonne,  by  which  his  con- 
voys arrived  from  Verdun,  while  his  soldiers  destitute  of 
shelter  and  provisions,  wandered  about  in  the  fields,  the 
orchards,  ana  vineyards,  plucking  the  unripe  grapes  which 
these  inhabitants  of  the  north  tasted  for  the  first  time. 
Their  stomachs,  already  weakened  by  bad  living,  ware 
soon  disordered,  and  they  were  attackM  by  that  dysentery 
wluch  is  so  fatal  to  the  soldiei^—the  contagion  spread  rap- 
idly through  the  canw,  and  thinned  the  corps. 

The  situation  of  Dur 


t  appear,  however, 
leas  perilous  to  those  who  were  not  in  the  secret  of  his  in- 
tentions. Hemmed  in  on  the  one  side  of  Les  EvSch^  by  the 
Prince  da  Hohenlohe ;  on  the  Paris  side  by  the  King  of 
Prussia,  the  Prussians  were  within  six  leagues  of  Chalons, 
the  emigres  still  nearer.  The  Hulans,  the  light  cavalry  of 
tha  Prussians,  pillaged  at  the  gates  of  Hheims,  and  be- 
tween Chalons  uid  the  capital  tibere  was  not  a  position  or 
an  army.  Paris  dreaded  to  find  itself  thus  exposed.  Kel- 
lermann, a  brave,  bat  susceptible  general,  shaken  by  the 
opinion  in  Puis,  threatened  to  quit  die  camp,  and  abandon 
his  colleague  to  his  &te.  Dumouriez,  employed  alternate- 
ly the  ascendency  of  his  rank  and  the  seduction  of  his  ge- 
nius, passed,  in  order  to  detain  him,  from  menace  to  en- 
treaty, and  thus  gained  day  by  day  his  victory  of  patieTice. 
Sometimes  ha  threstmied  to  deprive  c^  their  uniform  and 
arms  those  who  complained  of  the  want  of  provisions,  and 
dtive  them  from  the  camp  as  cowards  who  were  unworthy 
to  suffer  privations  for  their  country.  Eight  battalions  irf 
fidiret,  recently  arrived  from  the  camp. at  Chalons,  and  in- 
toxicated with  massacre  and  sedition,  were  those  who  most 
threatened  tha  subordination  of  the  camp,  saying  openly 
that  the  ancient  officers  were  traiCorsi  and  that  it  was  ne- 
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cMMry  to  purge  tlie  army,  as  they  bad  Pane,  of  its  arisl*'- 
crate-  DuniourieB  posted  these  b&ttalious  apart  from  tbe 
others,  placed  a  strong  force  of  caTaliy  behind  them,  and 
tiro  pieces  of  canuoD  on  their  flank.  Then,  afiectiog  to. re- 
view tbem,  he  halted  at  the  head  of  the  line,  surroanded 
by  all  hia  staff,  and  an  escort  of  100  hnsgara.  "  FellowB," 
said  be— "for  \  will  not  call  you  either  citiEens  or  Boldiers 
—you  lee  before  you  this  artillery,  behiud  you  this  caval- 
Ej;  you  are  ataioe^  with  crimes,  and  I  do  not  tolerate  here 
aasaaains  or  executioners.  I  know  that  there  are  Bcoun- 
drels  among  you  charged  to  excite  you  to  crime.  Drive 
tbipi  from  among  you,  or  denounce  ^em  to  me,  fbr  I  shall 
bold  you  respomible  for  their  conduct."  The  battaHoas 
bvmbled,  and  at  once  assumed  the  same  ^irit  that  per- 
vaded the  army. 

The  ancient  feelings  of  honor  were  assodated  in  the 
camps  with  patriotiBnn,  and  Dumouries  encouraged  it 
among  his  troops.  Every  day  he  received  irom  Paris 
threats  of  dismis«al|  to  which  he  replied  in  terms  of  defiance. 
"  I  wlU  conceal  my  dismissal,"  he  wrote,  "  until  Hio  A«w 
when  I  behold  the  flight  of  the  eawny :  I  will  then  ahow  it 
to  my  aotdiers,  and  return-to  Paris,  to  suffer  tbe  pnnlsbment 
my  country  in&iota  m  me  for  having  saved  her  in  spite  o£ 
Iwrsalf." 

ZVIL 

Three  commissi  onera>of  the  Convention,  Silleiy,  Carra, 
and  Frieur,  arrived  at  tbe  camp  on  the  24th,  to  proclaim 
the  RepuUic,  and  Dumouriez  did  not  hesitate.  Although  n 
royalist,  he  yet  ielt  that  U  present  it  'iraa  not  a  juestion  of 
goverament,  but  of  the  safety  of  the  country ;  and  besides, 
bie  ambition  wa^  vast  as  his  genius,  vague  as  tbe  future.  A 
r^ublic  agitated  at  home,  threatened  fram  abroad,  could 
Dot  but  be  favorable  to  an  ambitious  soldier  at  tbe  head  of 
an  army  who  adored  him ;  for  when  royalty  was  abolished, 
there  was  no  one  of  higher  rank  in  the  nation  than  iu 
generaliseimo.  The  commissionera  bad  also  Instructions  to 
order  the  retreat  of  the  amy  behind  the  Hame.  Dumonriez 
aaked  and  obtained  from  them  six  days'  delay ;  on  the 
aeveatb,  at  aunrise,  tbe  French  videttes  beheld  the  heights 
of  La  Tiune  deserted,  and  the  cohimBa  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  slowly  defiling  between  tbe  lulls  of  Champagne, 
and  taking  tbe  diracdon  of  Grandpr^.     Fonane  had  justi- 
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fied  peraeverauce',  and  genius  had  baffied  numbera,     Du- 
mouriez  was  triumphant,  and  France  waa  saved. 

At  tbtfi  intelligeDce,  one  general  shout  of  Vive  la  nation 
buret  from  the  French  aimy.  The  commissionerB,  the 
generals  BeumonTtlle,  Miranda,  eren  Kellernjann,  throw 
themaelvea  into  the  arms  of  Dumonriez,  and  acknowledged 
the  saperiority  of  his  judgntent  and  the  accuracy  of  his  per- 
ceptiiHi— wbila  the  s^dien  proclaimed  him  the  Fabius  of 
his  coastry.  Bat  this  name,  which  he  accepted  for  a  day, 
bat  ill  responded  to  the  ardor  of  his  soul ;  and  be  already 
tD«ditated  playing  the  part  of  Hannibal,  which  was  more 
consonant  with  the  activity  of  his  character  and  the  detersa- 
ination  of  his  genius.  At  home,  that  of  CEeear  might  one 
day  tempt  him.  This  ambition  of  Dumouriez  explains  the 
the  unmolested  retreat  of  the  Prussians  through  an  enemy's 
GooDtry,  and  through  defiles  which  might  easily  have  been 
convened  into  Cattdiae  Forks,  and  uiider  the  cannon  of 
70,000  F>an<^,  before  wluch  the  weakened  and  enervated 
itnay  of  the  Dijte  i£  Bmoswick  had  to  make  a  flank  move- 
nteot. 


BOOK  XXTIII. 


Wan.!  the  militny  gwiius  of  Dumouriez  triumphed  ove> 
tba  Pnusan  nrtny,  his  pt^iticBl  genius  was  not  asleep  ;  for 
his  camp,  during  tbe  laM  days  of  the  campaign,  was  at  ones 
the  head-quarters  of  an  army  and  tbe  center  of  diplomatic 
BsgobBtions.  Dumonriezfasid  creali^Boonnection,  half  ap- 
parent,  half  secret,  with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  those 
officers  and  ministers  w1k>  had  most  influence  over  tbe 
King  of  Prussia.  Danlon,  the  only  minister  who  possessed 
any  authority  over  Damouriez,  was  in  the  secret  of  these 
negotiations. 

The  Dttk«  c^  Brunswick  was  no  less  desirous  than  Du- 
mouriez to  negotiate,  while  fighting  at  the  head-quarters  of 
the  King  of  Fruss^a  were  two  parties,  one  of  whom  wished 
to  retain  the  king  with  tbe  army,  the  other  to  remove  him 
from  it.  The  Camte  de  Schalembeig,  the  king's  confi* 
deaosl  cgwat,  wb?  the  leader  of  the  first,  tbe  Duke  of 
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Bnraawick  of  the  second ;  Haugwitz,  Lacchflshii,  Lorn 
bard,  the  king's  secretaiy,  Kalkreath,  and  the  Prince  de 
Hohenlobe  were  of  the  party  of  the  latter.  The  king  re- 
sisted with  the  firniDess  of  a  man  who  baa  eng^aged  his 
honor  in  a  great  cause  in  the  eyea  of  the  world,  and  who 
wished  to  come  off  with  credit,  or  at  least  without  loss  of 
reputation.  He  remained  with  the  anny,  and  sent  the 
Comte  de  S^ulemberg  to  direct  l^e  operations  in  Po- 
land. From  this  day  the  prince  was  exposed  in  hia  camp 
a  an  inflaence,  whose  interest  it  was  to  slacken  his  march. 


and  enervate  his  resolutioas ;  and  from  this  day  every  thing 
tended  to  a  retreat. 

II. 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick  only  nought  a  pretext  for  open- 
ing negotiations  with  the  French  at  head-qnaners.  So 
long  as  he  was  behind  the  Argonnb,  within  ten  leagues  of 
Grandpr€,  this  pretext  did  not  offer  itself,  for  die  King 
of  Prussia  would  look  on  these  adTances  as  a  proof  of 
treason  or  cowardice.  The  combat  of  Valmy,  in  the  idea 
of  the  D  like  of  Brunswick,  was  but  a  ne^odation  carried  on 
by  the  mouth  of  the  cannon.  Dumounez  held  the  fate  of 
the  French  Revolution  in  his  hands,  and  he  could  not  be- 
lieve that  this  general  would  become  the  mere  tool  of  an- 
archical democracy.  "  He  will  cast  the  weight  of  his 
sword,"  said  be,  "  to  weigh  down  the  scale  in  favor  of  a 
constitutional  monarchy  ;  he  .will  turn  upon  the  jailers  of 
his  king  attd  the  murderers  of  September.  Guardian  of 
the  frontiers,  he  has  only  to  threaten  tie  open  them  to  the 
coalition,  to  insure  obedience  from  the  National  Assem- 
bly. An  arrangement  between  -monarchical  France  and 
Prussia,  under  the  anspicea  of  Dumouriex,  is  a  thousand 
times  preferable  to  s  war,  in  which  Prussia  stakes  bar 
army  against  the  despair  of  a  nation." 

in. 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  veteran:  he  was  not  de- 
ceived as  to  the  secfet  viewa  of  Dumonriez,  he  wad  only 
mistaken  as  regarded  hia  power.  However,  the  two  ar- 
mies had  scarcely  returned  lo  their  lines  on  the  morning 
atW  the  combat  of  Valmy,  wheti  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
sent  the  Prussian  general,  Heymann  and  Colonel  Manstein, 
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&e  wljatatit-gener&l  of  the  Pnueian  array,  under  pretenM 
of  negodB.ting  an  exchange  of  priBonen.  Dumouriez,  in- 
formed of  this  by  Kellerraann,  attended  the  conference, 
which  was  ^miliar  and  flattering  on  the  Frusaiaa  Bide, 
proud,  rcBerved,  and  almost  silent  on  the  part  of  Dumou- 
riez.  "  GotoaeV'  replied  he,  to  the  orertures  of  the  King 
of  Friusia  and  die  Duke  of  Brunswick,  "you  tell  me  that 
I  atu  esteemed  in  the  PruBsiBii  army,  I  should  rather 
think  that  I  was  deniised  if  I  am  deemed  capable  of  tisten- 
ing  to  8U^  propOBals." 

Nothing  was  agreed  npoa  except  a,  tuspeoBion  of  amui. 

IV. 

On  the  aame  mght  bb  this  offirial  conference,  Wester- 
mann  and  Fabre  d'EglantincrDanton's  confidential  agents, 
srriTed  at  the  camp,  under  pretext  of  reconciling  Dumou- 
riez  and  Kellermann,  but  in  reality  with  a  seraret  miBaion 
to  authorize  and  preas  the  negouations  on  the  basis  of  a 
prompt  evacuation  of  the  territory.  During  the  same  night 
the  secretary  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  Lombard,  had  a  se- 
crot  interview  with  Dumouriez,  of  which  he  afterward  re- 
vealed the  particulars.  The  deliverance  of  Louis  XVI, 
from  hiB  captivity  in  the  Temple,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  B  coBstitutional  monarchy  m  France,  were,  on  the  part 
of  the  King  of  Prassia,  the  two  chief  conditions  of  the  ne- 
gotiation. Dumouriez  professed  the  aajne  principles  and 
the  same  desires,  and  pledged  his  word  to  aid  the  restora- 
tion by  every  means  in  his  power ;  "  but,"  he  added,  "  I 
should  ruin  myself  naelessly  did  I  contract  any  such  en- 
gagements in  a  secret  treaty.  The  retreat  of  the  invading 
armies  from  the  French  territory  would  be  the  first  step 
toward  order  and  peace."  Under  pretense  of  reconduct- 
ing Lombard  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
Dumouriez  sent  Westermann,  hiB adjutant-general,  and  the 
confidential  agent  of  Danton.  LfHUDard,  having  repeated 
to  the  king  the  langnage  of  Dumouriez,  the  king  author^ 
tzed  the  Duke  of  BruuBwick  to  have  an  interview  with 
Westermann. 

This  interview  look  place  in  the  presence  of  Oeneral 
Heymann,  and  concluded,  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  by  the  demand  of  a  secret  treaty,  promising 
the  liberation  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  which,  suspending  hos- 
tilides,  wonld  allow  the  Prusaians  to  retire  without  b«illg 
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attacked.  The  duks  cast  all  the  odium  of  tho  wn  on  tfaa 
AnBtrians  and  the  French  princea,  and  abaudODed  th« 
imigre  prisoDera  of  war  to  the  lawa  of  the  countiy.  Dhh 
ton  mere);  roplied  b^  the  decree  of  the  ConyeDtioD,  de* 
daring  that  the  French  repablic  would  not  treat  witk  her 
enemies  until  stler  the  evacuation  of  their  territorjr. 

But  Dumouriez  had  received  Hecret  instmctioDs  from 
Dant  ni,  and  the  negotiMions  were  not  broken  off.*  Public 
conferences  for  the  exchange  of  prisoaers  served  to  mask 
secret  interviews  and  correspondence.  Dumouriez,  fear-, 
ing  lest  his  intercourse  with  the  Fmasittn  camp  should  lead 
tlie  troops  to  accuse  him  of  treason,  artfully  lulled  siispi- 
clon.  "  Ma  enfaiu,"  said  he  to  the  soldiers,  who  crowd- 
ed round  him  when  he  visited  the  fKWts,  "  what  do  you 
think  of  all  tbeee  negotiadons  with  the  Fmasiaas  i  do  they 
iospire  you  with  any  distrust  of  me  V  "  No,  no,"  replied 
the  troops.  "  We  should  be  alarmed  with  any  one  else, 
bat  with  yon  we  dose  our  eyea ;  you  are  our  fathei:."  - 

V. 

The  same  intercourse  between  the  generals  of  the  two 
armies  was  visibie  atthecatnpof  K.el]ennann,  buttheuego 
tiatioias  were  entirely  confined  to  the  exchange  of  prisoners. 

However,  the  Austrian  party,  the  war  party,  ftod  the 
emigre*,  whose  sole  hope  was  in  war,  murmured  loudly  at 
the  Prussian  camp,  and  besieged  the  head-quarters  of  the 
king  with  reproacoes  and  complaints. 

"  Wbat  do  these  conGarences  with  Dnmonriez  presage  V 
■aid  they.  "  Do  they  vrish  to  save  the  life  of  the  King  of 
Franco  by  sacrificing  us?  What  then  will  become  of  the 
monarchy,  of  religion,  of  the  nobility,  of  [woperty  ^  Our 
allies  have  only  t^en  up  arms  to  surrender  us  to  our  en- 
emies." Such  were  the  complaints  with  which  the  lead- 
ers of  the  emigrie  and  the  envc^  of  the  French  princes 
filled  the  head-quartets  of  the  King  of  PruBsia,  GCethe, 
the  Voltaire  of  Germany,  who  followed  the  Duke  of  Wei- 
mar in  this  campaign,  has  given  an  account  in  hb  memoiri 
of  one  of  the  nights  that  preceded  the  retreat  of  the  Ger 


The  Marquis  de  Bombelles  had  been  sent  to  head  quar 
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ten  by  the  Baron  de  Bretenil,  to  mtdi  over  the  intereats 
of  Louis  XVI.  The  tent  of  the  King  of  Prutwi&  was  the 
scene  of  daily  coancib,  in  wtnoh  there  were  many  different 
and  conflicting  opinions.  The  French  princes  proposed  to 
iBBTch  on  ChalosB,  and  the  king  himself  leaned  to  this  side 
of  a  courageous  aod  decisive  step.  The  duke,  bowerer, 
energetically  opposed  this  forward  moremenL  Thus  days 
^paaaed  away,  and  days  wwe  foreee.  The  king  began  to 
waver,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  only  sought  in  the  terms 
of  the  negotiation  a  pretext  to  cover  the  honor  of  his  arms, 
and  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with  the  most  illusory  prom- 
isea  for  the  life  and  libeity  of  Louis  XVI.  Dumouriez  and 
Denton  gave  them. 

WestenusnB,  who  had  returned  to  Paris,  infermed  Dan- 
ton  in  oorifideMe  (^  the  real  state  o(  tet^g  in  the  two 
oamps.  Dumouriez  had  riiargsd  Westermann  with  an 
ostensible  letter  for  the  mioister  of  foreign  affairs,  Lebroo. 
"If  I  hoid-  the  King  of  Frusna  in  ofaeck  a  week  longer, 
his  army  will  be  defeated  without  having  struck  a  blow," 
wrote  tfae  general  to  Lebmn. 

The  flscret  letter  of  Damouriez  to  Daston  avowed  tbe 
eidMeBce  of  more  advanced  negotjadoos.  "  The  King  of 
FruBsia  demands,  before  treating  vnth  us,"  wrote  he,  "  ioi- 
mal  information  reelecting  Louis'  XVI.  j  tbe  natore  ofhia 
captivity,  his  future  destiny,  and  tbe  respect  shown  to  a 
crowned  bead." 

Dsnton  was  desirous,  at  any  cost,  of  freeing  the  terri- 
tory ;  and,  moreover,  bound  to  the  court  by  ancient  ties,  he 
wi^ed  to  save  the  lives  of  the  king  and  the  royal  iaraily. 
He  charged  his  agents  in  the  council  of  the  Commune  to 
visit  Louis  XVI.  at  the  Temple,  and  to  draw  up  an  official 
report,  in  vHiich  die  political  captivity  of  tbe  king  would 
be  concealed  under  the  appearaace  of  prudent  s^Jcitode 
tor  his  safety. 

The  mayor,  Potion,  and  tbe  procnraur  of  tbe  Commune, 
Manuel,  entered  inK>  the  views  of  Danton,  and  demanded 
Irom  the  Commone  a  copy  of  all  the  decrees  relative  to 
the  Tbtnple.  Tfaey  went  thither  tbenwelves,  interrogatwd 
the  king,  afihcted  to  soften  bia  c^tivity,  and  remitted  tc 
Danton  a  froei*  tgfbtU,  in  which  they  displayed  marks  of 
interest  in  tbe  royal  Ihmily.  These  prbceedii^,  known 
in  Paris,  and  coinciding  in  the  evacuation  of  the  territory, 
gave  (Ted«ioe-to  tbe  repott  of  a  secret  correspondeace  be- 
tween Louis  XVI.  anil  the  King  of  Frowa,  throng  the 
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agencj  of  Hanuel,  and  the  object  of  which  was  to  obtaia 
the  retreat  of  the  Fnisaians  in  exchange  for  the  safety  of' 
LouiaXVI.  This  correapondence  never  existed  in  reality. 
The  agents  of  the  Ring  of  Frsnce  at  the  Prussian  camp, 
MM.  de  Bretenil,  de  Cwonae,  de  Bombelles,  and  de  Mous- 
tier,  the  Mar6chal  de  Broglie,  and  the  Mar6chal  de  Castries, 
did  not  cease  until  the  29th  to  implore  the  king  to  giro 
battle  and  march  on  Paris,  aa  the  only  hope  of  safety  for  the* 
King  of  France. 

vn. 

The  Dnke  of  Brunswick  transtnitted  to  the  king  the 
documeirt:  relatire  to  the  captiTity  of  Lobis  XVI.;  and  a 
last  cabinet  council  was  summoned  for  the  28th  in  the  king's 

Erosence.  The  duke  had  beforehand  instructed  the  mem- 
BT8  what  to  BST,  and  which  plan  to  advocate.  He  inform- 
ed the  king  of  the  state  of  the  secret  negotiation,  which  left 
no  other  hope  of  saving  the  life  of  Louis  XVI.  than  by  a 
pr6ni|it  evacuation  of  the  French  temtory.  He  coojured 
the  king  to  yield  at  once  to  his  generous  pity  for  Louis 
XVI.,  and  the  interests  of  his  own  kingdom,  byinot  risking 
a  battle  whose  most  fortunate  result  could  only  be  the 
shedding  of  Prassiaa  blood  ib  a  cause  deserted  and  be- 
trayed by  Enrope.     The  king  reddened  and  yielded. 

An  avowed  military  convention  was  concluded  between 
the  generals  of  the  two  armies..  This  negotiation,  though 
military  in  appearance,  was  political  in  reality;  and  Du-* 
mouriez  displayed  a  part  of  it  in  order  to  conceal  the  resL 
The  terms  of  the  military  convention  were,  that  the  French 
army  should  undertake  nut  to  disturb  the  retreat  of  the 
Prussian  army  to  the  Meuse,  and  that  beyond  the  Meuse 
the  French  army  should  observe  without  attacking,  on  con- 
dition that  the  King  of  Prussia  should  surrender  the  towns 
of  Longwi  and  Verdun,  which  his  troops  held,  to  the  French 
army.  The  political  and  verbal  convention  guarantied  to 
the  KingofPniasia  the  safety  of  the  royal  family;  and  also 
gave  him  the  assurance  that  Dumouriez  would  contribute, 
by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  restore  the  constitutional 
monarchy  and  moderate  the  Revolution.  The  existence 
of  this  treaty,  which  has  been  the  object  of  so  much  dispute, 
eannotbenowoonteated;  and  this  aJone  explains  the  unac. 
countable  inertness  of  Dumouriez,  in  sufibiing  the  Duke 
of  foniuwick  and  the  king  to  make  a  fUnk  moveiDent, 
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(vHch  exposed  them  to  be  cut  off  in  datail;  apd  loeasuiing 
tb-f  Btepe  of  the  French  army  by  those  of  the  PruaeiBOS,  so 
tbat  the  former  seemed  rather  to  accompany  thaato  drive 
their  enemies  over  the  fromiecs. 

vm. 

This  negotiation  of  DumDuriez  was  neither  treaaon  nc;r 
weakness,  but  the  instinct  of  patriotism  and  the  power  of 
tuminKe*ery  occnrrenoe  to  account,  sa  it  traBspired,  He 
saved  France,  instead  of  compromising  her  by  striking  a 
blow;  a  certain  evacuation  was  &r  mora  advantageous  in 
this  crisis  than  a  doubtful  battle.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
stronger  by  40,000  men  tbaa  Dumonriez,  might,  if  attacked 
while  retreating,  turn  at  bay  and  crash  the  French  anny. 
France  had  natther  a  second  army  nor  a  second  Dumou- 
riez,  and  a  defeat  laid  ber  open  to  invasion ;  the  shock 
would  have  overthrown  the  republic,  which  had  scarcely 
had  time  to  take  advantage  of  the  victory  of  the  lOth  of 
AugusL  Danton  took  the  responsibility  of  tbe  convention 
and  the  treaty  on  himself. 

Dumouriez  had  another  motive  for  not  molesting  their 
retreat,  and  keeping  on  good  terms  with  the  Prussians.  A 
diplomatist  before  he  wad  a  soldier,  be  knew  that  coalitions 
carry  with  them  the  seeds  of  rivalry  which  must  eventually 
deamijr  them.  Russia  and  Austria  were  about  to  dispate 
with  Prussia  the  most  valuable  portion  of  Poland,  while' 
the  Prussian  army  wasted  its  forces  in  this  kingly  crusade 
against  France.  The  Prussian  cabinet  and  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  did  not  conceal  this  danger  from  themselves, 
and  an  alliance  with  France,  even  though  a  republic,  per- 
haps entered  into  tbeir  thoughts.  Liberty  had  too  many 
enemies  on  the  continent  not  to  reserve  for  herself  an  sllL- 
aaoe  in  tbe  heart  of  Qermany.  But  tbe  real  and  secret 
mcKive— a  war  of  intrigue,  which  might  last  all  the  winter, 
and  perhaps  all  the  following  campaign,  against  the  Prus- 
sians, in  the  Ardennes  and  uie  Meuse^suited  neither  his 
political  situation  nor  bis  ambition.  He  needed  two  things 
— the  title  of  liberator  of  the  French  territory,  and  the 
power  of  directing  his  genius  in  another  direction.  Tbe 
undisturbed  retreat  of  the  Prussians,  and  a  secret  treat; 
.with  this  power,  guarantied  him  these  two  essential  requi- 
sites of  his  poaitioa.  Tranquil  on  this  side  of  the  frontiers, 
the  Conventioa  would  permit  him  to  realize  his  military' 
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vuiou,  and  carry  tfae  war  into  Belgium.  Conqnoror  of  tha 
Friissisna  at  bome,  he  would  conqner  the  Amtnana  in 
their  domain ;  and  to  the  title  of  liberator  of  the  tenitory 
of  the  republic,  be  would  add  that  of  the  oonquaror  of  BtH- 
baut.  Covered  with  this  double  glory,  what  could  he  not 
attempt  for  the  king,  for  the  republic,  for  himself}  He 
was  undecided  what  plaa  to  follow,  and  reserved  his  decis- 
ion nntil  he  saw  what  fortune  offered  him.  But,  faefive  all, 
he  must  conquer  Bdgium.  He  ordered  his  ganeiols  t« 
follow  Ae  ProMian  army  in  its  retrvBt ;  and  be  ivtutned- M 
Paris  to  triumph  there. 

.  IX 

The  ervening  of  his  arrivd  in  Puis,  Dumonriez  caat 
himself  into  the  arms  of  Danton.  Amid  all  the  faorrora  of 
the  time  these  two  men  comprehended  each  other:  one 
was  the  bead,  the  other  the  arm  of  the  country.  They 
vowed  mutual  aBiaaob  and  friendship,  for  they  were  neces- 
sary to  one  another.  Damon  completed  Dumouriez,  and 
Dumouriez  completed  Danton :  one  answered  for  the  army, 
the  odier  for  tfae  people ;  and  they  felt  themselves  maBters 
of  the  RevOlndon. 

About  this  time  the  Due  de  Chartres  (since  king  of  the 
French)  presented  himself  at  the  audience  of  the  minister 
of  war,  Servan,  to  complain  of  some  injratice  that  had  been 
shown  bim.  ServAn,  uDWell  and  in  bed,  listened  carelessly 
to  the  complaints  of  tfae  young  prince.  Danton  was  present, 
and  seemed  toposseas  more  authority  at  the  War  ofiice  than 
the  minister  himself.  He  took  the  Due  de  Cbaitres  aside, 
and  B&id  to  him,  "  What  do  you  do  here  t  You  see  that 
Serran  is  a  phantom  of  a  minister,  unable  either  to  serve 
orto  injure  you.  Call  on  roe  to-morrow,  and  I  will  arrange 
your  busioass  for  you."  Tira  next  day,  when  the  Dae  d« 
Chartres  went  to  the  diancery,  Dauton  received  him  with 
a  sort  of  pateraal  bnupterie:  "Welt,  young  man,"  said 
he,  "  what  do  I  learn?  I  am  assured  that  your  language 
resembles  murmurs;  that  you  blame  ifae  great  meaauree 
of  government ;  that  you  exprBis  eompassioo  for  tbe  vic- 
tims, and  halrad  for  die  BKeautioners.  Beware;  patriotism 
'does  not  admit  of  lukewarmness,  and  you  have  to  obtain 
pardon  for  your  neat  name."  The  young  prince  replied, 
with  a  firmness  aioove  his  yean,  that  tha  arn^  looked  with 
horror  on  bloodshed  any  wbsra  but  on  the  baOlo-field,  and 
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ttiBt  the  mtissacreB  of  September  seemed,  is  }ds  ejea,  to 
dithonor  liberty.  "  You  are  too  young  to  judge  of  theae 
events,"  returned  Danton,  ^th  the  air  and  acceot  of  superi- 
ority;  "to  comprehend  Aem  you  miut  be  in  our  place;  for 
the  future,  be  eiteot.  Betnm  to  tbe  army ;  fight  bravely, 
bat  do  not  rashly  «xpo>e  yeur  life — yon  have  many  yeara 
before  yon.  France  does  not  love  a  republic;  ahe  haa  the 
faabita,  the  weaknesses,  the  need  of  a  monarchy.  After  our 
storms,  she  will  return  to  it,  either  through  her  vicee  or 
necessities,  and  you  will  be  king.  Adien, young  man:  re- 
member the  prediction  of  Danton." 


The  next  day  Dnmouriez  dined  with  the  piincipal  Oi- 
rondteta  at  Roland's.  On  his  entrance  into  the  talon,  he 
presented  Madame  Roland  with  a  bouquet  of  the  flowera  of 
the  rose  laurel,  as  a  token  of  recoociluttian,  and  aa  though 
he  thus,  through  her,  offered  his  victory  as  a  tribute  to  the 
Crironde.  Seated  between  Madame  ILoJand  and  Vergniaud, 
be  received  tbe  advances  of  ihe  gueeta  wtth  much  reseive. 
The  war  between  them  and  the  Jacobins,  though  conceal- 
ed, had  already  begun,  and  he  would  only  declare  for  his 
country.  Madame  Roland  forgave  him  every  thing.  After 
dinner  he  went  to  the  opera,  ^rbero  be  was  reoeived  as  t, 
conqueror,  with  die  loudest  ticelamations.  Ihtnton,  seated 
^  his  side,  seemed  to  present  him  to  the  people.  Madame 
Roland  and  Vergniaud  Brrived  at  the  iheMer  a  few  mo- 
ments later,  opened  the  lodge,  and  prepared  to  enter;  but, 
perceiving  the  sinister  visage  of  Danton  by  the  side  of 
Dumouriez,  Madame  Roland  uttered  a  ory  of  horror,  and 
retired  hastily  with  Vergniasd. 

An  age  seemed  to  have  elapsed  since  DumourieE  quitted 
Paris  arfd  tbe  day  of  his  return.  He  had  left  a  monarchy 
and  he  found  a  republic.  After  an  interregnum  of  a  few 
days,  during  which  die  Comnme  of  Paris  and  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  had  disputed  with  each  oAbt  the  posaweiov 
of  a  power  which  haij  iSillen  into  the  hands  of  assasains 
and  been  seized  upon  by  Danton,  the  National  ConventioD 
assembled,  and  resolved  to  act-  The  Girondists  and  Jaco- 
bins, united'  at  this  lAoment  in  a  conspiracy  agWBBt  roy- 
alty,  had  been  ufifoeraatly  ehoaen  to  complete  their  work 
Their  mandate  WRS  to  ^ish  the  past,  crush  all  reeistance 
to  destroy  the  throne,  tha  ajiatotxitej,  the  cl«rgy,  the  eui 
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gjvtkin,  foreign  arms;  to  cast  the  gauntlet  down  to  kittga, 
and  proclaim — ^not  that  abstract  sorereigntjr  of  a  peopl« 
eboat  to  denationalize  and  lose  tliemeelTes  in  the  complica- 
ted machineTy  of  a  mixed  constitution — but  that  p<^ular 
lovareignty  that  intenogates,  man  by  man,  the  meanest  of 
its  citizens,  and  wbicti  causes  the  thought,  the  will,  and 
even  the  passions  of  the  people  in  general  to  reign  with 
irresistible  power. 


BOOK   IXII. 


At  12  o'clock  on  the  Slst  of  September  the  doors  of  tbo 
Manage  opened ;  and  all  those  men,  of  whom  the  greater 
portion  were  destined  to  quit  it  only  for  the  scaffold,  enter- 
ed slowly  and  solMnnly.  The  spectators  in  the  tribunes 
recognized,  pointed  out,  and  named  to  each  other  the  priir- 
cipal  members  of  the  Convention  as  they  passed. 

The  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  escorted  the 
Ccmvention  in  a  body  to  abdicate  fbrmall^.  Framjois  de 
Neuf  Chateau,  the  last  president  of  the  dissolve*}  Assem- 
bly, spoke.  *  "  Representativea  of  the  nation,"  said  be, 
"  the  Legislative  Assembly  has  ceased  its  fuoctions,  sur- 
renders the  government  into  your  hands,  and  gives  the 
French  nation  the  example  of  respect  to  the  majority  of 
the  people.  Liberty,  laws,  and  peace.  These  three  words 
were  engraven  by  the  Greeks  on  the  gates  of  the  temple 
of  Delphi :  you  will  write  them  on  the  soil  of  France." 

Potion  was  unanimously  named  president:  the  Girond- 
ists saluted  this  presage  of  their  ascendency  over  the 
Convention.  Condorcet,  Brissot,  Rabaud,  Saint-Etienne, 
Vergniand,  Camus,  Lasource — all  Girondists,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Camus,  occupied  the  posts  of  secretaries. 
Manuel  rose,  and  said — "  The  mission  with  which  you  are 
charged  demands  elmostdivine  wisdom  and  power.  When 
Gineas  entered  the  senate  at  Rome,  he  imagined  himself  in 
an  assembly  of  kings.  Such  a  comparison  would  be  an 
insult  to  yon,  forliere  we  must  behold  an  assembly  of  phi- 
losophers occupied  in  preparing  the  happiness  of  the  world 
[  demand  that  the  prendent  of  France  be  lodged  in  the  na- 
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donal  palace,  that  the  attributes  of  the  law  and  finrce  be  al- 
ways around  him,  and  that  each  time  he  opens  the  sitting 
all  the  citizens  rise." 

A  murmur  of  disapprobation  arose  u  those  words ;  the 
sentiment  of  republican  equality — the  soul  of  this  popular 
body — revolted  at  the  very  shadow  of  the  ceremonial  of  a 
.  court  "  What  is  the  use  tk  this  representation  of  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Convention  1"  said  the  youthful  Tallien,  who 
wore  the  carms^ole.  "  Out  of  this  chamber  your  presi- 
dent is  hut  a  simple  citizen.  If  any  one  wishes  to  speak 
to  him,  let  him  seek  him  on  the  third  or  the  fifth  fioor  of 
his  obscure  house ;  it  is  there  that  patriotiam  and  virtue 

All  distinguishing  mark  of  the  president's  digni^  waa 
abolished. 

"  Our  miseion  is  great  and  sublime,"  said  Gouthon,  seat- 
ed at  Robespierre's  side.  "  I  do  not  fear  that  in  the  ap- 
proaching discussion  any  one  will  dare  to  speak  of  royally. 
Sut  it  is  not  royalty  alone  we  ehoold  abolish ;  it  is  every  spe- 
cies of  individual  power  which  tends  to  restrain  the  righiA 
of  the  people.  Mention  has  been  made  of  a  triumvirate, 
a  protectorate,  a  dictatonhip;  and  it  is  said  in  the  republic 
that  a  party  is  fimning  in  the  Convention  in  favor  of  one 
or  other  of  these  institutiona.  Let  ns  frustrate  these  vain 
proiecta,  if  they  exist,  by  swearing  to  maintain  the  entixe 
and  direct  sovereignty  of  the  people.  Let  us  vow  an  equal 
execration  to  royalty,  the  dictatorship,  aHA  the  triumvi- 
rate." This  langu^e  caused  the  first  umbrage  felt  to- 
ward Robespierre.  Danton  understood  it,  and  replied  to 
it  by  an  abdication,  which,  by  disobarging  bim  of  the  exec- 
utive power,  plunged  him  again  into  his  elemenL 

n. 

On  one  hand  he  was  weary  of  this  reign  c^  six  weeks, 
during  which  he  had  convulsed  France;  on  the  other,  be 
wished  to  quit  power  for  a  moment  to  observe  the  new 
men,  new  events,  and  new  parties  that  unfolded  them- 
selves ;  and  lastly,  his  Wife,  dying  of  mortal  disease,  and 
deploring  the  sinister  renown  with  ^ich  he  had  stained 
his  name,  conjured  him  with  tears  to  quit  a  torrent  that  in- 
volved him  in  its  waves,  and  expiate  the  crimes  or  the  mis- 
fintaaes  of  his  ministry  by  retirement.'  Danton,  who  loved 
and  respeGted  the  cbm^wmon  of  hii  youtii,  listened  to  her 
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voice  as  an  or&cle  of  tendemen,  and  gazed  anxiouely  on 
the  two  children  who  would  soon  be  mo&erlesB.  He  sought 
a  moment's  breathing-time,  proud  of  hSTtng  saTed  the  fron- 
tiers, and  ashamed  of  the  pnca  his  miataken  patriotism  bad 
demanded  in  the  days  of  September. 

III. 

A  visible  impatience  betray«d  itself  jn  tbe  first  words  he 
uttered,  in  the  attitnde  and  silence  of  the  Convention.  One 
thought  was  in  every  mind,  in  evtrj  eye,  on  erery  tongue, 
and  conld  not  remain  long  witfauut  buratiag  fintfa.  The 
first  question  to  be  discussed  was  that  of  the  royalty  or  ^n 
republic  France  had  adopted  her  resolva ;  that'  c£  tbe 
Assembly  contd  not  be  long  suspended. 

rv. 

France  was  born,  had  readied  mabnity,  and  grown  old 
ander  nvfalty;  and  her  form  had  become,  from  long  h^iit, 
her  nature.  A  military  nation,  she  had  crowned  her  first 
soldiers.  A  feudal  nation,  she  infiised  the  feudal  system 
into  her  civil  government.  A  religious  nation,  she  had  con- 
secrated her  chiefs,  attributed  to  her  kings  a  sort  of  divine 
delegation,  adored  royahyasa  dogma, pnecribed  iodopend- 
ence  of  opinion  as  revolt,  and  punned  lexe-majaie  as 
SBcrilege.  A  vMn  dadow  of  the  individnal  independence 
and  pnTilege  of  the  provinces  sabsisted  in  tbe  parliaments, 
the  provincial  states,  and  tbe  comtnunal  administrations. 
The  law  was  the  king ;  the  noble  the  subject ;  the  people 
the  serf,  or  at  best  the  freedman.  A  proiid  and  military 
nation,  France  bad  ennobled  her  servitude  by  honor,  sanc- 
tified obedience  by  devotion,  and  personified  the  country 
in  royalty.  The  king  disappeared ;  and  she  no  longer  knew 
where  to  find  a  country.  Right— duty— every  Uiing  dis- 
appeared whh  him.  The  king  iras  the  visible  god  df  the 
nation  ;  and  it  was  redigion  to  obey  him. 

Nothing  had  created  in  tJie  people  ^e  exercise  of  those 
civic  rinues  'which  form  tbe  soul  of  free  governments 
Honors,  dignides,  influence,  power,  rank;'  nothing  mount- 
ed from  the  people,  all  descended  from  the  king.  Esteem 
gave  nothing;  favor  every  thing.  Moreover,  an  alliance 
as  old  as  the  monarchy  united  religion  to  royalty,  and  to 
destroy  the  one  was  to  destroy  the  ttther.    France  had  two 
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■ecular  hsbits — royalty  and  Gatholiciam :  opinion  and  cod- 
acieoce  were  titike  911  their  side-;  aad  it  was  impossible  to 
root  up  the  one  without  disturbing  the  Other.  Did  royaln 
fall,  Catholicism,  aa  a  aorereign  and  civil  iustituuoa,  fell 
with  it,  sod  instead  of  one  ruio  caused  two. 

Lastly,  the  royal  famUy  in  France,  who  considered  loy- 
ilty  aa  their  inalienable  appanage,  and  sorereign  power  u 
the  legitintste  right  of  their  blood.  Were  allied  by  niarnages 
CO  all  the  kinga  >.f  Europe,  and  to  attack  the  rights  of  roy- 
alty in  France,  ft&s  to  anack  or  throatan  them  all  over  Eu- 
rope; ^e  royal  tamilies  were  but  one  family,  and  the 
crowns  dependent  on  them.  To  suppress  the  title  and 
rights  of  royalty  at  Paris,  was  to  auppreaa  the  titles  and 
rights  of  kings  Id  all  the  capitals ;  moreover,  it  was  to  break 
off  all  external  connection  of  France  with  the  European 
states,  founded  on  &mily  policy,  and  found  them  for  the 
future  on  the  policy  of  nation^  interests.  The  example 
was  threatening,  the  war  certain,  mortal,  uiuversali  and 
history  whispered  this  to  the  G-irondists. 


On  the  other  hand,  republicanism,  of  which  th«  Conven- 
tion felt  itself  the  organ,  said  to  the  Girondists,  "  You^ust 
have  done  with  thrones.  The  mission  of  the  Revolution 
is  to  auhsdtute  reason  for  prejudice,  right  for  usurpation, 
equality  for  privilege,  liberty  for  servitude,  in  the  rovem- 
ment  of  society  commencing  with  France.  Royalty  is  a 
prejudice,  and  a  usurpation  which  the  people  have  suffer- 
ed for  ages  through  ignorance  and  cowardice.  Custom  has 
made  it  a.  right.  Absolute  royalty  is  a  man  substituting  him-, 
self  for  the  sovraeigaty  of  humanity ;  it  is  the  human  race 
abdicating  their  titles,  their  rights,  their  reason,  their  liber- 
ty, their  interests,  into  the  hands  of  one  man.  It  is  to  cre> 
ate,  by  a  fiction,  a  sod,  where  nature  has  only.created  a 
man.  It  is  to  degrade,  to  dispossess,  millions  of  men  equal 
in  ri^t,  sometimes  superior  in  intelligence  and  virtue,  to 
aggruidize  and  crown  one.  It  is  to  assimilate  a  nation  to 
the  earth  on  which  it  treads,  and  to  give  its  civilization,  its 
generations,  and  its  ages  to  a  family. who  will  dispose  of 
the  inheritance  of  Heaven.  Human  reason  is  the  sole  le- 
gitimacy of  power.  Intelligence  is  the  title,  not  of  sover- 
eignty (ibr  the  nation  recognizes  none  beyond  itself),  but 
the  title  of  tbe  m^pstratures  instituted  for  the  common  in- 
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tereet  and  serVice.  £lectiou  is  the  coneectation  of  the  peo> 
pie  to  these  mEtgistnUureB,  the  revocable  delegations  o( 
their  pleasure,  No  citizen  is  more  supreme  than  another, 
but  they  are  all  so,  in  proportion  to  the  right,  the  capacity, 
and  the  interest  they  posseHS  in  the  common  asaociation.  ^1 
influence  is  but  the  free  acquiescence  of  reason  in  the  mer- 
its, the  talents,  the  virtuea  of  the  citizens.  The  superior!' 
tiea  of  nature,  instmcdon,  fortune,  and  devotion  proved  by 
the  mutual  choice  of  the  citizens  among  themselvea,  cause 
the  most  worthy  to  rise  to  power  by  a  spontaneous  and  un- 
ceasing movemenL  But  Uiese  men  of  superior  abilities, 
legitimized  by  its  services,  Qever  threaten  the  government 
to  degenerate  into  tyranny  ;  they  disappear  with  these  very 
services,  re-enter  die  ranks  of  the  simple  citizens;  at  a 
fixed  period  they  iade  away  with  the  life  of  theae  favor- 
ites of  the  people,  and  give  place  to  other  superiorities 
whidiwill  become  available  in  theii  turn.  It  is  the  social 
power  pertaining  not  to  a  few,  but  to  all,  springing  unin- 
terruptedly from  its  only  source,  the  people,  and  inaliefta- 
bly  returning  thither  to  Sow  forth  a^ain  at  its  pleasure. 

Royalty  is  the  government  in  the  image  of  God ;  it  is  a 
dream  :  the  republic  is  the  govemmeDt  in  the  image  of 
man ;  it  is  a  political  reality. 

But  if  the  republican  form  is  reason,  it  is  also  justice;  it 
distributes,  levels,  and  unceasingly  equalizes  the  rights,  the 
titles,  the  superiorities,  the  functions,  the  interests  of  the 
classes  and  the  citizens  ammg  themselves.  The  Gospel 
is  democratic,  Christianity  is  republican. 

VI.       ' 

And  even  if  the  republic  wete  not  the  ideal  of  a  gorera- 
ment  of  reason,  it  would  be  necessary  to  France  at  this 
moment.  France,  with  a  detlnoned  king,  a  nobility  armed 
against  h«r,  a  dispossessed  clergy,  with  the  whole  of  mon- 
archical Europe  at  her  frontiers,  would  not  find  in  any 
form  of  royalty,  in  any  temperate  monarchy  or  renewed 
dynasty,  the  superhuman  furce  she  needs  to  triumph  over 
so  many  enemies  and  survive  so  great  a  crisis.  A  king 
would  be  suspected,  a  constitution  powerless,  a  dynasty 
contested.  lu  such  a  state  of  things,  the  despairing  and 
all-powerful  en BT^  of  the  people,  evoked  from  the  people, 
and  converted  by  universal  acclamation  into  a  government, 
is  the  only  force  that  could  equal  their  desire  to  lesist,  and 
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their  contempt  for  Asnger.  Antseaa  ^ned  fre«h  ferca 
each  time  he  touched  the  earth.  France  must  touch  the 
people  in  order  to  rest  on  diem  the  lever  of  the  Revolution. 
To  hesitate  between  the  forms  of  govemtneiit  in  such  a 
moment  is  to  lose  them  all :  we  have  no  choice.  The  re- 
public is  the  last  word  of  the  Revolution,  as  it  is  the  last 
effort  of  national  feeling.  We  must  accept  and  defend  it, 
or  drag  the  shameful  existence  of  those  men  who  surrender 
their  t^arths  and  altars  to  their  foes  aa  ranaom  for  their  life. 
Such  were  the  alternate  suggestions  of  reason  and  pas- 
sion that  the  past  and  the  future  offered  to  the  Girondtsts, 
to  decide  them  on  a  republic.  Policy^  and  necessity  alike 
imposed  on  them  this  form  of  government,  end  they  ac- 
cepted it. 

VII. 

The  Girondists  only  dreaded  lest  this  republic  should 
fall  into  the  bands  of  furious  and  mad denedT^  demagogues, 
for  the  lOtb  of  August  and  the  3d  of  September  already 
filled  them  with  consternation.  They  wished  to  give  a  few 
days  to  the  reflection  and  reaction  of  the  Assembly  and 
opinion  against  these  popular  excesses.  All  of  them  men, 
imbued  with  the  republican  ideas  of  antiquity,  in  which  the 
liberty  of  the  citizens  supptKied  the  thralldom  of  the  masses, 
and  where  the  republics  were  but  numerous  arietocracies, 
they  did  but  ill  understand  the  Christian  genius  of  the  dem- 
ocratic republics  for  the  future.  They  wished  for  the  re- 
public on  condition  of  governing  alone,  following  the  ideas 
and  adopting  the  interests  of  that  middle  and  educated 
clasa  to  which  they  belonged.  They  proposed  to  make  a 
republican  constitution  in  the  image  of  this  class,  before 
which  the  throne,  the  church,  and  the  nobititv  had  faded 
away.  Under  the  name  of  a  republic  they  understood  the 
reign  of  the  intellect,  virtue,  talents,  of  which  their  class 
had  for  the  future  the  excIuBive  privilege.  They  dreamed 
of  imposing  conditions,  guaranties,  exclusions,  indignities 
in  the  electoral  conditions  in  civic  rights,  and  the  exercise 
of  civil  functions,  which  would  no  doubt  enlarge  the  limits 
of  capacity  for  government,  but  which  would  exclude  the 
feeble,  ignorant,  indigent,  or  mercenary  mass  of  the  people. 
According  to  their  ideas,  the  constitution  was  destined  to 
correct  the  popular  and  stormy  part  of  the  republic;  they 
separated  in  their  ideas  the  plebeians  from  the  nation,  and 
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by  serving  one  they  expected  to  fortily  tbemselvea  against 
the  olfaer.  They  could  not  resign  ihemselvea  to  fotge  with 
their  own  hands,  in  a.  sudden,  rash,  and  ill-considered  con- 
stitution, the  ax  beueaib  which  their  heads  had  but  to  bow 
and  fall;  and  numerous  and  eloquent  in  the  Convention, 
they  relied  on  their  sacendency. 

VIIL 

But  this  ascendency,  which  yet  preponderated  in  the 
departments  and  the  Assembly,  had  waned  and  faded  for 
the  last  two  months  in  Paris  before  the  audacity  of  the 
Commune,  the  dictatorship  of  Oanton,  the  demagog ueism 
of  Marat,  and,  above  all,  before  the  prestige  of  Robespierre. 
The  Commune  had  acquired  power,  Marat  terrified,  Dan- 
ton  governed,  and  Robespierre  increased  in  importance, 
while  the  Girondists  had  lost  all  the  authority  these  men 
had  gained.  They  had  followed  often  with  murmurs  the 
movement  that  involved  them  in  its  torrent,  and  they  had 
foreseen  nothing,  and  governed  nothing  during  this  tem- 
pest; they  had  apparently  dominated  over  the  movement, 
but  as  the  fragment  dominates  over  the  wave  by  following 
its  undulations.  All  the  efforts  they  had  made  to  moderate 
the  anarchical  movement  but  served  to  display  theit  weak- 
ness. The  nation,  who  no  longer  needed  them,  forsook 
them ;  and  not  one  of  these  men,  the  popular  favoriles, 
during  the  existence  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  had 
been  elected  to  the  Convention  by  the  city  of  Fans,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  ell  their  enemies  had  been  chosen  by  the 
people.  Danton,  Robespierre,  and  Marat  had  dictated  the 
scrutiny,  and  they  now  dictated  the  votes. 

The  impatient  populace  demanded  extreme  resolutions 
from  the  two  parties  i  their  favor  was  for  sale,  and  to  pur- 
chase that,  it  was  necessary  to  surpass  all  others  in  enei^y, 
and  even  fury.  The  reserve  in  favor  of  the  monar^y 
made  by  Vergniaud,  Guadet,  Gensonn^,  and  Condorcet,  by 
mentioning  the  nomination  of  a  gouvemeur  for  the  dauphin 
in  the  decret  of  dethronement,  had  caused  suspicion  to  fall 
on  the  Girondists ;  for  it  seemed  to  reveal  in  them  the 
after-thought  of  raising  up  the  monarchy  after  they  had 
thrown  it  down.  The  journals  and  tribunes  of  the  Jaco- 
bins made  use  of  this  handle  against  them.  "  You  have 
not  destroyed  all  hope  of  retreat"  iJiTule  vos  vaisieaux),  said 
they ;  "  for  while  we  were  struggling  to  destroy  forever  the 
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throne,  you  wroie  with  our  blood  respect&il  rMerratjoiM 
in  favor  of  royally." 

The  GirondisU  could  not  reply  to  these  accusatioiu,  ex- 
cept by  saperior  audacity.  But  here  a  freab  obstacle  pre- 
sented iuelf.  They  could  noi  advaoce  a.  step  farther  in 
the  trace  of  the  Jacobins  'without  staining  themselves  with 
the  blood  of  the  2d  of  September.  This  blood  appalled 
them,  and  they  paused  unhesitatingly  before  crime.  Re- 
solved to  vote  for  the  republic,  they  wished,  at  the  same 
time,  to  vote  for  a  constitution  which  would  give  the  re- 
public something  of  the  concentnition  of  power  and  tbe 
regularity  of  a  monarchy.  Romans  alike  by  education  and 
character,  tbe  people  and  senate  of  Rome  were  the  only 
political  idea  that  ofiered  itself  vaguely  to  their  imagination. 
The  accession  of  the  entire  people  to  that  government,  the 
inauguration  of  this  Christian  and  fraternal  democracy,  of 
which  Robespierre  was  the  apostle,  in  his  theories  and 
speeches,  never  entered  ioto  their  plans.  To  change  the 
government  was  the  whole  policy  of  the  Oirondiste,  while 
.the  sweeping  policy  of  the  democrats  was  to  change  soci- 
ety. The  one  party  was  coi^osed  of  politiciana.  the  other 
of  philosophers  in  action.  The  one  uiought  only  of  the 
morrow,  the  other  of  tbe  future. 

Previous  to  proclaiming  the  republic,  the  Girondists 
wished  to  give  it  a  form  which  would  preserve  it  from  an- 
archy or  dictatorship.  The  Jacobins  wished  to  proclaim  it 
as  a  principle  at  all  hazards,  whence  would  perhaps  spring 
torrents  of  blood  of  temporary  tyrannies,  but  from  which 
would  result  tbe  triumph  of  the  people  and  humanity.  - 
Lastly,  Danton,  perfectly  indifferent  to  forms  of  govern- 
ment, provided  this  form  gave  him  power,  wished  to  pro- 
claim the  republic,  in  order  to  compromise  tbe  whole  na- 
tion in  tbe  cause  of  the  Revolution,  and  to  render  inevitable 
and  terrible  a  shock  between  emancipated  France  and  the 
thrones  of  Europe,  which  would  dash  to  atoms  tbe  old  po 
litical  system,  and  give  place,  not  to-  new  principles,  but 
now  actors. 

Moreover,  many  others,  such  as  Marat  and  bis  accom 
plices,  wished  to  proclaim  the  republic  as  «  vengeance  of 
the  people  against  kings  and  aristocrats,  and  as  an  era  o£ 
agitation  and  trouble,  ia  which  fortune  would  multiply  those 
hazards  that  cast  down  the  elevated  and  exalt  the  lowly. 
The  policy  of  these  demagognes  wa?  but  sedition  formed 
into  a  prindple,  and  anarchy  gr&Aad  into  a  coiutiCution. 

VOL.  n.— I 
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IX. 

However,  esch  of  theao  psTtie*  htA  need  to  use  all  du 
patch,  in  order  not  to  leave  to  another  the  honor  of  initiEt> 
tion  and  the  adrantage  of  priority.  The  Oirondiata,  rely 
ing  on  their  nnmbers  in  the  Convention,  met  at  Madame 
Roland's,  and  reaolved  to  admit  of  no  discnssion  on  the 
chanee  of  the  form  of  government  until  after  thej  had  ob- 
tained the  executive  commiMions,  and  especially  the  com- 
mission of  the  conatitution,  which  wonld  assure  their  suc- 
cess and  be  the  organ  of  their  pleasure.  They  believed 
themselves  sufficiently  influential  in  the  GonveDtioD,  by  the 
number  of  their  sdherents  and  the  authority  of  their  credit, 
to  prevent  a  rash  declaration  i^  the  republic  durmg  the 
first  sittings ;  and  they  entered  tbe  Chamber  with  this  con- 
viction. Danton,  Robespterre,  and  even  Marat  himself  had 
no  intention  of  hastening  the  moment  of  this  proclamation, 
for  they  wished  to  give  it  the  solemnity  of  the  greatest  act 
a  natitm  can  accomplish.  They  also  desired  to  ascertain- 
their  Btrenph  in  tbe  Convention,  and  group  their  frieBds, 
unknown  one  to  the  other,  to  model  the  republic  at  its 
birth,  each  according  to  his  own  views  and  ambidon.  Si- 
lence was  therefore  tacitly  observed  by  all  the  leaders  of 
the  Assembly  on  this  great  measure.     But  on  the  evening 

frevlouH  to  the  first  sitting,  a  few  young  and  ardent  mem- 
ers  of  the  Convention,  St.  Just,  Lequinio,  Fanis,  Billaut- 
Varennee,  Collot  d'Herbois,  and  several  members  of  thd 
Commune  who  had  met  at  a  political  banquet  in  the  Pa* 
lais  Royal,  excited  by  conversation  and  the  wine  they  had 
drank,  unanimously  denounced  any  system  of  temporiza 
tion,  and  resolved  to  foil  thia  timid  policy  and  to  diacon 
cert  the  projects  of  the  Girondists,  by  casting  the  word 
'  Republic  "  at  their  enemies.  "  If  they  accept  it,"  said 
•i.  Jnst,  "  tfaey.atis  lost,  for  it  was  imposed  by  our  party ; 
T they  reject  it,  they  are  doubly  tost;  for,  by  opposing  the 
-vish  of  the  people,  they  will  be  overwhelmed  by  the  un- 
popularity we  have  heaped  on  tbem." 

Lequinio,  Sergent,  Panis,  BillBnt-YarenoeB,  applauded 
ihe  audacious  Hachiavelism  of  St.  Just.  Collot  d'Her- 
bois, who  had  fbimerly  been  a  comedian,  a  theatrioal  ora- 
tor and  a  man  delighting  in  orgies  and  desperate  measures, 
and  whose  language,  m>m  its  ineoherence,  often  seemed 
like  intoxicadon,  undertook  to  propose  this  meaaui'e,  and 
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to  ooniront,  Bingle-handed,  the  ailence,  the  murmurs,  and 
I   die  aatoniahmeDt  of  the  Gironde. 


In  the  ereniBg,  according  to  hia  agnement,  CoUot  d'H«i> 
bois,  on  entering  tbe  Chamber,  gnre  the  signal  to  hia  im- 
patient partisBBB,  who  were  preparvd  to  echo  hia  aenti- 
mentB.  A  aingle  word,  when  %n  mMeinhly  is  undecided, 
often  carries  all  before  it ;  and  no  precaution  can  reatrain 
that  which  ia  in  the  mind  of  every  man.  Scarcely  bad  Ctd- 
lot  d'Herboia  denuodad  the  abolition  of  royalty,  duuL  ac- 
clamations, apparently  unanimou*,  arose  on  areiy  side,  and 
attested  that  nie  Toice  of  one  man  had  pronounced  the 
word  dictated  by  nAoessity.  Quinette  and  Bsaire,  having 
demanded,  out  of  respect  for  the  new  instiiutiou,  that  the 
g^Tity  of  form  and  tne  aolemnity  of  refleetian  should  pre- 
side at  the  proclamation  of  the  republic,  "What  needa 
t^ere  of  deliberation,"  cHed  Or^goire,  "  when  we  are  all 
ananimouB  1  Kings  are  in  die  mora}  order  what  monMera 
are  in  the  physical;  eonita  u«  die  abode  of  criiae,  and  the 
history  of  kings  is  the  jnaityrology  of  nations."  The  youth- 
ful Ducos,  of  Bordeaux,  the  friend  and  pupil  of  Vergaiaud, 
felt  that  it  was  necessaiy  to  confound  the  voice  of  his  party 
in  the  general  voice,  in  order  that  people .  might  not  dts- 
tieguiflh  the  first  ot  the  last  partisan  of  thie  decree.  "  Let 
us  instantly  «dopt  this  measuFe,"  said  he;  "  we  have  no 
need  to  consider  it,  after  the  light  whicfa  the  lOth  of  Au- 
gust baa  difibaed.  The  coDsidenKiou  of  your  decree  of 
the  abolition  of  royalty  will  be  the  history  of  the  crimes  of 
Louis  XVI."  The  r^ublio  w»»  thus  nrotJaimed  with  a 
diversity  of  sentiments,  but  with  a  single  voice :  cast  by 
the  Jacobins  at  their  enemies  as  defiance ;  accepted  with 
acclamatitms  by  the  Qirondlsts,  ia  ordw  not  to  leave  all 
the  honor  of  patriotism  to  the  Jacobins — a  de^erate  res- 
olution, an  unknown  abyss,  into  which  r^ection  would 
lead  the  politicians,  and  giddiness  die  imprudent ;  the  only 
refuge  for  the  conntry  according  to  the  pUriots — an  obscure 
gulf,  which  each  hoped  would  swallow  up  his  rival,  by 
precipitating  himself^  into  it  with  him,  and  in  which  aU 
were  deadned  alternately  to  figure,  with  their  strug^eil, 
dieir  crimes,  their  virtues,  aiwt  their  blood. 
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Thk  proclamadon  of  tba  republic  waa  faatled  witb  the 
utmost  joy  in  tbe  capital,  the  departmentB,  and  the  Brmy : 
to  philo»ophers  it  was  the  type  of  govemmeDt  fouDd  ua- 
der  the  ruins  of  fouzteen  ages  of  prejudice  and  tyreony ; 
to  |iatriotB  it  was  the  declaration  of  war  of  a  whole  nation, 
proclaimed  on  the  day  of  tbe  victory  of  Valmy,  against  tbe 
thrones  united  to  crush  liberty ;  while  to  the  people  it  was 
'  an  intoxicating  novelty.     £acb  cidzeu  felt  himself,  as  it 


ereignty  which  the  act  of  the  Couventioa  b 
tile  brow  of  the  king  and  the  royal  family,  to  restore  it  to 
the  people.  The  nation,  relieved  from  the  weight  of  the 
throne,  una^ned  they  breathed  for  the  first  time  that  free 
and  vital  air  which  was  to  regenerate  them ;  these  hours 
of  illusion  are  so  sweet  and  ao  pregnant  with  joy  that  they 
coont  for  ages  in  human  existence,  and  history  seems  to 
pause  to  retain  and  render  them  eternal 

II. 

Those  who  most  exulted  in  them  were  the  Girondists. 
F4tion,  Brissot,  Guadet,  Louvet,  Boyer-Fonfrdde,  Duces, 
Grangeneuve,  Gensonne,  Barbaroux,  Vergniaud,  Condor- 
cet;  met  at  Madame  Roland's  that  evening,  and  celebrated 
almost  religiously  the  entrance  of  their  creation  into  the 
world  ;  and  voluntarily  casting  the  veil  of  illusion  over  the 
embarrassments  of  the. morrow,  and  the  obscurities  of  the 
future,  gave  themselves  up  to  the  greatest  enjoyment  God 
has  permitted  man  on  earth — the  birth  of  his  idea,  the  con- 
templation ofhis  worlt,  and  the  embodied  possession  of  his 
desires.  Noble  sentiments  passed  between  these  gieat 
minds.  Madame  Roland,  psJe  .with  emotion,  shot  forth 
glances  of  supernatural  brilliancy,  as  though  through  all 
the  gloi7  and  felicity  of  this  day  she  discerned  the  scaffold. 
The  aged  Roland  gazed  on  bis  wife^  and  seemed  to  ask 
her  if  this  day  were  not  the  culminating  point  of  their 
lives,  ailer  which  naught  remained  but  to  die.  F£tJon,  at 
Qnce  sad  and  happy,  felt  that  his  popularity  abandoned 
him;  but  he  had  voluntarily  abandoned  it  the  moment  it 
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wag  to  be  purchased  at  the  prica  of  blood.    Then 

of  September  had  awakened  Potion  from  bis  intoxication 

of  popularity,  and,  this  once  paet,  he  became  an  honorable 

Vergniaad,  an  whom  the  eyee  of  all  were  fixed,  as  the 
principal  author  and  the  ouly  moderator  of  the  future  re* 
public,  diaplayed  in  his  attitude  and  his  fealnrea  the  care- 
less repose  of  etronEth  previous  to  and  after  the  combat. 
He  gazed  ott  his  friends  with  a  serene  yet  melancholy 
amile,  and  conversed  bnt  little.  At  the  end  of  tbe  sapper 
he  filled  his  glass,  rose,  and  proposed  to  drink  to  tbe  eter- 
nity of  the  republic.  Madame  Rt^nd,  full  ofthe  souvenirs 
of  antiquity,  asked  Vergniand  to  scatter  in  his  glass,  mftar 
the  custom  of  the  ancients,  some  roses  from  her  -bonquet 
Vergniaud  held  oat  his  giass  and  scattered  the  leaves  on 
the  wine,  and  drank ;  then,  turning  to  Barbaioux,  "  Bar- 
baroux,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  "it  is  not  roses,  but  cy- 
press leaves,  we  should  quaff  in  our  wiite  to-nieht.  In 
drinking  to  a  reimbKc,  stsaoed  at  its  Iriitfa  with  ihs  blood 
of  September,  who  knows  that  we  do  not  drink  to  our  own 
death.  No  matter,"  added  be,  "  were  this  wine  my  blood, 
I  would  drain  it  to  liberty  and  equality."  "  Five  la  Rt- 
pubiiq*e!"  cried  all  the  guests. 

Tlus  sinister  image  saddened,  yet  did  not  discourage, 
them.  They  were  ready  to  acoapt  all  from  the  Revda- 
titm— even  death. 

m. 

After  dinner,  the  Girondists  listened  to  the  views  on  the 
state  of  the  republic,  that  Roland,  assisted  by  his  wife,  bad 
drawn  np  for  tbe  Convendon.     This  plan  openly  put  the 

Siestion  between  France  and  the  Commune  of  Paris, 
oland,  as  minister  of  the  interior,  called  on  the  Couven* 
tion  to  punish  the  disorders  of  anarchy,  and  tbe  crimes  that 
had  marked  the  interregnum  of  the  laws  irom  the  10th  of 
August  to  the  opening  of  the  new  Assembly,  and  demand- 
ed that  the  executive  power  should  bo  strengthened  in  tbe 
hands  of  the  central  government.  The  Girondists  prom- 
bed  to  support  their  mimster  in  his  progress,  and  to  curb 
the  usurpation  of  tbe  Commune  of  Paris ;  that  was,  to 
declare  war  against  Danton,  Robespierre,  aiid  Marat,  who 
reigned  at  tbe  H&tel-de-ViUe. 

This  raatoiation  of  naticwal  power  was  a  difficob  and 
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perilona  tuk  for  tbe  Oirondiats.  The  eamiii 
lanee  had  the  (tudaei^  to  order  the  airest  of  Boluid ;  but 
Danton,  infonned  of  ihis  Bosodaloiu  attempt,  and  well 
knowing  that  an  accusation  was  at  that  pflrii>d  a  sentence 
of  death,  had  haateoed  to  tbe  council,  aererelj  bkuned  hia 
colleagueti,  and  tore  up  the  warrant  for  fait  nreaL 

Roland,  from  this  day,  was  the  objectof  all  the  caluinniea 
in  Marat'a  papen  and  the  imeMtei  of  the  Actions.  Threat- 
ened at  every  moment  in  his  own  hotel  and  at  hia  public 
office,  feeUy  pnxeoied  by  a  amall  guard  of  gemdannei, 
be  was  freqnentlj  obliged  to  paaa  whole  nights  away  &om 
hiabouaet  and  whenbealeptuiere,  Madame  Rolandplaced 
piatda.mtder  his  pillow,  that  he  mi^t  defend  himself  against 
tbe  noetittnal'  attacks  rf  assassins,  or  to  avoid  tbe  inanlts  of 
tbe  mob  by  «  Tiduntaiy  death;  and  Boland,  animated  by 
^ia  ,bigh-^irited  wcman,  had  not  afanmk  irom  hia  duty ; 
while  the  Stntmdie,  an  nprigbt  and  republican  journal 
written  by  Louvet,  at  his  dictation,  attested  his  efibits  to  tc- 
tain  the  republic  in  the  paths  of  juatiBe  and  the  law. 


On  the  other  band,  Marat,  not  aatisfied  with  havhig  car- 
ried off  dM  preaaea  from  the  royal  printing  office,  demanded 
from  Roland  a  aum  of  money  for  tbe  cost  of  printing  the 
popular  patni^hlets,  which  Roland  refused.  Marat  de- 
nounced the  minister  to  the  vengeance  of  the  patriots.  Dan- 
ton  undertook  to  silence  Marat,  and  the  Due  d'Orl^ans, 
who  was  secretly  allied  with  Danton,  furnished  the  money, 
Marat,  nererthelesa,  distilled  fata  hatred  against  Roland,  his 
wife,  *nd  friends,  in  liiMS  of  blood.  The  robbery  of  the 
wardrobe,  of  the  crown,  which  took  plaoe  at  this  time,  far- 
niaked  food  for  fresh  acciisatiaaa  of  negligence  ta  complicity 
against  tlw  minister  of  tbe  interior.  Part  of  the  Taluablea 
were  found  btiried  in  tbe  Champs  EWaAea,  and  the  rest 
disappeared  witbont  leaTing  a  trace.  Danton  was  otroogly 
suspected  of  baring  employed  a  portion  of  the  stolen  treas- 
ures in  payirir  the  troops  of  DumonrieBt  and  in  bribing  the 
staff  of  the  Kmg  of  Prussia. 

Vehemently  accused  by  Marat«  Roland  replied  by  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Parisians.  His  blows  passed  by  Haiat  and 
fell  on  the  Oommnne  of  Paris,  whose  contest  with  the 
Assembly  became  every  day  more  severe.  "  To  degrade 
tbe  Nitwnal  Aaaembly,  eoteita  die  people  to  revolt,  and 
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inspire  mistrust  of  tbe  uithori^ea,  oicli  is  the  object  of  the 
productions  of  Msnit,"  said  Roland.  "  Re&d  that  of  the 
&th  of  September,  in  which  all  the  ministers,  except  Dan- 
toD,  are  held  up  to  pnbUe  blame,  and  accused  of  treason. 
Let  them  take  my  liie,  and  read  mv  works  ;  I  defy  slander 
to  find  in  tbem  one  word,  one  sentimetit,  one  act,  at  which 
I  need  blush.  During  forty  yean  of  admimstration,  I  have 
done  naught  save  good.  I  do  not  care  for  power,  and 
uxty  years  of  toil  reader  retirement  preferable  to  an  agita- 
ted life.  I  am  accused  of  plotting  with  the  faction  of  BrissoL 
1  esteem  Bnssot,  because  I  recognise  in  him  as  much  parity 
as  talent.  I  admired  the  10th  of  August;  I  shuddered  at  ' 
its  consequences  on  tbe  2d  of  September.  I  understood  the 
anger  of  the  people,  but  I  wisheil  to  prevent  assassination. 
I  myself  have  been  marked  for  a  victim.  Let  scoundrels 
provoke  assassins  to  murder  me  !  I  await  them ;  I  am  at 
my  post,  and  I  shall  know  bow  to  die." 


Brissot,  whose  name  had  become  the  deBOtninatioii  of  a 
whole  party,  had  been  compelled  to  defend  himself  against 
the  calumny  that  accused  faim  of  wishing  to  re-establish  the 
monarchy  m  France,  in  the  person  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick. Vergmaud  himself  was  outraged,  tbreatened,  and 
pointed  out  by  his  name  and  genius  to  the  assassinB  of  Sep- 
tember. ■  He  bad  twice  trampled  under  foot  the  unpopular- 
ity attached  to  him,  by  two  speeches,  in  which  he  defied 
the  enemies  of  Franca,  anil  tjirMtened  the  tyrants  of  tbe 
Commune.  Coustard  bad  just  enumerated  the  forc«s  that 
were  left  to  Dimioariez,  aad  Vergniaud  nicceeded  him  in 
the  tribune. 

"  The  details  ^ven  you  are  reassuring,"  sud  he.  "  How- 
ever, it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  some  uneasiness  when  we 
see  the  camp  of  Paris.  From  whetice  comes  this  torpor, 
beneath  which  tbe  citizens  of  Paris  are  buried  t  Let  ua 
dissimulate  nothing :  it  is  now  time  to  declare  tbe  truth. 
,  The  past  proscHpUons,  the  report  of  future,  and  tbe  inter- 
na] troubles  have  spread  abroad  coosternation  and  alarm. 
All  honorable  men  conceal  themselves  when  we  are  arrived 
at  that  state  of  things  when  crime  is  committed  with  iro- 
pi^nity.  There  are  men  in  tbe  country  who  only  show 
themselves  in  public  calamities,  as  there  are  some  noxious 
insects  that  the  eartb  ODly^produoee  in  tempeita ;  and  these 
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men  inceasantly  sursBd  Buspicion,  dietniBt,  jealousy,  hatred, 
and  vengeancB.  In  their 'aeditiouB  diaconrsee  they  render 
even  virtue  ariatocrstic,  in  order  to  have  a  right  to  trample 
it  under  foot,  and  they  democratize  crime  in  order  to  aseas- 
ainate,  without  any  fear  of  the  avrord  of  justice.  All  their 
eSbrta  tend  to  diefaonor  the  most  gtorioua  of  causes,  in  order 
to  excite  against  it  those  nations  who  were  the  most  Iriendly 
to  the  Revolution.  Citizens  of  Paris  1  I  demand  it  of  you 
with  the  profoundeat  emotion,  will  you  never  unmask  these 
men,  who  possess  naught  to  captivate  you  save  the  baseness 
of  tbeir  means  and  the  insolence  of  their  pretensions  1 
Citizens !  when  enemies  advance,  and  a  man,  instead  of 
exhorting  you  to  fly  to  arms  to  repel  them,  advises  you  in 
cold  blood  to  massacre  women  ana  disarmed  citizens,  he  is 
the  enemy  of  your  glory  and  yonr  safety.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  a  man  only  speaks  to  you  of  the  Pnissians,  to 
indicate  where  you  should  strike — when  he  urges  you  to 
victory  only  by  means  worthy  your  courage,  he  is  the  fHend 
of  your  glory,  your  prosperity;  he  wishes  to  save  you. 
Abjure  your  intastiDe  diaeensions,  hasten  to  the  camp,  for 
there  lies  your  M&ty," 

VI. 

This  harangue,  in  which  the  figures  of  Danton,  Robes- 
pierre, and  Marat  were  too  clearly  indicated  behind  the 
men  of  blood  whom  Vergniaud  held  up  to  the  exebrations 
of  France,  so  electrified  &e  Aaaembly,  that  no  one  dared  to 
reply  to  him,  and  the  faction  of  the  Commune  appeared 
for  a  moment  submerged  beneath  this  flow  of  patriotism. 
Two  daya  aAerward,  in  consequence  of  a  freah  complaint 
of  Roland  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Commune, 
Vergniaud  more  directly  apostrophized  the  instigators  of 
the  assassinations  of  September,  and  declared  war  against 
the  masked  tyranny  of  the  Jacobins.  Petitions  of  prison- 
ers prayed  that  the  safety  of  prisons  might  be  insured. 

"Had  there  been  none  but  the  people  to  fear,"  said 
Vergniaud,  "I  should  say  there  was  every  thing  lo  hope; 
for  the  people  are  just,  and  abhor  crime.  But  here  we 
have  wretches  in  pay  to  sow  discord,  to  spread  consterna- 
tion, and  drive  ua  headlong  to  anarchy.  (Applauae.)  They 
have  said  '  Let  ua  denounc&^let  us  arrest — let  ua  heap  to- 
gether in  dungeons  those  whom  we  seek  to  destroy.  We 
will  then  agitate  the  people,  we  will  let  loose  our  myrmi 
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(Ions,  we  will  establiih  a  butchery  of  buman  Seab,  when 
we  may  as  we  please  quench  our  thirst  in  blood !'  (Unan- 
imouB  and  long-continued  applause  from  the  Aeeeinblf 
and  the  tribunes.)  And  do  you  know,  gentlemen,  how 
the  liberty  of  citizeni  is  diapofled  of  by  those  men  who 
imsrine  that  the  Revolution  was  made  for  them,  and  have 
the  folly  to  suppose  that  Louis  XVI.  was  sent  to  the  Tem- 
ple in  order  that  they  might  be  enthroned  at  the  Tuileries  1 
(Applause.)  Do  you  know  how  these  arrests  are  deter- 
mined upon  t  The  Commune  of  Paris  relies  on  the  com- 
mittee M  twveiUanee,  which,  by  an  abuse  of  all  principles 
or  by  criminal  confidence,  gives  to  individuals  the  terrible 
right  of  having  those  arrested  who  appear  to  them  suspi- 
cious. They  intrust  this  right  to  other  satellites,  to  whose 
vengeances  they  must  pander  if  they  would  have  their 
own  revenges  satiated;  and  on  such  a  chain  of  delegation 
do  the  life  and  liberty  of  citizens  depend ;  in  such  hands 
is  the  public  safety  !  The  Minded  Parinans  dare  to  call 
themselves  firee !  Tme,  they  are  no  longer  the  slaves  of 
crowned  tyrants,  but  they  are  the  serfe  of  the  moet  vile 
and  execrable  wretches !  (Loud  applauses.)  It  is  time 
to  break  these  vile  chains,  to  crush  this  novel  tyranny;  it 
is  time  to  make  those  tremble  who  have  made  their  fellow* 
creatures  tremble.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  they  have  sti- 
lettoes at  their  command.  When  William  Tell  adjusted 
the  arrow  which  was  to  strike  the  fatal  apple  which  a  mon- 
ster had  placed  on  the  head  of  his  son,  he  exclaimed, 
'  Perish  my  name  and  memory,  so  that  Switzerland  be 
free!'  (Loud  applause.)  And  we,  too,  say,  'Perish  the 
National  Assembly  and  its  memory,  provided  that  Prance 
be  free !' "  (The  deputies  here  rose  by  common  assent, 
and  enthusiaatically  repeated  the  oath  uttered  by  Vergni- 
Bud.  The  auditory  imitated  this  movement,  and  mingled 
theff  voices  with  those  of  the  deputies.)  Vergniaud,  ir 
terrupted  for  a  moment,  thus  continued  :  "  Yes,  perish  tLc 
National  Assembly  and  its  memory,  if  by  its  death  it  spof 
the  nation  from  a  crime  which  would  leave  a  blot  on  tne 
French  name;  if  its  vigor  should  teach  the  nadons,  that, 
in  spite  of  the  calumnies  with  which  It  is  sought  to  beard 
France,  there  is  still,  in  the  bosom  of  that  anarchy  itself 
into  which  ruflTans  have  for  the  moment  hurled  us — there  is 
still  in  our  country  some  public  vinues,  and  humanity  is 
still  respected  I  Perish  the  National  Assembly  and  its 
memory,  if  upon  our  ashes  our  more  happy  successors 
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mfty  1k7  the  fonodatioiia  of  a  constitutioD  which  ghould  in- 
•ura  tb«  happineas  of  Franca  and  coDsaliOate  the  reign  of 
liberty  and  equtUi^  t" 

vn. 

Such  banogues  conaoled  for  the  moment  mtm  of  honest 
character,  but  were  no  duck  to  men  of  blood.  The  G-i- 
rondists  had  with  them  reason,  eloquence,  and  the  major- 
ity in  the  Assembly.  The  Jacabias  had  only  an  orgvnized 
power  in  the  committees  of  the  H6tel-de-ViI)e  and  an 
armed  force  in  the  sections  to  carry  out  their  thoughts. 
The  better  feelings  of  the  Girondists  evaporated  after  hav 
tng  sounded  forth  in  m^niloqneot  language.  The  decrees 
M  the  Jacobins  bvcoms  acts  the  day  afier  they  were  con 
ceived,  snd  they  contioued  to  brave  the  Assembly  with  im- 
punity. 

Roland  and  Vergniaud  were  of  opinion  that  the  violenL 
amd  anarchical  reign  of  the  insurrection,  under  the  name 
o(  the  Commnne,  would  cease  of  its  own  accord  on  the  day 
when  the  National  Convention  should  centralize  the  pub- 
lic will,  Bod  withdraw  within  itself  the  powen>  moment- 
arily acquired  &om  the  people  by  the  malconteats  (tnd 
proscribers.  The  jealousy  felt  by  the  departments  at  the 
encroachments  of  Paris  on  the  nation,  and  the  indignation 
excited  by  the  massacres  of  September,  could  not  fail,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  GirtHidists,  to  destroy  the  Commune,  restore 
the  executive  power,  and  place  it  m  the  hands  of  the  mosl  ■ 
worthy  and  (Rented.  This  conviction  hadrendered  tiiem  , 
patient  during  the  five  weelcs  that  had  just  passed.  The 
ConventioD  was  opened,  and  the  departmenta  hoped  every 
thing  from  this  representation  which  hod  been  bied  and 
stteagdiened^  in  so  many  great  crises ;  and  ^e  minister  of 
the  interior  promised  in  his  addresses  a  speedy  re-estobi- 
liahment  of  order. 

VIII. 

In  the  oppoute  party  a  certain  hesitation  {dauily  showed 
their  uneasiness.  The  meetings  of  the  Jacobins  had  for 
some  time  past  beenthinly  attended,  and  of  no  importance., 
The  new  members  of  die  Ccmventioa  did  not  join  it,  foi 
they  seemed  to  fear  compromising  their  own  character  by 
jiHoing  an  uMCBtion  susjwctsd  of  violesc*  and  usurps 
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tiou,  PhdoD  and  Barbaroux  contended  mcoeaBfiilly  there 
with  Fabre  d'Eglantiae  and  Chabot.  Marat  oDly  agitated 
tbe  dregs  of  tbe  populace ;  he  yraa  rather  the  Bcandal  ol 
the  Revolution  than  a  revolutionary  force,  and  he  rendered 
tbe  CoDjntune  unpopular  by  his  presence.  Dantoo  him- 
eelf  appeared  intimidated  by  tbe  jwoxitnity  of  tbe  Conven- 
tion. His  past  car«er  lay  heavy  on  his  soul;  he  would 
fain  have  caused  it  to  be  forgotten,  and  have  forgotten  it 
himself.  Two  things  were  necesaary  to  Danton,  to  impose 
hie  durable  dictatorship  on  tbe  new  Aooembly ;  an  army 
and  popularity.  He  bad  as  yet  no  army,  although  he  cher- 
ished the  idea ;  and  he  was  too  clear-sighted  a  politician 
to  reckon  for  any  length  of  time  on  his  popularity,  for 
he  felt  it  diminish  and  fade  away  every  hour.  More- 
over, his  ideaa  were  sufficiently  lofty  to  enable  him  to  de- 
spise it,.  To  judge  and  despise  his  own  popularity  is  the 
gift -of  a  statesman,  and  Dantoo  was  bom  with  it.  One 
uiing  alone  was  vranting  to  enable  him  to  seize  on  this 
part :  the.  morality  of  ambition,  and  the  innocence  of  his 
means.  His. cruelty  had  been  a  convulsioa  of  pawion  rath- 
er, than  tho  outbreak  of  a  ferocious  eoulj  it  was  system 
aqd  not  nature  that  thus  led  him  to  massacre.  He  did  not 
publicly  confess  jt,  but  be  avowed  it  to  his  wife ;  be  re- 
pented, and,  like  Sylla,  meditated  a  temporary  and  volun- 
tary retreat  from  power.  He  sufficiently  despised  his  ri- 
vals to  abandon  the  stage  to  them.  "  Po  you  see  these 
men  V  said  he  one  evening  to  Camille  Desmoulina,  when 
^>eaking  of  the  G-irondists,  Itobespierre,  and  Mant,  in  one 
of  those  familiar  moments  when  bis  pride  often  revealed 
tbe  secrets  of  his  soul,  "  There  is  not  ooie  of  them  worth 
even  the  dreams  of  Danton.  Nature  had  cast  but  two 
minds  in  the  mold  of  statesmen  capable  <^  ruling  revolu- 
tions, Mirabeau  and  myself;  after  xta  she  broke  tbe  mold." 
Thus  the  Girondists  found  the  field  almost  empty,  and 
opinion  disarmed.  One  man  alone  had  increased  in  opin- 
ion and  popularity  since  the  10th  of  August,  and  that  man 
waa  Robespierre.  Let  ub  study  htm  before  the  momant 
when  he  is  lost  in  tbe  ttuwilt  of  events. 

rx. 

Robespierre  appeared  to  be  the  philosopher  of  the  Rev- 
olution. By  a  power  of  abstraction  that  only  belongs  to 
tbtolote  convictions,  he  waa,  to  use  the  expfessioti,  eepar- 
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Bted  from  fatniMlf,  to  confound  bimaelf  with  the  people 
Hia  superiority  arose  from  the  fact  that  no  one  but  hinisell 
■eemed  to  serve  the  Revolution  for  itself,  and  he  elevated 
himself  on  his  disinterestednesa.  By  a  natural  consequence 
the  people  recognized  themselves  in  bim.  The  Revolu- 
tion was,  in  Robespierre's  eyes,  not  m>  much  a  political 
cause  as  a  religion  of  the  mind.  Deprived  of  the  external 
requisites  and  the  sudden  inspirations  of  natural  eloquence, 
he  had  cultivated  his  mind,  he  bad  meditated,  written, 
erased  to  much,  so  long  braved  the  inattention  and  aar- 
casms  of  bis  auditory,  that  he  had  at  last  given  grace  and 
persuasion  to  his  language,  end  made  his  whole  person, 
despite  his  stiff  and  tbin  figure,  his  feeble  voice  and  strange 
gestures,  an  instrumant  of  eloquence,  conviction,  and  pas- 
Crushed,  during  the  Constituent  Assembly,  by  Mirabeau, 
Maury,  Cazalda — vanquished  at  the  Jacobins  by  Danton, 
Petion,  and  Brissot — effaced  at  the  Convention  by  the  in- 
comparable superiority  of  Vergniaud's  eloquence — if  he  bed 
not  been  sustained  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  ideas  that  burn- 
ed within  bim,  and  by  the  intrepidity  of  a  will  that  felt  its 
power  of  controlling  every  thing  because  it  dominated  over 
nim,  he  would  have  long  previously  abandoned  the  strug- 
gle and  retreated  to  silence  and  obscurity.  But  it  was  far 
easier  to  him  to  die  than  to  remain  silent  when  his  silence 
appeared  to  him  a  desertion  of  his  belief.  In  this  his 
strength  lay;  he  was  the  most  convinced  man  of  the  whole 
RevolutioQ ;  for  this  reason  he  was  for  a  long  time  its  ob- 
scure follower,  first  Its  favorite,  then  its  master,  and  lastly 
its  victim.  .Hia  misfortune,  and  then  his  crime,  was  that 
of  looking  on  himself  alone  as  pure  and  talented— of  sus- 
pecting, envying,  and  hating  aU  those  who  shared  public 
opinion  with  him.  Robespierre  gained  and  merited  the 
title  of  inwrrvpUiU,  the  most  glorious  the  people  could 
award  him,  since  it  was  the  title  of  their  most  perfect  con- 
fidence, bestowed  on  him  at  a  time  when  every  one  was 
Buapected.  Rol>espterre,  who  comprehended  the  realization 
of  bis  political  philosophy  under  the  most  different  forms 
of  government,  provided  the  democracy  was  the  center, 
had  not  declaimed  against  royalty,  had  iKit  repudiated  the 
constitution  of  1791,  had  not  conspired  on  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust, and  had  not  fomented  the  republic  Doubtless  he 
preferred  the  republic  as  a  more  complete  form  of  politi- 
cal equality,  and  a  government  in  which  the  people  only 
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iDtruBted'  their  Kberty  to  themaeWefl ;  but  he  law  no  imme- 
diate and  radical  objection  in  the  democracy  preBeiring  a 
bead  in  a  king,  and  the  unity  of  power  in  a  popular  mon- 
archy. He  made  a  compact  witti  him  'because  be  aaked 
him  nothing,  he  said,  for  himself — all  for  the  people  and 
the  future. 


The  life  of  Kobespieire  bore  witness  to  the  disinterest- 
edness of  his  ideas — bis  life  was  the  most  eloquent  of  hia 
speeches  ;  and  if  his  niastBT,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  bad 
quitted  his  cottage  of  the  Chaumettes  or  EmonvilJe  to 
become  the  legislator  of  humanity,  be  could  not  have  led  a 
more  retired  or  more  simple  existence ;  and  this  poverty 
was  the  more  meritorious  aa  it  was  voluntary.  Kvery  day 
the  object  of  attempts  at  corruption  from  the  court,  the 
party  of  Miraboan,  the  Lameths,  and  the  Qirondists,  dnr- 
mg  the  two  assemblies,  he  had  foKune  within  his  reach,  and 
disdained  to  open  hid  hand ;  summoned  by  the  election  to 
fill  the  post  of  public  accuser  and  judge  at  Paris,  he  had 
resigned  aad  refused  every  thing  to  live  in  honest  and  proud 
indigence.  All  his  fortune,  and  that  of  bin  brother  and 
sister,  consisted  in  a  few  email  farms  in  Artois,  the  &rmen 
of  which,  related  to  bis  family,  and  very  poor,  paid  their 
rents  but  irregularly.  His  salary  as  deputy,  during  the 
Constituent  Assembly  and  the  Convention,  supported  three 

iiersona,  and  he  was  sometimes  forced  to  borrow  from  his 
Eindlord  or  his  friends.  His  debts,  which,  after  six  yean' 
residence  in  Paris,  only  amounted  to  4000  francs  (dClOO) 
at  his  death,  attest  his  fru^^ty. 

His  life  was  that  of  an  bonest  artisan  ;  he  lodged  in  the 
Rue  St  Honor^,  at  the  house  now  No.  396,  opposite  the 
Church  of  the  Assumption.  This  house,  low,  and,  m  a  court, 
surrounded  by  sheds  filled  with  timber  and  plants,  had  an 
almost  rustic  appearance.  It  consisted  of  aparlor  onenine 
into  the  court,  and  communicating  with  a  town  that  looked 
into  a  small  gardeo.  From  this  loZm  a  door  lad  into  « 
smalt  study,  in  which  was  a  piano.  There  was  a  vrinding 
etair-case  leading  to  the  first  floor,  on  which  the  master  of  the 
house  lived,  and  thence  to  the  apartment  of  Robespierre, 

This  house  belonged  to  a  cabinet-maker,  named  Duplay, 
who  bad  enthnaiastically  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Rev- 
olution.   Intimately  acquainted  with  several  members  of 
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th«  CoiudtDeBt  Awombl;,  DupUy  begged  to  be  introdnced 
to  Robespierre,  and  the  entire  coolbrEnit;  of  their  opintoiu 
soon  made  them  fast  friaoda.  The  dvf  oT  the  moBsacrei  of 
the  ChMsp-de-Man,  teTeral  members  of  the  Societjr  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Goutitntion  thought  that  it  would  be  unsafe 
ibr  Robespierre  to  return  to  the  Marais  thrpugh  a  city  stilt 
disturbed,  and  to  abandon  him  without  defense  to  tbe  dan- 
gen  said  to  threaten  him.  Duplay  ofiered  to  shelter  him, 
and  from  that  moment  until  the  ninth  Tbermidor  Robes- 
pierre restdad  with  the  family  of  tbe  cabinet-maker.  Lang 
acquainlwKei  a  eonunon  table;  and  their  association  for 
Beveral  jean  had  ooaverted  the  hospitality  of  Duplay  into 
tnatual  uta^raent.  The  family  ot  his  landlotd  became  a 
second  family  to  Robeepiene,  and  while  thw  adopted  bis 
opinions  they  lost  none  of  the  simplicity  of  Uieir  manners . 
or  their  religious  obaemooee :  they  oonsisted  of  a  father, 
mother,  a  bod— yet  a  youth — aod  four  daughters,  the  eldest 
of  whom  w>a  tweeqr-five  utd  Ae  youngest  eighteen.  Fa- 
miliar with  tbe  father,  filial  with  the  m^her,  paternal  with 
the  son,  tewler,  and  ^nxMt  brotherly  with  the  young  girls, 
he  inspired  and  felt  in  this  small  domeMic  circle  all.Qiose 
seAtiments  that  an  ardent  soul  Mily  iq^ires  and  feels  by 
extending  itaelf  over  a  large  space  abroad. 


Ziore  sbo  attached  his  heart,  where  toil,  poverty,  and 
retirement  bad  fixed  his  life.  El^nore  Duplay,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  his  host,  inspired  Kobespieire  with  a  more 
serious  attachment  than  ber  usters.  This  feeling,  rather 
predilection  than  passion,  w^a  more  reasonable  on  the  part 
of  RobsBpierre,  more  ardent  and  simple  on  the  part  of  the 
young  girt.  This  affection  aEforded  him  tenderness  without 
torment,  happiness  without  distraction ;  it  was  tbe  love  that 
fiHed  a  man,  plunged  all  day  in  the  agitation  of  public  life — 
repoaeof  tbe  heart  after  mental  weanness.  "A  noble  soul," 
•aid  Robespiene  of  her;  "she  would  know  equally  how 
to  die,  as  how  to  love."  She  had  been  sumamed  Cornelia. 
This  mutual  afiection,  approved  of  by  tbe  fatnily,  com- 
manded onivenal  respect  from  its  purity.  They  lived  in 
the  same  house  as  betrothed,  not  as  lovers.  Robespierre 
had  demanded  the  young  girl's  hand  horn  ber  pareota,  and 
they  had  promised  it  to  him. 

"  Ths  tot&l  want  of  fortune,  and  the  uncartunty  of  tbe 
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morrow,  prevent^  him  from  marryiog  her  antil  the  daotinj 
of  France  wtft  determiDed  on,"  he  Aaidg  "but  he  oa\y 
awaited  the  momeot  when  the  Kevolutioa  ihould  ba^deter- 
mio^  and  wholly  concluded,  ia  order  to  withdraw  from  the 
turmoil  and  Btrife,  and  marry  her  whom  he  lored,  retiring 
to  live  ID  Artois,  od  one  of  the  &nra  which  he  bad  ■•ved 
from  among  the  poueaaioaa  of  his  ftmily,  there  lo  min^ 
his  obscure  b^pmess  in  the  common  lot  of  hia  anceaton," 
Of  all  Eleonore'a  sistere,  Robeapierre  preferred  Elii^- 
beth,  the  youngeat  of  the  three,  whom  his  iellow-townaman 
and  colleague, Xeb»s,  sot^ht  in  marriage,  and  subtequeatly 
espoused.  This  young  lady,  to  whom  the  friendship  <^ 
Robespierre  cost  the  life  of  her  huabaud  eleven  tnontfas 
after  their  unioD,  has  aurriTed  i<x  more  than  half  a  century 
since  that  period,  without  having  once  I'ecanted  ber  entire 
devotiun  to  Robespieire,  and  without  hftTing  comprehend- 
ed  the  maledictions  of  the  world  against  this  brother  o£  her 
youth,  who  appeam  UiU  to  ber  awmory  to  piir«t  «>  Tirtu- 
ons,  BO  gentle  f 

XII. 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  jbitune,  inflaence,  and  ptmnlarity 
of  Robespierre  effected  no  alterations  in  his  simple  mode 
of  exiflteoce.  The  muldtuda  came  to  implore  &tot  or  life 
at  the  door  of  his  house,  yet  nothing  found  its  way  within. 
The  private  lodging  of  Robespierre  consisted  of  a  -low 
chamber,  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  gairet,  ^love  aone 
cart-sheds,  the  window  of  which  opened  upon  the  roof.  It, 
afforded  no  other  prospect  than  the  interior  of  a  small  court, 
resembling  a  wood  store,  whence  the  sounds  of  the  work- 
men's hammeTB  and  saws  constantly  resounded,  and  which 
was  continually  traversed  by  Madamo  Duplay  and  ber 
daughters,  who  there  pwfbnned  all  their  household  avoca-. 
tions.  This  chamber  was  also  aeparsted  from  that  of  the 
landlord  by  a  small  room  common  to  the  family  and  him- 
self. On  the  other  side  were  two  rooms,  likewise  attics, 
which  were  inhabited,  one  by  the  bod  of  the  master  of  the 
house,  the  other  by  Simon  Duplay,  Robespierre's  secretary, 
and  the  nephew  ot  his  boat.  This  youog  man,  whose  pat- 
riotism was  as  violent  as  his  opinions,  bunied  to  shed  hia 
blood  in  the  cause  of  which  Robespierre  was  the  spiriL 
Enrolled  as  a  volunteer  in  a  regiment  of  artilletT,  he  had 
kiBt  his  left  leg  by  a  cannon-ball  at  the  battle  of  Valmy. . 
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Tho  chaniber  of  the  deputy  of  Arras  contained  only  « 
wooden  bedstead,  covered  with  blue  damaak  ornamented 
with  white  flowers,  a  table,  and  four  straw-bottomed  chairs. 
This  apartment  served  him  at  once  for  a  study  and  dormi 
tory.  His  papers,  his  reports,  the  mBnuecripta  of  hb  dis- 
couraea,  written  by  himself,  in  a  regular  but  laDorious  hand- 
writing, with  many  marks  of  erasure,  were  placed  carefully 
on  deal  shelves  against  the  wall.  A  few  chosen  bootu  were 
also  ranged  thereon.  A  volume  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
or  of  Ibkcine,  was  generally  open  upon  the  table,  and  at- 
tested his  philosophical  and  literary  predilection  for  these 
two  writers. 

It  was  there  Robespierre  passed  the  greater  part  of  his 
day,  occupied  in  preparing  hts  d)si5burses.  He  only  went 
out  in  the  momiog  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Assembly, 
and  St  seven  in  the  evening  those  of  the  Jacobins.  His 
costume,  even  at  the  period  when  the  demagogues  affected 
the  slovenliness  and  aisorder  of  indigence,  m  order  to  flat- 
ter the  people,  was  clean,  decent,  and  precise,  as  that  of  8 
man  who  respects  himself  in  the  eyes  of  othere.  His  white, 
powdered  hair,  turned  up  it  clusters  over  his  temples,  a 
bright  blue  coat,  buttoned  over  hts  hips,  open  over  the 
breast  to  display  a  white  vest,  short,  yellow-colored  breech- 
es, white  stockings,  and  shoes  with  silver  buckles,  formed 
his  invariable  costume  during  the  wholo  of  his  public  life. 

It  was  said  that  he  desired,  by  thus  never  varying'  the 
style  or  color  of  hia  garmentB,  to  make  tho  same  impression 
of  himself  in  the  sight  and  imagination  of  the  people,  as  a 
medal  of  his  face  Would  have  caused. 

XIIL 

The  features  and  expression  of  bis  coantenance  betrayed 
the  peipotual  tension  of  a  mind  always  at  work,  but  none 
of  the  ill-will,  trouble,  or  perversity  of  a  bad  man.  These 
features  disiended  and  relapsed  into  absolute  gayety  when 
in-doors,  at  table,  or  in  the  evening,  when  around  the  wood 
fire  in  the  humble  chamber  of  the  cabinet-maker.  His 
evenings  were  all  passed  with  the  family,  in  chatting  over 
the  feelings  of  the  day,  the  plans  of  the  morrow,  the  con- 
spiracies of  the  aristocrats,  the  dangers  of  the  patriots,  and 
the  prospects  of  public  felicity  after  the  triumph  of  the 
Revolution.  It  was  the  nation  in  miniature,  with  its  sim- 
Dle  manners,  its  griefi,  and  sometimes  ita  endearments. 
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A  veiT  few  of  Robespierra's  and  Daplay's  frienda  were 
admitted  by  turns  into  this  intimacy  ;  Lameth  and  F6tion, 
at  first ;  Legendre  very  seldom ;  Merlin  de  Thionville, 
Fouch6- — whu  loved  Robespierre's  sister,  but  whom  Ro- 
bespierre did  not  like— often;  Taschereau.GofBnlial,  Pania, 
Sergent,  Plot;  an(l,evgryeTeDing,LebaB,  Saint  Just,  David, 
Coutbon,  Buonarroti,  a  Tuscan  patriot,  and  descendant  of 
Micbael  Angelo ;  Camille  Desmoolins ;  a  man  named  Kico- 
las,  a  printer  of  a  jonmal  and  of  the  orator's  speeches;  a 
locksmith  named  Didier,  a  IHend  of  Duplay's ;  and,  lastly, 
Madame  de  Chalabre,  a  noble  and  rich  lady,  an  enthusi- 
ast for  Robespierre,  devoting  herself  to  him,  as  the  widows 
of  Corinth  or  of  Rome  to  the  apostles  of  the  new  creed, 
offering  him  her  fortune,  to  administer  to  the  rendering 
his  ideas  popular,  and  adroitly  gaining  the  friendship  of  the 
wife  and  daughters  of  Duplay,  to  merit  one  look  from  Ro- 
bespierre. 

There  was  the  Revolution  discussed.  At  other  times, 
after  a  little  converaation  and  j^otting  with  the  young  ladies, 
Robespierre,  who  was  anxious  to  cultivate  the  tnind  of  his 
betrotbed,  read  to  the  family  aloud,  and  generally  from  the 
tragedies  of  Radne.  He  delighted  in  reciting  these  beau- 
tiftu  verses,  whether  it  were  to  prepare  hims^f  Jbrtbe  sen- 
ate, by  meana  of  the  theater,  or  that  be  wished  to  elevate 
these  simple  minds  to  the  level  of  those  great  sentiments 
aud  great  catastrophes  of  antiquity,  which  each  day  broaght 
nearer  to  his  part  and  their  life.  He  seldom  went  out  of 
an  evening;  but  two  or  three  times  a  year  he  escorted 
Madame  Duplay  and  her  daughters  to  the  theater ;  it  was 
always  to  the.Th6ltre  Fran^aia,  and  to  classical  represen- 
tations ;  for  he  only  liked  tragical  declamations,  which  re- 
minded him  of  the  council,  tyranny,  the  people,  notorious 
crimes,  and  exalted  virtue— theaCncal  itlixe  in  his  dreams 
and  his  relaxations. 

On  other  days  Robespierre  rrtired  Sarly  to  his  chamber, 
laid  down,  aud  rose  agam  at  night  to  work.  The  innnmer^ 
able  discourses  he  had  delivered  in  the  two  national  assem- 
blies, andtoihe  Jacobins,  the  articles  written  for  his  journal 
while  he  had  one,  the  still  more  numerous  manuscripts  of 
speeches  which  he  had  prepared,  but  never  delivered ;  the 
studied  style  so  remarkable,  the  indefatigable  corrections 
which  are  marked  with  his  pen  upon  the  manuscripts,  at- 
test his  watcbings  and  his  determination.  He  looked  to- 
art  at  least  as  much  as  to  emjnre.     He  knew  tbat  tbe  mass 
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(ore  the  bekudful  ftt  ^ut  as  mu^  «■  the  true.  He  treated 
the  people  as  gre^  vrriten  treat  posterity,  without  TBKard 
to  taek  troubles,  and  witLout  famiUaritjr,  He  clothed  bim- 
self  in  bia  philosophy  and  patriotism. 

His  only  relaxations  were  solitary  walks  in  imitation  of 
his  model,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  m  the  Champs  Elys^es, 
or  about  the  enviroos  of  Paris,  Hia  sole  companion  in  these 
perambulations  was  his  great  dog,  who  slept  at  his  chamber 
door,  and  always  followed  bis  mssMr  when  he  went  out. 
This  oolossal  animal,  well  known  in  the  district,  was  called 
Brount.  Bobespierre  was  much  attached  to  him,  and  con- 
stantly played  with  bim.  He  was  the  only  escort  of  this 
tyraut  of  opinion,  who  caused  the  ihnme  to  tremble,  and 
,  all  the  aiutooracy  of  his  conutrj  to  fiy  for  reliiga  to  other- 
lands. 

In  moments  of  extreme  agitation,  and  when  the  lires  of 
the  democrats  were  feared  for,  the  printer  Nicolas,  and 
the  locksmith  Didier,  aud  some  friends  accompanied  Ro- 
bespierre at  a  distance.  He  was  iraitated  at  these  precau- 
tions taken  without  hi*  knewledgei.  "  Let  me  leave  your 
bouse,  and  go  and  lire  alone,"  said  he  to  his  host;  "I 
compromise  your  iamily,  and  my  enemtM  will  construe 
your  children's  attachment  to  me  into  a  criiae.*'  "  No,  no, 
we  will  die  together,  or  the  people  shall  triumph,"  an- 
swered Duplay. 

Sometime  on  a  Sunday  all  the  femUy  left  Paris  with  Ro- 
bespierre, and  the  democrat,  once  moro  the  man,  amused 
himself  with  the  mother,  the  aistets,  and  the  brother  dF 
Elfloaore  in  tlM  wood  of  Veraailles  or  of  Issy. 

XIV. 

Thus  lired  this  man,  whose  power,  nothing  imixediately 
around  bim,  became  immense  when  at  a  distance  from  him. 
It  WAS,  bowerer,  a  mere  name.  This  name  existed  only  in 
opinion.  Robespierre  bad  become,  by  degrees,  the  only 
name  incessantly  repeated  by  the  people.  By  force  <^ 
producing  himself  in  all  the  tribunes  as  iLe  defender  of  the 
oppressed,  be  bad  stamped  bis  image  and  the  idea  of  hia 
patriotism  in  the  thoughts  of  this  portion  of  the  nation. 

His  residence  with  the  joiner,  his  general  life  with  a. 
family  of  honest  artisans,  bad  not  a  little  contributed  to 
iflentify  the.  n^mo  of  RobespieiTe  with  the  revolutionary 
but  honest  mass  of  the  people  of  Paris.     The  Duplays, 
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tbeir  workmen,  thtir  ftieOdB  in  dt&brent  quuters  of  tke 
capital^  apoke  of  Robeapierre  u  a  tjpe  of  truth  and  rirtue. 
Id  this  time  of  fever  of  opinion,  the  workmen  did  not  scat' 
ter  themselves  about,  as  oow,  after  their  labor,  in  places 
of  pleaflUre  or  of  debauchery,  to  pass  away  the  hours  in 
idle  eonvenation.  One  only  thought  agitated,  dispersed, 
and  reasaembled  the  moK 

Among  all  these  names  of  men,  of  deputies,  of  orators, 
reA>uiidiiig  \a  their  ears,  the  people  selected  some  favor- 
ites. They  interested  tbems^ves  for  these  parties,  were 
hostile  to  dieir  eoemies,  and  ssaalgamated  their  cause  with 
their  own. 

Mirabeau,  Potion,  Marat,  Dantoii,  Bamave,  Bobespierre, 
had  been,  or  were  still,  by  turns,  the  personifications  of  the 
multitude.  But  of  all  these  nopular  nuneSi  ncme  had  root- 
ed itself  more  gradually  asd  more  deeply  is  the  minds  of 
the  mass  than  that  of  the  deputy  of  AiniB. 

XV.. 

This  popularity  had  been  for  a  moment  eclipsed  after  the 
lOth  of  August,  by  that  of  the  men  who  took  an  active  part 
on  that  day,  such  as  Danton  and  Manrtj  but  this  fbrgetful- 
DesB  of  their  &vorite  by  the  people  was  not  of  long  dun- 

CoQvineed  that  the  hour  of  the  republic  had  at  length 
sounded,  and  that  to  remain  undecided  was  to  remain  io  a 
state  of  anarchy,  Robespierre  had  accepted  the  republic, 
and  spoken  against  the  Girondists,  with  the  view  of  oepriv- 
ing  tham  of  ^e  eovemment,  and  replacing  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  of  Paris.  Up  to  the  2d  of  SeptembK*,  he  was 
thus  associated  with  the  directors  of  the  movement  of  the 
Commune  and  the  dictators  of  Paris  at  the  H6tel-de-Ville. 
But  tbs  da.T  on  which  Dantoa  end  Marat  had  organized 
murder  and  regulated  assassination,  whether  from  a  fore- 
sight of  the  j  ust  return  of  public  indignation,  or  from  a  hor- 
ror of  blood,  Robespierre  had  ceased  to  appear  in  the  Com- 
mune, and  from  the  2d  of  September  he  attended  there  no 
more. 

The  more  odious  these  proscriptions,  contemplated  with 
indifTerence,  seemed,  the  purer  appeared  Robespierre. 
On  the  day  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Convention  he  was 
Btill  the  incorruptible  man  c^  the  Revoludon — incorruptible 
by  blood  as  he  was  by  gold.     His  name  predominated 
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•very  whsra.  The  Commnna  itself,  which  was  not  alto- 
ffflther  implicated  in  the  tWHtaaiiiatioiw  of  September,  prided 
Itself  upon  Robespierre,  and  accorded  him  all  authority  over 
its  actions. 

It  felt  that  its  morttl  force  was  in  him ;  the  OirondistB 
fek  it  also.  They  feared  Marat  little :  he  was  too  mon- 
strous to  seduce.  They  neffotiated  with  Danton,  who  was 
venal  enough  to  be  sedncod.  But  though  they  disdained 
the  still  sabaltem  talent  of  Robespierre,  he  was  the  man 
before  whom  they  trembled — the  only  one,  in  eSbct,  except 
Danton,  who  could  dispute  with  them  the  direction  of  the 
people  and  the  control  of  the  republic. 

But  Robespierre  had  long  broken  off  all  intimacy  with 
Madame  Roland  and  her  friends. 


Populari^  suffers  less  by  division  than  mnpife.  Loavet, 
BarbaTQux,  Rebecqui,  Isnard,  Ducos,  Fonfrdoe,  Lanjuinais 
—oil  these  young  deputies  in  the  Convention,  who  thought 


vith  the  entire  power  of  the  naiioual 
will,  and  to  bend  every  thing  ander  the  republican  consti- 
tution, which  they  were  about  to  examine  freely — were 
indignant  at  finding  in  the  Commune  a  usurping  and  rebel- 
lions power,  which  it  was  necessary  to  overthrow  or  sub- 
mit to,  and  in  Robwpierre  a  tyrant  of  opinion  whom  it  was 
necessary  to  call  to  account  The  letten  of  these  young 
men  to  the  departmenta  are  full  of  angry  expreuions  against 
these  agitators  of  Paris.  Reports  of  a  dictatorship  were 
spread,  partly  by  the  partisans  of  Robespierre,  partly  by 
his  rivals.  These  rumcMfl  were  accreditea  by  Marat,  who 
did  not  cease  to  demand  that  the  people  would  place  in 
one  man's  huida  the  power  and  the  ax  to  destroy  all  their 
enemies  at  once.  The  Girondists  gave  circulation  to  these 
ramors  without  believing  them.  Parties  assailed  each  oth- 
er with  suspicion.  Since  the  suspicion  of  royaJism  could 
no  longer  attach  to  any  one,  the  suspicion  of  aspiring  to 
the  dictatorahip  was  the  most  moitu  blow  parties  could 
deal  upon  thamaelveB. 

XVI. 

The  anger  and  impatience  of  the  young  Giix)ndista  did 
not  permit  them  to  make  any  of  these  refle<;tions.  They 
assembled  together  at  Barbaroux's ;  they  excited  themselves 
by  their  own  anticipations ;  they  resolved  suddenly,  and  in 
a  body,  to  attack  the  tyranny  «f  Paris,  in  the  penoa  and 
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nader  Ihe  name  of  RobeBpierre.  In  casting  npon  him  all 
the  odium  of  this  tyranny,  they  had  the  advantage  of  leav- 
ing on  one  aide  Danton,  whom  they  dreaded  much  more 
They  thought  ibui  to  attuk  the  Commune  by  the  moat 
vulnerable  of  its  triumvira,  and  doubted  not  of  an  eaay  tri 
ump h  over  it. 

The  intrepid  Vargoisud,  ashamed  of  faaving  8ubmitt«d 
fM-  a  period  of  six  weeks  to  the  insolent  tyranny  of  th« 
orders  of  the  Commune,  neither  sought  to  encouTsge  nor 
check  the  ardor  of  his  young  associates.  He  neither  fled 
&ora  nor  demanded  the  combat ;  he  declared  himself  ready 
to  accept  and  suetaiu  it.  His  soul,  his  word,  his  blood, 
were  devoted  to  the  safety  of  tlia  country,  and  to  the  pu- 
rity of  the  repuhlic. 

Si^y^,  above  all  who  at  an  early  period  was  sought  af- 
ter by  the  Oirondiats,  and  wbn  saw  Uiem  every  evening  in 
the  drawing-room  of  Madame  Roland,  gave  them,  in  laconic 
formula,  tbeir  system  of  tacdcs,  and  presented  them  with 
metaphysical  plans  of  constitution. 

The  Girondists  esteemed  him  as  their  statesman.  Si6y^, 
posBeasing  a  mind  of  vaM  foresight,  much  as  he  detested 
Robespierre,  Marat,  and  Danton,  would  have  desired,  pre- 
vious to  attacking  the  Commune,  that  the  Girondists  had 
detached  Danton  and  made  an  agreement  with  Dumouriez, 
who  guarantied  them  another  force,  irrespective  of  the 
tribune,  against  the  insurrectional  bands  of  the  HAtel-de- 
Ville,  "Do  not  risk  the  republic,"  said  he  to  them,  "in 
i  street  battle  without  having  the  cannon  on  your  side." 
Vergniaud  was  convinced  of  the  justice  of  this  expression ; 
but  the  impatience  of  youth,  the  shame  of  receding,  the 
eloquent  excitations  of  Madame  Roland,  overcame  i£  cold 
calculations. 

xvn. 

The  Jacobins  had  recruited  tbeir  forces  during  the  last 
kwo  days.     Marat  and  RoI>espierre  reappeared  there. 

The  Convention  commenced  its  labors.  It  listened  at 
first  with  favor  to  an  energetic  discourse  of  Roland,  who 
proclaimed  the  true  principles  of  order  and  legality,  and 
called  upon  the  Assembly  to  assert  its  proper  dignity  against 
the  popular  movements,  by  an  armed,  force  consecrated  to 
the  security  of  the  national  representation. 

The  moment  was  opportune  for  attacking  the  Commun* 
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uid  reprobating  its  excesses.  In  the  Kitting  of  the  S4th  of 
September,  Kemunt — a  gentleman  of  Brittany,  an  intrepid 
marine  officer,  an  eloquent  political  writer,  a  reformer  de- 
Tot«d  to  social  regeneration,  bound  from  the  firm  day  to 
the  Girondists  by  the  same  love  of  liberty,  by  the  same 
horror  of  crime—demanded  suddenly,  in  consequence  of  a 
disturbance  in  the  Champs  Elys^ea,  that  commissioners 
might  be  named  to  avenge  the  riotatioa  of  the  firat  rights 
of  man — liberty,  prcmmty,  and  the  lives  of  the  citizenB. 

"  It  is  time,"  med  Krasaint,  "  to  ru^e  scatTolds  for  as- 
sassins and  for  those  who  provoke  assassinatioD."  Then 
turning  towitrd  RobeflpierT«,  Marat,  and  Danton,  and  ap- 
pearing to  direct  a  fierce  allusion  toward  thera;  "  It,  per- 
haps," continued  he  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "leqairea  some 
courage  to  rise  up  here  agalnat  BssassiBs !"  The  Assem- 
bly trembled  and  applanded.  Tallien  moved  that  this 
proposition  be  adjourned.  "  To  adjourn  the  repression  of 
criitid,"  said  Vergniaiid,  "  is  to  proclaim  the  impunity  of 
assassination."  Fabre  d'Sglantiae,'  Sergeat,  Colhit  d'Her>' 
b<ris,  feeling tbevoselves  alluded  unopposed  Kers^nt's  mo- 
tion. Tbeyjuatiftmlthecitiaens  of  Paris.  "  The  eitiiiBnt 
of  Fans,"  cried  Lanjuinais,  "  are  in  a  state  of  stupor.  On 
my  arrii^  here  I  trembled,"     Hurmuro  arose. 

XVIII. 

In  the  midst  of  the  vicdeat  agitation  which  Keraainl's 
proposition  had  given  biitb  to,  Butot  said,  "  I  find  it  in* 
oumbent  on  ma  to  preaerve  the  ooolnen  which  appenains 
to  a  free  man.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  call  cMie's  self  republi- 
can  «nd  to  submit  to  new  tyrants.  I  am  oome  beie  vritfa 
the  confidence  of  being  able  to  preserve  the  independence 
of  my  nund.  A  public  force  is  demanded  of  you ;  this  is 
also  the  demand  which  the  minister  of  the  interior  has  ad- 
dressed to  TDU — that  Roland,  who  in  spite  of  the  calumny 
which  has  been  heaped  npcm  faim,  is,  in  your  eyes,  one  of 
the  worthiest  men  in  France.  (Applause.)  i  demand  my- 
self, likewise,  a  public  force  in  which  all  our  departments 
may  co-operate."  This  effiision  of  BuEOt's  mind  moved 
the  Convention.  Acclamations  from  puts  of  the  twnches 
of  the  deputies  of  the  departments  enoonr^ed  his  words. 
The  deputies  of  Paris  and  their  adherents  were  mute  &Qia 
consternation,  and  the  propoeitioBwas  voted.  In  the  even- 
ing the  twelve  deptiues  of  Paris  went  in  a  body  to  the 
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meeting  of  the  Jaeobiru,  to  vsct  their  snger  nnd  coDcert 
their  veng^nce.  "It  is  neoeiuiy,"  cried  Chabot,  "that 
the  Jacobins,  not  only  of  Parie,  but  of  the  whole  empire, 
BhoaMJbrce  the  CoDTcntJoii  to  give  to  France  the  govem- 
ment  of  her  choice.  The  Conrention  retrogrades ;  the 
cabalerB  talce  adrantage  of  it.  The  whtedlers  of  Bria- 
SDt'a  and  Roland's  aect  deaire  to  eatablisb  a  federal  gov- 
ernment to  rule  over  ns  by  their  departmenta." 

At  the«e  words  Potion  appeared  and  took  the  chair. 
Brissot  wrote  Uiat  he  wished  to  explain  himself  amicably. 
Fabre  d'E^lantine  attacked  Buzot,  and  denounced  hu 
morning  speech  as  prepared  by  Roland  to  prejudice  the 
mind  tn  the  Contention  against  Paris.  Potion  defended 
Buzot,  "  not  only  under  the  title  of  friend,"  said  he,  "  but 
as  one  of  those  citisens  most  devoted  to  liberty  and  the  re- 
public." Billaut-Varennea,  Ohabot,  Camille  Deamoulina 
callbd  Brissot  a  wretch.  Granpeneuve  and  Barbaroux 
menaced  the  deputation  of  Fans  by  the  azriral  of  fresh 
Marseille.  The  Sitting  was  broken  up  in  the  greatsit  dis- 
order, and  war  was  openly  dedsred. 

XIX. 

The  conflict  was  renewed  on  the  morrow  at  the  aitting 
of  the  Convention.  Merlin  rosei  "  They  speak  of  regu- 
lating the  order  of  the  day,"  said  he ;  "  nie-  onlv  order  of 
die  day  is  to  put  a  stop  to  the  mistrust  which  divides  us, 
and  which  will  sacriBce  the  public  good.  They  speak  of 
tyrants  and  dictators ;  I  demand  that  they  name  them,  and 
that  they  also  point  out  to  me  tboaewhom  I  ougfit  to  stab. 
I  challenge  Lasource,  who  told  rae  yesterday  that  a  dicta- 
torial  party  existed  here,  to  point  them  out"' 

Lasonroe,  the  friend  of  Vergniaud,  and  ahnoet  aa  elo- 
quent, rose  indignant  at  this  perfidious  appeal.  "It  4b  very 
astonishing,"  said  be,  "  that  in  thoa  challenging  me,  the 
citizen  Merlin  calumniates  me.  I  have  never  spoken  of 
a  dictator,  but  of  dictatorship.  I  s«d  that  Certain  men 
here  appeared  to  attain  the  government  by  intrigue.  This 
is  a  pnvate  conversation  which  citizen  Merlin  reveals.  But, 
ftr  from  complaining  of  this  indiscretion  on  his  part,  I  re- 
joice at  it.  That  which  I  mentioned  in  confidence  I  will 
recapitulate  to  the  tribune,  and  thereby  ease  my  miud. 
Last  evening,  among  the  Jacobins,  I  heard  trwo  thirds  of 
the  Convention  denounced  as  conspiring  against  lib«a1y 
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and  the  people.  When  I  left,  some  citizens  grouped  round 
me,  and  citizen  Merlin  among  the  raat.  I  described  to 
tbem  in  coiora  (the  warmth  of  which  I  will  not  excuse, 
when  my  country  is  at  stake)  my  uneasiness  and  grieC 
They  exclaimed  against  the  punishment  of  tnstigatoi«  to 
assassination.  I  said,  and  I  say  still,  that  this  law  can  only 
alarm  those  who  meditate  crime,  and  afterward  cast  it 
upon  the  people,  calling  themselves  their  only  friends. 
They  declaimed  against  the  proposal  of  giving  a  guard  to 
the  Conreation.  I  said,  and  I  say  again,  that  the  Conven- 
tioa  can  not  deprive  all  the  departments  of  the  republic 
of  the  right  to  watch  over  the  common  safety  and  the  lib- 
eny  of  their  representatives.  It  is  not  the  people  whom 
I  fear — it  ia  they  who  have  saved  ua;  and  since  I  must  at 
last  speak  of  myself,  the  citizens  of  Paris  saved  me;  there, 
upon  the  terrace  of  the  Feuillants,  they  turned  aside  from 
me  that  death  with  which  I  was  menaced  ;  it  was  they  who 
saved  my  bosom  from  thirty  saber  cuts.  No,  it  ia  not  the 
citizen  whom  I  fear ;  it  is  the  robber,  the  assassin  who 
stabs.  Do  you  wonder  then  T  Now,  in  my  turn,  I  chal- 
lenge Merlin.  Is  it  not  true  that  he  warned  me  in  confi- 
dence, one  day,  at  the  eomiii  de  turveillanee,  that  I  was  des- 
tined to  be  assassinated  on  the  threshold  of  my  door,  when 
going  home,  aa  well  as  many  of  my  colleagues.  Yes,  I 
dread  the  despotism  of  Pans,  I  dread  the  cabal  who  op- 
press the  National  Convention ;  I  do  not  desire  Paris  to 
become  to  the  French  empire  what  Rome  was  to  the  Ro- 
man empire.  I  detest  the  men  who,  on  the  same  day  they 
Gonimit  massacres,  dare  to  issue  mandates  of  arrest  against 
eight  deputies.  They  wish  to  attain  by  anarchy  that  rule  for 
which  they  thirst.  I  do  not  indicate  any  one.  I  follow  the 
conspirators  with  my  eye ;  I  laise  the  curtain ;  when  the 
men  I  tngnalize  shall  have  fomiahed  me  with  sufficient  rays 
of  light  to  see  them  well,  and  to  show  them  forth  to  France, 
t  shall  come  and  unmask  them  to  this  tribune,  even  ahout^ 
E  fall  un^r  their  blows.  I  shall  be  avenged.  The  na- 
ional  power  which  annihilated  Louis  ZVI.  will  annihilate 
dl  those  men  so  covetous  of  dominion  and  blood." 

Immense  applause  followed  those  words.  The  energy 
ef  Lasource  seemed  to  have  given  new  life  to  the  Assem- 
bly. Rebecqni  named  Robespierre.  "  Behold,"  cried  he, 
"  the  paity — behold  the  man — whom  I  denounce  to  you  I' 
Dantou,  who-felt  that  he  had  yet  sufficient  support  upon  both 
■idea  of  the  Convention  to  retain  his  equilibrium  and  to 
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interpose  as  a  terrible  mediator,  demanded  tbe  right  to 

"  It  iH  a  glorious  day  for  the  nation,"  said  ha,  "  it  is  a 
tt'iutnpliaut  day  for  the  republic,  which  leads  us  to  an  arai- 
cable  e:(planation.  If  there  he  any  culprits — if  there  bo 
any  perverse  man  who  desires  to  rule  despotically  over  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  his  head  ahal)  fall  as  soon  as 
be  is  unmasked.  This  imputatioii  ought  not  to  be  a  vague 
-  and  undetermined  imputation.  He  who  makes  it  ought  to 
aigQ  it.  I  will  do  it  myself,  should  it  cause  the  head  of  my 
best  iriend  to  fall.  I  do  uot  defend  the  deputation  of  Paris 
aa  a  body;  I  do  not  answer  for  any  one  (casting  a  look  of 
disdain  toward  the  bench  of  Marat).  I  will  only  speak  to 
you  of  myself  I  am  ready  to  retrace  every  action  of  my 
public  life.  For  three  years  past  I  have  done  what  I  con- 
sidered my  duty  for  the  public  good — for  liberty.  During 
my  ministry  I  employed  all  the  vigor  of  my  character,  and 
all  the  activity  of  a  citizen  fired  with  the  love  of  his  country. 
If  there  be  any  one  who  can  accuse  me  on  this  point,  let 
hiia  arise  and  speak !  There  exists,  it  is  true,  in  the 
deputation  of  Paris,  a  man  whose  opinions  exaggerate  and 
discredit  the  republican  party — that  man  is  Marat  1  Much 
too  long  have  I  been  accused  of  being  the  author  of  this 
man's  writings.  I  invoke,  as  witness,  a  citizen  who  presides 
over  you,  Potion,  who  has  in  hia  hands  tbe  threatening 
letter  addressed  to  me  by  Marat.  He  was  vritneas  to  an 
altei-cation  between  Marat  and  myself  at  the  mairie.  But  I 
attribute  these  exaggerations  to  the  veicationa  to  which  this 
citizen  has  submitted.  I  believe  that  the  dungeons  in 
which  he  has  been  shut  up  have  ulcerated  his  aoul.  Ought 
a  whole  deputation  to  be  accused  fora  few  who  exaggerate  t 
As  regards  myself,  I  do  not  belong  to  Paris ;  I  was  bom  in 
a  department  toward  which  ray  feelings  always  tend  with  a 
sentiment  of  delight.  But  who  among  us  does  not  belong 
to  one  and  every  department!  We  belong  to  the  entire  of 
France.  Let  us  bring  forward  a  law  which  pronounces 
the  pain  of  death  upon  whoever  declares  himself  in  favor  of 
the  dictatorship  or  triumvirate.  It  is  set  forth  that  there 
are  among  us  other  men  who  desire  to  divide  France  piece- 
meal. Let  us  banish  these  absurd  ideas,  by  pronouncing 
pain  of  death  against  these  persons.  France  snould  be  in- 
divisible. The  citizens  of  Marseilles  desire  to  assist  the 
citizens  of  Punkirk.  Let  us  vote  for  the  unity  of  represen- 
tation and  for  the  government.     It  will  not  be  withoitf 
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trembliug  tbat  the  Austriana  will  hear  of  this  onion.  TfaoB, 
then,  I  swear  to  you,  our  eoenries  will  be  extinguished." 

Danton  <leacended  from  the  tribune  in  the  midst  of  ap 
plause. 

Buzot,  impatient  to  bear  off  s  Ticiorv  for  Madame  Roland, 
was  not  satisfied,  on  his  part,  with  this  denial  of  judgment, 
with  these  two-edged  Taws  of  death,  and  these  equivocal 
oaths  of  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  republic. 

"And  who  has  told  yoa,  citizen  Danton,  that  some  one 
bad  dreamed  of  destroying  this  unity !  Have  I  not  al- 
ready demanded  that  it  should  be  consecrated  and  guar- 
antied by  sn  embodied  guard,  composed  of  men  sent  from 
every  department  1  They  talk  to  ui  of  oaths  :  I  place  no 
more  faith  in  them.  La  Fayette — the  Lametbs — have 
taken  them,  and  violated  tbem.  They  speak  to  us  of  a 
decree ;  a  simple  decree  is  not  sufficient  to  insure  the  in- 
divisibility of  die  republic.  This  unity  must  exist  by  deed  ; 
an  armed  force  must  be  sent  by  the  eighty-three  depart- 
ments to  surround  the  Convention.  But  all  these  ideas 
ought  to  be  unanimously  ordained.  I  demand  tbat  this  be 
referred  to  the  Commission  of  Siic." 

The  determination  of  Buzot  reanimated  the  boldness  of 
the  young  Girondists,  who  had  been  for  a  moment  discon- 
certed by  Dantou's  harangue. 

Robespierre,  called  by  his  name,  leisurely  and  slowly 
mounted  the  steps  of  the  tribune. 

XX 

"Citizeiia,"  said  he,  "in  ascending  this  tribune  to  an- 
swer the  accusation  leveled  against  me,  it  is  not  my  own, 
but  the  public  cause  I  am  about  to  defend.  When  I  have 
justified  myself  you  will  not  think  that  I  occupy  myself  for 
self,  but  fiir  the  country.  Citizen,"  continued  he,  apostro- 
phizing Rebecqoi — "  citizen,  you  have  had  the  courage  to 
accuse  me  of  the  desire  to  enslave  my  country  in  the  face 
tif  the  representatives  of  the  people,  in  the  same  place 
where  I  have  defended  their  rights — I  thank  you !  I  rec- 
ognize in  this  act  the  civism  which  characterizes  the  cele- 
brated city  (Marseilles)  which  has  deputed  you.  I  thank 
you  for  alt  that  we  shall  gain  by  this  accusation.  I  am 
designated  as  the  chief  of  a  party,  which  is  held  up  to  the 
animadversion  of  all  France  as  aspiring  to  tyranny.  Thera 
are  men  who  would  sink  under  the  weij^t  of  eucb  an  iic> 
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cusation.  I  fear  not  this  miBfortune.  ThankB  be  tender- 
ed for  all  I  faave  been  nble  to  do  for  -libertj.  It  ia  I  who 
have  combated  every  faction  for  three  years  past  io  the 
Constituent  Asaembly ;  it  is  I  who  have  battled  with  the 
court,  diadained  its  presence,  and  deepised  the  caretses  of 
a  more  seducing  party,  which  al  a  later  period  waa  ele- 
vated to  oppress  liberty,"  Numerous  voices,  fatigued  with 
this  vain  panegyric  of  himself,  interrupted  Robespierre, 
calling  on  him  to  return  to.  the  question.  Tallien  demand' 
ed  Btleiition  for  the  deputy  of  Paris.  Robespierre,  who 
no  longer  found  that  favor  and  respect  which  he  enjoyed 
among  the  Jacobins,  was  fur  a  moment  embarrassed  in  his 
speech.  He  implored  silence  from  the  generosity  of  bis 
accusers.  He  recalled  again  his  services  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. "  But  it  is  there,"  added  he,  "  my  crimes  com- 
menced ;  for  a  man  who  wrestled  so  long  against  all  par- 
ties with  a  ebarp  and  inSexible  courage,  without  securing 
any  party  to  himself,  must  become  a  butt  to  the  hatred 
ana  persecutions  of  all  the  ambitious  and  ctibalers.  When 
they  desire  to  commence  a  system  of  oppression,  their  first 
thought  must  be  to  rempvp  this  man.  Doubtless  many 
citizens  have  defended  the  rights  of  the  people  better  than 
myself,  but  I  am  he  who  can  claim  the  honor  of  the  moat 
enemies  and  persecutions."  "Robespierre!"  they  cried 
out  from  all  sides,  "  tell  us  dimply  if  you  have  aspired  to 
the  dictatorship  or  the  trinmvirate !"  Robespierre  was  in- 
dignant at  the  narrow  limits  prescribed  for  his  defense. 
The  Convention  murmured,  and  displayed  its  weariness 
by  its  inattention.  "Be  brief,  be  briefl"  echoed  from 
every  bench  to  Robespierre.  "  1  will  not  abridge  my 
discourse,"  replied  Robespierre.  "  I  recall  you  to  your 
dignity.  1  invoke  the  justice  of  the  majority  of  the  Con- 
vention against  certain  membetB  who  are  my  enemies." 
"  There  is  here  a  unity  of  patriotism,  and  it  ia  not  to  be 
disturbed  by  hatred,"  replied  Cambon  to  him.  Ducoa 
demanded  that,  fc»-  the  intareat  of  hia  accuMta,  »Ten  the 
Bccused  should  be  heard  with  attention. 

XXI. 

Aobespierre  recommenced  amid  laughter  and  sarcasm. 
-"  That  those  who  anawer  me  with  sbouta  of  laughter  and 
murmurs  form  themselves  into  a  tribunal,  and  pronoance 
my  coDdemnadoD,  will  bs  the  moit  gloriou  day  ot  my  lUe. 
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Ah  t  if  I  bad  been  the  man  to  attach  myself  to  oneof  tbeae 
pftrtieB,  if  I  h&d  covenanted  with  my  conscience,  I  would 
neither  submit  to  these  insults  or  persecutions.  Paris  is  the 
arena  wherein  I  have  sustained  these  combats  against  my 
eoemies  or  againstthe  enemies  of  the  people;  it  is  not,  then, 
in  Paris  that  my  conduct  can  be  distorted,  for  there  the  peo. 
pie  can  bear  witness  to  it.  It  it  not  tbe  same  in  the  depart 
ments.  I  beseech  you,  in  the  aalne  of  tbe  public  weal,  unde 
ceive  yourselves,  and  hear  mo  with  impartiality !  If  calumny 
without  an  answer  be  the  most  redoubtable  charge  against 
a  citiieu,  it  is  also  tbe  most  injurious  to  the  country.  I  am 
■censed  of  having  had  conterences  with  the  queen,  with 
Lamballei  I  am  rendered  responsible  for  the  cuwiesa 
phrases  of  an  excited  patriot  (Marat),  who  demanded  that 
the  natioi^  should  confide  itself  to  men  whose  iDcorru[rti- 
bility  it  had  proved  for  three  years.  After  tbe  opening  of 
tbe  Convention,  and  even  bdTore,  these  accusationB  were 
renewed. 

"  It  is  tbe  aim  of  some  to  ruin  in  public  opinion  citizens 
who  have  sworn  to  immolate  all  parties.  We  are  suspect- 
ed of  aspiring  to  the  dictatorship,  we  are  suspected  of  the 
thought  of  making  the  French  republic  a  mass  of  iedera- 
tire  republics,  which  will  be  incessantly  tbe  prey  of  civil 
fiiry,  or  of  oar  enemies.  Let  us  sifl  these  suspicions  to 
the  bottom ;  let  them  not  be  contented  with  calumniating 
me ;  let  them  accuse  me  and  sign  these  accusations  against 


XXII. 

The  impatient  Barbaroax  rose  with  the  impetuosity  of 
youth.  "  Barbaroux,  of  Marseillca,  presents  himself"  said 
be,  looking  Robespierre  in  the  face,  "to  sign  the  denun^ 
oiation.  We  were  in  Paris.  We  came  to  overthrow  the 
tbroae  with  tbe  Maneillaia ;  we  were  sought  after  in  all 
laaTtDrB,  as  atbitratom  of  power ;  we  were  conducted  to 
ibespierre's.  There  that  man  waspointedouttAiisastha 
moat  virtuous  citizen — the  only  one  worthy  of  governing 
the  republic.  We  answered  that  the  Marseillais  would 
never  bow  their  heads  before  a  dictator.  (Applause.)  That 
ie  what  I  will  s^,  and  what  I  defy  Robespierre  to  belie. 


q«a 

Sol 


And  tbey  dare  to  tell  yon  tint  a  project  oi  a  dictatoivfaip 
does  not  exiaC !  And  a  disotgamzad  Commnne  dare  to 
—  ^  '  -■'  aawMt  Bffliml, 
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who  belongs  entirely  to  the  republic  I'  And  tbii  Commone 
coslosces,  by  correBpondence  ancl  by  com  mi  Maries,  with 
every  other  commune  of  the  republic  t  And  tbey  object 
to  the  citizens  of  every  department  reuniting  to  protect  the 
national  repreaentation  !  Citizens  I  they  will  reunite,  they 
will  make  a  rampart  of  their  bodies.  Marseilles  has  fore- 
stalled your  decrees ;  she  is  up  and  doing.  Her  children 
are  oft  the  march.  If  they  must  he  conquered,  if  we  must 
be  blocked  up  here,  declare  previously  that  our  successon 
shall  assemble  in  a  certain  city,  and  we  will  die  here.  As 
to  the  accusation  that  I  have  brought  against  Robespierre, 
1  declare  that  I  loved  SobespieiTe,  that  I  eetaemed  him. 
Let  him  acknowledge  his  fault,  and  I  withdraw  my  accu- 
sation. But  let  him  not  speak  of  calumny  I  If  he  has 
served  liberty  by  his  writings,  we  have  defended  it  with 
OUT  arms  !  Citizens  t  when  the  moment  of  peril  shall  ar- 
rive,  then  yon  shall  judge  us.  We  shall  see  if  the  authors 
of  placards  will  know  bow  to  die  with  ua." 

This  contemptuous  allusion  to  Kobespierre  and  Marat 
elicited  much  applause. 

Cambon,  of  MontpelKer,  a  straightforward  and  fiery 
spirit,  who  threw  himself  with  all  the  energy  of  his  con- 
victions on  that  aide  which  appeared  to  him  just,  support- 
ed BarbarouK.  "  They  desire  to  give  us  ine  municipal 
goverment  of  Rome!"  cried  he.  "I  say  the  deputies  of 
the  south  desire  republican  unity  !"  This  cry  of  patriotism 
was  repeated  as  the  watchword  of  the  nation,  by  all  par- 
ties iu  the  hall :  "  Unity  !  wo  desire  it  all,  all,  all."  Pams. 
Robespierre's  friend,  desired  to  reply  to  Barbaroux.  Ho 
related  that  his  interviews  with  the  Marseiltais  command  era 
had  no  object  than  to  plot  the  siege  of  the  Tuilaries. 

XXIII, 

Marat,  in  his  tui-n,  demanded  to  be  heard.  At  the  name 
the  aspect,  the  voice  of  Marat,  a  murmur  of  disgust  arose, 
and  cries  of  "  A  hai  de  la  tribtme"  for  some  time  closed 
themouth  of  the  '^Jriend  of  tie  people."  Lacroix  implored 
silence  even  for  Marat.  "1  have  numerous  enemies  in 
this  Assembly,"  said  Marat,  commencing.  ("All,  all!" 
cried  the  whole  convention,  rising  from  the  benches.)  "  ] 
have  in  this  assembly  a  great  number  of  enemies,"  contin- 
ed  Marat.  "  I  call  on  them,  for  decency's  sake,  that  they 
do  not  load  a  man  vrith  reTilinga  and  threats,  who  devotes 
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himself  to  hu  country  and  their  own  aafetj;  thftt  tbej 
hear  me  an  instant  in  silence.  I  will  not  abuse  their  pa- 
tience.  I  render  thanks  to  the  hidden  hand  which  has 
thrown  among  you  a  vain  phantom  to  intimidate  week 
minds,  to  divide  citizens,  to  render  the  deputation  of  Paris 
unpopular,  and  to  accuse  it  of  aspiring  to  the  office  of 
tribune.  This  inculpation  can  have  no  appearance  of  truth 
but  in  its  application  to  myself.  Well  1  1  declare  that  my 
colleaguea,  particularly  Robespierre  and  Danton,  have  coo- 
stantly  disapproved  the  idea  oi  a  tribunate,  of  a  triumvirate, 
and  of  a  dictatorship.  If  any  one  be  guilty  of  spreading 
this  idea  among  the  public,  it  is  I !  I  invoke  the  vengeance 
of  the  nation  upon  myself;  but,  before  disgrace  or  the  sword 
&t1  upon  my  head,  listen  to  me.  In  the  midst  of  the  madi- 
inations,  the  treason  with  which  this  country  was  inces- 
santly sarrounded,  in  the  sight  of  the  atrocious  plots  of  a 
perfidious  court,  and  the  secret  conspiracies  of  traitors  io- 
cloeed  iu  the  bosom  even  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  do 
you  think  it  criminal  in  me  to  have  proposed  the  only 
means  of  retaining  ourselves  on  the  brink  of  the  ever  yawn- 
ing abyss  ?  When  the  constituted  authorities  served  only 
tu  shackle  liberty,  to  protect  conspiracies,  and  to  cut  the 
tbrosts  of  patriots  with  the  arm  of  the  law,  will  you  make 
it  a  crime  on  my  part  that  I  have  brought  down  upon  the 
heads  of  traitors  tlie  avengiiig  ax  of  the  people  1  No ;  if 
you  imputed  it  to  me  as  a  crime,  the  people  would  belie 
you.  For,  obeying  my  voice,  they  felt  that  the  means  I 
proposed  were  those  only  which  could  save  the  country ; 
and,  become  dictators  tbemselves,  they  alone  knew  how  to 
disencumber  themselves  of  traitors.  I  have  trembled  my- 
self at  the  impetuous  and  disorderly  movements  of  the 
people,  when  I  saw  them  prolonged ;  and  that  these  move- 
ments might  not  be  eternally  purposeless  and  mistaken, 
I  have  demanded  that  the  people  should  name  a  good  aU 
izen,  wise,  just,  and  firm,  known  by  his  ardent  love  of  lib- 
erty, tu  direct  their  acts,  and  make  them  useful  to  the 
public  safety  and  welfare.  If  the  people  could  have  felt 
the  justice  uf  this  measure,  and  had  adopted  it  on  the  mor- 
row uf  the  taking  the  Bastille,  it  would  have  brought  low 
the  heads  of  five  hundred  mschinators,  all  would  now  have 
been  tranquil,  traitors  would  have  trembled,  and  liberty 
and  justice  would  be  established  in  the  empire.  Trouble 
is  not  yet  past.  Already  100,000  patriots  have  been  slaugh- 
tered because  my  voice  vras  not  attended  to;  100,000  oCh- 
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vn  will  yet  meet  the  same  fate.  If  the  people  lose  (brc«, 
anarchy  will  have  no  end.  Am  I  accused  of  ambittoua 
views  1  Look  at  m«  and  judge  me."  He  pointed  with 
bis  forefinger  to  his  dirty  Band  kerchief,  which  enveloped 
bis  aching  head,  and  shook  the  tattered  fulds  of  his  waist- 
coat upon  his  naked  breast.  "If  I  bad  wished,"  continued 
he,  "  to  put  a  price  upon  my  silence ;  if  I  had  desired  a 
place,  I  should  have  become  ihe  object  of  court  favor. 
Well !  what  has  been  my  life  1  I  am  vjluntarily  shut  up 
in  subterraneous  cells.  I  am  condemned  to  misery  and 
every  danger.  The  blades  of  20,000  assassins  were  sus- 
pended over  me,  and  I  preached  the  truth  with  my  head 
almost  upon  the  block.  Let  those  who  have  [his  day  re- 
suscitated the  phantom  of  the  dictatorship,  unite  with  me 
and  let  ihem  proceed,  with  true  patriots,  to  those  great 
measures  which  are  alone  capable  of  insuring  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people  for  whom  1  would  sacrifice  my  life. 

XXIV. 

A  ailence  of  stupor  followed  this  speech.  Marat,  supe- 
rior on  that  day  in  audacity  to  Danton,  and  even  to  Robes- 
pierre, had  mastered  hia  two  rivals  and,  astonished  the  Con- 
vention. Alone  against  all,  he  had  dared  to  speak  as  a 
tribune  who  devoted  himself  to  the  poniards  of  a  patrician 
assembly,  convinced  thai  the  people  were  at  the  gate  to 
defend  him  or  to  avenge  him.  His  words  distilled  the 
blood  of  the  3d  of  September.  He  demanded  a  national 
executioner  for  each  institution.  Vergniaud  collected  his 
feeling  of  horror,  and,  with  his  bead  inclined,  ascended  the 
steps  of  the  tribune. 

XXV. 

"  It  is  a  misfottune,"  smd  he,  "  to  be  compelled  to  suc- 
ceed a  man  in  this  tribune  against  whom  a  aeeree  of  acei- 
tatitm  has  been  issued,  and  who  has  raised  his  audadoui 
head  above  the  law !  a  man,  in  short,  dripping  with  calum- 
ny, with  hatred,  and  with  blood  !"  Murmurs  arose  a^inat 
the  expressions  of  Vergniaud.  Ducos  cried  out,  "If  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  hear  Marat,  I  demand  that  Verg- 
oia:id  be  heard."  The  tribunes  stamped,  and  vociferated 
for  Marat.  The  president  was  obliged  to  remind  the 
spectators  of  the  respect  due  to  the  representation.     Ver^ 
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niauil  read  the  circular  of  the  Coromune  to  the  depart- 
ments, incitine  them  to  imitate  the  maasacres  in  the  pris- 
oDB.  He  reminded  them  that  the  Commune,  by  Robes- 
pierre's instrumentality,  had  denounced  a  plot,  contrived, 
according  to  him,  by  Ducos,  Vergniaud,  Brissoi,  Guadet, 
Lasource,  and  Cpndorcet,  the  object  of  which  was  to  de- 
liver France  to  tne  Duke  of  Brunswick,  "  Robespierre," 
said  he,  again,  "  whom  until  now  I  have  addressed  with 
esteem — "  "  That  ia  false,"  cried  Sergent.  "  As  I  speak 
without  bitterness,"  pursued  Vergniaud,  "  I  felicitate  my- 
self upon  a  negation  which  proves  to  me  that  Robespierre 
also  may  have  been  calumniated.  But  it  is  certain  that, 
in  this  writing,  poniards  are  called  for  to  be  directed 
against  the  Assembly.  What  shall  I  say  of  the  formal  in- 
vitation made  herein  for  murder  and  aasassiQation  1  The 
§ood  citizen  throws  a  veil  over  partial  disorders.  He  en- 
eavora  to  dispel,  as  much  as  lies  in  his  power,  the  stains 
which  would  tamisb  the  history  of  so  memorable  a  revolu-  • 
lion."  Boileau,  a  friend  of  the  Girondists,  succeeded  Verg- 
niaud, and  read  to  the  Convention  some  phrases  of  Marat's 
journal,  which  incited  the  massacre  of  the  deputies.  "  Oh, 
people !  expect  nothing  more  from  this  Assembly !  Fifty 
years  of  anarchy  await  you,  and  you  will  not  escape  it  hut 
through  a  dictator,  a  true  patriot,  and  a  statesman,"  Cries 
of  fury  broke  out  against  Msrat.  Some  voices  demanded 
that  he  should  be  conducted  to  the  Abbaye.  Marat  en- 
countered this  storm  with  intrepidity ;  he  himself  read  a 
page  from  his  journal  of  the  morning,  wherein  he  spoke 
with  more  moderation  and  decorum. 

"  You  see,"  added  he,  "  on  what  hangs  the  life  of  the 
most  approved  patriot  1  If,  by  tho  negligence  of  my  print- 
er, my  justification  had  not  appeared  this  morning  iu  these 
pages,  you  would  have  devoted  me  to  tho  sword  of  tyrants ! 
la  this  rage  worthy  of  free  men  t  But  I  fear  nothing  under 
the  sun !"  At  these  words,  drawing  a  pistol  from  his  breast, 
he  applied  the  muzzle  to  his  forehead.  "  I  declare,"  said 
he,  "  that  if  the  decree  of  accusation  had  been  leveled  at 
me,  I  would  have  blown  roy  brains  out  at  the  foot  of  this 
tribune,"  Then,  modulating  bis  voics,  and  as  if  overwhelm- 
ed by  the  ingratitude  of  bis  enemiea,  "  Behold,  then,  the 
fruits  of  three  years'  confinement  in  the  dungeon,  and  of 
the  anguish  endured  for  the  salvation  of  my  country," 

At  these  words  a  crowd  of  deputies,  among  whomCam- 
bon,  Ooupilloau,  Rebecqui,  and  Barbaroux  approached  the 
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tribune  with  menacing  gestar«B.  "To  the  gnillottnel  to 
the  guillotine  !"  cried  furious  voices  from  all  parts  to  bim. 

He  waa  torn  from  tiie  tribune  amtd  the  most  violent 
clamor.  Partly  through  pity,  and  partly  throuKh  weari- 
ness, the  Assembly  forgot  Marat,  voted  for  the  inaivisibility 
of  the  empire,  and  separated. 

Or  the  following-  inot'ning  Marat  triumphed  in  his  pages 
over  the  weakneaa  of  his  enemies. 

A  friend  of  Brissot  being  desiroua  of  withdrawing  from 
the  hall  before  the  end  of  the  sitting,  the  officer  on  guard 
prevented  him.  "Be  cnutinua  bow  you  expose  yourself  to 
the  mob,"  said  he ;  "  they  are  for  Marat.  I  have  just  paased 
them.  They  are  excited.  If  the  decree  of  accnsation  be 
carried  against  the  friend  of  the  people,  many  a  bead  will 
tie  low  this  evening." 

XXVL 

Snch  was  the  first  demonstration  of  the  Girondists:  bad- 
ly prepared  and  ill  sustained  by  the  principal  orators,  lim- 
ited in  its  plan,  indecisive  and  abortive  in  its  result,  it  did 
not  aaeure  their  empire.  Robespierre  came  forth  from  it 
more  popular,  Danton  more  important,  Marat  with  greater 
impunity. 

Marat  had  no  country.  Bom  in  the  village  of  Baudry, 
of  obscure  parentage,  in  that  cosmopolitan  Switzerland, 
whose  sons  seek  fortune  in  the  wide  world,  he  had  quitted 
his  native  mountains  at  an  early  age  and  forever.  He  had 
wandered  until  he  was  forty  years  of  age  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  in  France.  Impelled  to  and  fro  by  that  vague 
inquietude  which  forms  the  principal  feature  in  the  temper 
of  the  ambitious;— preceptor,  scholar,  physician,  pbiloao- 
phcr,  and  politician — bo  had  moved  in  every  sphere  and 
every  profession  wherein  fortune  or  glory  could  be  found. 
He  had  found  only  indigence  and  tnmuU.  Voltaire  had 
not  disdained  to  rail  at  his  philosophy.  The  celebrated 
Professor  Charles  had  refuted  his  medical  ideas.  The  ir- 
ritated Marat  had  answered  the  critic  by  abuse,  and  bad 
fought  a  duel  with  Charles.  Criminal  legislature  had  in 
after  years  become  the  theme  of  his  reflections.  This 
apostle  of  wholesale  murder  bad  concluded  by  abolition  of 
the  penalty  of  death.  Without  talent  in  the  expression  of 
tiis  ideas,  without  decency  in  his  intercourse  with  toanlcind, 
s  iciety  was  not  open  to  him.     His  soured  mind  and  aufiei^ 
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iDg  frame,  however,  hmd  obtained  him  the  love  and  pitj  of 
that  people  who  were,  like  himaelf,  despised.  He  bad  con- 
tracted with  the  ma»a  the  cousanguiaity  of  tuioeiy  and  op- 
preaaion.     In,  revenging  bimaelf  he  had  sworn  to  avenge 

xxvn. 

Over  this  sjatem  he  had  brooded  for  some  yeara,  when 
the  Revolution  arrived  and  gave  it  scope.  Marat  was  tbea 
in  a  low  and  humiliadDg  emplojr  for  a  man  of  his  genius, 
viz.,  veterinary  physician  to  the  stables  of  the  Count  d'Ar- 
tois.  Borne  away  by  the  popular  movements  in  the  early 
part  of  '89,  he  threw  himaelf  among  them  for  the  purpose 
of  accelerating  matters.  He  sold  even  his  bed  to  pay  the 
printer  for  hia  first  pages.  He  three  times  changed  the 
title  of  his  journal — its  spirit  never.  It  was  the  bawling 
of  the  people,  concocted  each  night  in  letters  of  blood,  and 
demanding  each  morning  the  heads  of  traitors  and  conspir- 
ators. Marat  never  left  one  retreat  but  to  go  to  another. 
Pursued  in  1790  by  La  Fayette,  Danton  extended  his  pro- 
tection to  hira,  and  concealed  him  in  the  house  of  Made- 
moiselle Fleury,  an  act'resa  of  the  Theatre  Fran9aia.  Sus- 
pected in  this  asvlum,  he  fled  to  Versailles,  to  Bassal's, 
curate  of  the  psnsh  of  St.  Louis,  and  afterward  his  col- 
league in  the  Convention.  These  brothers  of  the  new 
religion  visited  and  mutually  assisted  each  other.  Again 
accused,  the  butcher  Legendre  hid  him  in  his  cave.  The 
vaults  of  the  convent  of  Cordeliers  afibrded  him  shelter 
afterward — he  and  his  fellow  prisoners — until  the  lOih  of 
August.  He  came  out  of  them,  borne  in  triumph  to  enter 
the  tribune  uuder  the  patronage  of  Danton,  there  to  con- 
coct the  massacres  of  September.  * 

A  stranger  until  then  to  all  parties,  but  dreaded  by  all, 
the  Jacobins,  at  the  demand  of  Chabot  and  Taschereau, 
recommended  hira  to  the  electors  of  Paris.  The  terror  of 
hia  name  favored  him,  and  be  was  chosen. 

He  lived  then  in  a  small  apartment  in  a  street  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Cordeliers,  with  a  woman  who  had 
attached  herself  to  his  fortunes.  This  woman,  still  young, 
bore  in  her  pallid  and  meager  features  evidence  of  the 
miaery  ahe  had  endured  with  bim  and  for  him.  She  was 
the  wife  of  his  printer,  whom  Marat  bad  seduced  and  car- 
ried oS*  from  ber  husband.     Devoted  to  him,  and  to  a  wan* 
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dering  sncl  checkered  life,  she  Buffered  the  ignominy  of  hit 
name.  Mistress,  accomplice,  seirant  of  Marat,  she  had  ac- 
cepted all  this  drudgery  to  Buffer  or  to  die  with  him.  Ma- 
rat's communication  with  the  living  world  was  only  through 
this  woman  and  the  foreman  of  the  printer  of  his  journal. 

Nevertheless,  his  heart  was  not  always  so  hardened  as 
not  to  relent  under  the  theory  he  had  adopted.  He  pOB- 
sesaed  gleams  of  virtue  and  moments  of  compassion;  yet 
the  resentment  he  entertained  against  his  nattva  country 
was  only  to  be  extinguished  by  the  blood  of  his  compa- 

XXVIII. 

The  outward  appearance  of  Mantt  revealed  hii  inward 
BouL  Of  low  stature,  thin,  and  bony,  his  body  appeared  as 
if  consumed  by  an  internal  fire ;  gall  and  blood  were  mark- 
ed upon  his  skin  ;  his  eyes,  although  prominent  and  full  of 
insolence,  appeared  to  shrink  from  the  glare  of  full  day- 
light ;  his  mouth,  deeply  clefl,  as  if  to  vent  abuse,  had  the 
habitual  sneer  of  disdain.  He  knew  the  bad  opinion  en- 
tertained of  bim,  and  seeraed  to  brave  it.  He  carried  his 
head  high  and  a  little  inclined  to  the  right,  as  if  in  defiance. 
The  tnttjuble  of  hia  countenance,  seen  from  a  distance  and 
lighted  from  above,  possessed  brilliancy  and  force,  hut  want 
ofnnity;  all  his  features  changed  with  his  thoughts.  Itwaa 
the  opposite  to  the  countenance  of  Robespierre,  always  sys- 
tematically unmoved — the  one  in  constant  meditation,  the 
other  in  continued  action.  The  very  contract  to  Robes- 
pierre, who  affected  cleanliness  and  elegance,  Marat  was 
ordinary  and  dirty  in  his  person;  shoes  without  bucklea, 
the  soles  full  of  nails ;  trowsers  of  coarse  material,  and 
stained  with  dirt;  wearing  the, short  wsistcoat  of  the  ard- 
san,  his  shirt  thrown  open  upon  his  breast,  displaying  the 
muscles  of  his  neck ;  thick,  clunuy  hands,  closed  fist,  his 
gi'easy  hair,  into  which  he  was  constantly  thrusting  his  fin- 
gets — he  appeared  to  desirs  that  his  person  should  be  the 
living  einbletn  of  hia  sooial  system. 

XXIX. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  the  Girondists  had  skillfiilly 
selected  to  dishonor,  and  in  him  the  faction  of  the  Com- 
mune which  was  opposed  to  them.  Attacked  by  them,  abati- 
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doned  by  Dsnton,  disowned  by  Robeapieire,  Marat  just 
escaped  from  tfaem  by  the  aole  energy  oi  his  attitude,  and 
the  freedom  of  bis  language.  The;  felt  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  reoew  the  combat  to  achieve  the  victory,  or  bow 
their  heads  to  the  triumvirate.  It  was  the  moment  for  the 
Convention  to  appoint  new  ministera,  or  maintain  the  min- 
istry of  the  10th  of  August.  Roland,  Danton,  Servan,  ten- 
dered their  resignations,  unless  a  formal  and  explicit  in- 
vitation from  the  new  Assembly  re-established  their  power, 
by  legitimatizing  their  authority. 

The  discussion  opened  upon  this  point.  Buzot,  the  or- 
gan of  Roland,  demanded  that  the  Convention  should  dis- 
charge Servan,  minister  of  war,  from  his  duties,  as  illness 
prevented  bim  from  fulfilling  them.  "  I  would  implore 
banton  to  remain  at  hie  post,  if  he  bad  not  three  times 
declared  his  desire  to  retire.  We  possess  the  right  of  in- 
viting him — we  have  no  right  to  constrain  him.  As  to  Ro- 
land, it  is  a  strange  p5licy,  that  of  not  wishing  to  render 
justice,  I  will  not  say  to  great  men,  but  to  virtuous  men 
who  have  merited  confidence.  Roland  is  my  ftiend ;  I 
know  him  to  be  an  honest  man  ;  all  the  departments  know 
him  as  well  as  I  do.  If  Roland  remains,  it  is  a  sacrifice 
he  makes  to  the  public  good ;  for  he  thus  renounces  the 
honor  of  retaining  his  seat  among  yon  as  deputy;  if  he 
does  not  remain,  he  loses  the  esteem  of  all  honest  men." 
"  I  demand,"  said  Phillipeaux,  "  that  the  invitation  be  ex- 
tended to  Danton."  "  I  declare,"  replied  Danion,  "  that 
I  refuse  an  invitation,  because  I  believe  such  is  not  worthy 
of' the  dignity  of  the  Convention."  "And  I,"  resumed 
Barrfire,  "  oppose  any  proceeding  of  the  Convention  to 
retain  the  ministers."  Danton  rose  again,  impatient  at  a 
debate  which,  in  itself,  was  a  homage  to  the  name  of  Roland. 
"Nobody,"  said  hb,  with  feigned  deference,  "renders  more 
justice  than  myself  to  Roland;  but  if  you  give  him  this 
invitation,  act  similarly  to  his  wife;  for  every  one  knows 
that  Roland  was  not  alone  in  his  department:  for  myself, 
[  was  alone  in  mine."  Roars  of  malevolent  laughter  broke 
liiit  from  the  benches  of  the  Jacobing  at  these  words ;  mur- 
iniara  of  the  majority  checked  and  reproached  Danton  for 
the  indecorum  of  his  allusion  ;  this  discontent  irritated  him. 
''  Since  I  am  compelled  openly  to  avow  what  I  think,  I  can 
recall  the  moment  when  confidence  was  so  entirely  de- 
stroyed, that  the  ministry  was  at  an  end,  and  Roland  him- 
self ccntemplated  leaving  Paris."     "  I  bave  a  knowledge 
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of  that  fact,"  replied  LouTet ;  "it  was  when  the  atreeta 
were  hung  with  disgusting  placards  of  the  most  atrocious 
calumny  {numerous  cries  of,  '  it  was  Matat') :  alarmed  for 
public  affairs,  frightened  for  Roland  himself,  I  went  to 
Bpealc  to  him  of  his  danger.  '  If  death  meuaces  nia,'  said 
be,  '  I  must  await  it — that  will  be  the  last  crime  of  the  fac- 
tion.'    Roland  might  then  have  lost  some  confidence,  but 

_ho  retained  his  courage."  Vala*^  suppoiTed  Louvet,  and 
defended  Roland.  "  Arislides  has  been  cited  to  you.  If 
the  Athenians  inflicted  the  punishment  of  ostracism  upon 
this  just  man,  they  expiated  their  injustice  by  recalling  bim. 
If  Rome  exiled  Camillui,  Camillus  was  avenged  by  his 
retuni  to  his  country.  Th«  names  of  Roland  and  Servan 
are  sacred  to  me."  (Thie  effuiion  of  friendship  was  ap- 
plauded.) "  What  signifies  it  to  the  country,"  resumed 
Lasource,  "  whether  Roland  possesses  an  intelligent  wife, 
who  inspires  him  with  her  resolutions,  or  that  he  draws 
them  up  himself  1  (Applause.)  This  little  matter  is  un- 
worthy of  Danton's  talent.  (General  applause.)  I  will  not 
■ay,  with  Danton,  that  it  is  Roland's  wite  who  goveins;  that 
vnmid  be  to  accuse  Roland  of  inaptitude. .  As  regards  want 
of  enerey,  I  will  say  that  Roland  has  replied  with  coui-age 
to  the  <^fftm&tory  placards  with  which  it  was  sought  to  stam 
the  virtue  of  an  honest  man.  Has  he  not  constantly  ex- 
tolled order  and  the  laws  t  Haa  he  ever  forborne  to  un- 
mask the  agitators  "i  (Applause.)  Ought  one,  however,  to 
invite  him  to  remain  in  the  ministry  1  No!  Misfortune  of 
grateful  nations !  I  say  with  Tacitus ;  '  Gratitude  has  been 
the  misfortune  of  nations,  because  it  is  that  which  has  con- 
ttituted  kings.'  "     (Fresh  applause.) 

This  clever  intervention  nf  a  friend  of  Roland's  eluded 
tLe  question  vritbout  determining  it,  and  left  the  honor  of 
magnanimity  to  the  Girondists.  On  the  following  day  Ro- 
land wrote  one  of  those  letters  to  the  Convention,  read  in 

~  the  public  meeting,  and  which  gave  him  indirectly  speech 
in  the  Convention,  and  the  influence  of  his  wife's  talent  in 
general  opinion.  These  letters  to  the  constituted  authori- 
ties, to  the  departments,  and  to  the  Convention,  were  the 
discourses  of  Madame  Roland.  She  competed  thus  with 
Vergniaud,  she  wrestled  against  Robespierre,  she  crushed 
Marat.  Her  genius  was  felt,  her  sex  unknown.  She  fought 
masked  in  the  milie  of  parties.  "  The  Convention,"  said 
Roland  in  hia  letter,  "has  shown  its  wisdom  in  not  desiring 
to  grant  to  a  man  the  importance  which  a  sotec 
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to  remain  in  the  ministry  would  appear  to  bestow  upon  his 
name.  But  its  deliberation  honors  me,  and  has  very  clearly 
pronounced  its  desire.  That  request  satisfied  me.  It  opens 
to  me  the  career.  I  espouse  it  with  coarage.  I  remain  in 
the  ministry.  I  remain  because  there  are  danger  to  court. 
I  brave  them  and  fear  nothing,  since  the  salvation  of  my 
country  is  the  object  in  view.  I  devote  myaelf  even  to  the 
death.  I  bave  been  accused  of  wanting  courage.  I  ask 
where  was  tbe  courage  during  those  mournful  days  which 
succeeded  the  3d  of  September,  in  those  who  denounced, 
or  those  who  protected  assassina  1" 

These  direct  allusions  to  the  Commune  of  Paris,  to  Dan- 
ton,  and  to  Robeapieire,  were  a  declaration  of  war,  or  the 
irritation  of  an  outraged  woman,  which  rendered  her  supe- 
rior to  the  cold-blooded  feeling  of  policy.  She  thus  thrust 
tbe  indecisive  Danton  back  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemies 
of  tbe  Girondists. 

Danton  became  irreconcilable.  They  endeavored  still  to 
remove  Danton,  and  to  brine  him  over  to  the  party  which 
was  the  most  analogous  to  his  disposition  as  a  statesman. 
He  lent  himself  to  their  views  for  a  moment  Prolonged 
anarchy  was  repugnant  to  him.  He  feigned  more  defer- 
ence toward  Robespierre  than  he  really  felt.  He  openly 
avowed  his  disgust  toward  Marat.  He  esteemed  Roland, 
he  bad  admired  bis  wife.  The  eloquence  of  Yergniaud 
filled  bim  with  enthusiasm.  His  mind  was  too  strong  to 
entertain  a  sentiment  of  envy.  His  heart  could  not  bear 
malice.  His  alliance  with  the  Girondists  was  easy,  and 
would  bave  armed  the  theories  of  Vergniaud  with  tbe 
power  of  execution,  in  which  that  Platonic  author  waa 
deficient. 

The  Girondist  party  had  but  heads — Danton  would  have 
been  their  hand. 


XXX. 


Dumouriez  was  most  anxious  for  tbia  leconcilistioti  be 
tween  Danton  and  the  Girondists.  It  aSbrded  to  France  a 
government  which  be  had  endeavored  to  carve  out  with  bis 
aword.  At  his  table  he  associated  Danton  with  the  piin- 
cipal  leaders  of  the  Girondist  party.  In  Paris,  the  assem- 
blies of  the  Convention,  ruled  by  the  friends  of  Roland  and 
Danton ;  at  the  frontiers,  Dumouriez  insuring  the  army  to 
the  Convention,  and  dazzling  public  opinion  by  &eah  vicco- 
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nes,  would  certainly  save  the  nation  without,  and  cooaoli- 
data  the  government  within.-  This  plan,  developed  by 
Dumouriez,  and  adopted  by  the  majority  of  his  guests, 
seduced  every  mind. 

Fetion  adhered  to  it;  SiSyds,  Condorcet,  Oenaonn^,  Brio- 
Bot  recognized  its  necessity. 

But  Buzot,  Guadet,  Barbaroux,  Duces,  FonfHde,  Rebec- 
qui,  whose  ideas  of  republicuiism  were  of  unspotted  puri- 
ty, only  bound  ibemsetves  to  these  concessions  vritb  visible 
repugnance,  as  they  made  thetn  tacidy  agree  to  the  aaaat- 
sinations  nf  September.  "  All  I  except  impunity  to  mur- 
derers and  their  accomplices,"  cried  out  Guadeton  with- 
drawing. Danton,  irritated,  but  restraining  bis  anger, 
undei'  the  appearance  of  indifference,  went  to  him  and 
endeavored  to  bring  him  over  to  more  moderate  views. 

"Our  separation,"  said  he,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  "is 
the  rending  into  pieces  of  the  republic.  The  factions  will 
devour  us  one  after  the  other,  if  we  do  not  choke  them  at 
the  first  moment.  We  shall  all  die— you  the  first."  "It  is 
not  by  pardoning  crime  that  the  pardon  of  the  wicked  is 
obtained,"  replied  Guadet,  dryly.  "  A  pure  republic  or 
death ;  this  is  the  combat  we  are  about  to  abandon."  Dan- 
ton  sorrowiully  let  iail  the  hand  of  G-uadet.  "  Guadet," 
said  be  to  him,  with  a  prophetic  voice,  "  you  know  not  how 
to  sacrifice  your  resentment  ibr  the  good  of  your  country. 
You  know  not  how  to  forgive.  You  will  be  the  victim  of 
your  own  obstinacy.  Let  us  act  together,  or  the  wave  of 
the  Revolution  overwhelms  us.  We  could  stem  it  united-^ 
disunited  it  will  overpower  ua  1  Adieu !"  The  conference 
was  broken  ;  Danton  was  thrown  hack  on  Robespierre, 
and  the  direction  of  the  Convention  left  to  chance. 

Nevertheless  Danton,  who  foresaw  anarchy,  and  who 
dreaded  Robespierre,  privately  contracted  with  Dumouriez 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  against  their  common 
enemies.  A  glance  had  sufficed  the  hero  of  Valmy  to  form 
hisjudgment  of  the  Girondists.  "  They  are  exiled  Romans," 
said  he  to  his  confident,  Westennami,  "  The  republic,  aa 
they  understand  it,  is  but  the  romance  of  a  woman  of  mind 
They  are  about  to  intoxicate  themselves  with  fine  words, 
while  the  people  will  get  drunk  with  blood '  There  is  only 
one  man  here,  and  that  man  is  Danton."  From  that  day 
Dumouriez  and  Danton  secretly  laid  open  their  thoughts  to 
each  other.  These  two  men,  henceforth  united,  bad,  how- 
ever, still  a  last  interview  with  the  Girondints  at  Madams 
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tbrfand's.  It  bad  bflen  sRid  that  tbe  iDStinct  of  the  fntitra 
warned  them  of  die  dangfir  of  their  i-upture,  and  they  sought 
still  to  coalesce.  Madame  Roland  covered  the  golf  which 
separated  the  two  parties  with  seductions  and  slhirenienta. 
Vergniaud  tendered  his  pure  and  generous  hand  to  that  of 
the  repentant  Danton.  Louvet  immolated  Robespierre 
and  Marat  under  his  sarcasm,  at  the  price  of  the  bitter 
tangfaof  his  friends,  and  the  contempt  of  his  rival.  Duraou- 
ries  told  of  his  wars,  and  promised  Belgium  to  the  republic 
in  tbe  spring,  if  the  republic  would  only  exist  till  then.  All 
hearts  appeared  to  open  themselves.  Enthusiasm  fur  the 
country  transported  tbeir  minds  for  the  moment  to  a  region 
inaccessible  to  tbe  schisms  of  factions. 

But  each  time  that  tbe  road  of  reality,  and  the  question 
of  the  day  was  recurred  to,  there  was  again  found  the  blood 
of  September.  Danton  excused  it  by  his  embarrassment. 
The  G-inindiets  accused  it  by  Aeir  horror.  They  avoided 
touching  on  tbe  subject.  They  separated  with  regret,  but 
tfaey  parted  without  h<^e  of  retuni. 


BOOK  XXXI. 


It  was  the  moment  when  Dumouriez  tasted  tbe  triumph 
of  Fans,  and  when  all  parties  disputed  the  honor  of  bearing 
wkh  them  tbe  savior  of  the  republic.  Dumouriez,  with  the 
martial  erace  of  his  exterior,  from  his  charscter,  and  from 
bis  misd,  tent  himself  to  ail  and  gave  himself  to  none.  The 
diplomseic  talent  which  he  bad  acquired  formerly  Ijy  treat- 
ing with  the  confederated  fections  in  Poland  rendered  tbe 
management  of  tbe  revolutionary  factions  in  Paris  easy  to 
him.  His  genius  played  with  intrigue,  and  the  thread  of 
bis  amlHtion  mingled  with  aU  without  losing  itself  in  any, 
offering  him  a  psTticipation  in  the  plot  of  every  party. 
Marat  alone  pursued  him  with  bis  menaces  and  anticipated 
accusstions.  His  instinct  revealed  to  him  a  traitor  in  Du- 
mouriez before  the  treason  appeared. 

Dumouriez,  on  his  side,  demised  Marat.  But  this  man 
braved  tbe  public  favor  whic^  surrounded  and  attached  it- 
self to  DumouiMB,  aa  <iid  the  hired  IiuUiei  of  Roma  the 
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iteps  of  the  conqueror.  Tfae  general  bad  caused  a  repub- 
lican baltalion,  wfaicb  had  ToasBacied  some  emigraDt  pris- 
onerfl  of  war  at  Rhetel,  to  be  disarmed  and  punished.  A 
certain  PaDoy,  an  architecl,  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  tbii 
baIt_a!ioD,  Palloy  had  joined  in  the  excesB  of  hia  soldiers 
Dismissed  by  Beumonville,  the  lieutenant  and  friend  of 
Dumouriez,  Faloy  had  arrived  in  Paris  to  make  bis  com- 
plaints. 

The  general  refused  to  receive  tbein.  Marat  and  bis  two 
colleagues  provoked  Dumouriez  even  in  the  midst  of  a 
triumphal  f^te,  which  Madame  Simons-Condeille,  the  friend 
of  Vergniaud  and  of  the  Girondists,  gave  to  the  victor  of 
Yalmy.  Marat,  rudely  inlerrupting  the  fete  at  the  moment 
when  the  music,  the  banquet,  and  the  dance  enrBptored 
all  the  guests,  among  whom  was  Danton,  approached  Du- 
mouriez, and  challenged  him  in  the  tone  of  a  judge  who  in- 
terrogates an  accused  party  with  the  excess  of  power  which 
he  was  blamed  for  having  exercised  toward  approved  pa- 
triots. Dumouriez  disdained  to  answer  bim;  but,  levehng 
a  look  of  contemptuous  curiosity  upon  the  person  and  cos- 
tume of  Marat,  "  Ah,  it  U  you,"  said  he  to  him?  with  an  ac- 
cent and  smile  of  military  insolence ;  "  it  is  you,  whom  they 
call  Marat — I  have  nothing  to  tay  toyov;"  and  he  turned 
bis  back  upon  him.  Marat  retired  full  of  rage,  amid  the 
eneei-s  and  whisperings  of  his  enomies. 

The  following  day  he  avenged  himself  in  the  republican 
journal,  which  ne  still  edited. 

"  Is  it  not  humiliating  for  legislators,"  wrote  he,  "to  go 
and  seek  the  generalissimo  of  the  republic  in  the  house  of 
courtesans,  and  find  him  suiTOunded  with  aides-de-camp 
worthy  of  him !  the  one,  that  Westormann,  capable  of  ul  - 
crimes,  provided  one  pays  him  for  them;  the  other,  that 
Saint  George,  a  bully  by  grace  of  the  Due  d'OrlSans!" 
Iiouvet  and  Gorsas  answered  him  in  the  same  tone  in  the 
Girondist  journals,  the  Sentindh,  and  the  Courier  dts  De- 
parteTnmts.  "  As  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  nation  regards 
thee  as  a  venomous  reptile  and  a  sanguinary  maniac,"  said 
GorsaB  ironically  to  him,  "  continue  to  excite  the  people 
against  the  Convention — continue  to  say  that  the  deputies 
ought  to  be  stoned,  and  the  laws  made  by  tbe  casiing  of 

"What  joy  for  thee,  O  Marat,  to  see  the  blood  flowing 
in  the  streets !— what  a  delicious  spectacle  to  behold  them 
strewed  with  corpses,  scattered  limbs,  and  still  palpituing 
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entrails ! — and  what  delight  for  thy  floul,  to  bathe  thyself  in 
[be  hot  blood  of  thine  enemies,  and  redden  the  pages  of  tfay 
sheets  hy  the  recital  of  these  glorioiis  expeditions.  Daggers  1 
daggers!  friend  Maratl  But  turcfaes,  torches,  Ukewise! 
It  appears  that  thou  hast  too  much  neglected  this  last  mode 
of  cnme.  Blood  must  be  mingled  with  ashes !  The  ffu 
de  joie  1^  carnage  is  ineendiaritm.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
Masauiello — it  ought  to  be  thine." 

II. 

While  the  Girondist  writers,  secretly  paid  by  Roland 
and  inspired  by  hia  wife,  thus  trailed  the  name  of  Marat 
in  the  fierce  ridicule  of  bis  own  theories,  ihe  soldiers  of 
Dumouriez  in  garrison  in  Paris,  and  particularly  the  cav- 
alry, look  part  with  their  general,  and  insulted  the  fero- 
cious demagogue  wherever  they  found  iiim.  Theyhunghim 
in  effigy  at  the  Palais  RoyHl.  A  band  of  Marseillais  and 
of  dragoons,  billeted  at  the  Ecole-Militaire,  defiled  together 
in  the  street  of  the  Cordeliers,  and  stopped  under  the  win- 
dows of  thf  friend  of  the  people,  demanding  his  head,  and 
those  of  the  deputies  of  Paris,  and  threatening  to  set  fire  to 
his  house.  Marat,  trembling,  sought  refuge  again  in  his  cave. 

One  day  that  he  hazarded  going  out,  escoited  hy  some 
men  of  the  people,  who  were  bill-stickers,  be  was  met  by 
Weatermann  upon  the  Pont  Neuf ;  Westermann,  enraged 
at  the  abuse  which  Marat  lavished  on  him  every  day  in  his 
pages,  seized  the  Jriend  of  the  people  by  the  arm  and  be- 
labored bis  shoulders  with  Ibe  flat  of  his  saber.  Thepeo- 
pie,  dazzled  by  the  uniform,  and  intimidated  by  the  bold- 
ness of  the  action,  cowardly  allowed  their  tribune  to  suffer 
this  martyrdom.  The  action  of  Westermann  encouraged 
the  sarcasms  of  Louvet.  "  People,"  wrote  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  this  young  journalist  in  Roland's  closet,  "Peo- 
ple, I  am  going  to  relate  to  you  a  humorous  fable,  but  one 
which  will  touch  to  the  quick  the  folly  of  your  friend  Ma- 
rat. Imagine  that  a  hair  of  my  beard  possessed  the  faculty 
of  speech,  and  said  to  me.  Cut  oS*  thy  right  arm,  because 
it  has  defended  thy  life ;  cut  ofi*  thy  left  arm,  because  it  has 
conveyed  bread  to  thy  mouth ;  cut  ofi'  thy  heed,  because  it 
has  directed  thy  members ;  cut  off*  thy  legs,  because  they 
have  borne  thy  body !  Tell  me  now,  sovereign  people, 
whether  I  should  not  do  better  to  preserve  my  arms,  my 
legs,  and  my  head,  and  only  cut  off  this  morsel  of  beard. 
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which  gave  me  euch  abanrd  advice  t  Marat  is  the  bit  of 
tLe  republic's  beard!  He  bovb,  ICill  the  goDerals,  who  de- 
feat your  enemies  1  kill  the  ConTentioD,  which  directs  the 
empire  1  kill  the  ministers,  who  cause  the  goTemmeaC  to 

Eroceed  I  kill  all,  except  myself!  The  wretch  knows  that 
e  can  only  become  great  by  remaining  alone  I" 
Marat,  on  his  side,  accused,  and  not  without  the  .sem- 
blance of  truth,  the  Girondists  of  fomenting  disorder  in  Far- 
is,  finding  in  these  same  disturbances  an  opportunity  of  a  re- 
action against  the  Commune.  A  detacbment  of  etnigrHot 
Sriaoners  of  war  actually  walked  through  Paris  in  broad 
aylight,  preceded  by  a  ti'umpet,  which  sounded  the  march, 
and  escorted  only  by  some  suldiers,  as  if  to  incite  the  emo- 
tion and  vengeance  of  the  faubourgs.  More  than  30,000 
men,  troops  of  the  line,  or  oi  Jedirit  of  the  departments, 
were  assembled  under  various  pretexts  in  Paris,  or  en- 
camped below  Paris.  The  patriotic  enrollments  continued 
in  the  city,  and  purged  the  capital  of  more  than  10,000  of 
the  rabble,  licentiates  of  sedition,  who  departed  for  the 
frontier.  The  prisons  of  the  departments  were  no  longer 
capable  of  containing  the  prisoners,  and  every  town  con- 
verted ancient  monasteries  into  strong-holds. 

The  municipality  of  Paris  was  reconstructed,  and  ibe 
elections  for  the  purpose  of  namiog  a  mayor  attested  the 
immense  majority  of  the  paity  of  order  among  the  sections, 
when  they  were  not  intimidated  by  the  agitators  wbn  ruled 
them.  Petion,  the  representative  of  the  moderate  party, 
and  the  friend  of  Roland,  obtained  14,000  v<ites.  Antonelle, 
Billaut-Varennes,  Marat,  Robespierre,  candidalus  of  the 
Jacobins,  had  scarcely  any.  Sut  Petion  declared  to  his 
co-citizeiis,  in  a  letter,  that,  called  upon  by  the  National 
Convention,  he  would  not  fill  two  stations  incompatible 
with  each  other. 

Briesot,  expelled  by  the  Jacobins,  attacked  the  mother- 
society  of  Paris  in  an  address  to  all  the  Jacobins  of  France. 
His  motto,  borrowed  from  SalluHt,  recalled  the  moat  hope- 
less time  of  Rome:  "  Who  are  tkty  toho  »eek  to  atperie  the 
republici  Men  of  blood  and  rapine!  That  which  eonUi- 
tutea  union  among  good  citizens  w  faction  among  the  per- 
verse," "  Intrigue,"  said  Brtssot,  "  has  caused  me  to  be 
erased  from  the  list  of  Jacobins.  I  come  to  unmask  them. 
I  will  tell  what  they,  are,  and  what  they  meditate.  This 
superstition  which  is  entertained  for  the  parent  society, 
and  by  whose  aid  some  evil-disposed  peraouB  wish  to  seize 
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on  Franco,  will  hsYe  ita  fsD.  If  yon  desire  to  know  iheso 
diiorganizers,  road  Mant-— -listen  to  Robeepiorre,  Collot 
d'Herbois,  Cbftbgt,  in  the  tribunee  of  the  Jacobins^wit- 
neas  the  placards  which  dock  the  walla  of  Paris — search 
die  registers  of  the  proscription  of  the  eomiti  de  turveiU 
lanee  of  the  Coimnnno— dig  np  the  corpses  of  tbe  Sd  of 
September,  recall  to  yanrselves  the  predictions  of  the  in- 
citers of  the  BBsassination  in  the  departments.  And  I  am 
accused  because  I  beiiere  in  this  party  I  Accase,  then,  the 
Convention,  which  judges  them ;  the  whole  of  France, 
which  execrates  them;  Europe,  which  groans  at  seeing 
tbe  most  holy  of  reToIutions  stained  by  them.  They  call 
me  factious  1  I  belong  to  that  faction  which  desired  a  re- 
public, and  which  for  a  considerable  .period  was  composed 
of  only  Potion,  Buzot,  and  myself.  Behold  the  faction  of 
Brissot,  the  faction  of  the  Gironde,  the  national  faction  of 
thoie  who  desire  order  and  security  of  persons  I  You  do 
not  know  those  whom  you  calumniate  in  belonging  to  this 
fecliou.  Gaudet  possesses  too  proud  a  mind ;  Vergniaud 
relies  too  implicidy  on  that  genius  which  trusts  to  itself 
and  its  power,  and  walks  slone;  Ducos  is  too  witty  and 
too  honest ;  Gensonn^  thinks  too  deeply  to  submit  his 
thoughts  to  a  superior.  They  accused  me  of  having  ca- 
lumoiated  tbe  2d  of  September  I  Say  rather  that  the  Sd 
of  September  has  calumniated  tbe  revolution  of  the  10th 
of  August,  with  which  you  would  wish  to  confound  it.  The 
one  the  most  glorious  day  ;  the  other  the  most  execrable  in 
our  calendar.  But  the  truth  will  display  itself  at  some  fu- 
ture period.  The  day  of  the  Sd  of  September  unpunished^ 
has  caused  Europe  to  reject  our  principles.  Let  him  arise, 
let  him  appear  before  ihe  eyes  of  France,  the  wretch  who 
can  say  I  have  ordered  these  massacres,  I  have  executed 
with  my  hand  twenty,  thirty  of  those  victims  j  let  him  arise, 
and  if  the  earth  do  not  open  to  swallow  this  monster — if 
France  recompense  him  instead  of  crushing  him,  we  must 
fly  to  the  end  of  Ihe  universe,  and  conjure  Heaven  to  erad- 
icate even  the  remembrance  of  our  Revolution.  I  deceive 
myself  if  he  should  be  transported  to  Marseilles,  Mar- 
seilles has  ef&ced  the  horroroftbeSd  of  September.  Fifly- 
three  individuals,  arrested  there  by  the  people,  have  been 
judged  by  the  popular  tribunal.  They  have  been  acquit- 
ted. The  people  have  not  assassinated  ;  they  have  execu- 
ted the  sentence  themselves,  opened  tbe  prisons,  embraced 
tbe  miserable  who  lamented  therein,  ana  conducted  them 
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to  their  honMH.     These  are  the  true  repablicane.     Will 
their  calunuuBtors  now  iieep  silence  t" 

III. 

Biiaaot,  CBrried  away  by  the  logic  of  bis  republican  pnii- 
ciples  to  the  10th  of  AugiMt,  bad  displayed,  since  the  cod- 
quest  of  the  republic,  a  force  of  resistance  to  the  tactions 
equal  to  tbe  power  of  impulse  be  had  previously  coinmu- 
nicated  to  the  opinion  of  freemen.  A  stranger  to  p«wer, 
bis  hands  uncontaminUed  by  Uoud  or  apoil,  as  poor  after 
three  years  of  the  Revolution  as  he  was  on  tbe  day  he  be- 
gan to  wage  war  io  its  cause,  he  dwelled  for  five  years  in  an 
apartment  on  the  fourth  story,  which  was  almost  unfurnish- 
ed, surrounded  by  bis  books  and  the  cradles  of  his  chil- 
dren. Every  thing  attested  tbe  mediocrity  of  bis  asylum, 
poor  almcnt  to  indigence.  After  the  tumult  of  the  day, 
and  the  fatigue  of  labor  undergone  in  the  conducting  of 
his  journal,  Brissot  walked  home  to  rejoin  his  wife  and 
young  children,  sheltered  in  a  thatched  cottage  at  St. 
Cloud.  He  cherished  theln  by  hb  labor  as  a  workman  of  the 
mind.  Destitute  of  that  exterior  of  eloquence  which  gives 
fire  to  discussion,  and  bursts  out  in  gesture  and  accent,  be 
left  the  tiifaune  to  Vergniaud.  He  had  created  a  tribune 
for  himself  in  his  jourDaL  In  that  he  vrrestled  each  day 
with  Camille,  Robespierre,  and  Marat.  His  articles  were 
^eecbes.  He  Toluotarily  devoted  himself  to  the  hatred 
and  the  poniards  of  the  Jacobitro.  The  sacrifice  of  his  life 
was  made.  But  nature  had  created  him  rather  to  influence 
ideas  than  men.  His  short  and  slender  stature,  his  medi- 
tative and  placid  figure,  tbe  palor  and  severe  expression 
*  of  his  features,  the  melandioly  gravity  of  his  phyaiognomy, 
prevented  him  from  displaying  outwardly  tbe  antiquity  of 
soul  which  burned  within. 

IV. 

Such  were  die  irntation  between  parties  and  men  when 
Brissot,  Vergniand,  Coudorcet,  and  tb«r  friends,  induced 
Roland  to  bnng  before  the  Conv«ntton  his  report  upon  the 
situaiMn  of  Paris.  Battle  was  there  boldly  offered  to  the 
factions.  It  was  read  on  the  sitting  of  the  29th  of  Octo- 
ber. This  report,  &roi^^  beard  by  the  majority,  intinu- 
dvied  MMnt.  Bateipiene,  and  Dwiton  himeU;  and  w- 
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■tored  confidence  to  th«  Girondists.  The  fedirtx  of  tba 
departments  presented  themselves  on  the  following  mom' 
ing  at  the  bar,  and  demanded  that  the  Assembly  would  re 
store  the  agitators  of  Paris,  and  grant  prevalence  of  the 
national  government  over  the  usurpation  of  a  few  malcon- 
tents. They  Bpread  themselves  afterward  in  public  places, 
loudly  demanding  the  heads  of  Marat,  Robespierre,  and 
Dapton.  Legendre  denounced  these  wicked  attempts  of 
the  friends  of  La  Gironde  at  the  sitting  of  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber. Bentabollfl  relates  that,  on  the  previous  evening,  six. 
hundred  dragoons,  sword  in  hand,  upon  the  boulevard,  had 
threatened  the  citizens,  and  cried,  "  No  trial  for  the  king, 
but  the  head  of  Robespierre." 

Among  the  Jacobins,  Bazire  denounced  the  party  ot 
SrisBot  as  solely  occupied  in  assuring  the  government  to 
him.  Robespierre  the  younger  denounced  Roland  as  hav 
ing  printed,  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  Louvet's  accusation 
against  his  brother,  and  of  baving  caused  its  diatribution 
among  the  departments. 


Robespierre,  however,  after  some  days,  appeared  no 
more  In  the  Convention  or  among  the  Jacobins.  Hui&bled 
by  the  superiority  of  Marat  and  Danton  in  the  first  struggle 
he  had  to  sustain  with  them  against  the  Girondists,  be  await- 
ed for  the  moment  to  reinstate  himself  in  the  esteem  of  the 
people  and  the  admiration  of  the  tribunes.  A  lapse  in  ora^ 
tory  was  more  grievous  to  him  than  a  fall  fiom  power. 


I>ortnnity  of  replacing  himself  in  the  light  i 
oved  to  present  himself  to  the  people. 

"  I  demand  the  accusation  against  Robespierre,"  sud- 
denly exclaimed  the  rash  LouveL  "  And  I  also  present 
myself  again  to  accuse  bim,"  said  Barbarou^c.  One  could 
discern,  by  their  impatience,  that  their  accusation  was  pre- 
pared, and  their  opportunity  watched. 

"  Listen  to  my  accusors,"  coolly  replied  Robespierre. 
Louvot  and  Barbaroux  already  disputed  the  tribune, 
when  Danton  thrust  himself  forward  and  interposed  for 
the  last  time.  "  It  is  time  that  we  should  understand," 
said  Danton,  "  it  is  time  that  we  should  know  of  whom  we 
are  the  colleagues ;  it  is  time  that  our  colleagues  kaoW 
what  they  oa|^t  to  think  of  us.    The  seeds  oS  nuitual  mis- 
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trnst  exist  in  the  Awembty.  This  must  be  put  &  stop  to. 
If  there  be  any  Kiii'^y  party  smong  ua,  let  him  be  made  an 
example  of.  I  aeclare  to  the  Conveatioo — to  the  whole 
nation,  that  I  dislike  the  individual  Marat.  I  have  tried 
his  diBpuaitiuD  :  it  ia  not  only  grasping  and  volcanic,  but  it 
is  unsociable.  After  auch  a  warning,  let  nie  be  permitted 
to  Bay  that  1  myaeif  am  clear  of  party  and  faction. 

"  The  minister,  Roland,  has  yielded  to  a  resentment 
which  I  respect  without  doubt;  bot  his  impassioned  love 
of  order  and  the  laws  has  caused  him  to  regard,  under  the 
color  of  factioQ  and  a  state  conspiracy,  that  which  is  but 
the  reunion  of  little  miserable  intrigues,  of  which  the  end 
outstrips  the  means.  Search  into  tbia  truth,  that  no  faction 
can  exist  in  a  republic. 

"  And  where  are  these  men  who  are  designated  as  con- 
spirators— as  pretenders  to  the  dictatorship  and  the  tiium- 
viratel  Let  them  be  named.  I  declare  that  all  those 
who  speak  of  the  faction  of  Robespierre  are,  in  my  eyes, 
upstarts  or  bad  citizens."    ■ 

VX 

The  first  words  of  Danton  had  been  received  with  a  fa- 
vor which  the  freedom  of  his  attitude  aqd  the  manly  energy 
of  hb  words  involantarily  inspired  around  him.  In  dis- 
avowing Marat  be  threw  a  ga^e  of  reconciliation  to  the 
Girondists.  His  last  words  died  away  amid  murmurs. 
He  protected, Robespierre,  whom  tbey  desired  to  smite. 
Buzot  disdainfully  demanded  that  Robespierre  should  ad- 
dress the  tribunals  if  be  found  himself  calumniated  by  Ro- 
land. Robespierre  interrupted  him  and  hurried  to  the 
tribune.  *'  I  demand,"  cried  Rebecqui,  "  that  no  indi- 
vidual exercises  the  despotism  of  speech  which  he  exer- 
cises in  another  place."  Robespierre  insisted  in  vain.  A 
young  man  of  from  twenty-eight  to  twenty-nine  years  of 
age,  uf  small  stature,  feminine  form,  detic^e  feature,  light 
hair,  blue  eyes,  a  pale  complexion,  and  pensive  brow ;  of 
melancholy  cast,  but  in  which  sorrow,  in  lieu  of  resembling 
weakneaa,  bore  the  appearance  which  precedes  strong  res- 
olution, appeared  at  the  tribune.  He  held  a  rouleau  of 
Eaper  in  his  left  hand.  His  right  band,  resung  on  the  mar- 
ie, seemed  ready  for  the  struggle.  His  confident  glance 
traversed  the  benches  of  the  Montague.  He  avraited  si< 
leuce.     This  young  man  was  Ijouvet. 
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vu. 


Louvet  wa>  one  of  thoea  men  whose  politk-al  tJestinj 
only  endures  for  a  day ;  but  this  Avj  acquirea  them  pos' 
tenty,  for  it  mltachea  to  their  name  the  remembrance  of 
sublime  talent  -and  sublime  courage.  The  orator  and  the 
hero  were  combined,  sometimes  in  the  same  act  and  at  the 
same  moment.  Louvet  was  born  in  Paris,  of  one  of  tbose 
citizen  families  of  middle  rank,  between  the  aristocracy 
and  the  people,  loving  order  as  an  established  necessity, 
detesting  socia.]  superiority,  as  that  which  rises  detests  that 
which  is  below.  Disdaining  the  commerce  of  bis  father, 
this  young  man  had  sought  the  level  of  his  mind  in  liiera- 
ture.  He  had  written  a  book,  tben  celebrated  as  aiQanoa] 
of  elegant  libertinism.  This  book,  drawn  from  the  cor- 
rupted society  of  the  period,  was  a  reversed' ideal  of  a  so- 
ciety which  laughs  at  itself,  and  which  admires  itself  only 

This  infamous  production  bad  gained  him  fame.  His 
wit  alone  had  taken  part  in  this  work :  his  heart  bad  pre- 
served the  germ  of  virtue,  in  cherishing  a  faithful  and  ar- 
dent affection.  Almost  in  youth  be  had  loved,  and  had 
been  loved  with  equal  passion.  This  mutual  inclination 
of  two  hearts  had  been  tnwarted  by  the  two  families.  The 
female  he  loved  had  been  given  to  another.  The  two 
lovers  bad  ceased  to  see,  but  not  to  adore  each  other. 
Lodoiska,  the  Tiame  he  bestowed  upon  her,  having  recov- 
ered her  liberty,  was  reunited  to  her  lover.  She  possesa- 
ed  the  same  enthusiasm  for  literature,  liberty,  and  glory  a« 
Louvet.  She  assisted  him  in  his  studies  ;  one  soul,  one 
genius  existed  between  them.  Love  was  for  them  not 
only  felicity,  it  was  an  inspiration.  They  lived  retired  in 
a  little  retreat  on  the  borders  of  the  large  royal  forests 
which  surrounded  Paris.  Lodoiska  was  a  more  tender  and 
happy  Madame  Roland.  Imagination  had  less  influence  on 
ber  life  than  sentiment.  What  she  adored  in  the  B«volu- 
lion,  above  all,  was  the  fortune  and  celebrity  of  Louvet. 
Her  love  was  entirely  in  her  opinions.  They  reveled  in 
ttooks  of  philosophy  and  republicanism  before  the  hour  ar- 
rived to  occupy  themselves  in  action.  As  soon  as  the  press 
was  free,  and  the  hall  of  the  Friends  of  the  Constitution 
was  open,  Louvet  quitting  his  retreat  by  day,  to  which  h^ 
•vtumed  each  avening,  mingled  in  the  commotion  of  par- 
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del.     Ha  changeil  hit  licentious  pen  into  the  weapon  of 
.    die  public  writer,  and  used  h  agranst  tfae  JacobiiiB. 

Under  the  Jjegialative  Assembly,  LouTet  had  ranked 
himself  in  the  party  of  Brisaot  against  Robespierre :  Lan- 
tfaenas,  tfae  friend  and  table  companion  of  Madame  Ro- 
-  land,  had  introduced  him  to  the  intimacy  of  that  lady. 
"Oh  Roland!  Roland!"  ha  exclaimed  afterward,  "how 
many  virtues  are  murdered  in  thee !  whal  virtue,  charms, 
and  genius  are  immolated  in  thy  wife — a  greater  man  thao 
thyself  I"  These  Words  of  Louvet  attested  the  impression 
Madame  Roland  had  mode  upon  him.  Madame  Roland 
paints  vnth  no  less  grace  tfae  sentiment  which  dre«r  her 
toward  Louvet.  "  Lonvet,"  said  she,  "  could,  liko  Philo 
poemen,  afford  to  pay  the  tribute  of  his  unattractive  ex- 
leiior.  Short,  slight,  near-sighted,  and  negligent  in  his 
dress,  he  appeared  nobody  to  the  vulgar,  who  remarked 
not  at  first  sight  tfae  nobility  of  bis  forehead,  the  fire  which' 
beams  in  bis  eyes,  and  the  play  of  his  feafires,  expressive 
of  peifiect  truth  and  fine  sentiment.  It  is  impoesibla  to 
unite  more  intelligence,  more  simplicity,  more  ease.  CoHT- 
ageoas  as  a  lion,  mild  as  a,  child,  he  can  cause  Catiline  to 
tremble,  on  his  tbrone,  wiald  the  graving  tool  of  history,  or 
lavish  the  tenderness  of  hie  soul  upon  a  beloved  female." 
A  firm  and  manly  finendsbip  soon  attached  these  minds  to- 
gether. Louvet  diacovered  to  Madame  Roland  his  love, 
and  made,  her  acquainted  with  Lodoiskft.  These  two 
femsles  were  bounil  together  by  policy  and  love.  They 
saw  ofich  other  seldom  and  by  steBltb.  The  mistress  ot 
Louvet  passed  her  life  in  seclusion.  The  chaste  and  hon- 
ored wife  of  the  minister  could  not  avow  an  intimacy  iridi 
tfae  woman  wbom  lova  alone  united  to  Louvet. 

nil. 

LonvM  wrote  "  La  Sentbella  "  for  Roland,  b  Qirondist 
journal,  in  wbich  the  most  ardent  republicanism  was  asso- 
ciatod  with  the  worship  of  order  Mid  humanity.  On  the 
10th  of  August  iie  hod  saved  victims.  On  the  Sd  of  Sep- 
tember he  had  heaped  disgrace  npon  the  executioners. 
Elected  in  the  Convention,  he  had  quitted  his  hermitage. 
He  dwelt  now  in  a-  hnn^rle  epartmem  in  the  Rue  St. 
Honor^,  near  tlie  hall  of  the  Jacobins:  Devoted  by  con- 
viction and  fnendship  to  tfae  opinionB  of  the  Gironda,  be 
'bmetl,  with  BarbaKMix,  Bira»t,  BebecqUi,  SMteB-LaBonrea, 
voi^  II. — L 
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,  Rabant  da  Saint-Edenne,  Lasthenn, 
and  some  otfaera,  the  adranced  guard  of  tba  youthful  parly  . 
of  the  departmeuts  inapatient  to  purify  the  republic.  Verg- 
niaud,  Fetion,  Condorcet,  Si^y^a,  Briwot,  strove  in  vain  to 
moderate  these  young  men.  The  spirit  <£  Hailame  Ro- 
land  burned  vrilhin  them.  To  engage  their  party  in  spite  ■ 
o[  him  in  a  decisive  combat  was  all  their  aim.  To  tem- 
porize appeared  to  them  as  impolitic  as  cowardly.  Loo- 
vet  had  offered  to  auatain  the  first  shock. 

The  discourse  which  he  carried  about  him  had  been  coo- 
oerted  in  common  at  the  conncil-room  of  Madame  Roland- 
She  had  fired  his  sentiments,  aharpened  his  eloquence. 
Louvet  was  but  the  voice.  This  speech  vraa  radier  that 
of  a  man  who  effuses  the  hatred  of  a  whole  party  than  that 
of  himselfl 

Louvet  braved  even  the  displeasure  of  his  own  party. 
He  felt  the  hand  of  Madame  Roland  behind  him,  un^ng 
him  forward  to  the  struggle.  He  spoke  t^na  :— "  A  great 
conspiracy  menaced  France  with  its  weight,  and  had  for 
long  laid  heavily  on  the  city  of  Paris.  You  arrived.  The 
Legislative  Assembly  was  ijot  kaown,  abased,  trodden  under 
fooL  At  thia  moment  they  wish  to  degrade  the  National 
Convention ;  open  inaurrection  Kgaimt  it  is  declared.  It  ia 
time  to  understand  if  a  faction  existi  among  aeven  or  eight 
members  of  this  Assembly,  or  if  the  130  members  of  the 
Assembly  constitute  a  faction  tbemselveB.  You  inust  aban- 
don this  insolent  struggle  as  conquerora  or  degraded  men. 
In  vuD  will  yOQ  dispense  partial  measures,  if  yoq  do  not 
attack  in  men  the  evil  of  which  they  are  the  authors.  I  atn 
about  to  denounce  their  treason.  I  shall  have  all  Paris  aa 
my  witness.  I  might  have  been  astonished  at  first  that 
DantoR,  whom-  no  one  assails,  should  have  rushed  here 
to  declare  that  he  was  nnattaclcable  and  to  disown  Marat, 
of  whom  every  use  has  been  made  as  an  instrument  and 
accomplice  of  the  great  conspiracy  which  I  denounce." 
(Murmurs.)  Uanton :  "  I  demand  that  Louvet  be  permitted 
to  ex.amine  the  malady,  and  probe  the  wound."  Louvet 
continued;  "Yes,  Danton,  I  am  about  to  examine'it,  but 
do  not  cry  out  first. 

"  It  was  in  the  month  of  January  lost,  that  we  beheld 
among  die  Jacobins  those  profound  and  brilliant  discussions 
which  had  gained  us  honoc  throughout  all  Enrope,  suc- 
ceeded by  those  miserable  debates  which  all  but  destroyed 
ua,  and  in  v^ich  they  first  commencad  to  oaliuaniate  the 
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Le^lative  AMmnblif.  A  man  was  than  Men  wfao  deaired 
always  to  speak,  to  speak  incASiantly,  to  epeak  exclnsively, 
not  to  enligbten  the  Jacobins,  but  to  throw  among  tfaem 
division,  and,  above  all,  to  be  beard  by  lome  hundreds  of 
spectators,  whose  applause  he  wished  to  obtain  at  any  price. 


lofidents  of  this  man  consecutively  presented  such 
and  sucb  amemberofthe  AMetnbly  to  the  suspicion  and  ani- 
raadvernon  of'the  creduloas  spectators,  and  showed  finrth 
ft>  their  kdmirstiDn  a  man  whom  tiiey  niost  vaingloriously 
praised,  at  least  if  be  did  not  do  so  himself.  It  was  then 
that  the  subaltern  intriguers  declared  Robespierre  to  be  the 
only  TirtnouB  man  in  France,  and  that  the  safety  of  the 
country  ought  to  be  confided  to  this  individual,  who  lavish- 
ed the  basest  flattery  upon  some  hundreds  of  fanatic  citizens, 
designated  as  the  people.  It  is  the  policy  of  all  usurpers, 
from  Ciesar  to  Cromwell,  frbm  Sylla  to  Masaniello.  We* 
faowev«r,  faithful  to  equality,  thoroughly  resolved  that  the 
idolatry  ofonemsn  should  not  be  substituted  for  the  country. 
Two  days  after  the  lOtb  of  AuguK,  I  sal  in  tbe  Oeeeral 
Provisional  Council ;  a  man  eaters,  he  causes  much  com* 
motion  about  him— -it  was  he,  it  was  Robespierre.  He 
seated  himself  ainong  ua:  I  am  wronv,  he  occupied  the 
principal  seat  in  the  coart.  Confounded,  I  questimed  my- 
self— I  could  not  believe  my  own  eyes^ 

"  Whqt !  Robespierre,  tbe  ineorrupdble  Robespierre, 
who  in  the  hour  ef  danger  had  abandoned  the  post  where* 
in  the  citizens  had  placed  him,  who,  after  having  twenty 
times  taken  a  solemn  oath  not  to  accept  any  public  office, 
Robespierre  suddenly  takes  his  place  in  the  general  council 
of  the  Commune !  From  that  praiod  I  concluded  that  the 
council  was  destined  to  reign.  Robeepierre,  yeu  know, 
attributes  to  himself  the  honor  of  that  day,  the  10th  of 
August.  The.  Revolution  of  the  10th  of  August  is  the 
work  of  us  alL  Bnt  that  of  tbe  Sd  of  Septmnber  belongs 
to  yoo— TB  faarbweuB  conspiratOTB,  il  is  yours,  and  yours 
only.     (Sensalibn  of  horror.) 

"  They  tbemselres  gloried  in  it ;  they  themselves,  with 
:fen>raoas  contempt,  designated  US  but  as  patriots  ofthelOtfa 
of  August,  reserving  to  thmnselves  tbe  title  of  pairiote  of 
the  Siol  September.  The  people  of  Paris  know  how  to 
fig1)t,  bnt  not  to  asaassinate.  They  were  wholly  at  the 
Toileries  during  the  glorious  day  of  &e  lOtfa  of  August;  it 
is  false  that  they  were  seen  in  the  prisons  on  tbe  fii^tfiil 
day  of  tfas  Sd  of^^>t«mber.     Haw  many  mioderen  wen 
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th«r»  in  ^t»  pnoatl  Not  two  hun^rad.  How  noMtj 
apectsMn  outside  t  Not  doiiblo  tbe  number.  A^  F6ti<Mi, 
ho  will  WtMt  k  binealf.  Wfay  wera  they  not  preveued  1 
Bocause  Roland  spoko  in  vain — becatue  tbe  minister  oi 
jaatic«,  Danton,  did  not  apeak  1  bocauae  Santeirs,  con- 
MiMtdanC  of  tbe  aoctitms,  Mttaledl  beeauae  tfao  muBicipal 
oAeaia,  in  tfaeur  «earft,  praaided  at  iheee  ^aaa^ons  I  M- 
«B«ae  tk*  LagialatiTe  AJJaawbly  waa  governed,  and  an  in- 
aoUat  deaaagoffiM  amearsd  at  ita  bar  to  d^nonataate  to  it 
tb»  daanoa  of  the  Com^ne,  and  lo  sound  tbo  toaain  I 
diould  thof  not  be  obeyed  V 

IX. 

BHlaaft-VamiDM  loae,  and  endearered  to  proteat.  A  gea< 
era]  murmur  i^  iodignMton  toward  btm  spread  through 
the  AaaenaUy.  Many  ntonbeta  potttted  with  their  fingari 
to  Rofaeapierra.  Cambon  waa  prominent  froM  tbe  enwgy 
of  hia  gesture.  Ha  atiMcfaed  out  hia  ann  to  the  Montagoe, 
and  oxolaimed,  "  Wretdies  t  behold  tbe  judgmeitf  of  tbe 
death  of  the  ^eCalor,"  "  BobeaEuerre  to  the  bar ;  let  fio- 
beipiene  beaecuBodl"  exelaimectdenuDaiatotyToicesfroaa 
every  nde.  The  president  reatcmd  order.  Louret  eon- 
tinued.  He  accused  Rolwspierra  of  erery  crime  of  the 
Conmmne;  and  afterward,  regarding  Danton,  "  It  was 
than,"  raawmsd  he,  "that  placsrdaweov  poated,  wherein  all 
die  miniaMn  were  deaignated  as  traiton^-witfa  one  sole 
eKaaption»«ne  alona,  and  always  the  asme ;  and  can  yow, 
DantoB,  axcalpate  yourself  in  the  ayes  ef  paatert^  for  tliia 
excspdon.  Itwas  then  webeiieldwididreadsani^larniaa 
appear  in  the  li^  of  day,  who  was  until  thia  ponod  in  the 
pnde  of  OTiae.  (All  eyes  turned  toward  Marat.)  And  do 
not  think  to  appeaae  ns  by  diaa-rowing  uvday  thia  outcast 
of  asaassinatioa.  How  can  you  aoconnt  for  my  being  i»- 
anlted  under  yonr  auapiees  in  thia  elecroral  Assewbly— foi 
havir^  had  tbe  courage  to  demand  your  voices  against  Ma 
rat}  OoodQodl  I  nave  named  him.  (Movement  of  hoi^ 
For.)  Y«s ;  the  body-guasds  of  Robespiem— those  men 
BTiBed  widi  sabon  and  cndgela  who  acaompnny  bins  every 
where--4nsalted  me  when  departing  from  the  electoral  Ao- 
aembly,  and  told  mo  they  would  shortly  make  me  pay 
dearly  Sx  my  audacity  in  attadcing  a  man  whom  Bobea- 
pienn  piWooaed  I  And  l^  what  means  did  tiiese  conspir- 
«_■  ^m.^—^  : ^  (^  jjj^  preme^tatod  execulJOB'  rf 
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t]i«ii  plaa  of  gi>venHBeiitt  By  terror.  Mora  muHore» 
w«rfl  required  by -them  before  it  we*  eoinj^ei  and  they 
could  ^eot  the  JuperaioD  of  tboM  geoeroaa  cUiswDS  mot* 
attached  to  liberty  than  their  Ufe.  Lists  of  preccriptioBi 
were  circylst«d,  signed  by  the  eomplaiiaiice,  and  at  the 
risk  ef  the  teattei^d  MouMain  party.  They  coveted  blood ; 
they  divided  tbemaelTcs  in  the  h^»  of  the  wail  of  theif 
victims.  For  fony-e%bt  boart  the  eoncteriMUon  Traa  gen- 
eral :  30,000  faiaUied  are  tbere  Id  i^eW  it.  I  recall  t»  my- 
self Sylla,  who  coimnenced  by  striking  aome  nBUmed  ciD- 
zena,  but  who  soon  caused  the  beaila  of  the  moat  illuMtioua 
citizens  to  ^pear  m  the  tribune  amid  tbeir  orations,  and 
in  tfae  £)rum.  Thus  did  these  wicked  bmb  advanee  toward 
tbeir  end,  in  tfae  road  of  supreme  power;  but  they  found 
some  resolute  men  (we  had  swem  it  by  Brutus),  who 
would  not  have  tett  them  tbe  dictatorship  above  a  day. 
(Uaaaimeue  applause.)  Who  checked  Utamt  however  1 
Soaoe  ietreptd  patiieta.  Who  nnisted  them  1  VitMm,  BiO- 
laod,  wb»  diaplayed  in  denonneiBg  them  before  Franca, 
raon  couFage  than  wonid  have  sufficed  to  dentiunee  a  per- 
jured kii^.  Aobeepierrer  I  aoeuse  yoa  ofbavtng  ealnam- 
ated  withmit  intenniasion  Ae  purest  patrioia,  I  aeense  yoa 
of  having  spread  criumny  abroad  in  the  fint  week  of  Se^ 
teiBber-~4bat  is  to  say,  n  those  days  wiien  calunny  wae 
the  Btn^e  of  the  poniard  j  I  accuse  jou  of  b«viag,  aa  Sut 
yOH  were  capable,  debeeed  and  ptoeeribadi  ibe  vepraseata- 
tivee  of  the  nation,  tbeir  cbaratner,  their  aittbority  t  1  ac- 
cuse you  of  having  eenstantty  shown  fortb  yovrself  ••  an 
object  of  idolatry— t^  having  permitted  yourself,  bttfore 
yMTself,  to  be  styled  the  only  virtnoua  man  in  France  wbtv 
codhl  save  die  pe<^,  a«d  of  banng  said  sa  yoaia^  I 
aeense  you  (^  kviag  efearij  Andeavcvedt  K>  attain'  si^naae 
power." 


J^ery  losik,  every  gestoM,  wva  dtroMcd  tovrao'd  Kobes- 
pievre,  as  an  asany  tsfic  vritnesBes  <^  tbe  aecHsation  which 
tbe  orator  thradared  agmnM  biro.  SobespieiTe,  pale,  agi- 
tated, his  Ibatures  distorted  ivilb  ain^,  saw  btnHelf  absn- 
'  doned  by  hs  colleagues,  and  felt  himsedf  wei^ied  down  by 
tbe  reprobation  of  that  vast  asMEobly.  Stall  bis'  pbysiogno- 
ny  bMzayed  that  secret  joy  of  being  judged  worthy  of  die- 
tutorial  accusation,  wbidi,  by  tbe  very  temiB  in  which  it 
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was  conTfljed,  bora  witness  to  the  power  of  bis  name,  and  « 
DoroiDal  Bppointmeiit  to  the  attention  of  the  people.  Louvet 
paused  in  nis  discourse  for  n  monieiit,  aa  if  to  allow  it  to 
nave  all  its  weight  upon  the  acoused,  and  on  the  minda  of 
his  judges.  He  resumed,  taming,  with  an  expresuou  of 
contempt  upon  his  lips,  toward  the  side  of  Marat.  "  But 
among  you  thera  is  another  man  whose  name  shall  no 
more  pollute  my  tongue,  a  man  whom  it  Js  not  necessary 
to  accuse,  for  he  accuses  himself,  and  who  dreads  not  to 
tell  you  that  260,000  heads  must  yet  fall !  and  this  man  is 
atill  among  you.  France  blushes  at  it.  Europe  is  astound- 
ed at  your  continued  imbecility.  I  demand  that  a  decre* 
of  accusation  be  isaued  against  Maret." 

■     XI. 

LouTetdascended  from  thstribune  amid  applause.  Soaw 
applauded  his  eloquence,  others  his  courage ;  Uie  one  party 
from  hatred  to  Robespierre,  the  other  from  horror  of  Ma- 
rat. The  spirit  of  the  orator  seemed  to  have  diffused  itself 
among  the  Assembly.  Robespierre,  warned  by  a  first  de- 
feat of  the  inadequacy  of  an  extempore  speech  against  an 
accusation  which  was  meditated  and  pointed  beforehand, 
asked  some  days  to  prepare  his  defense.  The  Assembly 
granted' them  with  an  indulgence  approaching  to  contempt. 

On  the  following  day  Barboroux  enlai^ed  upon  and  des- 
ignated the  conspiracies  of  Robespierre. 

The  Jacobins  and  the  sections  trembled  for  their  idol. 
The  people,  after  these  harangues,  assembled  every  evening 
about  Robespierre's  dwelling.  He  was  to  answer  on  the 
Monday,  the  3d  of  November.  The  tribunes  of  the  Con- 
vention,  surrounded  from  daybreak  by  tbe  adherents  of  the 
two  parties,  were  divided  in  two  lists,  which,  by  their  ges- 
tures and  speech,  preluded  the  oratorical  conflict.  The 
president  at  length  called  Robespierre  to  the  tribune.  He 
ascended  it  paler  than  ever.  While  awaidng  silence,  bis 
trembling  fingers  struck  the  table  of  the  tribune,  as  a  mu 
sician  who  distractedly  strikes  tbe  notes  o{  tho  harpsichord. 
No  single  gesture,  no  aSectionate  smile  throughout  the  As- 
sembly encouraged  him.  Every  look  was  hostile,  every 
lip  contemptuous,  every  heart  closed.  He  commenced  in 
a  shrill  and  piercing  voice,  in  whidi  could  be  discerned  the- 
emotion  of  anger  oontroUod  by  the  appearance  of  indi&r- 
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*'  Citizens !  of  what  am  I  accused  1"  eaid  he,  aAer  a  short 
.  appeal  to  the  justiGe  of  bis  colleagues.  "  Of  having  con 
Bpired  to  arrive  at  the  dictatorship,  to  the  tribune,  or  the 
triumTirate.  You  will  allow  that  if  such  an  object  were 
criminal,  it  was  yet  more  daring;  for,  to  execute  it,  it  was 
necessary  first  to  overturn  the  throne,  annihilate  the  legis- 
latioo,  above  all,  to  prevent  the  'formation  of  a  National 
Convention.  But  how  does  it  then  occur  that  I  first,  in  my 
speeches  and  in  my  wridogs,  called  a  National  Coaven- 
Uon  the  only  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  country  t  To  ar- 
rive at  the  dictatorship  it  would  be  necessary  to  conquer 
Paris  and  enslave  the  departments.  Where  are  my  treas- 
ures i  where  are  my  armies  1  where  are  the  great  officers 
vritb  whom  I  was  doubtless  provided  1  All  ^ia  lies  with 
my  accusers.  Let  us  eomo  to  facts.  With  what  am  I 
reproached  I— of  a  friendship  to  Marat.  I  could,  profess 
my  faith  in  Marat  without  attaching  to  it  Uiore  nght  or 
wrong  than  I  myself  imagine.  But  I  am  not  going  to  be- 
tray my  feelings  in  order  to  flatter  public  opimon.  I  had, 
in  1792,  a  private  conversation  vrith  Marat.  I  reproached 
him  wilb  the  exaggeration  and  violence  which  pr^uiKced 
the  cause  which  he  espoused.  He  declared,  on  parting 
from  me,  that  he  had  not  perceived  eilAtr  the  dttignt  or  t& 
attdaeity  of  a  ttatetman  in  me.  This  assertion  answers  the 
calumny  of  those  who  desire  to  associate  ms  with  this 
man.  But  I  have  spoken,  they  say,  incessantly  to  the  Jac- 
obins, and  have  exercised  an  exclusive  influence  over  that 
party.  Since  the  10th  of  August  I  strove  with  them  to  es- 
tablish the  holy  insurrection  against  the  tyranny  and  treason 
of  the  court  and  La  Payette.  La  Fayette  also  required 
decrees  against  the  Jacobins.  Do  you  desire,  like  him,  to 
divide  the  people  into  two  classes,  the  one  educated,  the 
other  reviled  and  intimidated — respectable  people  and  tan*- 
euHoCta,  or  the  rabble  t  But  I  have  accepted  the  title  of  a 
municipal  officer  %  I  answer,  firstly,  that  I  abdicated,  since 
the  month  of  January,  1791 ,  the  lucrative,  and  by  no  means 
perilous,  office  of  public  accuser.  I  was  only  named  on 
the  10th  of  August.  I  am  fkr  from  pretending  to  wrest 
the  honor  of  the  combat  and  the  victory  from  those  who 
■at  in  the  Commune  before  me  ou  that  terrible  night,  who  . 
armed  the  citizeni,  directed  their  movements,  bamed  trea- 
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son,  and  arrested  Mandat.'the  bearer  of  the  perfidious  or- 
ders of  the  court !  There  were  intriguerB  in  the  geoeral 
council,  it  was  said ;  who  knows  it  better  than  1 1  They 
are  among  my  enemies.  When  the  coosul  of  Rome  had 
Stided  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  Clodius  accused  him  of 
having  violated  the  laws.  I  have  seen  here  such  citisens, 
who  are  not  like  Clodius,  but  who,  some  time  previous  to 
the  10th  of  August,  had  the  prudence  to  seek  refuge  out 
of  Paris,  and  who,  afler  the  Commune  of  Paris  bad  tri- 
umphed for  them,  denounced  it.  Citizens,  do  you  desire 
a  Revoiiition  without  a  Kovolution  t  What  is  this  spirit 
of  persecution  which  wishes  to  revive,  if  I  may  so  term  it, 
that  which  has  brokeii  our  fetters  1  And  who  can  then, 
after  the  blow,  limit  the  precise  point  where  the  waves  o£ 
the  popular  insurrection  are  to  exhaust  themselves  t  What 
people,  at  this  price,  would  ever  succumb  to  despotism^ 

"  As  regards  the  days  of  the  2d  and  3d  of  September, 
diose  who  state  that  I  took  the  Iqast  part  in  those  -events 
are  either  very  credulous  or  very  perverse  men.  1  aban- 
don their  minds  to  remorse,  if  their  conscience  can  cou;iter- 
feit  mind.  At  ^hia  period  I  h&d  left  my  seat  in  the  Com- 
mune, and  I  was  living  retired  at  home."  Robespierre 
hare  explained  tlie  rela^on  of  the  10th  of  August  and  3d 
of  September,  ^nd  the  impossibility  of  the  Coi 


'venting  the  general  agitation  without  justifying  its  horrors. 
"  Bewail  the  guilty  victims  reserved  for  the  Vengeance  of 
the  law,  and  who  have  fallen  under  the  infliction  of  popu- 
lar vengeance ;  but  limit  your  grief,  as  every  other  human 
feeling.  Let  us  restrain  our  tears  for  more  touching  ca- 
lamities. Weep  over  100,000  patriots  slain  by  tyranny ! 
bewail  our  citizens  expiring  beneath  their  blazing  roo&, 
and  the  children  of  citizens  massacred  in  their  cradles^  or 
in  the  arms  of  their  mothers  !  Have  you  not  also  broth- 
ers, children,  wIvbb  to  avenge  1  The  family  of  French 
legislators  ia  the  country ;  mankind  in  general,  tyrants 
and  their  accomplices  apart.  The  sentiment  which  la- 
ments almost  exchisively  over  the  enemies  of  liberty  I  sus- 
pect. Refrain  from  shaking  the  bloody  robe  of  the  tyrant, 
or  I  shall  believe  that  you  desire  again  to  shackle  Rome. 
Btemal  calumniators  [  do  you  desire  to  avenge  despotism  ? 
Wil.  you  disgrace  the  cradle  of  the  republic  1  Let  ua 
bury,"  said  Robespierre,  in  conclusion,  "  these  wretched 
mancBuvetB  m  eternal  oblivion.  For^  myself,  I  shall  draw 
oo,  conclusion  which  may  be  personal  to  me.     I  yield  to 
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the  juet  vengeance  wHh  which  I  ahsll  have  the  right  to 
pursue  mj  calumniators.  I  wiah  only,  in  revenge,  the  re- 
turn of  peace  and  liberty.  Citizens,  advance  in  yourbrill- 
iaBt  career  with  a  firm  and  rapid  Bl«p  ;  and  may  I,  at  the 
expease  of  my  life,  and  9rea  of  my  repuUtioB,  conour  with 
you  in  efiecting  the  j^ory  and  happinesa  of  our  oommoik 
countty!" 

Uajidly  had  Robeepierre  ceased  to  speak,  when  LoutM 
and  Baihafoux,  weary  of  tke  api^Miie  which  the  Aaaom' 
bly  bestowed  upon  the  orator  and  faia  speech,  both  sought 
to  speak ;  but  the  impression  of  Ae  diaeourse  w«8  already 
voted  by  the  Convention,  In  the  ejos  of  Vergniand,  P^ 
lioa,  Bnssot,  Condcvcet,  Oensonn^,  and  of  Quadet,  the  most 
experienced  (tftbe  GiroDdists,  their  enemy  had  issued  from 
the  debate  too  powerfuI~~tbey  were  nuwilling  be  should 
>pe  oredit.  Marat  saw  bis  own  victory  in  that  ot 
_  lerre,  despite  of  tba  soft«aed  deaiala  of  which  bis 
opinions  had  J>een  the  sobject.  Danlon  rejoiced  within 
hmiaelf  at  seeing  th»  dictattmi  of  dte  Comnnne  justified, 
and  the  crimes  of  tha  Sd  (tf  Septenbev  TaOed  under  tba 
canopy  of  ^blic  safety. 

xrv. 

But  Borbaroux,  indignant  sC  the  obetinate  refitsd  o£ 
speech,  which  was  opposed  to  his  si^plications  and  those 
ot  Iioafat,  quitted  bis  seat  in  the  center,  and  descended  to 
the  bar,  in  order  to  have  the  right  of  speech  as  a  ritizen 
which  was  denied  him  as  a  deputy.  "  Yoa  shall  hear  me," 
exclaimed  he,  strikwig  hia  clenched  flsui  on  the  bar,  as  if  tn 
offer  violmice  Co  the  Gonv«nt(on,  "  you  sbaU  faeu  ma !  If 
you  do  not  bear  mei  shall  I  tiien  be  reputed  a  calunmiator  1 
Wril!  I  shall  eBgravo  my  densnciadon  upon  marble." 
Tb»  ■Bomaring,  A«  sarcMma,  and  the  laughter  of  the 
tribnnea drowned  Barbaroox's  voice.,  Barrdra,  oneof  those- 
men  who  watch  fortune  cavefully,  so  as  not  to  diepend  upcw 
chance,  and  who  never  commit  themselves  sufficiently  to 
be  drawn  down  by  the  party  wfaose  cause  they  have  es- 
poosed,  TtMe  fn»D  the  middle  of  the  platfom  and  demand 
ed  the  right  of  address.  Young,  elegant  of  form,  of  loftj 
statnre,  free  action,  and  fluent  speecfa,  that  mixture  of  re 
serve  and  boldness  which  charaoteriaed  Sejanus  was  pet 
cepdble  in  hia  coniRenanee,  the  whole  exterior  of  inapi 
ratioBcoiwHng  the  egetim  within. 
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Ban^re,  bom  of  a  respeeUble  fiamily  in  Tafbei,  an  ad' 
«iMBte  at  Toulouse,  educated  in  Paris,  and  who  bad  set 
off  his  plebeian  name  by  tbac  of  Vieuzae,  bad  brought'with 
him  from  the  heart  of  bis  province  tbaC  name,  the  manners, 
the  language  which  opened  to  bim  every  door,  and  wbicb 
were  then  a  sort  of  natural  guides  to  fortune.  Madame  de 
Qentis  bad  received  him  and  introduced  him  to  the  in^- 
macv  of  the  Due  d'Or16anB.  That  prince,  to  attach  bim 
to  his  house,  bad  confided  to  bim  the  guardianship  of  a 
young  English  lady  of  extreme  beauty,  who  passed  for  his 
natural  daughter.     Madame  de  Genlis  bestowed  upon  this 

Sipil  all  the  cares  of  a  mother.  She  was  called  Pamela, 
arr^re  was  conrteous  and  eloquent.  His  sentimental  phi- 
iosopby  resembled  a  parody  of  Bemardin  de  Saint  Pierre. 
Borrere,  Robespierre,  Couthoo,  Marat,  Saint  Just,  all  these 
five  bad  been  at  first  insipid  and  tame. 

Baillj,  Mirabeau  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  been  the 
pBtroDH  of  Barrere,  in  naming  him  to  the  National  Con> 
vention.  He  had  there  filled  with  assiduity  a  part  rather 
literary  than  political,  and  his  numerous  reports  were  re- 
plete with  philosophical  maxima,  ^e  had  afterward  edit- 
ed the  "-Point  dn  Jour,"  and  was  one  of  tbe  first  to  de- 
mand a  republic  when  be  saw  the  throne  totter.  On  tbe 
day  of  the  10th  of  August,  sent  with  Gregoire  befiire  the 
king,  in  tbe  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  be  bad  carried  the 
young  dauphin  carefully  in  bis  arms.  Appointed  to  tbe 
Convention,  bis  republican  opinions,  his  studies,  his  con- 
nections, his  southern  extraction,  and  his  talent,  more  florid 
than  popular,  appeared  to  attach  him  as  a  matter  of  right 
to  the  Girondists.  He  leaned  in  effect  to  their  side  at  first; 
he  placed  fiiith  in  their  talent,  he  admired  their  eloquence, 
he  felt  tbe  dignity  of  their  minds,  be  relished  tbe  modera- 
tion of  their  system.  But  be  had  seen  the  power  of  the 
people  on  tba  10th  of  August  uid  tbe  Sd  of^  September  j 
tbe  look  of  tbe  lion  bad  fascinated  him.  He  ibared  Marat, 
Danton  astoDiahed  him,  he  distrusted  Jlobespierre.  H« 
was  placed,  at  equal  distance  from  the  two  parties,  in  the 
center  called  La  Flatne;  a  mediator  or  auxiliary  by  turns, 
according  to  tbe  men,  the  day,  ^id  the  majmlty.  This 
Plaine, .  coD»)osed  of  prudent  or  of  ordinary  men,  who 
wme  silent  from  caution  <xe  naediocri^,  Fe<^iirM  iw  ontoc. . 
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Barr^re  ofiered  UmMilf.  He  roge  for  the  first  time,  and 
in  hie  attitude,  in  hia  disputation,  and  in  hie  worda,  were 
ibund  all  that  equivocal  hesitation  of  those  minds  who  bor- 
rowed his  voice. 

"CitizeDB,"  said  Barrdre,  "  in  seeing  Barbaronx,  one  ot 
our  colleagues,  descending  to  the  bar,  I  can  not  prevent 
myself  from  opposing  hia  being  heard.  Does  he  desire  to 
be  a  petitioner  1  He  then  ibrgetB  ibat  he  oQght,_aB  deputy, 
to  judge  the  petitions  which  be  would  model  as  a  citizen. 
Does  ne  wish  to  become  accuser  1  It  is  not  at  the  bar:  it 
is  here  or  before  the  tribnoals  he  should  explain  himself. 
What  signify  all  these  accusations  of  the  dictatorship  and 
of  the  triumvirate !  Grant  no  importance  to  men  whom 
public  opinion  will  know  how  to  put  in  their  place.  Do 
not  raise  pedestals  ibr  pigmies.  Citizens  1  if  there  existed 
in  the  republic  a  man  bora  with  the  genius  of  CEesar  and 
the  boldness  of  Cromwell — a  man  who,  with  the  talent  of 
Sylla,  proptMed  hie  dangerous  means — such  a  man  might 
be  feared,  and  I  would  accuse  him  before.  But  men  of  a 
day,  paltry  undertakers  of  revolutions,  of  politics  which  will 
never  enter  the  field  of  history,  are  not  made  to  occupy 
the  precious  time  which  we  owe  to  the  nation."  (Ap- 
planse.)  He  proposed  the  order  of  the  day.  (Sign  ' 
contempt.)  The  Convention  voted  indifference  and  i 
tralky  between  the  accusers  and  accitsed.  "  Let  the 
bitiuus  perish,  and  with  them  onr  suspicions  and  mistrust." 
exclaimed  Rabaut  Saint-Etienne. 

XYl. 

The  news  of  Robespierre's  triumph  spread  like  a  pub- 
lic rejoidng  among  the  crowd  which  had  congregated 
about  the  Tuileries  to  lametit  or  avenge  their  tribune. 
The  presence  of  Robespierre  in  the  evening  brought  a 
coDcouise  to  the  Jacobins,  On  his  entrance  into  the  hall 
the  spectators  clapped  their  hands.  Manuel  demanded  to 
read  tie  discourse  he  had  prepared  to  defend  Robespierre. 
"  Robespierre  is  not  my  mend,"  said  he,  in  this  speech ; 
"  I  have  hardly  ever  spoken  to  him,  and  I  have  opposed 
him  in  the  moment  of  hia  greatest  power.  He  has  come 
forth  pure  from  the  Constituted  Assembly.  Robespierre 
has  never  desired  to  be  anv  thing.  He  is  un contaminated 
hjr  those  days  of  8eptemt)er,  when  wicked  people,  like 
kiDgs,  wished  also  to  have  their  Saint  Bartholomew.    Who 
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knows  it  batter  thaa  myself  1  Mouitted  upon  betps  of 
corpsea,  I  preached  reapect  for  the  law." 

CoUot  d'HerfaoU  juatilied  ^«  msMacivB.  Barrdra  ax- 
ctised  tbem. 

Fabre  d'Eglantine  accused  the  GirondisUt  of  desiring  to 
ramove  the  sitting  of  the  natioDal  repreaentation  frcmi  Paris. 
"  I  have  seen,"  s%id  he,  "  in  the  gaiyien  of  the  minietev 
of  foreign  affaira,  the  minister  Roland,  pale  and  dejected, 
his  head  reclining  against  a  tree,  demanding  eamesdy  that 
the  Convention  might  be  transferred  to  Tours  or  Blois.  I 
have  seen  theae  same  men,  who  wgrry  each  other  here  to- 
day about  the  2d  of  September,  come  to  Danton'a  and  testi^ 
their  joy  at  the  recital  of  these  oiarders.  Danton  ahme 
displayed,  during  these  days,  the  greatest  energy  of  charao- 
ter.  Alone  he  did  not  despair  of  the  safety  of  his  country. 
By  stamping  hie  foot  upon  the  earth  he  could  cause  thou- 
sands of  soldiers  to  spneg  up." 

Fabre  d'Eglantine  extended  his  flattery  so  far  as  to 
denounce  Maaame  Roland,  whom  he  had  prused  the  day 
before.  Fabre,  ^antou's  secretary,  lesa  bis  friend  than 
his  courtier,  woa  bom  at  the  foot  of  the  Pj^renees,  as  waa 
Barrdre.  At  first  a  comedian,  afterward  a  baDger~on  in 
society,  his  talent  for  playing  on  various  instruments,  bis 
wit,  which  excelled  in  pleasing,  his  comic  verses,  and  bi> 
vein  of  debauoheiy  bad  made  him  souglit  after  by  men  of 
pleasure. 


XVII. 

P6tion,  who  had  not  been  able  to  address  the  Conventiou, 
and  who  desired  no  flirtber  speech  with  the  Jacobins,  had 
the  discourse  printed  on  the  following  morning,  which  he 
had  prepared,  less  lo  accuse,  than  to  judge  Robespierre. 
He  ttierein  abused  Marat,  and  reviled  the  Commune;  he 
cast  with  horror  the  blood  of  September  "to  the  assassins. 
"  As  for  Robespierre,"  said  he,  "  his  character  explains  his 
fame.  Deceitful,  mistrustful,  seeing  conspiracies  and  ruin 
in  every  direction,  his  bilious  temperament,  his  choleric 
imagination  color  all  objects  in  his  eyes  with  crime.  He 
aspires  only  to  the  exclnsiTe  and  jealous  regard  of  the  peo- 
ple for  him."  Garat  had  just  been  named  minister  of  the 
interior,  after  Danton  had  quitted  the  jurisdiction.  He 
was  a  writer,  bom  also  in  the  Pyrenees,  revolutionary  by 
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plitloBopby,  learned  bypr^tuoo — oneof  tfaoaemenvrtioin 
eirciiinsiancas  <lrag  forward  contrary  to  their  minds. 

"  I  have  ofiieii  racallad  with  fear,"  said  be,  in  hw  Souve- 
nXB,  "  two  GODveraatioBS,  with  two  or  three  days'  intervai, 
ii4«;b  I  had  with  Sallea  and  with  Robaapierre.  I  had 
known  both  of  tb^m  u  the  Conatitutad  Aoaembly;  I  thought 
both  very  sincerely  deveted  to  the  EevoUition,  I  bad  no 
doubt  of  tbeir  probity.  Had  I  been  compelled  to  doubt 
one  of  tbem,  the  last  whom  I  should  have  «uBj)ected  was 
Bobeapierre.  SaUee  posiesaed  ao  uneasy  imagination,  dis- 
turbed by  the  fever  of  the  Revolution.  In  the  coafused, 
insignificant,  and  vague  verbiage  of  Kobe^ierre,  vrhen  he 
spoke  of  inspiration,  I  thought  I  perceived  the  germ  of 
taleot,  which  would  increase.  He  marked  bis  language 
carefiilly,  to  mold  it  ui  tbe  rules  of  antiquity  and  Jean 
Jacques  BouiMeau,  I  believe  that  Robespierre  has  re- 
li^a ;  but  never  had  man,  knowing  how  to  write  elegant 
and  persuasive  phraoes,  a  falser  aoul.  One  day,  when  I 
begged  him  to  reflect  upon  some  ideas  that  I  had  submit- 
ted to  him,  '  I  have  no  occasion  to  reflect,'  said  he  ;  '  1  al- 
ways report  upon  my  first  impreaaions.  All  the  depnties  of 
the  Qironde,'  said  he  to  me — '  that  Brissot,  that  Louvet, 
that  Barbaroox,  are  counter-revolutionists  and  conspira- 
tors.' 'And  where  da  they  conspire  1'  said  I  to  him. 
'  £very  where,' resumed  Robespierre;  'inParis,  in  France, 
throughout  all  Europe  1  La  Gironde  baa  long  formed  a. 
project  to  separate  itself  from  France,  to  become  again  La 
Ouyenne,  and  to  unite  itself  to  England.  Brisaot  conspirea 
in  his  jouraaJ,  which  ia  a  tocsin  (tt  civil  war.  He  is  gone 
to  Londou ;  and  it  is  known  why.  His  friend  Clavi^re  has 
conspired  all  bis  life.  Roland  is  in  correspondence  with 
the  traitor  Montesqniou.  Tbey  woi^  together  to  open 
Savoy  and  France  to  the  Piedmontese.  Servan  is  only 
appointedgeneralof  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees,  tbu  he  may 
deliver  the  key  of  the  frontiers  to  the  Spaniards.  Dumou- 
riex  menace*  Faa»  more  than  Belgium  and  Holland.  That 
diarlatam  o£  heroism,  whom  I  should  desire  to  have  arrest-  , 
ed,  dines  every  day  with  the  Girondists.  I  a»t  teeary  of 
tiuBmebaioHJ'" 

■  XTHI. 

~  "  I  withdrew,"  relates  Gaiat,  "  astonished  and  alxnned. 
[  met  Sallea  coming  oat  c^  the  Convfindon.    '  Well  1'  said 
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I  to  him,  '  an  there  no  neatu  of  praventinv  these  nmrtal 
■cbisms  in  the  country  T'  '  I  bop«  so,'  said  he ;  '  I  shttll 
BOOR  raise  the  veil  which  conceals  all  the  projects  of  theso 
viHatna.  I  know  th^ir  plana ;  theb  plots  commeiwed  be- 
fore the  Revolution.  It  is  Orleans  who  is  the  secret  chief 
of  this  band  of  brigands ;  it  is  Laclos  \fho  has  woTen  thvir 
wefls.  La  Fayette  is  their  accompKcd.  It  is  he,  who, 
under  pretense  of  banishing  him,  sent  Orleans  to  Bngland^ 
to  manage  an  intrigue  with  Pitt.  Mirabeau  meddled  ip 
these  plots.  He  received  money  from  the  king  to  concea' 
his  connection  with  Orl&ns ;  he  received  mere  from  Or 
16ans  for  serving  him.  It  behooved  them  to  admit  the 
Jacobins  into  their  conspiracies.  They  have  not  dared  to 
do  it.  They  addressed  themselves  to  the  Cordeliers.  The 
Cordeliers  have  always  been  the  nursery  for  conspirators. 
DantoD  molds  them  to  his  policy — Marat  familiarizes  them 
to  crime.  They  negotiate  with  Europe ;  they  have  emisss- 
ries  in  the  courts.  I  have  had  proof  of  it.  They  have 
absorbed  a  throne  in  blood ;  from  fresh  blood  they  want  a 
new  throne  to  proceed.  D'Or16ans  will  ascend  the  throne. 
Marat,  Robespterre,  and  Dctnton  will  assassinate  him.  Be- 
hold the  triaravirsi  .Danton,  the  most  clever  and  moat 
wicked  of  the  three,  will  impeach  his  colleagaei,  and  will 
reign  alone — at  first  as  dictator,  soon  as  king.' 

"  1  was  stupefied  by  the  creduli^  of  snch  a  man.  '  And 
are  these  thoughts  cherished  amon^  your  friends!'  said  I 
to  Salles.  '  Sy  all,  or  nearly  sH,'  said  he ;  '  Condorcet  stilt 
doubts,  Si6y^  is  reserved,  Roland  sees  the  truth.  All  feet 
the  necessi^  of  preventing  these  crimes  and  misfortunes.' 
I  endeavored  to  disauade  Saltra.  Hatred  and  fear  blinded 
both  partis. " 


XIX. 

Vergniand  alone,  more  calm  because  h^  was  more  pow 
\flrful,  preserved  the  tang-Jroid  of  impartiality  amid  preju- 
"dice  and  hatred.  He  wrote  at  this  time  to  his  friends  at 
Bordeaux  those  lines  of  melancholy  serenity,  restored  for 
the  first  time  to  history  ;  they  depict  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  state  of  his  mind.  "  In  the  difficult  circumstances 
in  which  I  am,  my  heart  finds  it  necessary  to  open  itself  to 
you.  Some  men,  who  boasted  of  having  alone  efiected  the 
10th  of  August,  supposed  they  had  the  right  to  eonduo 
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tbemselves  ss  if  thej  had  conquered  France  and  Paris.  I 
would  not  abaBo  myself  before  these  ridicutona  despois.  I 
was  called  an  aristocrat.  I  fureaaw  that,  shaiild  the  exist- 
ence of  the  reTolutionary  Contnlane  be  prolonged,  the  revo- 
IntionEtTj  movement  would  be  prolonged  also,  and  would 
draw  on  the  most  horrible  disonjer.  I  waa  called  an  aris- 
toerat ;  and  yoa  know  the  deplorable  events  of  the  3d  of 
September.  The  spoil  of  the  emigrants  and  the  churches 
was  a  prey  to  the  most  scandalous  rapine.  I  denouDced 
them.  I  was  called  an  aristocrat  On  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber the  massacres  recommenced ;  I  hod  the  happiness  of 
flatting  a  decree  which  pIKced  the  lives  of  the  dettiuu  under 
the  responsibility  of  the  Assembly.  I  was  called  an  aris- 
tocrat. In  the  commissions,  my  triends  and  myself  were 
occupied  night  and  day  in  devising  means  to  repress  an- 
archy, and  drive  the  Prussiane  &om  the  territory.  We 
were  threatened,  night  and  day,  by  the  knife  of  the  assassin. 
The  Convention  opened.  It  was  easy  .to  foresee  that  if  she 
retained  in  her  bosom  the  men  of  Septeinber,  she  would 
be  agitated  by  perpetual  tempests.  I  announced  it.  My 
denunciation  produced  no  eSect  Well,  what  do  these 
increasing  defamers  do  %  They  redouble  their  furious  c»I> 
umny  in  the  Convention,  in  the  army,  in  all  imponant 
places,  against  the  men  ahmI  useful  to  the  republic.  They 
accuse  the  whole  universe  of  intrigues,  in  order  that  the 
genera]  attention  may  be  drawn  from  their  own  conspira- 
cies. Whoever  disapproves  of  the  massacres  is  an  aristo- 
crat'. He  who  applauds  them  is  virtuous.  They  press  us 
to  utter  acclamations  upon  the  fate  of  Louis  XVI.,  without 
form,  without  proofs,  without  jndgmenL  They  cause  in- 
famous libels  against  the  Convenrion  to  be  circulated,  and 
ridiculous  panegyrics  of  the  Due  d'Orl^ans.  They  srir  up 
new  insurrections,  not,  as  the  10th  of  August,  in  the  sec- 
tions— they  preach  up  the  agrarian  laws.  The  murderers 
of  the  2d  of  September,  associated  with  priests  calling 
themselves  patriots,  consider  of  and  affix  lists  of  proscrip- 
tion. 

"  I  write  to  yon  seldom ;  pardon  me.  My  head  is  of^en 
filled  with  painful  thoughts,  and  my  heart  with  melancholy 
sentiments.  I  have  at  times  scarcely  moral  force  to  fulfill ' 
my  duties.  I  have  but  one  wish,  and  that  i«,  to  be  able 
one  day  to  enjoy  with  you  in  retirement  the  triumph  of  our 
sonntry  and  nbarty  I*' 
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The  accent  of  this  letter  poSBeaied  all  tbe  ^vi^,  the 
ntelancboly,  and  disiotwestedaeBs  that  characterized  Vnrff- 
niaud.  &iy«r,  Fonfrede,  and  Ducoe,  wrote  in  a  similar  ' 
strain  of  cc^deiic«  to  tbeir  (Heiult  atBordeaux.  Fonfr^a 
TTTOte  to  hia  fatlier :  "  We  are  Burrouuded  by  teuton,  and 
beset  by  cabals.  Siey^.Briasot,  and  Condorcet,  ouifriendat 
are  iba  only  men  in  f  range  capable  of  giving  us  s  good 
constitution.  Vou  know  the  talents,  the  patriodaio,  and 
the  probity  of  V-ergniaud ;  I  seeibini  more  closely  ;  he  i> 
the  glory  of  the  Convention,  and  alike  iaaccassible  to  ae- 
duction  as  to  fear.  He  poBsesees  but  one  defect — a  alight 
degree  of  apathy,  and  a  propenu^  to  diecouragemenL 
Quadet,  a  naan  of  splendid  talent  and  soblime  courage,  ira*  ' 
mortalised  hinuelf  on  the  10th  of  August.  His  life  gives 
the  lie  to  the  calumnies  that  have  been  he^>ed  on  him. 
Grrangeneuve  is  the  persenifi  cation  of  patriotism  ;  his  heaa 
takes  fire  too  eocw,  but  he  diffuses  light  around  as  he  bums, 
Gensonn^  is  a  man  ot  reaouroe  and  argues  well.  During 
some  time,  he  had  a  violent  passion  for  governing,  but  this 
has  died  away." 

Brissot,  linked  throu^  his  young  &iends  with  the  VVttt 
ots  of  tlie  ^uth,  complsined  to  them  in  these  lines,  fowu> 
in  one  of  the  GiiondisC  papers :  "  The  enemies  of  real  lib- 
erty overwhelm  me  with  grief^  and  I  support  day- and  night 
a  seveie  contest  with  these  men,  who  have  swots  to  destroy 
the  nepubUc  Our  convidsions  have  not  as  yet  terminated ; 
the  anarchical  Action  gains  strefigth,  and  it  now  will  ba 
more  difficult  for  us.  to  conquw." 

XXL 

Vergoimud,  Duoas,  li'oiifrdda,  Qusg^MWvQ,  Condtffce^ 
fJi^yes,  discussed  every  evenina  the  situation  of  the  repub- 
lic, at  the  house  of  a  female,  alike  remarkable  for  her  tal- 
ents and  republic  anism,  to  whom  the  G-iroadists  had  been 
introduced  by  their  banker,  at  Bcvdeaux.  UHrried  to  a 
man  of  lu:ge  fortune,  she  lived  in  d]oQ.uwtJer  de  laChsus- 
960  d'Antin,  not  fsr  from  the  house  in  whieb  Mirabeou  died, 
after  having  attempted,  like  the  Girc«diat^  to  moderate  tbe 
Revolution.  But  molten  metal  does  not  assume  aLfonn  un- 
til it  has  cooled,  and  the  torrent  of  the  Revolution  was  still 
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heated.  At  these  meetings,  Condorcet  was  seDtentJons ; 
VergDiH.ud,  eloquent,  but  with  that  caliu  and  serene  elo 
quence  that  tooka  from  on  hig'h  at  storms,  aa  though  it 
could  calm  their  &ry  by  judging  of  them ;  Fon&ide  and 
DucQS,  ardent,  rash,  aad  elegairt  aa  inexperience  and  youth ; 
Siey^,  profaond,  coocise,  lominous,  fed  upon  the  writinga 
of  the  aDcieiit  hiatoriftiis,  and  darting  from  the  obacurjty  ot 
bis  habitual  sil«ace  flashes  of  foretEo|ight  that  lighted  up 
the  future.  The  Qirondists  listened  to  Si6yes  with  re- 
spect ;  the  preetige  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  the 
friendship  of  Mirabeau  was  thrown  around  him ;  inflexi- 
ble as  a  principle,  he  recked  not  of  the.  daily  obstacles,  the 
difficulties  ana  dugeiB  his  plans  would  arouse;  hut,  ab- 
stracted «e  an  oraelc,  he  issued  his  axioms  and  disdained 
to  discuss  them.  To  purge  die.  legislative  and  executiva 
committee  of  the  ConventioD,  expel  the  demagogues,  crush 
Robespierre,  seduce  or  destroy  Daoion,  repress  the  Com- 
muDO,  coaceutrats  twenty  thousand  men  chosen  from  the 
departments,  to  •urroond  the  Conrentioa  and  keep  the  peo- 
ple in  clieek,  risk  a  battle  with  the  fiuibourn,  seize  on  the^ 
Hfitel-de-Vill»— that  bastille  of  popular  despotism,  con- 
centrate the  power  in  a  republican  directory,  send  Du- 
mouriez  into  Belgium  and  Custiae  into  Germany,  causa  all 
tbe  tbcODes,  theocracies,  and  aristocracies  of  the  continent 
tQ  tremble  fer  their  existeoce,  negotiate  secretly  with  Prus- 
sia and  Engluid,  save  Louis  Zvl.  and  his  family,  detain 
them  as  bastams  until  peace,  and  then  condemn  them  to  an 
eternal  ostracism ;  such  were  tbe  plans  with  which  Si^y^ 
flattered  and  ioflamed  the  Girondists.  , 

Behind  theae  republican  plaus,  and  in  the  shadow  of  their 
afterthoughts  or  roservatipns,  was  perbapsxoncaaled  a  cou- 
stitutioDal  throne,  and  the  asceosion  of  a  revolutionary  dy- 
nasty. Sieyds,  who  had  been  the  soul  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  of  which  Mirabeau  had  been  the  voice,  hoped 
to  regain  hie  asccutdeoey  over  opuiian  and  affairs  through 
Vergniaud, 

Condorcet,  Brissot,Vergniaad,  bad  no  prejudices  against 
tbe  monarchy,  and  their  disgust  at  the  popular  excesses 
was  begiDQiDg  to  lead  them  to  the  concentration  of  public 
authority ;  but  tbo  very  name  of  royalty  was  an  inauh  to 
the-  ears  of  the  men  of  tbe  lOtb  of  August,  jand  lanatical 
hatred  of  the  king  was  altaoet  tbe  whole  poUcy  of  tha 
young  deputies  c^  the  Gironde ;  the  Kepublic  or  dvotb  wM . 
tor  t£em  tbe  ccy  of  nacesniy.    ,  , 
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f  onirdde,  the  son  of  a  merctiant  of  Bordeaux,  and  him- 
self  enga^d  in  trade,  was  only  twenty-seTea  years  of  age. 
He  had  passed  many  yean  in  Holland,  and  had  acquired 
the  old  republican  feelinga  of  the  United  Provinces,  where 
riches  ana  liberty  apringA-om  each  other.  On  hii  retnm  to 
France,  Fonfr^de  had  married  the  young  sister  of  Ducos, 
and  this  seired  aa  a  freah  bond  of  union  between  them. 
Rich,  and  established  at  Faria,  they  offered  their  house  to 
Vergniaud  as  his  own.  The  other  Girondists,  P6tion,  Buzot, 
Salles,  Louvet,  Lasonrce,Rebecc|ui,  Lantbenas,  Lanjuinats, 
Valaz^,  Durand  do  Maillane,  Feraud,  Vahdy,  the  Abb6 
Foucfaet,  Kervelegan,  and  Goreas,  met  at  the  house  of 
Madame  Roland.  Leas  ardent  than  Fonfi^de,  Ducoa,  and 
Qrangeneuve,  leas  prudent  than  Vergniaud,  they  regulated 

-  their  actiona  by  the  interestB  of  their  party  rather  than  the 
impulse  of  their  feelings.  To  triurnph  over  the  Jacobins, 
by  disputing  at  alt  riaks  popularity  with  them — deprive 
Robeapierre  and  Dantoa  of  all  pretexts  for  accusing  the 
moderh  of  royaliem— drown  Marat  in  the  blood  of  Sep- 
tember, which  was  uncdlksingly  displayed,  in  order  to 
arouse  the  indignation  of  the  Convention — create  and  re- 
tain in  their  own  hands  an  armed  force  and  an  executive 
power — introduce  their  friends  m  matte  into  the  comitet, 
and  bind  the  majority  to  their  interests,  by  threads  that 
Ae  hand  of  Roland. would  guide;  such  vras   their  plan, 

■  Part  of  Robespierre's  power  arose  from  the  fact  that  he 
constantly  communicated  with  the  multitude  through  the 
Jacobins,  while  the  Girondists  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
own  atmosphere.  By  these  tactics  they  governed  the 
eomitit  by  the  Jacobins,  but  Robespierre  ruleS  public  opin- 
ion. Both  sides  felt  that  the  victory  would  belong  to  the 
most  popular  party;  pop'ularity,  therefore,  was  secesaary, 
and  the  two  Ikctions  songht  it  on  every  side. 

xxin. 

The  Jacobins  at  this  moment  believed  they  should  find 
it  at  the  Temple.  According  to  their  ideas,  that  party,  who 
by  its  acdons  displayed  the  most  inveterate  hatred  to  roy- 
alty, and  who  beet,  served  the  resentment  and  vengeance 
of  the  nation,  by  casting  them  the  head  of  the  kiog,  would 
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acquire  mioh  a  tide  to  the  eonftdenee  of  the  mtion  and  re- 
public,  thst  bod)  the  nation  and  republic  would  surrender 
thenuelTcB  to  them.  The  price  of  the  head  of  Loaia  XVI. 
was  the  dictatorship. 

XXIV. 

Robespierre  had  no  peraoRal  hatred  to  the  king;;  and 
had  even  augured  from  the  Tirtues  of  this  prince  an  acce»- 
uon  to  the  thi<one  that  promised  a  reign  to  philosophy. 
Bantiin  also  wished  to  save  Louis  XVI.  Hie  mysterioua 
connection  with  the  queen  and  Madame  Elizabeth — his 
promiseB  to  them  to  watch  over  then  amid  their  enemies 
— the  pity  be  felt  for  this  prince,  whose  only  crime  was  be- 
ing Ixnti  at  a  revolutionary  period,  too  devoid  of  genius  to 
comprehend,  too  clement  to  combat,  and  too  feeble  to  di- 
rect It.  Compassion  for  these  children,  who  found  a  crime 
in  their  name,  and  a  prison  for  their  cradle;  the  secret 
pride  of  savinK  a  royal  iamily — the  policy  of  guarding 
these  valuable  hosta^,  and  making  their  life  and  liberty 
the  snbiect  of  negotiatios  with  the  foreign  powers — all  in- 
duced Datiton  to  lean  to  moderation,  rad  ne  did  not  con- 
ceal this  feeling.  "  Nations  save,  but  do  not  revenge  them- 
wives,"  said  he  one  day  to  a  group  of  Cordeliers,  who  re- 
proached him  with  not  insiBting  on  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI. 
*  I  am  a  revolationist,  not  a  ferociooi  beast.  I  do  not  love 
ibe  blood  of  vanquished  king* ;  address  yonrselves  to  Ma- 
rat." Marat  was  himself  indifferent  to  the  trial  of  the  king, 
and  only  demanded  it  in  his  papers,  to  show  himself  more 

?)1itic  than 'RobMpierre  aiid  mere  pitiless  than  Danton, 
hua  challenged,  the  GirondtstB,  ceuld  no  longer  elude  it. 
To  propose  to  the  Convention  an  entire  amnesty  toward 
Louis  XVI.,  was  to  display  themselvea  to  the  irritated  peo- 
ple iji  the  light  of  traitors,  who  only  pardoned  the  tyrant 
to  restore  to  him  the  tyranny.  Their  party  was  divided 
into  two  opinions  on  this  question;  Vergniaud,  Roland, 
Lanjuinais,  Brissot,  Siey^,  Condorcet,  Potion,  and  Fon- 
chet  feh  an  irresistihla  repugnance  to  erect  die  scaffold  of 
the  kingi  oa  the  threshold  of  the  republic.  In  their  eyes 
there  was  in  Louis  XVI.  a  defeated  hat  not  an  accused 
man;  in  the  nation  a  conqueror,  bat  not  a  judge;  in  death 
vengeance,  but  not  neceuity. 

Those  of  the  other  opinion,  while  tbe^  partot^  of  this 
horror  of  blood,  and  conliMaed  tlw  inntilitjr  of  tbia  murder 
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after  the  ooMeet,  looked  on  Louia  ZVI.  u  a  crimind  tfam 
tho  n«ti'm  Iwi  ft  ri|^  to  piinub  w  a  Tongnnee  of  the  pao- 
ple  and  an  exampJe  to  kingi. 

"  Louis  XVI.  will  lose  his  head  on  tbe  seaficdd,"  wrot* 
Fonfr^de,  about  this  time,  to  hia  brothers  of  Bordeaux. 
"  The  maiorky  desire  it,  and  liberty  and  equality  demand 
it  as  muui  as  universal  iirsTice.  Tbe  sacrifice  is  great. 
Coodemn  a  man  to  dentb  I  iny  heart  revolts  at  tha  idea, 
but  duty  epealiB,  and  I  bid  my  heart  be  still." 

"  We  wish  to  dire.ct  the  Kevtdutioa,  (at  Eaar  the  Rerolu- 
tioD  carry  us  away  vrith  it,"  Msd  tbe  Girondiite  <^  this  party. 
"  To  direct  a  revolution,  it  is  neoeMuy  to  remain  at  t' 


bead^thepasaioD  that  urge*  it  ou— .this  pasKOD  is  Liberty. 
Liberty  seMs  to  avenge  and  d^ad  itself;  and  the  pet^le 
will  not  be  certain  of  freedom  until  they  have  paased  ovei 


tbe  dead  body  <^  a  king.  The  victim  is  culpable :  to  slay 
faiia  IB  not  a  criue.  Our  pity  would  be  our  erime,  and  the 
Qcaffold  of  tbe  king  tbe  throne  of  the  opposite  faction.  We 
should  perish  without  saving  the  head  of  Louis  XVI:  we 
should  leave  power  to  seoui^rels,  and  byouc  fatal  seruplee 
destroy  ibe  Revolution.  Empires  are  smnetimes  Mved 
with  a  drop  of  blood — never  wkh  lean." 

XIT. 

This  beutation  laKed  for  a  loi^  time  between  the  two 
iactions  of  the  Gironde;  and  threatened  to  destroy  lbei> 
unitm  until  Siiyui  reconciled  them.  Alike  dovoid  of  hatrwl 
or  attachment,  be  uraa  only  guided  by  the  Actates  of  raasaa. 
He  was  equally  averse  wttb  Vergniaiid  to  diis  judgmeU 
j>Tonoanced  byrictoryofialu9g.Midlie-hoped  thai  reflec- 
tion and  jnstiea  wotdd  lead  back  opinim  to  estraeiam,  tkt 
only  sMileoce  aad  puniahmMit  of  ftUea  tnonwchi.  But 
Sieyis,  who  poMsned  the  ttmg^roU  of  intelligeBce,  had 
Bot  intrepidity  of  soul,  and  hia  opiniona  were  rUker  ooun* 
sols  than  rasolutMn&  He  adviaedhisfrienda,t&eGirDndiBtB, 
to  adjoom  tk«  dtCcnlky  by  a  pEKt  conceanoo,  whieh  would 
leave  to  each  freedom  of  opinion  on  the  tnai  of  the  kinf^, 
and  refer  the  laat  sentence  and  dedsioa  to  tbe  people,  and 
thus  reUeve  themselves  of  all  respoDAilKKty.  This  meaBura 
was  termed  Fappel  em  ptupU.  Uader  iIm  reservation  of 
this  measure,  which  appeased  the  conscience  of  the  erne 
patty,  sheltarod  the  popularity  of  the  other,  and  which  oon- 
oeded  lo  drcumstancaa,  not  the  head;  but  tbe  judgment  of 
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iba  king,  ^a  trial  was  reiolrad  upon.  Tha  trial,  granMd 
usder  tbe  dominion  of  a  nntioDal  reKntmeni,  which  tfarae 
tnoDtha  had  been  uDable  to  allay,  and  under  the  throata  of 
fovaign  amiaa,  wfaicii  drova  the  people  to  despair,  it  waa 
eaajr  to  fbmea  that  Beilhar  party  oouid  asm  tbe  TietiBi. 

XXVI. 

Neither  Robespierre,  Danton,  Marat,  nor  the  Girondiati 
tbinted  for  tb«  blood  of  Louia  XVI.,  or  beliered  in  the 
politicaliuilityofhisEontence.  Had tbcrf been iaoloted.eadi 
of  tbeae  parties  and  tbeie  ni«n  would  baYa  saT«d  ib«  king ; 
but  ftee  to  face,  and  itnigf^ing  to  di^lay  mdst  patriotiam 
and  attat^inent  10  ths  repnbKc,  dwM  parties  aad  toon  bo- 
o^tad  the  challenge  mntually  gtveo.  It  wm  do  ftciion, 
ao  opimon,  no  individiMl,  that  immolated  the  king ;  it  wu 
ihe  BOtag^inn  of  all  tbese  (^ntoAB  and  fbctiuM.  His  trial 
Moame  ikunr  field  of  h«nle,  and  bio  head  was  not  tbe  spoil, 
not  the  apparent  and  eniel  ngn  of  patriixism ;  and  itv  tbia 
•tru^^  tba  kins  wu  deUined  to  fall  by  the  hands  of  all. 

This  plan  resolved  ob,  the  Oirondisla  and  JRoland  basten- 
•d  to  remore  this  groitnd  for  trouble  and  division  in  tbo 
republic.  As  iiffieers  of  tbe  legislative  body,  they  firat 
ehkrged  Valaz^,  and  afterward  HaiM,  to  tnake  a  report 
on  th«  erime,  timd  afterward  oa  the  jadgmeat  of  the  kmg. 
Th«y  desired  to  take  from  Hofaespierra  tbe  Wierty  of  eoio- 
Bsenctng  tbe  accuaation,  and  to  impress  a  judicial  character 
on  tbe  process  against  the  king,  that  tbe  dilatorineta  and 
solemaiity  of  the  fimn  sbould  give  lime  to  ind^renee,  lo 
jastiee,  and  the  recam  of  ophiioK  infavOT  of  clemeo^. 

Va)aa6  made  die  first  report,  a  long  eatalogato  of  tbe 
crimes  of  Louis  XVI.  Dantoa  rose  after  die  reading  of 
thia  npoK,  and  demanded  tbe  priotitig,  in  order  for  the 
oahn  reflection  upon  eve^  matter  and  every  opinion  which 
riiould  attaeb  to  tbis  great  cause.  The  secret  intention  of 
eluding  the  diacuBBion  by  the  delay  of  iostmctiona  was  via- 
ble in  tbe  words  of  Daittoni  <■  In  sucb  a  matter,"  laid 
he;  ■'  the  expense  of  prindng  must  not  be  spared.  Every 
opinion  wMch  should  appear  matured,  even  though  it  coo- 
tain  but  one  good  idea,  should  be  published.  The  disser. 
tsrion  of  tbe  reporter  upon  inviolalnlity  is  not  complete. 
Thera  will  be  many  ideas  to  add  to  it.  It  will  be  easy  to 
prove  that  dte  people  are  abo  inviolable,  that  there  is  no 
eoatnet  witboat  reciprodty.aDd  that  It  is  erident  Aat  if 
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tb«  ei'dtvant  king  hia  dssirBd  to  violats,  batr«j,  and  loM 
the  Frencb  nMion :  it  ia  in  etornal  jonicA  that  ha  be  con- 
demned." 

Potion  sod  Barbaroox  made  also  temporizing  motiono, 
aod  attempted  to  conceal  Uieir  Beerat  deaiis  bj  imprecatton 
Bgainat  the  treasoa  of  the  Idag. 

XXVII. 

Ths  real  or  affiscted  tmpatiencB  for  judgment  on  IfOnii 
XVI.  agitated  equally  the  aectiona,  the  newapapera,  the 
Jacobins,  and  the  Cordeliera.  Wandering  orators  stood 
upon  portable  tribooM  in  the  middle  of  the  public  gardens, 
and  excited  the  mob  to  Tengeance  and  blood.  The  people, 
leaving  off  their  labors  before  the  close  otthe  day,  oscillated 
at  the  voice  of  these  tatterdemaUons;  and  the  inspiration  <^ 
placards  between  the  door  of  the  Convention  and  that  of 
the  Jacobins  and  Cordeliers,  taking  part  more. and  mors 
with  Robeapiem,  and  demanding  aloud  the  proof  of  traitors 
in  the  judgment  of  the  king.  Meanwhile,  public  rumor  ac- 
cused the  Girondists  of  finishing  Paris  hy  refusing  to  es- 
tablish a  maumum  in  the  pries  ot  provisions  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  of  disorganizing  the  army,  and 
extinguiahing  the  patriotic  motion  upon  Savoy,  the  province 
of  Nice,  upon  Beigiwn  and  Germany,  almost,  in  wort,  of 
covenanting  with  the  royalists,  and  exempting  in  the  person 
of  the  king  the  victim  of  the  people  and  tlw  holocaust  of 
the  country.  Marat  threw  da^y  the  spark  of  his  langoage 
upon  these  ferments  of  hatred.  His  pages  broke  out  every 
morning  like  those  cries  of  insurrection  which  issue  at  in- 
-tervals  from  a  thronged  multitude.  It  was  the  increasing 
'echo  multiplied  by  the  fury  of  the  nation.  Danton,  while 
reserved,  silent,  and  rather  tpuA  front  the  two  parties,  pre- 
served a  certain  ascendency  in  the  Cordeliers,  and  a  cor- 
respondence cemented  by  terrible  participation  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  Commune. 

Robeapierro  gloried  in  being  in  himself  a  &ction,  and 
remuned  immovable  in  his  principles  and  in  hb  disinter- 
estedness ;  apparently  a^iring  to  nothing,  he  expected  all 
to  coHW  to  him.  Thus,  on  one  side,  Marat,  Danton,  Ko- 
bespterre,  the  Jacot^ns,  the  Cordeliers,  the  Commune,  and 
the  people  (^ Paris;  on  the  other,  Roland,  Potion,  Brissot, 
Vergniaud,  the  Girondist  dwuttec,  the  fedirit  of  the  de- 
partmenis,  the  Maiseillais  of  Barboroux,  and  the  ciiiseni 
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of  Paris,  filmed  two  bctkniB,  wbich  eodeavorod  to  dostroy 
each  otber  in  diapnting  the  tepublic, 

XXVIIL 

Bat  it  wu  not  only  the  ambition  of  gorenring  the  re- 

Cublic  which  created  theBe  two  iactiona.  These  divisiona 
ad  their  ori^n  in  the  revolationary  dogmata  profewed  by 
each  of  the  two  paitiea,  and  in  the  different  pf^y  witb 
which  this  dlvenity  of  dogmata  inspired  their  cDie&.  The 
Girondiata  were  only  democrats  of  urcmnstance^  Robes- 
pierre and  the  Montagnards  were  detnocmtB  in  principle. 
The  first  did  not  aspire,  as  did  the  Constituent  Assembly 
and  Mirabeaa,  merely  to  oTaithrow  the  old  aristocracy  oa 
the  church,  of  the  nobility,  and  the  court,  to  replace  it  by 
the  mora  modem  aristocracy  of  iatelUgeiice,  learning,  ana 
fortune.  The  social  overthrow  of  matters,  excited  by  the 
Girondists,  stopped  short  at  the  £nt  ranks  of  soaety.  A 
throoe,  a  church,  and  a  nobility  <»ice  snppcnssed,  at  the  sum- 
roit  of  the  state,  they  desired  to  preserve  all  the  remainder. 
They  did  not  conceal  their  predilectioo  fer  the  British 
form  of  govemmeut,  or  for  die  senatorial  inslitutioos  which 
constituted,  if  not  the  royalty  of  a  man,  at  least  the  suprem- 
acy of  a  class. 

Without  descending  to  the  demagoeueship  of  Marat,  the 
policy  of  Robespierre  embraced  in  hia  plans  of  emanapR- 
tion  and  of  oi'ganization  the  whole  people.  All  men  citi- 
zens, all  citizens  sovereigns,  and  exercising,  according  to 
forms  determined  by  the  constitution,  their  equal  part  of 
sovereignty,  justice,  and  equality  perfected,  founded  upon 
the  rights  of  nature,  and  distributing  in  equal  parts,  among 
every  condition  and  all  individualst  the  benefits  and  charms 
of  the  common  association;  fruits  of  labor  preserved  in 
property,  that  basis  of  family  ;  bat  the  law  of  succession 
and  the  equity  of  ttje  state  incessantly  affecting  the  rich 
with  the  heaviest  amount  of  taxation,  incessantly  succoring 
the  poor  with  abundant  relief,  and  thus  incessalitly  tending 
to  level  fortunes  in  proportion  to  the  claims  upon  it,  and 
the  reduced  classes  ;  a  civic  religion,  comprising  in  its 
symbol  and  expressing  in  its  simple  form  of  worship  ra- 
tional dogmata,  moral  obserrances,  and  juoos  aspirations, 
which  bade  human  kind  to  believe,  hope,  and  do :  in  throe 
words,  a  people,  a  magistracy,  a  Goit— the  divine  law  as 
niDch  as  possible  expressed  and  wiforced  in.  social  lan^— 
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diis  wm  tha  kbiBl  potior  of  Robespierre,  and  tbig  ms  ttM 
polity  of  Jean  Jacques  Hoiisseaa,  awl  it  was  a  Byatem  calco- 
lated  to  iaacinate  the  people ;  and  in  this  lay  Robespierre's 
power.  The  people  saw  in  tbe  Girondists  only  an  ambi- 
tious party,  while  in  Robespierre  tbey  relied  on  a  liberator. 

XIIX. 

Monovar,  dM  memhen  of  tbe  Commnne  and  the  Cor- 
delien  had  another  modre  for  bstiag  and  pnllinff  down  tbe 
OirDodists,  who,  masters  of  Paris  since  tbe  10th  of  August, 
wetn  unwilling  to  bonceda  their  power  to  the  ConveotioR. 
Tbe  instinct  of  tbe  Rerolation  assured  tbeia  that  it  was 
necessaty  to  (^to  a  dictatorship  to  France — to  set  on  all  its 

r'ngv  at  once,  aad  ccmtmuBioate  to  the  departments,  to 
remote  and  cooling  members  of  the  republic,  that 
warmth  and  fflTerishness  ^rhich  at  certain  moments  concen- 
trates itself  in  tbe  head  of  nations.  Paris  alone,  tbe  center 
and  fbcni  of  rerolutionary  ideas  for  the  last  half  century, 
had  enoDgfa  of  ardor,  pMsion,  fanaticism,  and  authority,  to 
cause  itself  to  be  imitated  or  obeyed,  and  tu  exercise  oyer 
die  depoties  warering  or  scanered  over  the  departments  a 
pressure  of  will,  terror,  and  sometimes  of  insurrectioii 
which  would  make  of  them,  in  spite  of  themselves,  tbe  in- 
•truments  of  the  desperate  energy  of  principles.  The  Cor- 
deliem,  the  Commune,  and  Danton,  agreeing  with  them  on 
this  point,  despised  in  die  Girondists  this  moderation  of 
idea,  and  these  legal  scrap1«e,  which  only  tended,  in  their 
opinion,  to  enervate  every  thing  at  a  moment  when  all  onght 
to  be  as  firm  and  bold  as  cirenmstancee  themselveB.  "  What 
are  your  laws  and  theories  to  us,"  said  Banton  brutally  to 
Oemonn6,  "  wheo  the  only  law  is  to  triumph,  and  tbe  bo1« 
tlieory  for  the  nadoo  is  tbe  theory  of  exi^nce  T  Let  us 
first  save  ourselves ;  we  can  discuss  matf&rs  afterward. 
France  at  tbia  moment  is  neither  at  Xille  nor  Maraeilies, 
iwr  at  Lyons,  nor  at  BordeBux,  but  is  every  where  where 
men  think,  or  act,  or  fight  for  her  1  We  have  no  longer 
departments  or  separate  interests.  Geography  is  at  as 
end :  there  is  bm  one  people — there  should  be  but  one  r»- 

KnbHc  I  Was  it  at  Lyons  they  took  the  Bastille  "i  Did 
[aneillM  eflbct  the  20th  of  JvwbI  Do  wo  owe  to  Bor- 
deaux tbe  10th  of  August  t  Every  w*ere,  where  she  has 
been  saved,  theA  is  France — there  the  one,  entire,  iiidt- 
visible  nation.     What  mean  you  by  tfae  tyranny  of  Paris  t 
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It  is  the  tyranny  of  the  head  over  th«  limbs — the  tyranny 
of  life  over  death  I  You  seek  to  earcel  out  liberty  m>  as  to 
make  it  weak  and  vulDerable  in  alt  iu  m^mbera ;  we  would 
declare  liberty  as  iadiviaible  aa  the  nation,  so  tbat  it  may 
be  unasaailable  in  ita  head.  Which  of  ua  are  stateamatti" 
Decidedly  it  waa  Uaoton. 


BOOS   XXXII. 


Whils  the  republic,  thna  rent  at  ita  very  birth  b^  coa- 
teuding  factions,  menaced  without  by  tb«  coalition  of 
thronea,  advanced  her  battalions  upon  the  frontiora,  was 
fgitated  by  ita  interaal  apasms  at  Paris,  aod  not  knowing 
oo  whom  to  turn  ita  rage,  called  loudly  for  a  bead  to  sacn- 
fice  to  the  irritated  paaaiou  of  thepeople,  the  king  and  hia 
&mi)y,  impriaoned  in  the  Temple,  heard  confusedly,  in  the 
depth  of  their  cellsi  the  hollow  aois»  of  these  convulaiona. 
Day  by  day  they  approached  them  nearer,  and  thraatened 
them  more  closely. 

II. 

We  left  Louia  XVI.  at  the  threahold  of  the  Temple, 
where  Potion  had  conducted  him,  without  his  being  able 
to  know  as  yet  whether  he  entered  there  as  suspended 
fi-om  the  throne  or  as  a  prisoner.  Thi»  uncertainty  laaied 
some  days. 

The  Temple  was  an  ancient  and  dismal  fortress,  built 
by  the  monastic  firder  of  Templars,  at  the  time  when  sacer- 
dotal and  military  tfaeocracies,  uniting  in  revolt  against 
princes  with  tyranny  toward  the  people,  conatmcted  for 
ifaemaelves  forts  for  moiMateries,  aod  marched  to  dominion 
by  the  double  force  of  the  oroas  and  the  sword.  After  tfaeir 
fall  their  fortified  dwelling  had  remained  standing,  as  a 
wreck  of  past  times  neglected  by  the  present.  The  Cha- 
teau of  the  Temple  was  aituated  ne^  the  Fauboui^  Sunt 
Antoine,  not  far  &om  tbe-Baatillr;  it  inclosed  vnth  ita 
buildings,  its  pa^wa,  iu  ttnntt,  and  iti  gudtais,  a'  waM 
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space  of  flotitude  and  ailence,  in  the  caster  nf  a  ntoat 
densely  populated  quarter.  The  buildingn  were  compooed 
of  a  priettri,  or  palace  of  tbe  order,  the  apartments  of  wbich 
aerred  aa  an  occasional  dwellinj;  for  the  Comte  d'Artois, 
when  that  prince  csme  from  Versaillee  to  Paris.  This 
dilapidated  palace  contained  apartmeDts  furnished  with 
gome  ancient  movables,  beds,  and  linea  for  the  suite  of  the 
prince.  A  porter  and  his  family  were  its  only  hosts.  A 
garden  surrounded  it,  as  empty  and  neglected  as  the  pal- 
ace. At  some  steps  from  this  dwelling  was  the  donjon  of 
the  chateau,  once  the  fortification  of  the  Temple.  Its  ab- 
rupt dark  mass  rose  on  a  simple  spot  of  ground  toward  the 
sky ;  two  square  towers,  tlie  one  larger,  tbe  other  smaller, 
were  united  to  each  other  like  a  mats  of  walls,  each  one 
having  at  its  iBank  other  small  suspended  towen,  in  former 
days  crowned  with  battlements  at  their  extremity,  and 
these  formed  the  principal  group  of  this  cnnstructinn. 
Some  low  and  more  modem  buildings  abutted  upon  it,  and 
served  by  disappearing  in  its  sbade  to  raise  its  height 
This  donjon  and  tower  were  constructed  of  large  stones, 
cut  in  Paris,  the  esconatiuns  and  cicatrices  of  which  mar- 
ked the  walls  with  yellow  livid  spots,  upon  tbe  black 
ground  which  the  rain  and  smoke  incrust  upoD  the  large 
buildings  of  the  north  of  France. 

The  large  tower,  almost  as  high  as  the  towers  of  a  cathe- 
dral, was  not  less  than  sixty  feet  from  the  base  to  the  top. 
It  inclosed  within  its  four  walls  a  space  of  thirty  square 
feet.  An  enormous  pile  of  masonry  occupied  the  center  of 
the  tower,  and  rose  almost  to  the  point  of  the  edifice.  This 
pile,  larger  and  wider  at  each  story,  leaned  its  arches  upon 
tbe  exterior  walls,  and  formed  four  suceessive  arched  roofs, 
which  contained  four  guard-rooms.  These  halls  commu- 
nieated  with  other  hidden  and  more  narrow  places  cut  in 
the  towers.  Th'e  walls  of  the  edifice  were  nine  feet  thick. 
The  embrasures  of  the  ffw  windows  which  lighted  it,  very 
large  at  the  entrance  of  the  hall,  sunk  as  they  became  nar- 
row, even  to  the  crosswcirk  of  stone,  and  loft  only  a  feeble 
and  remote  light  to  penetrate  into  the  interior.  Bars  of 
iron  daritened  these  apartments  still  further.  Two  doors, 
the  one  of  doubled  oak  wood,  very  thick,  and  studded  with 
large  diamond-headed  nails;  the  other  plated  with  iron, 
mnd-fbttiGed  with  bar*. of  the  same  metal,  divided  •ack 
h«ll  from  ibe  stair  by  which  one  awesdad  to  it.     

This  winding  st^r-case  rose  in  a  spiral  fWrm  10  the  plaV 
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form  of  the  edifice.  Seven  sDCcesetve  wicketo,  or  ieven 
Bolid  doors,  shut  by  bolt  and  Itey,  Mere  ranged  from  land- 
ing to  landing,  frotn  the  base  to  Uie  terrace.  At  each  one 
of  these  wickets  a  aentinel  and  a  key-bearer  were  oa 
guard.  An  exterior  gallery  crowned  the  summit  of  the 
doDJon.  One  made  here  ten  steps  at  eSch  turn.  The 
least  breath  of  air  howled  there  like  a  tempest.  The 
noises  of  Paris  mounted  there,  weakening  as  they  came. 
Thence  the  eye  ranged  freely  over  the  low  roofs  of  the 
Qiiartter  Saint  An toine,  or  the  streets  of  the  Temple,  upon 
the  dome  of  the  Pantheon,  upon  the  towers  of  the  catbe- 
dral,  upon  the  roofs  of  the  pavilions  of  the  Tuileriea,  oi 
upon  the  green  hills  of  Issy,  or  of  Choisy-le-Roi,  descend 
iiig  with  their  villages,  their  parks,  and  their  meadows  to 
ward  thecourse  of  the  Seine. 

The  small  tower  stood  with  its  back  to  the  large  one 
It  had  also  two  little  towers  upon  each  of  its  flanics.  It 
was  equally  square,  and  divided  into  four  stories.  No  in- 
terior comnmnication  existed  between  these  two  contig- 
uous edifices ;  each  had  its  separate  stair-case ;  an  open 
Slatform  crowned  this  tower  in  place  of  a  roof,  as  on  the 
onjon.  The  first  story  inclosed  an  antechamber,  an  eat- 
ing-hall, and  a  library  of  old  bopks  ooltected  by  the  ancient 
pnoTs  of  the  Temple,  or  serving  as  a  depdt  for  the  refuse 
of  the  libraries  of  the  Comte  d'Artois;  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  stories  offered  to  the  eye  the  same  disposition 
of  apartments,  the  same  nakedness  of  wall,  and  the  same 
dilapidation  of  furniture.  The  wind  whistled  there,  the 
rain  fell  across  the  broken  panes,  tbe  swallow  flew  in  there 
at  pleasure  ;  no  beds,  sofas,  or  hangings  were  there.  One 
or  two  couches  for  the  assistant  jailere,  some  broken  straw- 
bottom  chairs,  and  earthen  veasels  in  an  abandoned  kitchen, 
formed  the  whole  of  the  furniture.  The  low-arched  doors, 
whose  freestone  moldings  represented  a  bundle  of  pillars, 
surmounted  by  broken  escutcheons  of  the  Temple,  led  to 
the  vestibules  of  these  two  towers. 

Large  alleys  paved  with  flagstone  surrounded  the  build- 
ing; these  were  separated  by  barriers  of  planks.  The 
garden  was  overgrown  by  vegetation — thick  with  coarse 
herbs,  and  choked  by  heaps  of  stones  and  grave),  the  relics 
of  demolished  buildmgs.  A  high  and  dull  wall,  like  that 
of  a  cloister,  made  the  place  still  more  gloomy.  This  wall 
bad  only  one  outlet,  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  alley  on  the 
Vieille  Rue  du  Temple.  \ 
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Such  were  the  exterior  aspect  sod  interior  dispnaition  of 
tbis  abode,  when  the  owoera  of  the  Tuileries,  Versailles, 
apd  Foatainebleau  arrived  at  aigbifall.  These  deserted 
halls  no  longer  expected  tenoaCs  since  the  Tetnplars  had 
left  them,  to  go  to  the  funeral  pile  of  Jacques  Molsy, 
These  pyramidal  towers,  eoipty,  cold,  and  mute  for  bo 
many  ages,  more  resembled  the  dmmbers  of  a  pyramid  in 
the  lepulctier  of  a  Fbaraoh  of  the  West  than  a  re«deDce. 


IV. 

Un  his  arrival  at  the  Temple,  ihe  king  was  placed  by 
P6tion  under  the  luireillBnce  of  the  municipal  body  and 
the  guard  of  Santerre.  The  procureur-syndic  of  the  mu- 
nicipality, Manuel,  a  man  equally  of  kindly  feelinzs  and 
revelutionary  excitement,  accompanied  the  king.  His  de- 
meanor proved  that  he  already  felt  sympathy,  and  that  his 
inwatd  respect  &r  fallen  greatness  struggled  with  the  offi- 
cial austerity  of  hia  language.  His  dejected  look  and  flush- 
ed countenance  betrayed  the  secret  abame  which  ho  felt  at 
coaGning  this  king,  this  queen,  this  princess,  these  children, 
in  an  abode  so  dtfierent  from  that  of  the  palace  they  had 
just  quitted.  A  degree  of  hesitation  gave  an  appearance 
of  uncertainty  to  the  conduct  of  Ssnterre,  Manuel,  and  the 
municipal  officers  charged  with  installing  the  royal  family 
at  the  Temple.  This  installation  resembled  an  execution, 
and  the  magistrates  of  the  people  were  as  troubled  as  the 
captives  themselves. 

The  king  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt  but  that  this  was 
the  residence  assigned  to  him  by  the  nation  until  hia  fate 
should  be  decided,  and  did  not  enter  it  without  that  feel- 
ing of  iucernal  satisfaction,  which  makes  a  man  experience, 
when  long  tossed  about  by  unceitainty,  that  happiness 
which  is  imported  even  by  the  rock  on  which  be  is  dashed, 
[f  he  had  no  confidence  in  security,  ,at  least  he  relied  on 
peace  in  this  shelter.  He  made  all  haste  to  take  pos- 
session, and  conform  to  it  as  well  ^  possible.  He  meas- 
ured with  his  eye  the  gardeiis  for  the  promenades  of  his 
children,  and  the  daily  exercise  which  his  robust  tempera- 
ment, and  his  habits  as  a  ^ortsman,  rendered  absolutely 
necessary.  He  had  all  the  apartments  opened,  examined 
ihe  linen,  the  furniture,  aelected  certain  chambersj  arrang- 
ed the  queen's  room,  his  own,  that  nf  lu>'<=^Mr9B  aitd  bts 
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■later,  tfae  Princease  Ae  Lambfille,  and  the  person!  whom 
their  tenderneBs  or  fidelity  attached  to  the  royil  family 
even  ia  their  pieeent  refuge. 


The  evening  repast  was  served  to  the  royal  family.  The 
kiDg  supped  with  calmness  and  resignation.  Manuel  and 
the  municipals  stood  during  the  meal.  The  young  dauphin 
slept  on  liis  mother's  knees;  the  king  commanded  that  hs 
should  be  carried  to  bed,  and  this  was  about  to  be  done, 
when  an  order  of  the  Commune  was  faand«d  to  Manuel 
which  troubled  their  tranquillity — it  was  an  order  to  evBe> 
uate  the  palace,  and  to  shut  up  the  royal  femily  at  once  ht 
the  little  tower  of  the  Temple.  The  king  felt  this  Hrtw 
with  more  anguish  than  even  when  quitting  the  Tuileries. 
The  gunners  and  municipal  g^ard  hastily  conveyed  aotnc 
matresses  and  linen  into  the  unoccupied  aparttnetita  of  th« 
tower.  A  corps  de  garde  was  established  there.  Tlie 
king,  the  queen,  the  princesBes.  the  cbildi-en,  rewitod  iH 
the  salon  of  the  chateau,  and  collecting  the  artictea  abso- 
lutely required  by  them,  waited  several  houre  in  silence 
until  their  prison  was  ready  to  receive  them. 

An  hour  after  midnight,  Manuel  came  to  requeai  them 
to  repair  thither.  The  night  was  intensely  dark.  The 
municipals  carried  lantema  before  the  party :  the  gtmnei*, 
with  drawn  swords,  formed  the  line.  The  meufficieDt 
lights  only  shed  their  faint  rays  a  few  paces  around,  while 
the  lamps  lighted  in  the  windows  and  suspended  in  the 
cordoni  of  the  fortress  of  the  Temple,  made  vtsihle  the  high 
steeples  and  the  black  mass  of  the  towers  toward  which 
they  silently  advanced.  The  edifice,  thus  lighted,  present- 
ed gigantic  and  fantastic  outlines  to  the  king  and  his  at- 
tendants. A  valet- de-charohre  of  the  king  having  in  a  low 
tone  inquired  of  a  municipal  officer  whither  his  master 
was  to  be  conducted,  the  other  replied,  "  Thy  master  has 
been  used  to  gilded  roofs ;  well,  now  he  will  see  how  the 
assassins  of  the  people  are  lodged." 

VL 

The  entrance  to  the  tower  was  by  a  narrow  and  obliqae 
door,  which  shut  in  the  winding  stair-caae.  At  eath  aiory 
a  portion  of  the  royal  family  and  their  serTants  was  lodged : 
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Madame  Elizabeth  in  a  kitchen  with  a  trnckle  bed  in  it, 
on  the  ground  floor ;  the  men  in  waiting  on  the  eecond,  aod 
the  king  on  the  third  floor;  a  wooden  bed  without  cur- 
tains, and  a  few  seatB,  were  the  only  furniture  of  this  room. 
The  walls  were  bare,  except  aome  coarse  pictures,  which 
hai!  been  left  there  by  a  footman  of  the  Comte  d'Anois. 
The  king  looked  round  as  he  entered,  and  seeing  the 
drawings,  took  them  down  and  placed  them  with  their 
&ces  to  the  wall.  "  I  would  not  have  my  daughter  see 
inch  things,"  he  exclaimed.  The  queen's  chamber,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  children,  was  equally  mean. 

The  king  laid  down  and  slept.  Two  of  his  attendants, 
MeHsrs.  Hue  and  Chamilly,  passed  the  night  on  chairs  near 
his  bed ;  the  Priacesse  de  Lamballe,  at  the  foot  of  the 
queen's  l>ed;  the  other  women  attached  to  the  service  of 
de  royal  family  lay  in  the  kitchen,  on  mBtresses  placed 
around  the  truckle  bed  on  which  the  king's  sister  reposed. 
Turnkeys  and  municipal  officers  kept  watch. 

The  night  passed  with  the  queen  and  princesses  in  sighs, 
suppressed  tears,  and  sinister  anticipations  exchanged  in  a 
low  voice  as  to  the  destiny  in  store  for  them.  The  chil- 
dren slept  as  calm  and  soundly  as  if  they  were  under  the 
rilded  canopiee  of  Versailles.  The  next  and  followmg 
sys,  the  queen  and  priucesses  went  to  see  each  other  in 
the  king's  apartment,  and  from  one  story  to  the  other  of 
the  tower.  They  visited  all  the  apartments,  and  definitive- 
ly arranged  the  dispositign  of  the  family,  friends,  and  do- 
mestics. They  ohtaineJ  some  jjieces  of  tapestry  fur  the 
walls,  and  put  up  seveial  beds.  Those  of  the  king  and 
queen  were  taken  from  the  furniture  used  in  the  palace  of 
tJie  Temple,  and  had  been  those  of  a  gen  tie  man-in -waiting 
of  the  Comte  d'Artois ;  only  one — the  king's  bod — had  cur- 
tains, and  those  were  worn  and  ragged,  as  beseemed  such 
a.  wretched  place. 

After  the  first  breakfast,  served  vrith  some  show  of  de- 
cency, the  king  went  into  the  small  side  tower,  and  there 
turned  over,  with  interest,  some  old  Latin  books  put  away  in 
this  place  by  the  record  keepers  of  the  order  of  the  Tem- 
plars— volumes  long  buried  in  dust.  He  found  a  Horace, 
the  poet  of  careless  pleasure,  forgotten  there  as  if  in  con- 
tempt of  their  fallen  greatness — these  young  creatures  in- 
carcerated— these  discrowned  beauties.  He  discovered 
also  a  Qicero,  that  great  mind  in  which  calm  philosophy 
pfedominatea  orer  the  viciasitades  of  politics,  and  wherein 
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virtue  and  adversity, -struggling  iu  a  genitia  worthy  to  cod- 
tain  ibem,  pressnt  a  epei^tacle  worthy  of  consideration  by 
tboHB  who  nave  to  contend  against  misfortune.  He  also 
disinterred  several  religious  works,  which  his  piety, ranew- 
ed  by  misfortune,  contemplated  as  a  gift  from  Heaven ;  old 
breviaries  containing  portion's  of  the  Psalms  arranged  for 
daily  use,  and  an  Imitatum  ofjettu  ChriiU  Those  me  king 
carried  away,  as  treasures,  Id  bis  small  closet,  desirous  to 
use  them  for  his  own  benefit,  and  to  exercise  the  memory 
and  uaderstanding  of  his  son  in  the  study  of  the  Latin 
toDgue. 

VII. 

The  princesses  met  in  the  queen's  Bpartm^t,  in  th^  sec- 
ond story,  beneath  the  king's  chamber.  The  queen  had  her 
own  bed  and  that  of  her  son  in  the  room  in  the  center  of 
the  tower.  Madame  Elizabeth,  her  niece,  and  the  Prin- 
cesse  de  Lamballe  were  in  a  small  aed  darker  apartment, 
which,  in  the  daytime,  the  municipal  guards,  turnkeys,  and 
servants  passed  through  to  go  to  other  rooms  used  for  the 
vilest  purposes. 

A  walk  of  an  hour  in  the  garden,  under  a  somber  alley 
oF  old  chestnuts,  was  allowed  to  the  family  before  dinner, 
which  was  served  at  two  o'clock.  Santerre  and  two  of  his 
aides-decamp  were  preaent,  without  insoletice  as  without 
respect.  At  nine  o'clock  supper  was  brought  into  the 
king's  chamber ;  after  which  the  queen,  her  sister,  and  the 
princesses  again  went  dowu  to  the  apartments ;  and  the 
king,  going  into  his  little  closet,  gave  himself  up  to  refloc- 
tion,  reading,  and  praying  until  midnight. 

VIII. 

Thus  passed  the  first  day  of  captivity.  On  the  following 
morning  the  prisoners  tried  "to  distract  their  thooghta  b> 
visiting  the  apartments  in  the  larger  tower  of  the  Temple, 
where  Santerre  informed  them  preparations  were  making 
for  their  reception.  Manuel,  Santerre,  and  a  strong  escort 
of  the  municipal  guard  accompanied  them  thither,  and  sub- 
seqiieotly  into  the  gardens. 

On  the  night  of  the  19th  to  the  20th  of  Augest,  during 
the  first  sleep  of  the  prisoners,  an  unustlal  noise  aroused 
the  royal  family.    The  municipal  oSeers  entered  the  cbuo- 
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bera  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  read  to  them  no  impera- 
tive mandate  which  ordered  the  immediate  expulsion  of 
■11  persona  not  of  the  m^  &niily,  without  exception — the 
women  aerTants  ud  the  two  men  servants  attached  to  the 
rajal  person.     They  were  oil  overwhelmed  with  conster- 

Madame  de  Tourzel,  the  dauphin's  gouvenuutU,  brouKht 
the  sleeping  boy  to  the  bed  of  the  distressed  queen.  Made- 
moiselle Pauline  de  Tourzel  was.  clasped  in  the  arms  of 
the  young  princess  royal,  to  whom  age  and  friendship  at* 
tached  her  Tike  a  sister.  Madame  de  NaTaire,  raaid  of 
honor  to  Madame  Elizabeth,  the  three  waiting-maids  of  the 
queen,  princessea,  and  children,  Mesdames  Saint-Brice, 
Tbibsuh  and  Bazire,  burst  into  teais  at  the  feet  of  their 
miatresB,  Marie  Antoinette  and  the  Princesse  de  Lam- 
balle,  locked  in  each  other's  arms,  sobbed  in  deepest  ogonr. 
Violence  alone  could  separate  them.  The  municipal  offi- 
cers dragged  Madame  de  Lamballe,who  bad  {ainted,  out- 
side the  walls.  The  king  could  not  sleep  again.  Ma- 
dame Elizabeth  and  the  young  princess  royal  passed  the 
remainder  of  the  night  weeping  in  the  queen's,  apartment. 
It  was  fivm  this  day  forward  that  Marie  Antoinette  dated 
her  captivity.    Friendship  was  taken  from  her. 

IX. 

To  replace  these  women  attendants  and  &iends,  the  need 
of  the  heart  as  well  as  habit,  the  commissaries  of  the  Com- 
mune installed  in  the  tower  a  man  and  woman  named 
Tison,  who  had  the  sole  charge  of  waiting  on  the  prison- 
ers. The  man  Tison  was  a  cross  old  fellow,  who  had  been 
a  clerk  at  the  barriers  of  i^aris,  accuBtomed,  by  his  calling, 
to  suspect,  and  full  of  inquiaitiveness  and  rudeness  to  eveir 
body.  Brutality  had  become  his  cfaarwteristic,  and  thu 
converted  all  his  services  into  insults. 

Tieon's  wife,  younger  and  more  sensitive,  wavered  be- 
tween her  sympathy  for  the  queen's  miafortunea  and  her 
feats  I^st  this  sympathy  should  be  imputed  to  her  by  her 
husband  as  acrime.  She  was  constantly -varying  from  de- 
votion to  treason,  and  from  tears,  copiously  shed  at  the 
knees  of  the  queen,  to  revelations  against  her  mistress. 
Her  heart  was  good,  but  to  have  a  queen  of  France  at  her 
mercy  exalted  and  disturbed  her  ideas.  This  struKle  of 
•ensibilicy  and  terror  in  a  weak  mind  terminated  vnu  thia 
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A  Bhoemaker,  named  Simon,  commissary  of  the  Com- 
mune to  inspect  labor  and  expenses,  was  the  unty  one 
of  the  municipal  guard  who  was  never  relieved  from  bis 
occupation  at  the  Temple.  All  the  attendants,  jailers,  and 
turnkeya,  took  their  orders  from  that  man.  A  Workman, 
ashamed  of  labor,  and  ambitious  of  playing  a.  part,  however 
abject,  Simon  desired  that  of  jailer,  and  exercised  it  like  a 
hangman.  He  was  assisted  by  a  man  who  had  been  a  sad- 
dler, named  Kocher. 


Kocfaer  was  one  offhose  men  for  whom  misfonnne  was 
a  sport,  and  who  growled  at  victims  as  cure  dp  at  rags. 
He  had  been  chosen  for  his  bulky  etature,  his  hang-dog 
look,  and  malevolent  features.  Hideously  ugly,  insolence 
in  his  look,  grossnesa  in  his  gestures,  foulness  in  his  lan- 
guage, with  a  hairy  cap,  a  long  beard,  a  hoarse  and  hollow 
voice,  reeking  with  the  smell  of  tobacco  and  wine,  the 
fumes  of  his  pipe  which  he  incessantly  smoked— all  com- 
bined to  make  him  the  visible  incarnation  of  the  dungeon. 
He  trailed  a  heavy  saber  along  the  pavement  and  stair' 
cases.  From  a  leathern  girdle  was  suspended  an  enor- 
mous bunch  of  keys,  the  noise  of  which  as  he  clasbed  them 
on  purpose,  the  rattling  of  the  bolls  which  he  was  drawing 
and  undrawing  the  whole  day  long,  pleased  him  as  other 
men  are  pleased  by  the  noise  and  clanking  of  arms,  It 
seemed  as  though  this  noise,  while  it  bespoke  bis  impor- 
tance, made  captivity  sound  moi'e  dismally  in  the  eai-s  of 
his  prisoners.  When  the  royal  family  went  out  for  their 
noon-day  walk,  Uocher,  pretending  to  be  looking  for  ihe 
proper  key,  and  trying  the  locks  in  vain,  made  the  king 
and  the  princesses  wait  behind  him.  Scarcely  was  tbe 
door  of  the  first  wicket  open  than  he  descended  with  all 
haste,  brushing  rudely  with  his  elbow  against  the  king  and 
queen,  while  he  advanced  to  place  himself  as  a  watchman 
at  the  last  gate  ;  then,  standing  erect,  obstructing  the  &ee 
passage,  examining  their  countenances,  he  puffed  fiom  bis 
pipe  clouds  of  smoke  in  the  faces  of  the  queen,  Madame 
Elizabeth,  and  the  princess  royal. 

These  outrages,  applauded  by'  his  brutal  comrades,  en- 
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couraged  him  to  their  daily  renewal.  Tbe  national  guard 
on  duty  assembled  daily  to  witDesa  the  repetition  of  the 
turnkey's  insult  to  royal  dignity.  While  these  who  in 
their  hearts  resented  it,  dared  not  avow  their  indigeation, 
others  offered  every  insult  and  mark  of  disrespect.  Shouts 
of  laughter,  gross  epithets,  obscene  remarks  and  songs, 
followed  the  king  and  the  princesses.  Some  .wrote  on  the 
walls  brutal  comments  on  the  stoutness  of  the  king,  the  ill- 
Doss  of  the  queen,  or  threats  of  death  to  the  children,  as 
icheipM  who  ought  to  he  strangled  before  they  were  grown  to 
an  age  to  devour  the  people  ! 

XI. 

This  hour  of .  communication  with  heaven  and  natuie, 
which  the  pity  of  the  most  cruel  laws  permits  to  tbe  great- 
est criminals,  was  thus  transformed  into  an  hour  of  humili- 
ation  and  torture  to  the  captives. 

Santerre,  and  the  six  municipal  officers  in  the  service  of 
the  Temple,  preceded  the  royal  family  in  these  walks,  and 
watched  them  closely  during  the  ainng.  The  numerous 
sentinels,  before  whom  they  were  compelled  to  pass,  made 
the  military  salute  to  the  commandant  of  the  armed  force 
in  Paris,  and  carried  arms  to  the  municipals ;  they  reversed 
their  arms,  and  lifted  the  butt-end  on  high,  in  sign  of  con- 
tempt, at  the  approach  of  the  king. 

The  steps  of  the  royal  family  were  counted,  and  limited 
in  the  garden  to  half  the  length  of  an  alley  of  chestnut- 
trees.  Demolition,  destruction,  and  the  workman  obstruct- 
ed the  other  half  This  short  and  narrow  space,  traversed 
slowly  by  the  king,  bis  wife,  and  sister,  answered  for  the 
run  and  games  of  tbe  young  princess  royal  and  her  broth- 
er. The  king  feigned  to  participate  in  these,  sports  to  en- 
courage them. 

Occasionally  also,  and  particularly  during  tbe  early  pe- 
riod, the  princesses  had  in  these  promenades  communica- 
tioDS  from  without.  The  vigilance  of  the  executioners 
could  not  intercept  looks.  From  the  top  of  the  highest 
stories  of  the  houses  which  bordered  the  inclosure  of  tbe 
Temple,  eyes  could  cast  themselves  upon  tbe  garden. 
These  houses,  occupied  by  poor  families,  offered  no  pretext 
of  suspicion-  of  violence  to  tbe  Commune.  People  in  small 
traffic,  workmen,  and  huckster- women,  could  not  be  accused 
of  complid^  with  tyranny,  nor  of  plots  against  equality.  No 
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one  bad  dared  to  interdict  the  openiDg  of  these  windows. 
Ae  soon  as  the  hour  of  the  king's  promenade  was  keown 
in  Paris,  curiosity,  pit^i  and  fidelity  filled  them  with  du- 
merons  spectators,  whose  countenances  couid  not  be  rec- 
ognized from  such  a  distance,  but  whose  attitudes  and  ges> 
tures  rerealed  tender  curiosity  and  compassion  ;  the  royal 
&mily  raised  stolen  glances  at  these  unknown  friends. 
The  queen,  to  correspond  silently  with  the  desires  of  these 
Tisitors,  threw  back  the  veil  purposely  from  her  face,  and 
stopped  to  converse  with  the  king  under  the  looks  of  the 
most  eager,  OT  directed  the  steps  or  the  games  of  the  young 
dauphin,  as  if  by  chance,  to  that  side  whence  the  charming 
figure  of  the  child  could  be  the  best  perceived.  Then 
some  heads  bent,  some  hands  made  the  mute  sign  of  grati- 
fication; some  flowers  fell,  as  if  by  chance,  from  the  little 
gardens  suspended  on  the  roofs  of  poverty ;  some  writings 
ill  capital  letters  unrolled  themselves  from  one  or  two  gar- 
rets, and  allowed  them  to^read  a  tender  word,  a  happy 
presage,  a  hope,  or  tokeu  of  reapeot. 

Restrained  but  still  intelligible  gesture  answered  from 
below.  Once  or  twice  the  king  and  the  princesses  believed 
they  had  recognized  among  these  countenances  the  fea- 
tures of  devoted  friends,  of  former  ministers,  of  women  of 
lugh  rank  attached  to  the  court,  and  of  whose  existence 
they  had  become  uncertain.  This  mysterious  intelligence, 
thus  established  between  the  prison  and  the  faithful  part  of 
the  nation,  was  so  sweet  to  the  captives,  that  it  made  them 
brave,  to  enjoy  it  every  day,  rsin,  cold,  and  snow,  even  the 
most  intolerable  insults  of  the  cannoniers  of  the  guard. 
They  formed  intimacies  at  a  distance,  anonymous  friends. 
The  (|ueen  and  her  sister  said  to  each  other,  "  Such  a 
house  IS  devoted  to  us  ;  such  a  story  is  for  us ;  such  a  rootn 
is  loyal  i  such  a  window  friendly." 

xn. 

But  if  some  joy  came  from  without,  sorrow  and  terror 
arrived  also  to  them,  by  the  resounding  noises  of  the  city. 
They  had  heard,  almost  at  the  foot  of  the  tower,  the  howl- 
ing of  the  assassins  of  September,  desiring  to  force  the 
anuignei,  cut  ofi*  the  queen's  head,  or,  at  the  very  least, 
display  at  her  feet  the  mutilated  trunk  of  the  Frincease 
[lamballe.  The  Slth  of  September,  at  four  in  the  afler- 
natia,  the  king  being  aaleep  after  his  dinner,  by  the  aids  of 
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die  princeeeea,  who  w«fq  silent  that  Otej  might  not  Jisturl' 
bis  slumber,  a  municipal  officer,  whcwe  nam«  was  Iiubin, 
came,  accompRuted  by  an  eftcort  of  mounted  gatdtirmtrie, 
and  a  tumultuous  crowd  of  people,  to  make  ttt  the  foot  of 
the  tower  proclamation  of  the  abolition  of  rufalty,  and  of 
the  establishment  of  the  republic.  The  princesses  did  not 
deeire  to  arouse  tfae  king.  They  related  the  proclamation 
to  him  on  his  awaking.     "  My  kingdom,"  said  hei  to  the 

3ueen,  with  a  sorrow^  amile,  "faas-paBaed  away  hke  a 
ream,  but  it  was  not  a  happy  dream.  God  bad  imposed  it 
on  me;  my  pei^le  discharge  me  from  it.  May  France  be 
bappy  1  I  will  not  complain."  On  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  Manuel  having  come  to  visit  the  prisoners:  "Yon 
know,"  said  he  to  the  king,  "  that  democratic  principles 
triumph ;  that  the  people  have  abolished  royalty,  and  hare 
adopted  a  republican  government  V  "  I  have  heard  it," 
replied  the  king,  with  serene  indifiecence,  "and  I  have 
made  vows  that  the  republic  may  be  favourable  to  the  peo- 
ple. I  have  never  placed  myself  between  them  and  uieir 
happiness." 

The  king,  at  this  time,  yet  retained  his  sword — that  seep- 
ter  of  a  gentleman'in  France— and  the  insignia  of  the  or- 
ders of  chivalry,  of  which  be  was  chief,  still  adorned  his 
coat.  "  You  must  know,  also,"  resumed  Manoel,  "  that 
the  nation  has  suppressed  these  baubleaj  it  is  but  right  to 
tell  you  to  strip  them  off.  Descended  into  the  class  of  oth- 
er citizens,  you  must  be  treated  as  they  are.  For  tbe  rest, 
ask  the  nation  ibr  what  yon  require,  and  the  nation  will 
grant  it  to  yon."  "  I  tbiuik  yon,"  said  the  king,  "  I  want 
nothing;"  and- he  resumed  his  reading. 

XIII. 

Manuel  and  the  commissaries,  in  order  to  avoid  all  use- 
less trouble  and  all  violent  degradation  of  the  personal  dig- 
nity of  tfae  king,  retired,  making  a  sign  to  his  valet-do- 
chambre  to  follow  them.  They  charged  this  faithful  ser- 
vant to  take  away  tfae  insignia  Irom  the  king's  coat  when  be 
should  have  undressed  tor  tbe  ni^ht,  and  to  send  these 
spoils  of  royalty  and  blazons  of  nohility  to  the  Conven^on. 
The  king  himself  gave  orders  to  C16ry.  Only  he  reiriBod 
to  part  with  these  insignia,  which  he  bad  received  with  his 
li£a  in  the  cradle,  and  which  appeared  to  him  to  belong 
more  to  his  person  than  the  throne  itselC    He  caused  them 
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to  be  eliiit  up  in  a  small  trunk,  and  kept  them  as  a  remem' 
brance  of  the  past,  oi;  as  a  hope  for  die  future.  The  fiery  Hu- 
bert, afterward  so  famouH  under  the  name  of  Pere  Duchesne, 
then  a.  member  of  the  Commune,  had  asked  to  be  on  aer- 
,  vice  this  day,  to  rejoice  in  that  rare  deriaion  of  fate,  and  to 
conlemplace,  in  the  king's  features,  the  moral  torment  of 
degraded  royalty.  Hebert  scrutinized  with  hia  eye,  and 
with  a  cruel  smile,  the  countenance  of  the  king.  The  calm- 
ness of  the  man,  in  the  features  of  the  deprived  soTereign, 
disappointed  the  curiosity  of  Hebert.  The  king  did  not 
desire  to  afford  his  enemies  the  joy  of  beholding  any  emo- 
tion upon  his  face. 

He  affected  to  read  quietly  Montesquieu's  History  of  the 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  while  bis  own  history  was  ful- 
filling ifself,  and  hia  catastrophe  was  read  to  him — more 
attentive  to  the  reveraes  of  others  than  to  his  own.  The 
king  was  great  iu  hia  calmness,  the  queen  sublime  iu  hei 
pride. 

The  trumpets  having  sounded  in  the  coorts,  after  the  in- 
stallation of  the  republic,  the  king  appeared  for  a  moment 
at  the  window,  as  if  to  behold  the  appearance  of  the  new 
government.  The  multitude  perceived  him.  Imprecations, 
sarcasms,  abuse,  rose  as  a  last  adieu  to  monarchy,  from  the 
bosom  of  this  crowd.  The  gentdarmei  brandished  their 
sabers,  amid  cries  of  Vive  la  repKblique!  and  made  an 
imperative  sign  to  the  king  to  retire.  Louis  XVL  shut  the 
window,  Ailer  so  many  ages  of  monarchy,  thus  separated 
the  people  and  the  king, 

XIV. 

The  Convention  had  assigned  a  sum  of  £00,000  francs, 
for  the  expenses  relative  to  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  the  royal  family  in  their  prison.  The  Commune, 
by  the  intermediation  of  successive  commissions,  had  em- 
ployed the  greater  part  of  this  alimentary  subsidy  in  con- 
structions ior  the  security  and  oppression  of  captivity. 
That  which  should  have  been  instrumental  in  consoling 
the  existence  of  the  prisoners  served  to  aggravate  their 
fetters,  and  to  fee  their  jailers.  The  king  had  not  at  his 
disposal  any  sum  to  clothe  the  queen,  her  sister,  or  his  chil- 
dren ;  nor  to  recompense  the  services  which  he  was  obliged 
to  ask  without ;  neither  to  procure  for  his  family,  in  the 
liimiture,  and  in  the  occupations  i>f  the  prison,  those  alle- 
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viationa  which  the  pnTMo  fortune  nf  prisonen  permits  to 
'     the  cells  of  cnminalB.    Having  left  the 
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loming  (if  the  10th  of  August,  their  v 
robes,  their  dresses,  their  treasure-boxes  having  been  pil- 
laged during  the  struggle,  removed  from  thence  to  the 
Temple  without  other  linen  than  the  linen  sent  to  the  Ma- 
nage by  the  English  embassadress,  or  lent  to  the  royal 
fkmily  hy  some  servants,  the  prisoners,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  rigorous  wrinter,  presented  an  appearance  of 
downright  nudity.  The  queen  and  Madame  Elizabeth 
passed  their  days  like  poor  workwomen  in  mending  the 
linen  of  the  king  and  the  children,  and  repairing  their  sum- 
mer garments. 

At  the  period  when  the  Prussian  negotiators  exacted 
from  Dumouriez,  to  cover  their  retirement,  a  secret  report 
of  the  Temple,  and  the  respectful  indulgence  requisite  to 
dissemble  the  imprisonment  to  the  eyes  of  Europe,  Man- 
uel and  Petion,  at  the  solicitation  of  Westermann,  went  to 
the  Temple,  and  fulfilled,  with  respect,  the  orders  of  Du- 
mouriez. The  king  demanded  that  P6tion  should  deliver 
to  him  a  sum  of  money  for  his  personal  wants  and  those 
of  his  family.  Potion  sent  him  100  louis,  the  alms  of  a 
republican  to  a  sovereign  fallen  into  indigence.  A  list  of 
every  thing  necessary  for  the  royal  family  was  drawn  up, 
linen,  furniture,  clothing,  fuel,  and  books,  and  it  was  liber- 
ally provided  at  the  expense  of  the  Commune,  and  through 
the  interposition  of  its  commissaries,  all  these  expenses,  m 
suitable  proportion,  nut  to  the  wants  of  a  family,  but  to  the 
generosity  of  the  nation  and  the  respect  due  to  fallen 
greatness.  The  republic  at  this  moment  exercised  it«  oa- 
tracism  vtith  profusion. 

XV. 

Bnt  Potion  and  Manuel  were  no  more  than  official  mag- 
btrates  of  the  Commune.  They  soflaned  its  orders  in  ex- 
ecuting them ;  they  did  not  suggest  them.  The  spirit  of 
reprisal,  of  vengeance,  suspicion,  and  lowpersecuciou  of  un- 
lettered demagogues  prevailed  in  the  commissions.  Each 
day  produced  some  new  accusers  who  came  to  render  them- 
selves popular  with  the  council  of  the  H6tel-de-Vi]le,  by 
denunciations  against  the  prisoners  of  the  Temple.  The 
general  conncil  selected  commissarieB  delegated  by  it  to 
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the  eunreillance  of  Louis  XVI.  from  among  the  moat  big- 
oted and  brutal  men. 

The  administration  and  the  interior  govermneDt  of  the 
Temple  had  thus  devolved  upon  a  few  men,  the  Hcum  of 
the  c'luncil  of  the  Commune,  almoBt  all  srtiaana,  with- 
out educaiion,  without  modesty,  glorying  with  pride  in  the 
arbitrary  power  which  fortune  had  given  them  oyer  a  king 
JitlUit  lower  than  tbemBelves,  and  thinking  they  saved  their 
country  every  time  they  drew  a  tear. 

iVI. 

Toward  the  end  of  September,  at  the  moment  when  the 
king  was  about  to  leave  the  queen's  apartment,  after  sup- 
pei',  and  ascend  to  his  own,  hix  municipal  officers  entered 
with  a  retinue  inio  the  tower.  Tbey  read  to  the  kitig  an 
arrest  of  the  Commune,  which  ordered  his  removal  into 
the  large  tower,  and  his  complete  separation  from  the  rest 
of  hia  family.  The  queen,  Madame  Elizabeth,  the  princess 
royal,  the  young  dauphin,  embracing  the  king  in  their  aiins, 
and  covering  his  bands  with  kisses  and  tears,  in  vain  essay- 
ed to  soften  the  municipals,  and  obtain  that  last  consolation 
of  the  unfortunate — to  suffer  together.  The  municipals, 
Simon,  B.ocher  himself,  though  moved,  dared  not  modify 
the  inflexibility  of  the  order.  They  searched,  with  the 
strictest  examination,  the  furniture,  beds,  and  clothes  of  the 
prisoners ;  they  deprived  them  of  all  means  of  correspond- 
ence without — of  paper,  ink,  pens,  and  pencils ;  thus  pre- 
venting the  lessons  which  the  prince  royal  had  commenced 
to  receive  from  his  parents,  and  condemning  the  heir  of  a 
throne  to  that  ignorance  of  the  art  of  writing,  at  which 
even  the  lowest  children  of  the  people  blush.  The  king, 
torn  fi'om  the  embraces  and  cries  of  his  family,  was  con- 
ducted to  a  scarcely  finished  apartment,  which  they  had 
destined  for  him  in  the  great  tower.  The  workmen  .were 
still  employed  there.  A  bed  and  a  chair,  in  the  midst  of 
dirt,  rubbish,  planks,  and  bricks,  formed  the  whole  furni- 
ture. The  kmg  threw  himself,  dressed  as  he  was,  upon 
the  bed.  He  passed  the  hours  in  counting  the  steps  of  the 
sentinels  that  were  relieved  at  his  door,  and  shed  the  first 
tears  which  the  pHson  had  yet  wrung  from  his  firmness. 
Cl^ry,  hia  valet-de-chambre,  passed  the  night  upon  a  chair, 
in  tlie  embrasure  of  a  window,  awaiting  the  day  with  im- 
patience, to  ^ow  if  ha  would  Btill  be  permitted  to  go  and 
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bestow  upon  (he  princesses  tbose  attentions  to  wbicli  tfie; 
had  been  accustomed.  It  was  be  wbo  attired  the  dauphin, 
and  dressed  the  long  hair  of  tbe  queen  and  Madame  Eliz- 
abeth since  their  captivity. 

Having  requested  to  leave  for  this  purpose  :  "  You  will 
have  no  further  communication  with  the  prisoners,"  brutal- 
ly replied  the  commissaiy  of  the  Commune,  Veron  ;  "your 
master  must  not  even  see  his  children  again."  The  king 
having  addressed  some  toucbing  observations  to  tbe  com- 
missariea,  upon  a  barbarity  which  outraged  nature,  which 
murdered  five  hearts  to  punish  one,  and  which  caused  to 
living  beings  the  torture  of  a,  separation  more  cruel  than 
death,  tbe  commissaries  did  not  deign  to  answer  him.  Thev 
turned  from  him  as  men  without  ears,  importuned  with 
supplication. 

XVIL 

A  morsel  of  bread,  insufficient  for  tbe  nouriabment  of 
two  persons,  and  a  small  bottle  of  water,  into  which  the 
juice  of  a  lemon  had  been  expressed,  was  on  that  day  all 
the  breakfast  brought  to  the  king. 

The  prince  advanced  toward  bis  servant,  broke  the  bread 
and  presented  him  the  half  of  it.  "  They  have  forgotten 
that  we  are  yet  two,"  said  the  king  to  him  ;  "  but  I  do  not 
forget  it :  take  this;  the  remainder  is  enough  forme."  Cl^ry 
remsed — the  king  insisted:  The  servant  at  last  took  the 
half  of  the  bread  from  his  master.  His  tears  bedewed  the 
morsels  which  he  carried  to  his  mouth  ;  the  king  saw  these 
tears,  and  could  not  retain  his  own.  They  ate,  thus  weeping 
and  regarding  each  other  without  speaking,  the  bread  of 
tears  and  equality. 

Tbe  king  again  besought  a  municipal  to  give  him  some 
news  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  ro  procure  him  sorois 
books  to  relieve  him  from  the  weariness  of  mind  caused  by 
bis  isolation.  Louis  XVI.  pointed  out  some  volumes  of 
history  and  religious  philosophy.  This  municipal,  more 
humane  than  tbe  othera,  consulted  his  colleagues  and  pre- 
vailed upon  them  to  execute  this  mission  with  the  queen. 
This  princess  had  passed  the  night  in  lamentation  in  her 
chamber,  in  the  arms  of  her  sister-in-law  and  ber  daughiec 
Tbe  paleness  of  her  lips,  the  furrows  of  her  tears,  her  thick 
hair,  in  which  white  veins  of  gray  hairs  were  discernible, 
as  ravages  of  her  youth — the  fixed  gaze  of  her  dried  eyes. 
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the  obstinacy  with  which  she  had  refused  to  touch  the  food 
provided  for  her  breakfast,  vowing  she  would  ailow  herself 
to  periab  with  hunger  if  they  persisted  in  separating  bei 
from  the  king — atarCled  and  intimidated  the  municipals. 
The  respoDsibility  of  the  lives  of  their  prisoaere  weighed 
upon  them. 

The  Coimnune  itself  would  demand  an  account  from 
them  of  a  victim  saved,  by  a  voluntary  death,  from  the  scaf- 
fold aud  the  judgment  of  the  people.  Nature  also  spoke 
in  their  heait  that  language  of  tears  which  makes  even  the 
moat  hardened  obey  it.  The  princeesea,  ou  their  kneea 
before  these  men,  conjured  them  to  permit  a  reunion  with 
the  king,  at  least  for  some  moments,  during  the  day,  and 
at  the  hoar  of  repast.  The  attitudes,  the  cries  from  the 
very  soul,  the  drops  falling  from  their  eyes  upon  the  floor, 
lent  all  their  power  to  these  suppliants.  "  Well,  they  shall 
dioe  together  to-day,"  said  a  municipal  officer,  "  and  to- 
morrow the  Commune  shall  decide  upon  it."  At  these 
words,  the  cries  of  grief  of  the  princesses  and  the  children 
changed  into  a  shriek  of  joy  and  benedictions.  The  queen, 
holding  her  children  in  her  arms,  threw  iheni  and  herself 
upon  bended  knees,  and  thanked  God.  The  members  of 
the  Commune  regarded  each  other  with  moistened  eyes. 
Simon  himself,  wiping  his  eyes,  said,  "  I  believe  these  in- 
fernal women  would  make  me  weep."  Then  turning  to  the 
queen,  and  as  if  ashamed  of  his  weakness — "  You  did  not 
cry  thus,"  said  be  to  her,  "when  you  caused  the  people 
to  be  assassinated  on  the  10th  of  August."  "An!  the 
people  are  much  deceived  as  to  our  sentiments,"  replied 
the  queen. 

These  men  enjoyed,  for  the  moment,  the  sight  of  their 
clemency.  The  prisoners  again  saw  each  other  at  the  hour 
of  repast,  and  felt  more  than  ever  hdw  much  misfortune 
rendered  them  necessary  to  each  other. 

IVIII.  , 

The  sensibility  of  the  king*  was  brought  out  by  hia  afflic- 
tions ;  the  mind  of  the  queen  was  sanctilied  by  adversity. 
All  the  virtues  of  Madame  Elizabeth  were  conveited  into 
active  pity  for  her  brother  and  sistar-in-law.  A  day's  cap- 
tivity taught  the  children  more  of  real  life  than  twelve 
months  at  court.  The  Commune  did  nut  oppose  the  re- 
union of  the  prisoners,  founded  ou  the  fear  of  the  queen's 
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Buicide.  Fr  >m  Ibis  time  the  captives  met  three  times  a-day 
iD  the  great  lower,  where  they,  took  their  ineab.  The 
municipal  guard  present  at  these  meetings  prevented  all 
confidential  conTersationa  with  their  prisoners,  who  wen 
interdicted  from  speaking  low,  or  in  foreign  languages. 
Their  orders  were  to  talk  aloud,  and  in  French. 

Madame  Elizabeth,  having  once  forgotten  this  order, 
and  spoken  a  few  words  in  a  low  voice  to  her  brother, 
was  violently  scolded  by  a  municipal:  "The  secrets  of 
tyrants,"  said  this  man,  "  are  conspiracies  against  the  peo- 
ple. Spesk  out  or  else  be  silenL  The  nation  should  hear 
every  thing." 

,  Two  prisons  for  one  family  increased  the  difficulties  of 
surveillance  and  the  Buspicions  of  the  jailers,  but  they  also 
increased  the  facilities  for  the  servants  of  the  king  to  de- 
ceive the  contignei  of  the  prison.  CKry,  whose  revolu- 
tionary opinions  had  led  to  his  being  selected  by  Potion  as 
a  man  more  devoted  to  the  nation  than  to  his  master,  had 
allowed  his  patriotism  to  be  sofliened  by  the  tender  re- 
proaches of  Madame  Elizabeth,  and  by  the  spectacle  of 
these  beans  made  so  wretched  by  suffering  and  ill  usage. 
His  love  of  liberty  penetrated  him  with  ^morse,  when  fae 
saw  the  punishment  which  the  royal  family  underwent. 
He  had  soon  no  opinion  but  his  attachment,  and  he  con- 
trived to  commence  some  secret  relations  outside.  Three 
men,  employed  in  the  king's  kitchen  at  the  Tuilenes, 
named  Turzy,  Marchand,  and  Chretien,  who,  by  affecting 
patriotism,  had  contrived  to  obtain  admission  into  the 
kitchens  of  the  Temple,  to  give  to  their  ancient  masters  all 
the  kind  offices  of  captivity,  seconded  Cl^ry.  CHry,  mix- 
ing with  the  municipal  guard,  and  rendering  them  little 
services  during  their  nights  in  the  Temple,  sometimes  de- 
tected among  them  tokens  of  interest  in  the  royal  family, 
and  sometimes  by  their  aid,  or  by  that  of  his  vrife,  who 
came  once  a-week  to  see  him  at  the  wicket,  he  forwarded 
notes  from  Madame  Elizabeth  and  the  queen  to  certdn 
persons.  They  kept  a  pencil  from  the  search  of  the  com- 
missaries, and  leaves  torn  from  their  prayer-books  received 
the  rare  confidence  of  their  hearts.  They  were  but  a  few 
innocent  words,  free  from  all  plottings,  and  destined  to 
give  to  their  former  friends  information  of  their  situation, 
and  to  inform  themselves  of  the  fate  of  the  persons  they 
had  loved. 

The  bosom  friend  of  Uadame  Elizabeth  wu  the  Bifatv 
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quUe  Ae  RaiEecourt;  and  to  her  CMry  aontrived  to  send 
two  or  ihree  last  sighs  of  prison,  and  then  the  silence  of  th» 
grave  interposed  between  these  kindred  eoula,  and  antici- 
pated the  scaffold  by  a  year. 

The  queen  also  corresponded  with  friends  wilboutj  hut 
her  language  would  only  be  understood  by  eyes  accustom- 
ed to  read  the  heart  which  dictated  them. 

Cl«ry  also  succeeded  sometimes  in  informing  the  king 
of  the  state  of  public  affairs ;  and  when  his  channels  of  com- 
municBtinn  failed,  public  criers,  trustworthy  and  paid,  came 
and  called  out  beneath  the  windows  of  the  Temple  the 
principal  events  of  the  day.  The  king,  warned  by  C16ry, 
opened  his  window,  and  thus  learned,  in  part,  the  decrees 
of  the  Convention,  the  victories  and  defeats  of  the  armies, 
the  condemnations  or  executions  of  his  former  n 
the  decrees  or  hopes  of  his  own  destiny. 


XIX. 

The  princesses  and  children  were  never  more  allowed 
to  be  with  the  king  in  the  grand  tower.  The  second  and 
third  stories  of  this  building,  eacli  divided  into  four  apart- 
ments by  planks,  were  assigned  to  the  royal  family  and 
the  persons  charged  with  attendance  or  surveillance.  The 
king's  chamber  contained  a.  bed  with  curtafns,  en  arra-chair, 
four  other  chairs,  a  bath,  and  a  glass  over  the  mantel-piece. 
The  window  was  barred  with  iron  and  darkened  by  oak 
planks,  so  placed  as  to  intercept  all  view  of  the  gardens  or 
the  city,  leaving  nothing  visible  but  the  sky.  The  king's 
apartment  was  hung  with  a  paper  intended  to  pain  the 
royal  prisoner,  as  it  represented  the  interior  of  a  piison, 
with  jailers,  chains,  fetters,  and  all  the  horrid  paraphernalia 
of  dungeons.  The  brutal  mind  of  Palloy,  the  firchitect, 
bad  sought,  with  reBnement  of  cruelty,  to  add  the  tortures 
of  the  eye  to  those  of  reality. 

Marie  Antoinette  slept  in  the  apartment  of  her  daughter; 
Madame  Elizabeth,  in  a  dark  closet;  the  jailer,  Tison,  and 
his  wife  in  s  place  at  hand  ;  and  the  municipal  guard  in 
the  antechamber,  which  the  princesses  were  obliged  to  pass 
through  from  time  to  time-  Two  wickets,  with  turnkeys 
and  sentinels,  were  established  between  the  apartments  of 
the  king  and  the  queen  on  the  stair-case.  The  fourth  story 
was  not  tenanted. 
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Such  waf  the  abode  of  the  royal  family,  wTiich  still  had  a 
cause  of  joy,  in  which  all  its  members  assembled  together; 
but  this  was  soon  changed  to  lears,  by  an  order  from  the 
Comnmne  the  same  eveniog,  which  ordered  the  dauphin 
to  be  taken  from  his  mother,  and  to  reside  with  the  kin^. 
The  Commune  refused  "  to  allow  the  son  any  longer  to  be 
brought  up  ^y  the  mother  in  the  hatred  of  the  revolution." 
The  bay  was  therefore  left  with  his  father  antil  he  should 
be  consigned  to  Simon.  The  qneen  and  princesses,  how- 
ever, saw  bira  daily  with  the  king,  at  meal  times  and  in 
their  walks,  in  presence  of  the  commissaries. 

The  father  alone  survived  in  Louis  XVI.  The  prin- 
cesses foi^t  that  they  had  been  queen,  sister,  or  daughter 
of  kings,  in  order  to  remember  that  they  were  wife,  sister, 
or  daughter  of  a  husband,  brother,  and  captive  parent. 

The  king  rose  at  daybreak,  and  prayed  for  a  long  time 
on  his  knees  at  the  foot  of  his  bed ;  after  his  prayei  he 
approached  the  window,  where  he  read  the  psalms  in  the 
breviary.  The  Commune  had  refused  him  the  presence  of 
a  priest  and  the  ceremonies  of  his  faith.  Pious,  but  free 
from  weakness  or  superstition,  Louis  XVI.  addressed  his 
Maker  without  the  mediation  of  any  other  man,  and  used 
the  words  and  forms  consecrated  by  the  religion  of  bis 
race  and  his  throne.  The  queen  vnA  her  sister  did  simi- 
larly. After  prajera  the  king  read  In  his  tower,  soraetimes 
Latin  hooks,  sometimes  Montesquieu,  Buffon,  history,  or 
voyages ;  and  this  reading  seemed  entirely  to  occupy  hia 
mind.  At  nine  o'clock  the  family  came  to  bira  to  break- 
fast, and  the  king  kissed  his  wife,  sister,  and  children  oti 
the  forehead.  After  breakfast  the  princesses,  deprived  of 
dressing-women,  had  their  hair  dressed  by  CI6ry  in  the 
king's  chamber;  during  this  time  the  king  gavd  his  son  hia 
first  lessons  in  grammar,  bistory,  geography,  Latin,  Scc. 

IXI. 

be  boy,  as  precocious  as  the  fruit  of  an  injured  tree, 
seemed  to  outstrip  in  intelligence  and  perception  the  sug- 
gestions of  thought  and  delicacies  of  sentiment.  His  mem- 
ory retained  every  thing,  and  bis  sensitiveness  enabled  him 
to  comprehend  every  tlmig.     The  prison— the  jailers— the 
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degradations  to  which  bis  father  was  subjected — hia  con- 
Btant  seclusion  with  beings  whose  ang-ulah  he  witneBscil — 
the  necessity  of  keeping  guard  over  every  gesture,  even  his 
tears,  in  presence  of  the  enemies  who  watched  over  him — 
bad,  as  it  were,  instinctively  initiated  him  into  the  situation 
of  his  parents  and  of  himself.  His  very  gestures  were 
serious ;  his  smiles  sad.  He  seized  with  rapidity  on  the 
moments  when  the  vigilance  of  the  jailers  relaxed,  to  ex- 
change in  a  low  voice  certain  signs  and  words  of  intelli- 
gence with  his  mother  or  his  aunt.  He  was  the  adroit 
accomplice  of  all  those  pious  frauds  which  victims  invent 
to  escape  the  eye  and  the  denunciations  of  their  guards. 
He  avoided,  with  a  tact  beyond  his  years,  any  recurrence 
to  the  painful  circumstances  of  their  lives,  or  the  happy 
days  of  their  greatness,  as  if  be  had  guessed  that  the  mem- 
ory of  former  felicity  gives  a  bitterness  to  degradation. 

When  he  recognized  in  the  antechamber  a  commissary 
more  than  usually  respectful  to  the  prisoners  and  less  ofien' 
sive  to  the  queen,  be  always  hastened  to  hia  mother,  clap- 

Sing  his  hands,  to  announce  to  her  tiiis  more  promising 
ay.  The  sight  of  tbis  dear  child  almost  always  soothed 
harshness.  The  most  prejudiced  cotnmissaries,  the  artil- 
lerymen, the  jailers,  and  even  the  fierce  Bocher,  played 
vith  the  dauphin.     Simon  alone  spoke  to  him  roughly,  and 


licipated  a  concealed  tyrant.     The  features  of  the  young 
called  the  aomewhat  effeminate  look  of  Louts  X  v. 


regarded  him  with  a  distrustful  eye,  as  if  in  the  child  be 
...  .    ,  ^j^^  . 

Erioce  recalled  the  aomewhat  ei 
is  grandfather,  and  the  Austrian  hauteur  of  Maria  Theresa. 
His  blue  eyes,  aquiline  nose,  elevated  nostrils,  well-definod 
mouth,  piojecting  lips,  chestnut  hair,  divided  on  the  top 
of  his  head  and  descending  in  thick  curb  on  his  shoulders, 
resembliug  his  mother  before  her  years  of  tears  and  tor- 
ment. All  the  beauty  of  hia  race,  by  both  descenu,  seem- 
ed to  reappear  in  this  its  latest  o&pring. 

xxn. 

At  noon  they  came  to  seek  the  royal  &mily,  in  order  that 
they  might  take  the  air  in  the  garden.  Whether  it  wa< 
cold,  rain,  or  sunshine,  the  prisotiere  descended.  Tbey 
took  their  walk  under  the  inspection,  and  amid  the  insults 
of  their  guardians,  as  oqo  of  the  most  necessary  duties  of 
their  wptiyity.  Violent  .ei^erciee  in  the  cou^^ya^(^fl,  the 
WWta^Aly  G^  «ith  j^B  «iM«r  ip  tl^  tyy^rt^^^ts,  tb^ 
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regular  anJ  sober  life,  the  faBiiliar  and  a^eeable  stodiea 
with  hb  father,  the  tender  care  of  the  three  females,  pre- 
served to  him  the  ardor  natural  to  fais  years,  and  the  freeh' 
Hess  of  complexion  which  belongs  to  childhood. 

The  princeBH  royal  was  already  at  an  age  when  youth  il 
verging  upon  womanhood,  and  feels  all  its  conscious neaa. 
Pensive  as  her  father,  proud  as  her  mother,  pious  as  her 
aunt,  she  bore  in  her  mind  the  impreaa  of  the  three  minds 
amid  which  she  had  been  nurtured.  Hers  was  that  shad- 
owy and  pale  beauty  which,  like  the  fantastic  creations  of 
Qermany,  partook  more  ofthe  ideal  than  of  the  real.  Never 
quilting  the  side  of  her  mother  or  aunt,  she  seemed  as 
though  afraid  of  life.  Her  light  hair,  still  hanging  down 
her  shoulders  in  curls,  like  those  of  childhood,  almost  con- 
cealed her  features,  and  her  look  was  fuU  of  iutimidation. 
All  who  beheld  her  were  struck  with  mute  admiration. 
The  turnkeys  and  sentinels  moved  on  one  side  as  she  pass- 
ed. ■  Her  aunt  had  perfected  her  education  by  teaching  her 
piety,  patience,  and  forgiveness ;  but  the  feeling  of  birth 
innate  m  her  soul,  the  humiliations  of  her  father,  and  the 
anguish  of  her  mother,  caused  internal  wounds  always 
bleeding,  and  which  produced,  if  not  feelings  of  resent- 
ment, at  least  those  of  ceaseless  sorrow. 

XXIIL 

At  two  o'clock  the  royal  family  dined.  The  unreserved 
conversation  and  familiar  pleasures  which  are  enjoyed  at 
the  meals  of  the  humblest  were  interdicted  to  them.  The 
king  could  not  give  way  to  his  hearty  appetite.  Eyes 
counted  every  morsel,  and  sneering  comments  were  made. 
The  robust  health  of  the  man  was  designated  as  a  disgrace 
to  the  king.  The  queen  and  princesses  ate  with  the  ut- 
most slowness,  in  order  to  protract  the  meat,  to  give  the 
king  time  to  satisfy  his  appetite.  Aiier  dinner  the  family 
remained  together.  The  kin);  and  queen  played  at  cards, 
or  sometimes  at  chess,  which  afforded  them,  at  times,  the 
means  of  exchanging  a  few  words  of  confidence,  in  spite 
of  thoir  watchers.  At  four  o'clock  the  king  slept  for  a  short 
time,  and  the  females  occupied  themselves  with  needle- 
work, preserving  the  strictest  silence.  At  six  the  king  re- 
sumed his  lessons  with  his  son,  and  this  continued  until 
■upper  time,  when  the  4|ueen  herself  undressed  the  dtu- 
phu,  who  aiiidi  in  a  low  tone,  the'  ibllowi&g  prayer,  com- 
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Sosed  by  the  queen,  and  remembered  and  recorded  by  her 
aughter : — "  Almighty  God,  who  created  and  redeemed 
rae,  I  love  you  I  Preserve  the  days  of  my  father  and  my 
family.  Protect  us  against  our  enemies.  G-ive  my  mother, 
my  aunt,  my  sister  the  strength  they  need  to  support  their 
troubles !" 

XXIV. 

This  eicDple  prayer  of  a  child  demanding  the  life  of  hie 
fether,  and  resignation  and  fortitude  for  hie  mother,  was  a 
crime  that  required  to  be  concealed.  When  the  infant  was 
asleep,  the  queen  read  aloud  for  the  instruction  of  her 
daughter  and  the  amuaemeut  of, the  l(ing  and  [irincesees. 
The  king,  at  the  close  of  the  evening,  went  for  an  instant 
into  the  apartment  of  his  wife,  and  wished  her  good  night. 
He  then  embraced  his  sister  and  daughter,  and  retired  into 
the  tower,  at  the  ude  of  his  chamber,  where  be  read,  med- 
itated, and  prayed  until  midnight.  When  he  quitted  this 
cabinet,  his  look  was  calm,  sometimes  smiling ;  but  fais 
contracted  broyv,  his  swelled  eyes,  and  the  tnarks  of  fingers 
on  his  cheeks  told  his  valet-de-chambre  that  he  had  for  a 
long  time  buried  his  head  in  his  hands,  and  that  his  thoughts 
had  been  of  the  gravest  and  most  melancholy  nature. 

XXV. 

Before  retiring  to  rest,  the  king  always  awaited  the  ar- 
rival of  the  municipal  commissary,  who  was  relieved  at 
midnight,  in  order  to  learn  his  name,  and  thus  judge  how 
far  the  morrow  promised  respect  or  rudeness  to  his  femily, 
and  then  fell  into  a  sound  sleep  ;  for  days  of  misfortune 
fatigue  equally  with  days  of  happiness.  Siuce  the  king's 
captivity,  all  the  defects  of  his  youth  had  gTadualiy  disap- 
peared ;  and  the  somewhat  rough  honhommit  of  his  charac- 
.  ter  was  changed  into  grace  and  sensibility  toward  those 
who  were  about  him.  His  hrvjqiterie  was  no  longer  per- 
ceptible, and  all  the  petty  defects  of  his  character  were 
effaced  by  the  grandeur  of  his  resignation.  His  children 
adoted,  his  sister  admired  hira,  while  the  queen  was  aston- 
ished at  the  treasures  of  tenderness  and  courage  she  each 
day  discovered  in  his  heart ;  and  his  very  jailers  no  longer 
recognized  in  hira  the  vulgar  and  sensual  man  public  prej* 
udica  had  described  to  tbem. 
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XXVL 

All  the  family  havine  been  confined  bv  turns  to  their 
beds,  tbrou^  the  bumidity  of  the  walls  and  the  cold  of  the 
winter,  the  Commune,  after  long  formalities  had  been  g^ne 
through,  authorized  the  introduction  of  the  king's  physi- 
cian, M.  Lemraonier,  into  the  prison ;  and  under  hia  care 
the  queen,  Madame  Elizabeth,  and  the  children  speedily 
recovered,  The  illneas  of  the  king  waa  of  longer  dura* 
don,  and  alarmed  even  bis  guardians.  The  qneen  and  hia 
daughter  never  quitted  his  side,  and  made  bis  bed  them- 
eelvoB.  Cliry  watched  in  his  master's  chamber  every 
night;  but  no  sooner  was  he  convaleacent  than  Cl^ry  fell 
dangerously  ill,  and  was  unable  to  attend  on  the  dauphin. 
The  king  fitting,  for  the  first  time  in  bis  liie,  the  place  of 
a  mother,  washed  and  dressed  his  son.  The  chila  passed 
the  whole  day  in  the  dark  and  cold  chamber  of  Cl^ry,  giv- 
ing his  medicine  and  performing  all  those  offices  for  him 
which  bis  tender  age  rendered  possible.  The  king  him- 
self, during  the  night,  watching  the  moment  when  the  com- 
missary was  asleep,  went  with  naked  feet  and  in  hia  shirt 
to  carry  him  some  mQdicihe. 

XXVII. 

The  Commune  having  ordered  still  more  rigorous  meaa- 
ures  for  the  security  of  the  royal  bmily,  a  stone-mason  was 
sent  for,  who  hollowed  out  sockets  for  bolts  in'  the  lintel 
of  the  door  of  the  antechamber.  At  twelve  o'clock,  when 
this  man  went  to  his  dinner,  the  dauphin  began  to  play 
with  the  tools  he  bad  left.  The  king  came  by,  took  tnem 
from  him,  and  remembering  his  ancient  6kill  as  K  lock- 
smith, showed  him  how  to  use  them,  and  himself  completed 
the  sockets  in  the  door.  The  mason  returned,  and  finding 
the  king  hard  at  work,  could  not  look  at  him  without  being 
touched  at  this,  sudden  reverse  of  fortune.  "  When  yon 
leave  this  tower,"  said  he  to  the  king,  with  an  instinctive 
compassion,  that  spoke  of  hope  as  a  certainty,  "  you  will 
be  able  to  say  that  you  worked  yourself  at  your  prison." 
"  Alas,  my  friend,"  replied  the  king,  giving;  him  the  mallet 
and  chisel,  "  when  and  how  shall  I  leave  it  I"  Then  tak- 
ing bis  son  by  the  hand,  he  retired  to  bia  chainber,  and 
pued  up  and  down  in  ulence  for  fi  long  nmei 
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Insensible  to  the  privations  that  only  foil  on  timself,  the 
comparisoD  of  the  past  splendor  of  bis  wife  ant^siBter  vrith 
their  present  distress  often  passed  through  his  mind  and 
sometimes  escaped  his  lips.  The  anniversaries  of  his  cor- 
onation, his  marriage,  the  birth  of  his  son  and  daughter,  and 
hia jour de/iletWere  pflen  marked bjthe  most ciiiel  outrages. 
On  the  day  of  Saint  Louis,  thofiderei  and  artillerymen  on 
guard  danced  and  sang  the  "  Ca  Ira,"  under  his  windows. 


The  uniformity  of  this  life  began  to  change  to  custom 
and  peace  of  mind.  The  daily  presence  of  beings  mutually 
beloved — their  mutual  .tenderness — more  felt  since  the 
etiquet  of  a, court  no  longer  opposed  the  effusion  of  the 
■entiments  of  nature— the  regularity  of  the  same  acts  at  the 
same  houis,  the  passage  from  one  apartment  to  another, 
the  lessons  of  the  children,  their  amusements,  their  walks 
in  the  garden — where  a  look  of  compassion  often  consoled 
them — their  meals  laken  together,  their  conversations, 
the  profound  silence  that  pievailed  around  the.  prisoners, 
while  afar  off  so  much  noise  accompanied  their  names — 
some  furtive  communications  with  their  friends  without, 
some  vague  plan  of  escape  increased  by  hope,  that  mirage 
of  captivity,  insensibly  accustomed  the  prisoners  to  tbeir 
adversity,  and  made  them  even  discover  the  consoling  side 
of  their  misfortunes,  when  a  redoubled  rigor  and  rudeness 
in  their  jailers  again  agitated  them,  and  filled  them  with 
sinister  conjectures. 

Their  strict  surreiUance  became  odious  and  inaufTerable 
to  the  modesty  of  tbe  females.  The  bread  of  the  prisoners 
was  broken  to  search  for  letters ;  tbe  fruit  opened,  and  even 
the  kernels  of  tbe  peaches  split  for  the  same  reason.  After 
each  meal,  the  knives  and  forks  were  removed,  and  the 
needles  they  used  for  their  work  were  measured,  under  pre 
tenae  that  they  might  be  made  a  means  of  suicide.  ITiey 
even  followed  the  queen  into  the  apartment  of  Madame 
Elizabeth,  whither  she  went  every  day  at  noon  to  take  off 
her  morning  gown,  until  the  queen,. indignant  at  this  con- 
stant surveillance,  no  longer  changed  her  dress  during  the 
day.  Their  linen  was  umblded  piece  by  piece.  Tbe  king 
VOL.  n. — N 
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WBS  searched,  sai  eTSn  tlie  iniftll  golden  toilet  appsrstui 
he  used  v/aa  taken  Irom  faitn.  He  was  compelled  to  let 
bis  beard  grow,  and  its  harsbness  irritated  his  skin,  and 
compelled  him  to  wash  bis  face  repeatedly  in  cold  wttter 
every  day.  *  Tisoo  and  his  wife  watched  snd  reported  to 
the  Gommissariea  every  look,  word,  and  gesture.  Men  wore 
allowed  to  enter  the  court  of  the  Temple,  who  loadlj  de- 
manded the  heads  of  the  king  and  qUBen.  Rocber  sang 
the  Carmagnole  before  the  king,  ana-taught  the  dauphin 
licentious  corapleta  against  his  father  ana  mother,  which 
the  child  innocently  repeated  to  his  sunt.  This  man,  soft' 
ened  for  a  time,  bad  derived  more  insolence  from  frequent 
potations ;  and  the  intoxication  of  the  evening  was  renewed 
the  next  morning.  The  princesses,  obliged  to  cross  his 
chamber  to  pass  into  that  of  the  king,  invariablr  found  this 
fellow  in  bed  at  supper  time  and  even  during  the  day.  Ho 
hurst  forth  into  imprecations  against  them,  and  cumpelled 
them  to  wait  until  he  was  dressed.  The  workmen  eitt- 
ployed  on  the  ontside  of  the  tower  threatened  the  king  and 
queen,  and  brandished  their  took  over  their  heads.  Chie 
of  them  aimed  a  blow  at  the  queen  with  a  hatchet  that 
would  have  proved  fatal,  had  not  his  arm  been  aireBtod. 
A  deputation  from  the  Convention  ome  to  visit  the  Tem- 
ple, QJiabot,  Dubois  Crance,  Drouet,  and  I>npont  form- 
edpartofit;  and  at  the  sight  of  Drouet,  the  poetmaster 
at  Sainte-Menehould,  who  had  occasioned  the  arrest  of  the 
king  at  Varennes,  and  thus  been  the  primary  cause  of  all 
their  sufferings,  the  queen,  Madame  Elizabeth,  and  the 
children  turned  pale,  and  thought  they  saw  the  same  evil 
genius  that  appeared  to  Brutus  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Pharaalia.  Chabot  and  Drouet  seated  therasetves  and  in- 
terrogated the  queen,  who  disdained  to  reply.  They  then 
inquired  of  the  king  if  be  demanded  any  thing.  "  1  com- 
plain of  notbin?,"  returned  the  king ;  "  I  only  demand  that 
my  wife  and  children  be  supplied  with  the  linen  and  gar- 
ments of  which,  as  you  see,  they  stand  bo  much  in  wanL" 
Their  gowns  were  literally  in  rags,  and  the  queen  was  oblig- 
ed to  mend  the  king's  ciJat  while  be  vraa  asleep,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  wear  a  veatmsnt  in  holes. 

rrr 

However,  in  proportion  as  the  bate  and  persecutioii  of 
their  captors  increaaed,  ao  did  the  ariguiah  for  their  lUl 
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«nd  grief  for  their  sltaadon  inspire  some  of  their  fKends 
with  intercBt  and  dsrinr.  The  daily  ipectacle  of  the  Buf- 
ferings, the  dignity,  and  pertiape  the  toaehing  beanty  of 
the  queen,  had  caused  eren  members  of  the  Comnmne  ta> 
turn  traitors.  If  great  crintea  sometimeB  tempt  ardent 
flouls,  great  devotiotia  eq^ually  teinpt  generoui  minds,  and 
compassioD  has  its  fanaticism.  To  snatch  the  family  of 
the  king  from  their  pnaon,  their  peraecutors,  and  the  scaf' 
fold  by  an  heroic  stratagem,  aoa  restore  them  to  liberty, 
happiness,  and  perhaps  to  the  throne,  was  a  temptation, 
destined  to  seduce  men  by  the  very  magnitnde  of  Uie  per* 
ils  and  dangers,  and  to  rouse  imaginations  capable  of  medi- 
tadng  and  daring  sttch  attempts. 

At  thb  peri(3  there  was  among  the  commisuriea  • 
young  man  named  Toulan,  bom  at  Tonlouae,  in  an  inferior 
position.  Fasaioriately  attached  to  those  literary  pursuits 
that  elerate  ibe  mind,  he  had  established  himself  at  Paris. 
The  trade  of  bookseller,  which  he  followed,  satisfied  at 
once  his  tastes  and  his  wants.  His  volumes,  which  he  was 
constantly  turning  over  in  his  business,  had  fired  his  imag- 
ination with  the  lore  of  liberty  and  those  romantic  emanB» 
dons  that  intoxicate  the  mind.  He  had  cast  hims»lf  into 
the  Revolution  as  a  waking  dream — ^fals  ardor  and  elo- 
quence had  rendered  him  popular  in  his  section— one  of 
die  foremost  in  the  attack  on  the  TuUeriea  on  the  19tfa  of 
August,  he  had  also  been  one  of  the  first  in  the  council 
of  the  Commune.  Marked  by  his  inveterate  hatred  of 
tyranny,  he  had  been  chosen  as  one  of  the  commiuaries  of 
the  Temple,  which  be  entered  with  the  moat  profound 
horror  of  the  tyrant  and  his  family,  and  quitted  the  first 
day  with  passionate  adoration  for  the  victims.  His  was 
one  of  those  minds  whose  emotions  carry  them  from  one 
extreme  to  another ;  a&d  before  he  bad  taken  time  to  re- 
flect, he  had  already  devoted  himself  in  his  heart;  for 
every  thing  that  was  noble  seemed  is  hi«  eyes  possible. 
He  sought  on  all  occasions  to  attract  the  attention  of  Marie 
Antoinette  by  signs,  which,  without  exciting  the  suBpicions 
of  his  colleagues,  would  yel  acquaint  the  queen  that  she 
had  a  friend  among  her  persecutors ;  and  be  succeeded. 

Toulan  was  very  young,  of  small  stature,  and  possessed 
one  of  those  delicate  and  expressive  i^ea  of  the  south,  in 
which  the  eyes  reveal  the  thoughts,  and  sensibility  speaks 
in  the  mobility  of  the  Matures.  His  look,  was  a  language 
which  the  queen  bad  long  since  comprehended.    The  pres- 
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flDce  of  a  Mcond  commiMBry  had  prevented  Toulan  from 
more  fully  declaring  hia  Bentimeats ;  but  he  at  last  buc 
ceeded  in  gaining  over  one  of  hia  colleagues  named  Lepi 
tre,  by  the  greatness  of  the  project  and  tbe  splendor  of  uu 
recompeuBe,  to  join  in  a  plui  of  escape. 

Thei]ueeB  beheld  the  two  commiBsaries  fall  at  her  feet 
Id  the  gloom  of  her  prison,  and  offer  her  a  devoted  attach- 
ment, which  the  place,  the  peril,  and  impending  death, 
elevated  above,  all  that  had  been  showo  her  in  her  pros- 
perity. She  accepted  and  encouraged  it,  and  gave  Tou- 
tan  a  lock  of  her  hair,  with  thia  device  in  Italian,  "  He  who 
fears  to  die,  knows  not  how  to  love."  This  was  the  letter 
of  credit  she  gave  Toulan  to  her  friends.  Soon  atier  she 
added  a  billet  in  her  own  hand  to  the  Chevalier  de  Jar- 
jais,  her  secret  correspondent,  and  die  chief  of  thia  plot. 
"  Ton  may  fully  c<»iflae',"  she  wrote,  "  in  the  person  who 
remits  you  this ;  his  sentimenta  ore  well  known  to  me — 
they  have  not  varied  during  five  months." 

A  certain  number  of  trusty  royahsts,  concealed  at  Paris, 
and  distributed  in  ^e  ranks  of  the  national  guard,  were 
vaguely  initiated  into  this  plan  of  escape.  It  consisted  in 
bribing  some,  of  the  commissaries  chared  with  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  prison,  drawing  up  a  list  of  the  most  devoted 
royalists  in  the  national  guard,  in  order  that  these  men 
might,  on  a  fixed  day,  compose  the  majorky  of  the  troops 
041  guBrd  at  the  Temple,  disarm  the  rest  of  the  detach- 
ment during  the  night,  set  the  royal  &mily  at  liberty,  end 
escort  them  by  relays  prepared  beforehand  to  Dieppe, 
where  a  fiahing-bark  would  convey  them  to  Engluid  with 
their  priocipal  liberators. 

Toulan,  intrepid  and  indefatigable  in  his  zeal,  and  fur- 
nished with  considerable  sums,  which  a  word  from  the 
king  had  procured  him  &om  his  adherents  in  Paris,  ma- 
tured hia  plans  in  obscurity,  transmitted  intelligence  of  his 
partisans,  sounded  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Convention, 
and  in  the  Commune  strove  to  obtain  the  aid  even  of  Ma- 
rat, Robespierre,  and  Dontoa,  .tempting  the  generosity  of 
some  and  the  cupidity  of  othera ;  and  each  day  more  for- 
tunate in  his  enterprises,  and  more  certain  of  aucceas,  al- 
ready reckoned  several  of  the  guardians  of  the  tower,  and 
five  members  of  the  Commune  among  the  acoomplicea  of 
his  perilous  designs.  Thus  a  ray  beamed  into  the  hitherto 
dark  dungeon,  .and  kindled,  if  not  the  hope,  at  least  thft 
dream  of  liberty. 
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I. 

The  Jacobins  were  now  eagar  to  wrest  from  the  Oirond 
ists,  in  the  ivce  of  the  people,  tbeir  secret,  as  to  the  life 
or  death  of  the  king.  Inpadent  to  arm  themselves  by 
raising  the  suspicion  of  royalism  against  their  adversaries, 
tbey  required  the  immediate  discussion  of  this  great  text, 
in  order  to  class,  thmr  oppoaenbi  ammg  the  weak  or  the 
traitorous.  Tbey  knew  oie  repugnance  of  Vergniaud  to 
tliifl  cold-blooded  immolation,  made  rather  to  the  veBgeance 
than  ibe  safety  of  the  republic.  They  suspected  the  inten- 
tions of  Brissot,  Sieyea,  Petiun.Condorcet.Guadet,  andGen 
aoDne,  and  they  were  eager  to  behold  their  repugnance  oi 
these  scruples  openly  declared,  in  order  to  use  tb«in  as  k 
means  of  reprobation  against  the  friends  of  Koland.  The 
trial  of  the  king  was  about  to  separate  the  strong  from  tb« 
weak ;  the  people  demanded  this  judgment  as  a  satisfaction, 
the  parties  as  a  last  struggle,  the  ambitious  as  a  pledge  that 
the  government  c^  there  public  should  b»  in  tbeii  hiuidB. 

II. 

P6don  was  the  first  to  demand  at  the  Convention  that 
tlie  question  of  the  inviolability  of  the  king  should  be  pnt, 
and  that  they  should  deliberate  on  this  iiidispensable  pre- 
liminary oi  any  trial,  "  Can  the  king  be  judged  1"  Moris- 
son  asserted  that  the  inviolability  declared  by  the  consti' 
tuden  of  1791  protected  the  person  of  the  sovereign  from 
all  other  judgment  than  that  of  victory,  and  that  any  vio- 
lence offered  him  in  cold  blood  would  be  a  crime.  "  If  on 
the  10th  oC  August,"  said  he,  "  I  bad  beheld  Louis  XVI. 
holding  in  his  hand  the  poniard  reeking  with  the  blood 
of  mybrathren — if  on  that  day  I  had  clearly  seen  that  he 
bad  given  the  order  to  massacre  the  ci^ens,  he  should 
have  &llen  by  my  hand.  But  several  months  have  passed 
since  then.  He  is  in  our  power,  without  arms,  defenseless, 
and  we  are  Frenchmen.    This  situation  is  the  law  of  laws." 

III. 

Saint  Just  rose  at  these  words.  Saint  Just  was  from 
tlus  moment,  as  it  were,  the  exponent  of  Robespierre's 
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ideas,  and  developed  them  ia  anticipation.  This  young 
man,  mute  as  an  oraclft  dad  eententiDua  as  an  axiom,  seem- 
ed to  have  laid  aside  all  human  sensibility,  to  peraonify  in 
himself  the  cold  intelligence  and  pitiless  march  of  the  Rev- 
olution. He  bad  neitber  eye*,  ean,  nor  heftrt  for  every 
tfaiDg-  wbieh  appaared  to  oppoaa  the  establishment  of  tba 
univenal  r^i^lic.  Kings,  drones,  blood,  women,  chit 
dran,  people— «11  ihtt  stood  between  him  and  his  objat^— 
disappeusd,  or  was  destined  to  do  so,  ibr  his  passion  had 
liteiTiliy  petrified  him.  Motiooleas  Kt  tbe  tribune,  frigid  as 
an  idea,  nil  long,  &ir  hair  falling  cm  his  neck,  tbie  e^m  of 
absolute  conviction  imprinted  on  bis  almost  feminine  eounr 
tenanee,  compared  by  his  admitvri  to  the  8auU  John  t^ 
<Ae  McmmA  e/' £JU  ^iMp2*,  the  Oonvention  eontaiBplated  him 
with  due  restless  &scination  •xercised  by  some  men  wfao 
are  placed  on  the  tmoertun  limits  that  divide  medDsss  and 


place  in  dte  ConveDdM  to  Appear  u  tbe  precunor  of  tlie 
doctrines  of  his  muter.  Kid  when  tiu  speech  was  finished, 
be  rebimed  to  it^ilent  and  impalpaUe-— not  a  van,  faut  a 


IV. 

«  Yeu  BM  told,"  nid  Sai»t  Ju«,  "  tbet  the  kitig  sfaeuU 
be  judged  aa  a  mtizeB,  atid  I  take  U  oa  myself  to  psove  to 
you  that  ha  dwHid  be  judged  as  an  enemy.  We  have  not  to 
|udge,  but  to  combat  bin),  Tfaemoet  fttal  of  those  delays 
whi(^  our  eeemiee  seek  to  cut  ia  oar  vray  will  be  tbM 
which  would  lead  us  to  temporize  witb  iIm  kmg.  At  some 
AituFe  period  the  natitws,  as  &r  above  oar  prejudices  as 
we  ate  above  i^  pr^udioes  of  the  Vandals,  will  be  ostoo- 
bhed  that  a  pteo^  could  d^berate  whether  tbsy  hod  ^m 
right  to  jadge  a  tyrant.  They  will  be  ttetoniBbed  to  find 
the  eighteenth  century  less  enligbtened  than  the  age  of  C«> 
sar.  That  tyrant  was  immolatsd  in  the  senatfi  wicbiMit  any 
Oilier  ^Mrmatity  than  twenty-two  poniard  stabs,  v»]iiiout 
any  other-law  than  dra  lib«»ty  of  Rome;  Fmd  to-day  you 
try  with  respect  an  aasaasin  of  the  people,  a  man  seized 
with  his  hand  red  with  blood  from  his  crime.  Those  who 
attach  any  importance  to  the  just  chastiBoment  of  a  king 
will  never  eonstitate  a  i^^dic  You  talk  of  inviolaUiity  : 
petli^Ml  it  once  e^Aed  frmn  ritizen  to  citizen,  but  between 
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a  kin^  and  the  people  no  natural  connection  can  exist ;  for 
the  king  is  beyond  the  pale  of  that  social  contract  that 
united  the  citizens,  and  can  not  be  shielded  by  a  bond  to 
vrhicb  he  formed  a  tyrannical  exception. 

"  Yet  the  laws  are  invoked  in  ftvor  of  him  who  de- 
stroyed them.  What  trial,  wfaat  witness  do  you  require 
of  tboee  cnmea,  which  are  every  where  written  with  the 
blood  of  the  people  1  Did  he  not  review  his  troops  pre- 
vious to  the  combat  }  Did  be  not  fly,  instead  of  prevent 
ing  them  from  firing  on  the  nation  t  But  what  avails  it  to 
seek  for  hia  crimes.  No  man  can  reign  innocently,  and 
every  king  is  a.  rebel.  And  what  justice  could  the  tribunal 
to  whom  you  would  intrust  hia  trial  show  him  1  Could 
it  restore  him  his  country,  and  call  before  it  the  will  of  the 
people,  to  make  him  reparation  1  Citizens,  the  tribunal 
that  must  judge  Louis  is  a  political  council.  What  avails 
eves  aa  appeal  to  the  people  t  The  right  of  men  against 
the  king  is  personal,  and  the  whole  people  could  not  con* 
strain  one  single  citizen  to  pardon  his  tyrant.  But  hasten, 
then,  for  there  is  not  a  man  who  has  not  the  same  right 
over  bim  that  Brutus  had  over  CEesar,  Ankastroem  over  Gus- 
Kavus.  Louie  is  another  Catiline.  The  murderer  would 
swear,  like  the  Roman  consul,  that  he  bad  saved  his  coun- 
try by  destroying  it.  Tou  have  seen  his  peifidious  de- 
signs, and  you  have  counted  his  armies;  the  traitor  was 
not  the  king  of  the  French,  but  the  king  o£  a  few  con^ir- 
ators.  He  nused  troops,  he  had  private  ministers,  he  had 
secretly  proscribed  all  men  of  courage  and  resolution,  he 
is  the  murderer  <^  Nancy,  Courtrai,  the  Cbamps-de-Mars, 
and  the  Tuileries.  What  fbrei^  enemy  has  done  us  mora 
injury  1  And  you  seek  to  excite  pity  for  him ;  tears  will 
Boon  be  purchased,  as  they  were  at  tbe  Hoipsn  interments 
of  tbe  people,  if  tbe  king  be  ever  acquitted.  Bethink  thee 
that  we  are  unworthy  of  thy  confidence,  and  only  view  in 
us  traltOTB.)" 

V. 

The  Mountain  appropriated  these  words  to  itself  by  the 
enthusiasm  with  wbicb  it  bailed  them.  Foucbet,  braving 
tbe  fury  of  tbe  Aaaembly,  made  (but  without  being  able  to 
obtain  a  hearing)  a  courageous  speech  on  the  uaelessness 
of  deaih  and  the  policy  of  magnanimity.  "  No,  let  us  pre- 
serve," sftid  he, "  this  qrinunUi  wbo  was  a  king.    Let  hiia 
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remain  a  livingproofoftbe  absurdity  and  the  degradstioti  of 
the  moDarchy.  We  will  aay  to  the  nation,  Behold  ihiH  an- 
tropophaguB,  who  laughed  at  you,  at  ue — thia  waa  a  king. 
No  previous  law  had  provided  for  his  crime ;  he  had  passed 
the  limits  of  all  those  foreseen  in  our  penal  code,  and  the 
nation  avenges  itself  by  a  puntahment  more  terrible  than 
death ;  she  exposes  him  to  the  universe  by  placing  him  on 
a  seaSbld  of  ignominy," 

Gr^goire,  in  one  of  the  fbllowing  sittings,  attacked  the 
theory  of  the  inviolability  of  kings.  "  This  fiction,"  said 
he,  "  does  not  survive  the  constitutioDBl  fiction  which  cre- 
ates it."  He  demanded,  not  the  death,  but  tbe  sentence, 
with  all  its  consequences,  dven  were  they  death ;  and  he 
prefaced  this  demand  by  these  terrible  words :  "  Is  there 
a  relation,  a  friend  of  our  brothers  who  baa  been  slain  at 
our  frontiers,  who  has  not  a  rigbt  to  bear  his  body  to  the 
feet  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  say.  Behold  thy  work  f  And  yet 
this  man  is  not  amenable  to  the  justice  of  the  people'." 

"  I  disapprove,"  continued  Gr6goire,  "  of  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  and  I  trust  that  this  remnant  of  barbarity 
will  disappear  fixitn  our  laws.  It  is  sufficient  for  society 
that  the  criminal  can  no  longer  Injure  it.  What  will  be 
the  consequence  if,  at  the  moment  when  the  nations  are 
about  to  burst  their  fetters,  you  proclaim  the  impunity  oi 
Louis  XVI.  t  Europe  would  doubt  your  courage,  and 
despots  would  take  heart  in  that  maxim  of  slavery  that 
they  hold  their  crown  from  God  and  their  sword." 

Numerous  addresses  from  the  departments  and  towns 
were  read  at  the  following  sittings,  all  demanding  the  head 
of  the  assassin  of  the  people.  The  first  desire  of  the  nation 
seemed  to  be  to  avenge  rather  than  to  defend  itself. 

VI. 

A  stranger  sat  among  the  members  of  the  Conventiott— 
the  philosopher,  Thomas  Paine,  bom  in  England,  the  apos- 
tle of  Aioerican  independence,  the  friend  of  Franklin, 
author  of  Good  Sense,  The  Rights  of  Man,  and  The  Age  of 
Meami-~-three  pages  of  the  New  Evangelist,  in  which  he 
had  -brought  back  political  instittitions  and  religious  creeds 
to  their  primitive  justice  and  lucidity ;  his  name  possess- 
ed groat  weight  among  the  innovators  of  the  two  worlds. 
His  reputation  had  naturalized  him  in  France,  for  that  na- 
tion, who  thought,  who  combated  not  for  herself  alone,  but 
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tor  the  whole  universe,  recognized  aa  countryraeo  aU  those 
eealoua  in  the  cause  of  reason  and  KboTty.  The  patriotism 
of  France,  like  that  of  religion,  was  not  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, or  the  approximation  of  fi^ntiers,  but  in  the  fellow- 
ship oC  ideas.  Paine,  the  fnend  of  Madame  Roland,  Con- 
dorcet,  and  Brissot,  had  been  elected  by  the  town  of  Ca- 
lais; the  (^rondists  consulted  him,  and  had  placed  bim  in 
the  Gomit^  de  Surveillance.  Robespierre  himself  affected 
for  the  coamopoliteradicalismof  Paine  the  respect  of  a  neo- 
phyte for  ideas  that  are  but  dim  and  indistinctli^  understood. 
Paine  had  been  Toaded  with  tavon  hj  the  king  at  the  time 
when  he  had  been  sent  to  Paris  to  entreat  succor  from 
France  for  America,  and  Louis  XVI.  had  given  the  nas- 
cent republic  6,000,000  francs  (<£250,000).  It  was  into  the 
bands  of  Franklin  and  Paine  that  the  king  had  confided.tbia 
gift;  and  gratitude  tor  past  kinduesa  should  have  sealed 
Uie  lips  of  the  philosopher  ;  but  he  had  neither  the  iDemory 
nor  tiie  dignity  befitting  his  station.  Unabla  to  express 
himself  in  French  at  the  tribune,  be  wrote  and  read  t<     ' 


Convention  a  letter,  ignoble  in  its  language  aa  cruel  in  its 
intentions,  a  long  series  of  insults,  heaped,  even  in  the 
depths  of  a  dungeon,  Upon  a  man  wboee  generous  assist- 
ance he  had  fonneriy  solicited,  and  to  whom  he  owed  the 
preservation  of  his  own  country.  "  Considered  as  an  individ* 
ual,  this  man  is  unworthy  the  notice  of  the  republic,  but  as 
an  accomplice  of  the  conspiracy  against  the  people,  yon 
are  bound  to  judge  him,"  said  Paine.  "As  rerards  invi- 
olability, that  must  not  be  mentioned ;  only  To<^  upon 
Louis  XVI.  as  a  raao  of  limited  abilities,  badly  brought 
up,  like  all  kin^,  subject,  it  is  said,  to  frequent  £ta  of  in- 
temperance, and  whom  the  Constituent  Assembly  would 
imprudently  re-eatabliah  on  a  throne  for  which  he  wu  nevar 
fitted." 

VII. 

It  was  in  these  terms  that  die  voice  of  America,  freed 
by-Louis  XVI.,  resounded  in  the  dungeons  of  that  mon- 
arcb.  An  American,  a  citizen,  a  philosopher,  demanded, 
if  not  the  life,  at  least  the  ignominy  of  the  kine  who  had 
sheltered  with  French  bayonets  the  cradle  of  the  liberty 
of  his  country.  Ingratitude  expressed  itself  in  outrages ; 
and  the  philoscmher  degraded  himself  below  despotism  in 
the  language  of^Faine.    Madame  Roland  and  hit  friends 
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thsM)  axprMsione,  aod  !»«  Conveation  unanimouBly  roted 
tbe  iispreasion  of  thia  letter;  but  public  ftteliog  was  iudig- 
iwtt;  tt  WW  ruber  the  world  that  should  hate  Louu  XVL 
than  lbs  spoilla  of  Americ«  and  the  friend  of  Franklio. 

VIll. 

Tla  Doo  d'OrUBD*.  vAotn  H6b«t  had  baptised  by  the 
nsfiie  of  Philippa  Egslit^i  and  who  had  accepted  this  name 
in  Older,  to  ttbandon  all  reatige  <^  th«t  of  tbe  BourtM»s, 
mounted  the  tributie  alter  Faioe's  letter  had  been  read. 
"  Citicens,"  said  he,  "  toy  dfti^ghter,  figed  fifieen  jeais, 
went  to  EfOgUnd  in  ibe  nonth  of  October.  179].,  with  the 
eidxen  De  Genlia'SiUmy,  her  govemeu,  and  two  young 
peraons,  brouKht  up  with  her  from  their  io&ney ;  the  one 
a  tbe  cilixen  lienriene  Seroey,  an  orpbEui,  aurd  the  other 
tbe  citizen  Panela  Seymour,  who  bw  been  naturalized  in 
France  for  saveral  jearB.  .The  citizen  Sillery  has  educa- 
ted all  ay  children,  and  their  conduct  proves  that  abe  early 
inatilied  into  them  repubUcan  priocipleg.  One  of  the  mo- 
tivAs  of  tfaia  journey  was  to  remoTe  tier  from  the  infiuence 
of  ^e  principles  ot  a  woman  ^her  mother],  no  doubt  very 
estimable,  but  whose  opinions  oa  tbe  present  state  of  u- 
foirs  have  not  always  been  in  oonfonaity  with  my  own, 
While  such  oogent  reasons  retained  my  daughtw  in  Eng.- 
land,  my  sons  were  wub  die  army.  I  have  not  ceased  t9 
be  amid  you  ;  and  I  may  safely  ««Bert  thu  myself  and  chii- 
dren  would  not  have  been  among  those  citizens  who  would 
have  incurred  tbe  least  danger,  had  not  the  cause  of  liber- 
ty inumphad.  It  is  absurd,  it  ia  inposeibla  to  look  upmt 
die  absence  of  my  dsi^hter  as  amigratioa }  but  tbe  atie^-' 
eat  doubt  is  sufficient  to  torment  a  father,  and  I  tberMora 
entreat  you,  citizens,  to  calm  my  uneasiness.  If,  however 
— and  I  can  not  believe  it  possible — you  exercise  the  vrfiole 
Hgor  of  tbe  law  on  my  child,  however  painful  it  may  be 
to  mo,  die  seiyimeBts  of  Bature  shall  not  -overi>owflf  the 
duty  of  a  taiixoa,  and  by  removing  hw  from  tbia  country 
in  obedtence  to  tbe  law,  I  ahall  prove  agwa  how  greM  s 
value  i  attsah  to  this  title  of  citizen,  wblc^  I  pr^er  above 
all." 

l^ba  Assembly  diadsitifaUy  xe&rred  the  demand  (^  the 
Due  d'OtUans  to  the  Ooeait^  die  Lc^cislation.  The  Oon- 
venuiMi,  who  no  longer  naiedadadcompltMe,  hsgan  to  tjread 
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tfae  pmcnee  of  4  Bourbcn  among  its  mombers — too  aoar 
the  throne  to  be  smployed  without  danger,  too  faithful  to 
the  KeTolutioo  to  be  acctued  by  it,  it  covered  him  with  a 
toleraiiM  doael^  resenibling  forgetfulneaa — it  wished  to 
blot  out  all  rQCQUection  of  bim,  and  he  sought  to  do  the 
■ama ;  but  his  too  iUustrioue  name  denounced  bim  to  the 
repablic  It  wss  the  crime  from  which  his  prc«lration  be- 
fere  the  people  could  not  absolve  him,  and  his  name, 
though  repudiated,  crushed  him.  France  and  Europe 
asked  theauelves  how  his  patriotism  would  support  the 
terrible '  teat  of  the  tri^  of  his  kinsman,  &nd  friend,  and 
Jtiny- 

Natuxe  refused,  and  opinion  demanded  from  him  the 
bead  of  Louii  XVI.,  and  they  trembled  to  say  whether 
nstnre  or  opinion  would  triumph. 

IX. 

At  the  same  moment,  Paris  and  the  departments,  threat- 
ened by  &mine,  were  excited  more  by  the  effect  of  the 
panic  than  the  reality  of  the  dsartfa.  The  discredit  into 
which  the  aMiigitat4,  a  paper  currancy,  had  fallen,  augment- 
ed the  price  of  grain,  and  this  scarcity  of  cofQ  led  to  mb- 
beries  of  the  mu^iets  and  grsnaries.  All  th^  small  towns 
near  Paris — that  granai7  of  Franc»^were  in  8  perpetual 
state  of  sedition ;  and  the  commissaries  o£  the  Convention, 
sent  to  the  qiot,  were  insulted  and  driven  away.  The  peo- 
ple demanded  from  them  bread  and  priests,  and  they  re- 
turned to  the  Convention  to  declare  their  alarm,  and  their 
impotency  to  quell  those  tumults.  "  We  are  Ast  tending 
to  anarchy,"  said  Potion.  "  We  destroy  ourselves  with  our 
owD  hands :  there  are  hidden  causes  of  all  these  disturb- 
aaoes,  for  they  iuvariaUy  break  out  in  the  departmenta  best 
■applied  with  oori).  Conspirators,  who  degrade  the  Con- 
ventina,  tell  us  what  you  demand.  We  have  abolished  all 
tyranny ;  we  hsre  abolished  the  royalty ;  what  more  would 
you  have  t" 

Religious  ideas  agitated  the  departments  at  this  period, 
and  the  seditious  adopted  the  cross  as  a  standard  ;  Danton- 
became  alarmed  at  this.  "  All  the  evil  is  iiot  in  the  panic 
caused  by  tbe  dearth,"  said  he  to  the  Convention  ;  "  an  im- 
prudent idea  has  been  awakened  in  this  assembly — thst  of 
no  longer  paying  the  priests.  This  has  been  supported  by 
philosophioal  ideas  dear  to  me,  lor  I  know  no  other  God 
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than  that  of  the  univerM — no  other  religion  th^  that  of 
justice  and  liberty  ,  but  I  think  that  it  would  be  advisabls 
tiiM  the  Convention  should  issue  tin  addreM,  to  assure  the 
people  that  it  wishes  ta  destroy  nothing,  but  to  perfect 
every  tiling- ;  and  that  if  we  pursue  fanaticiBn),  it  is  becauM 
we  aesire  perfect  freedom  of  rvlieious  opinion.  But  there 
is  another  measure  which  demands  the  prompt  decision  of 
the  Assembly,"  continued  Danton,  who  was  rather  forced 
into  thia  manifestation  a^iuBt  Louis  XVI.,  than  induced 
to  bring  it  forward  of  his  own  free  will.  "  The  judgment 
of  the  ci-dtvant  king  is  anxiously  expected ;  on  the  one  sido 
the  republicans  are  indignant,  because  this  process  eeemi 
interminable,  while,  on  the  other,  the  royalists  are  straining 
every  nerve  ;  and  as  they  yet  retain  their  fortune  and  their 
pride,  you  will  perhaps  behold  the  conflict  of  two  paitiefc 
Every  thing  urges  you  to  accelerate  the  trial  of  the  king.'* 


Robespierre,  who  would  not  yield  to  Dsnton  the  priority 
of  this  motion,  joined  in  the  dMnand,  that  "the  last  ty- 
rant of  the  French,  the  rallying  point  ut  all  the  conspira- 
tors, the  cause  of  all  tho  troubles  of  the  republic,  should 
be  promptly  sentenced  to  the  punishment  of  bis  crimes." 

Marat,  Legendre,  and  J  can -Bon- Saint- And  r^  burst  into 
the  same  ciy  of  impatience,  and  poured  on  the  king  aloce  the 
tide  of  anger,  alarm,  and  agitation  that  threatened  the  re- 
public. The  trial  of  the  kingbeceme  the  order  of  the  day 
at  the  Convention. 

It  vras  the  same  at  the  Jacobins  :  there  Chsbot  iitveigb- 
ed  against  Bmsot,  and  reproached  bim  with  having-  secret- 
ly rejoiced  in  the  massacre  of  September,  in  the  hope  that 
his  former  accomplice  and  present  enemy,  the  libelei  Mo- 
rande,  the  depositary  of  his  -secrets,  would  perish  by  the 
hands  of  the  people. 

XI. 

The  conclusion  of  all  these  philippics  of  the  Jacobini 
against  Roland,  Sriaeot,  Potion,  and  Vergniaud,  was  the 
defiance  thus  hurled  at  the  Jacobins,  to  shrink  from  the 
trial  of  Louia  XVI.,  and  refuse  the  people  his  head,  unless 
diey  avowed  themselves  traitors  to  their  country. 

At  the  same  sitting  of  the  Jacobins,  Robespierre  repet- 
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led,  aa  Danton  had  done  at  the  ConTention,  the  idea  of 
withdrawing  the  guvemment  salary  from  the  priests.  Ho- 
b^pierre  and  others  recoiled  timidly  in  the  interest  of  their 

Sarty  from  the  rational  application  of  the  dogma  of  the  in- 
ependence  of  religious  Belief,  and  the  a()BoIute  emaocipa- 
tion  of  the  reason  of  the  people. 

They  proclaimed  their  religion  a  falsehood,  and  they  de- 
manded that  the  republic  should  pay  the  priests  charged 
to  preach  that  faith  which  they  termed  a  falsehood.  Thus 
the  most  firm  helierem  in  the  Revolution,  who  did  not  re 
coil  from  the  blood  of  theii  fellow-citizens — Surope  in  arms 
— and  the  scaffold,  recoiled  before  the  influence  of  national 
custom,  and  adjourned  the  truth  of  the  intercourse  between 
God  and  man,  rather  than  adjourn  their  own  power.  How 
.  closely  is  weaknees  allied  to  strength.  "  My  God,"  said 
Bobespierre,  in  a  letter  to  his  constituents,  "  is  that  dinni- 
ty,  who  created  all  men  to  enjoy  equality  and  liberty — who 
protects  the  oppressed  and  destroys  the  tyrants  t  My  re- 
ligion is  that  of  juRtice  and  humanity ;  and  I  do  not  partic- 
ularly love  the  power  of  the  priests.  It  is  another  chain 
on  humanity,  but  it  is  an  invisible  chain  that  fetters  the 
mind.  The  legislator  may  assist  reason  to  &ee  itself  from 
it,  but  not  to  break  it.  Our  situation  in  this  respect  appearr 
to  me  favorable,  fbr  the  empire  of  superstition  is  almost 
entirely  destroyed.  Already  it  is  less  the  priest  who  is  tho 
object  of  veneration,  than  the  idea  of  that  religion  that  the 
priest  perBoni6es  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Already  the 
torch  of  philosophy,  penetrating  the  darkest  spots,  has  dis- 
pelled all  those  ridiculous  phantoms  that  the  ambition  uf 
priests  and  the  policy  of  kings  order  us  to  adore  in  the 
name  of  Heaven.  '  Naught  now  remains  in  our  tnindssave 
those  eternal  dogmata  on  which  our  moral  ideas  rest,  and 
the  touching  and  sublime  doctrines  of  charity  which  the 
son  of  Mary  formerly  taught.  Soon,  doubtless,  the  evan- 
gelist of  reason  and  liberty  will  be  the  evangelistof  the 
nnivorae.  The  dogma  of  the  Divinity  is  implanted  in  ev- 
ery mind ;  the  people  connect  it  with  the  religion  they 
have  hitherto  professed  ;  and  to-  attack  this  dogma  would 
be  to  attack  the  morality  of  the  nation.  Do  not  say  that 
is  not  a  question  as  to  whether  we  shall  abolish  this  reliv 
ioa,  but  only  of  not  paying  it,  for  those  who  believe  in  it 
think  that  not  to  pay  it,  or  to  suffer  it  to  perish,  is  the  same 
thing.  Besides,  do  you  not  perceive  that  by  givingup  the 
dtizens  to  the  individuality  of  religion,  you  kindle  the  ujc 
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tuti  of  diacord  in  •vwy  towm  and  every  villago  t  Some 
would  will)  for  «  r«Ugio»,  othan  would  wish  for  none,  and 
would  &m  beeone  nt^uid  object!  ^f  contempt  and  ha^ed." 

XII. 

Tha«  Danton  and  Robespietra  hiouatf,  by  s  stiange  and 
cowardly  conoeaHtw  of  their  principles,  mibed  to  re-es- 
tablish in  the  name  of  the  r^niblic  Uutt  official  uoifonnity 
of  conacienae,.  which  they  reproached  in  the  policy  of  the 
IciogB.  They  deprived  the  peo&le  of  a  king,  and  yet  they 
did  not  venture  to  declare  that  tne  pa^  of  the  clergy  afaould 
ceaM.  This  inconaittwicy  of  Robeapierre,  who  tnasked  his 
weakneM  under  a  aopbism,  afforded  food  for  the  Barca^ms 
of  bia  enemiea.  Carra,  Goreaa,  Briaaot,  the  editois  of  the 
principal  CKrondiat  joumala,  ofiected  to  pity  iu  n^terttitioit, 
and  to  construe  bia  complaiaance  into  ridicule :  "  We  ask 
ourselves,"  etud  they,  "  why  .there  are  ao  many  femalee  at 
Robespierre'a  house,  at  the  tribunea  of  the  Jacobins,  at  the 
Cordeliara— at  the  Conventiou  t  Becauae  the  Frendi  Rev- 
cdution  ia  a  reBgiou  and  Robeaplerre  wishea  to  form  a  sect 
<^  it.  He  belongs  to  that  class  of  priests  who  have  their 
devotees,  and  all  his  power  is  in  a  distaS  Robespierre 
fweachea,  Kobeapierre  oenauresj  he  ia  iurious,  grave,  mel- 
ancholy, and  thunders  against  the  rich  and  great.  He 
lives  on  B  trifle,  he  has  but  one  mission — to  a^ak,  and  he 
talks  unceaeingly.  He  haa  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
founder  of  a  religion.  He  has  made  himself  a  reputation 
far  eancd^ ;  be  talks  of  God  and  Providence,  and  terms 
himself  the  suppoFt  of  the  poor  and  oppressed:  he  cauaea 
himself  to  be  followed  by  women  and  men  of  small  intel- 
lect.    Robespierre  ia  a  priest,  and  will  never  be  an^  thing 


XIII. 

On  the  other  banj,  Marat,  absent  from  the  Cnnventiot 
and  concealed  in  the  vaulta  of  the  Cordellera  since  the  in- 
tnlt  of  Westermann  and  the  tbreata  of  the  JedirU,  de- 
nounced thence  the  faction  of  the  Gironde,  as  a  constani 
conspiracy  againat  the  country.  "  I  am  not  the  only  one," 
ho  wrote,  "  whom  they  compel  to  seek  his  safety  in  an  olv 
seute  cavern,  in  order  to  escape  their  daggers ;  this  atro- 
cioua  &ction  asaail  Robespieri'e,  Dantou,  Panis,  and  all  the 
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deputies  whom  the/  can  not  silenoe  thraueli  fear.  They 
make  out  their  lists  of  proacribed  men,  utioer  the  auspices 
of  their  leader  Bolfttid.  And  who  are  these  public  ene- 
mie«  of  every  upright  man  1  Those  who  in  the  Coostita' 
ent  Assembl  V  have  sacrificed  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
people  to  tbe  court — Camus,  Grlgoire,  Bolaod,  Si^yd^ 
Buzot;  these  are  the  men  who  in  Uio  LegislatiTB  Assemr 
bly  have  conspired  with  t^  executive  power,  and  declared 
a  disasuous  war  in  coacert  with  Nanioime,  La  Fayette, 
and  Dumouriez-^-tbeie  are  the  men  who  demand  the  di^ 
membermeut  of  France,  and  the  removal  of  the  Nafional 
Aasembly  to  Kouen ;  I  speak  of  such  men  aa  Lasource, 
Lacroix,  Foucb^,  Gen«>nn6,  Vm^ioud,  Brisiot,  Kersaint, 
Barbaroux,  Guadet — these  vile  eoavei4ioual  puppets  or 
Roland.  1  am  reproached  widi  concealing  myself  from  the 
poniaids  of  tbesa  hired  assassins,  but  when  X  can  hj  my 
death  insure  the  h^^iness  of  the  people,  they  shall  see  it 
I  fear  to  die." 

Marat  sooa  after  rea[^>eared,  escorted  by  men  armed 
with  sabers  and  clube,  and  followed  by  groups  of  women 
and  children  in  rags,  He  went  with  this  train  to,  tbe  door 
of  tbe  Convention.  "And  I  am  accused,"  he  wrote  the 
nextday,  "of  ad voGUin^  murder  and  sssaMtnation;  I,  who 
have  only  demanded  afew  drops  of  impure  bhx>d,  in  order 
tO' avoid  the  effusion  oftor^^nts  of  innocent.  It  is  the  pure 
love  of  humanity  whidi  has  induced  ma  to  veil  for  a  mo* 
meat  my  sensibility,  to  demand  the  death  of  the  epemies 
of  the  human  race.  Seaeible  and  just  beaits,  to  you  I  apr 
peal  asainat  the  calumnisa  of  these  men  c^  stone,  who 
would  behold,  unawvad,  a  handfiil  of  scoundrels  immolate 
the  nation.  It  is  at  the  eo^atry  honse  of  Vermeraage,  of 
Thilles,  near  ^e  village  of  Gonesee,  that  the  leaders  of 
this  Action  meet  ofice  a-waekr — at  the  same  place  asd  table 
where,  two  y«MV  pgo,  Chap^^,  Dandrfi,  Maury,  and  Ca.- 
xalds  ipet. 

XIV. 

At  tbe  •ftine  pmiocl,  Clunille  DeaitioidiBS,  together  witb 
Merita  de  Thionville,  piiblisibed  ^  journal  to  defead  the 
cause  of  Kobespierre,  with  this  heading,  w^ioh  revealed 
the  daily  thought  of  tb?  Jacobins  t  T%«ra  it  m  vieHm  mere 
agreeabU  to  the  god*  than  a%  immoiaied  Jiing.  "  I  do  nM 
know,"  ^id  Camille  DeHnoulins,  ■' whether  Bobaepierre 
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•hould  not  tremble  at  the  success  he  has  obtained  over  fals 
cowardly  accusers.  What  is  virtue,  if  Robespierre  be  not 
its  image  1  what  are  eloquence  and  talent  if  the  speech  of 
Robespierre  bo  not  thoir  ehefd'antvre ;  tbb  speech,  in  which 
I  have  found  all  the  irony  of  Socrates  with  all  the  keen' 
nesa  of  Pascal,  and  twb  or  three  passages  equal  to  the 
finest  bursts  of  Demosthenes  T  Robespierre,  Lacroix  acv 
cused  thee  of  having  uttered  a  word  that  merited  condem- 
nation  ;  but  such  is  the  idea  I  have  formed  of  thy  virtue, 
that  I  concluded  this  word  could  not  be  criminal,  unce 
thou  hadst  used  it.  As  for  Marat,  who  crften  terms  me  his 
BOD,  this  relationship  does  Aot  sometimes  prevent  me  from 
keeping  aloof  from  my  fether.  But  Marat  is  not  a  party ; 
Marat  stands  alone.  Brissot— Brissot — here  is  a  party  j 
glance  at  the  committees  of  the  Convention.  ■  Brissot  every 
where ;  Robespierre  nowhere.  Do  you  know  what  unitea 
the  Girondists  t  The  hatred  of  Paris,  the  hatred  of  the 
people.  They  hate  Paris  because  Paris  is  the  bead  of  the 
nation,  and  contains  a  vast  populace — the  terror  of  traitors." 

XV. 

One  of  thoee  fbrtuitouB  chances  which  occasionally  hap- 
pen in  the  midst  of  events,  to  ag^^vate  and  unravel  them, 
suddenly  fiimished  the  Jacobins  with  fresh  armsagainst 
the  Girondists  and  accusations  against  Louis  XVI.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  this  prince,  mistrusting  the  safety  of 
the  Tuileries,  some  days  before  the  10th  of  August,  had 
constructed,  in  the  wall  of  a  dark  passage,  leading  to  his 
cabinet,  a  secret  closet,  covered  with  an~  iron  door  and  a 
Wooden  panel.  The  king  had  been  assisted  by  the  com- 
paniorr  of  his  manual  toil,  when  he,  in  other  days  forgot 
the  cares  of  royalty  in  the  labor  of  the  smith.  This  man,  . 
of  whom  we  have  already  Bp<Aen,  was  a  locksmith'  of  Ver- 
eaillea,  named  Garaain.  He  was  tenderly  attached  to 
Louis  XVI.,  and  nothing  could  have  induced  him  to  be- 
tray him,  had  not  the  general  delirium  and  the  entreaties 
of  his  wife  gradually  eradicated  from  his  heart  his  love  for 
the  king.  But  this  robust  workman,  having  been  attacked 
byslowlever  immediately  after  the  construcdon  of  this  hid- 
ing-place, reflected  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  heated  imagi- 
nation, by  what  means  his  body,  until  that  time  strong  and 
healthy,  could  suddenly  have  lost  all  its  strength,  and  wast- 
ed away  aa  though  stricken  by  the  hand  of  death. 
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He  at  last  called  to  memory  a  circnra stance,  trifling  in 
ajipearance,  but  which  his  disordered  brain  perverted  into 
food  for  suspicion.  From  suspicion  to  accusation  there  is 
but  a  short  transition  in  the  mind  of  a  simple  and  impres' 
sionable  man,  and  his  imagination  cleared  it  at  a  bound, 
Oamain  remembered  that  daring  the  hard  labors  of  the 
foi^,  the  king  had  ofibred  him  some  refreshment,  and 
Kiven  him,  with  his  own  hand,  a  glass  of  cold  water. 
Whether  the  chill  of  the  water  had  struck  him,  or  that  the 
commencement  of  his  illness  naturally  coincided  with  this 
epoch  in  his  life,  Qamain  believed  himself  poisoned  by  the 
band  of  his  king  and  friend,  whose  interest,  ho  said,  it  was 
to  rid  himself  of  the  only  witness  of  the  treaaure  contained 
in  the  walls  of  the  palace. 

Gamain  cemmnnicated  these  sospicionB  to  his  wife,  who 
shared  in  and  increased  them.  He  strove  for  a  long  timo 
against  the  suggestions  of  his  heart ;  but  at'last,  overpow- 
ered  by  despair  at  perishing  by  so  in&mous  a  plot,  and 
fearing  lest  his  silence  might,  at  some  future  period,  be 
imputed  against  him  as  a  crime,  he  resolved  to  revenge 
hiiaself  ere  he  died,  and  reveal  this  mystery,  of  which  he 
alone  was  cognizant.  He  went  to  Roland  and  made  bis 
deposition.  Either  from  bis  desire  tc>  seize  these  fresh 
piicei  de  amviction  against  royalty,  from  a  hope  of  finding 
written  prooK  of  the  corruption  of  Danton,  Marat,  and  Ro- 
bespierre himself;  or  that  he  feared  surrendering  to  the 
Convention  coirespondences  which  would  compromise  his 
own  friends,  he  hastened  to  clutch  his  prey  hke  a  man 
whose  eye  and  hand  are  equally  prompt  to  detect  a  secret. 
Roland  did  not  reflect  on  the  immense  responsibility  he 
took  upon  himself  by  a  discovery  without  witnesses.  He 
did  not  summon  any  members  of  the  Convention  to  break 
the  seals ;  but  he  made  Oamain  get  into  his  carriage,  went 
to  the  Tuileries,  hnrat  open  the  door  of  the  closet,  collect- 
ed its  contents,  and  took  them  to  the  minist^re  de  I'int^- 
rieur,  to  examine  them  before  producing  them  in  the  Con- 
vention.  At  the  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  this 
treasure  of  accusation,  a  cry  of  joy  arose  in  Paris;  a  mur- 
mur of  indignation  burst  fordb  in  the  Convention  at  tho  temer- 
ity of  the  minister.  All  the  parties  mutually  accused  each 
other  of  some  occult  complicity,  of  Which  the  iron  chest  con- 
taiued  the  proo&,  and  all  trembled  Jest  Roland  had  exam- 
ined and  sorted  these  proo6  of  treason.  All,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Girondists,  made  a  crime  of  his  impatience,  and 
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of  having  >abadttited  the  hand  of  s  minister  for  the  eye  of 
the  nation  in  the  flxamination  of  this  dSptU  of  treason  and 
intrigue.  Although  in  the  course  of  the  day  Roland  lud 
the  contents  of  the  iron  chest  on  the  table  a{  the  preaidenl^ 
yet  the  fact  of  his  baring  been  the  only  peraon  preacHit  at 
ibeir  discovery,  and  of  having  perused  ere  he  HurreDdeied 
thens,  laid  him  open  to  a  suspicion  of  abstracting  and  pax- 
dality.  The  Convention  charged  a  committee  of  twelve 
to  draw  up  a  report  on  these  papers,  and  the  membeia 
therein  implicated.     They  contained  the  secret  treaty  (^ 


the  oonrt  with  Mirabflau,  and  positiTe  proofs  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  this  great  man.     The  truth  quitte '    ' 
of  the  palace  in  which  it  had  been  inclosed 


his  memory  in  his  tomb.  Barrdre,  Kterlin,  DuquesDoy, 
Rovger,  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly—«nd  lender  this  denomination  came  Guadet,  Verg* 
niaud,  and  Gensonne— were  mentioned,  if  not  accused,  <^ 
having  been  in  secret  communiettioo  with  Lonis  XVI. 
These  correspondences,  for  the  most  part,  rather  revealed 
those  vafue  plans  which  poUtica]  adventurers  ofier  in  exr 
change  &x  a  little  ^Id  to  power  i«  distress,  than  decided 
plans  or  actual  participatioa ;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  them 
tonninatad  by  inunenae  demands  (amounting  to  milliona  of 
biatca)  on  iha  king's  treasury.  The;  promised  the  sover- 
eign names  luid  consoiencea,  that  were,  themselves,  una- 
ware tbat  they  were  made  psatters  of  barter.  Barrdre, 
Quadet,  Merlin,  I)uquesnoy,  easily  absolved  themselvos 
from  fictitious  accusations.  One  mab  only  in  the  Assem- 
Uy  had  DAgatiated  for  "  bis  most  sweet  voioe"  and  bis  in- 
fluence at  court— this  was  Dantoa.  However,  tbe  proofs 
of  his  oMH^otion  with  tbe  mooarc^  were  in  England,  in 
the  hands  of  a  minister  of  Louis  XVL  The  jron  cbest 
ma  aiUpt  vritli  respect  to  him. 

XVi. 

Barbaroux.in  oidn  to  divert  tlie  suspicions  whicb  were 
excited  against  Roland,  demanded  that  Louis  XVI.  sboald 
be  tbe  first  accused.  Robespierre,  who  had  been  silent 
until  then,  ^wke,  not  as  a  judge  who  holds  the  balance,  but 
as  an  enemy  who  grasp*  the  sword.  Robespierre  had  at 
least  the  merit  of  depriving  this  state  murdcT  of  the  by- 
potu'isy  of  the  u«ial  forms  of  proceeding.  He  condemned 
Louis  as  if  be  bad  b>seq  f^f^trem*  judge,  and  e;teciiiad  bim 
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as  if  hti  bad  only  been  l<^ing  off  a  principle.  It  wai 
tbis  frank  audacitT  which  BUDsequently  led  away  ao  many 
minds,  and  caused  the  admirers  of  Robesjaeire  to  forget 
that  in  this  principle  ibere  was  a  Itin^ — in  this  king  a  man 
— in  tbifl  man  life— life,  of  whicb  sociecy  doprivea  no  man 
for  the  crime  of  his  situation^  but  for  the  crime  of  bia  acts 


"  You  are  drawn  awajr  from  the  real  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion; there  are  no  proceedings  here  I"  he  said.     "  Louis  is 


t  accused — you  are  not  judges.  You  have  r 
to  pass  for  or  against  a  man,  but  a  measure  of  public  safety 
to  take — an  act  of  national  provideace  to  enforce.  (Ap- 
plause.) What  is  the  line  prescribed  by  sound  policy  to 
cement  the  new-bgm  republic  1  It  is  to  eug^ve  deeply  into 
all  hearts  a  contempt  for  royaby,  and  to  strike  with  anrighl 
the  partisans  of  the  king.  But  to  present  to  the  universe 
his  crime  as  a  problem,  bis  cause  as  the  object  of  the  most  im- 
portant, the  most  vital  discussion  that  eTereiriBted;  to  place 
an  immeasurable  space  between  the  memory  of  what  was, 
and  the  title  of  a  citizen,  ia  the  precise  mode  of  making 
him  most  dongerona  to  libcr^  Louis  XVI.  wa*  king, 
and  the  republic  M  founded.  Thfl  great  question  that  now 
oecupiee  you  is  solved  by  this  one  word—Louis  is  dethroned 
by  t)is  crimes:  be  con^ired  against  the  republic;  be  is 
condemned,  or  the  repunlio  is  not  acquitted.  (LcHid  ap- 
plause.) To  propose  to  arraign  Louis  XVI.  is  to  put  ih» 
fierolution  on  its  trial.  If  be  may  be  tried,  he  may  be 
acquitted;  if  be  may  be  aoquitted,  he  may  be  innocent; 
ana  if  be  be  inuoceat,  what  becomes  of  the  Revolution!  If 
lie  be  innocent,  what  are  we  but  his  calumniators  ! ' 

"  Be  on  your  guard,  citizens ;  dtey  seek  to  deceive  yoa 
with  false  nouona.  •  The  majestic  movements  of  a  great 
people,  the  sublime  impulses  of  virtus,  are  represented  to 
US  as  the  eniptions  oi  a  volcano ;  and,  like  the  oveTtuming 
of  political  society,  w^en  a  narimi  is  compelled  to  hav«  i^ 
course  to  insurrection  to  obtain  its  rights  it  returns  to  a 
state  of  nature.  With  respect  to  its  tyrant— how  can  he 
appeal  to  the  social  compact,  when  be  has  by  his  own  act 
destroyed  it  1  What  laws  replace  it  1  Those  of  nature, 
and  the  people's  safety.  The  right  to  punish  the  tyrant  or 
to  dethrone  him  is  the  same  thing.  The  proceeding  against 
the  tyrant  is  insurrection — bis  sentence  is  his  tall  from  pow- 
er ;  bispunishment  that  exacted  by  the  liberty  of  the  peo- 
ple.    Tn«  people  dart  tbeir  tbunderbolts,  that  is,  their  sen- 
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tence  :  thej  do  not  condemn  kings,  they  suppress  ti 
tbrust  then  back  ag&in  into  nothingneBS. 

"  Two  months  since,  and  who  would  ever  have  supposed 
there  would  be  a  queation  here  of  the  inviolmbility  of  kings  1 
Yet  to-day  a  member  of  the  KationBl  Convention,  citizen 
Petion,  brings  the  question  before  you  bb  though  it  were 
one  for  serious  deliberation  1  What  a  shame !  What  a 
crime  !  The  tribune  of  the  French  people  had  echoed  the 
panegyric  of  Louis  XYI.  Louis  still  fights  against  as  from 
the  depths  of  his  dungeon,  and  you  ask  if  he  be  guilty,  and 
if  he  may  be  treated  as  an  oneniy  1  Wilt  you  allow  the 
constitution  to  be  invoked  in  his  fovor^  If  that  should 
be  so,  the  conHtitution  condemns  you,  and  forbids  you  to 
overturn  it.  Go,  then,  to  the  feet  of  the  tyrant,  and  im- 
plore bis  pardon  and  clemency. 

"  But  tliere  is  another  difficulty — to  what  punishment 
shall  we  condemn  him  t  The  punishment  of  death  is  too 
cruel,  says  one.  No,  says  another,  life  is  more  cruel  still, 
and  we  must  condemn  him  to  live.  Ye,  his  advocates, 
would  ye,  by  pity  or  ftom  cruelty,  avert  from  him  the 
punishment  of  bis  crimes  I  For  myself,  I  abhor  the  pen- 
alty of  death.  I  have  neither  love  nor  hate  for  Louis;  I 
hate  nothing  but  his  crimes.  I  have  demanded  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  punishment  of  death  in  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly, and  it  is  not  my  fault  if  the  firat  principles  of  reason 
have  appeared  ^or^  and  judicial  heresies.  But  you  have 
never  been  of  opinion  that  this  relaxation  of  punishment 
should  be  exercised  in  favor  of  the  unhappy  persons  whose 
offenses  are  pardoned  and  pardonable.  B^  what  singular 
fatality  are  you  reminded  of  your  humanity,  in  order  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  greatest  of  criminals  T  Do  you  ask 
an  exception  from  the  pain  of  death  for  him  who  alone 
could  render  it  legitimate  1  A  dethroned  Icing  in  the  very 
heart  of  a  republic  not  yet  cemented  I — a  king  whose  very 
name  drew  foreign  hostititiBs  on  the  nation !  Neither 
prison  nor  exile  can  render  his  an  innocent  existence.  It 
18  with  regret  I  pronounce  the  fatal  truth.  Louis  must 
perish  rather  than  a  hundred  thousand  virtuous  citizens  I 
Let  Lpub  perish  that  the  country  may  live  I" 

XVII. 

The  speech  of  Robespierre,  interrupted  by  sinister  ap- 
plause, had  the  same  efiect  on  opinion  as  a  weight  in  ihe 
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b^DQce^  and  the  eloquence  and  boldnosa  of  his  sophistry 
Bstonbhei  and  overpowerad  tbe  conviction  of  all.  la  his 
majestic  axioms,  Robespierre  not  only  placed  tbe  king  be- 
yond the  pale  of  tbe  law,  but  of  nature;  and  in  these  msgni^ 
icent  but  erroneous  invocations  of  nstural  ri^ts,  the  elo- 
quent sophist  did  not,  doubtless,  perceive  that  he  gave 
every  citizen  the  right  of  striking  himself,  disarmed  and 
without  trial,  by  the  right  of  his  doctrine  or  hia  rage.  He 
confounded  insurrection  with  murder,  and  tbe  right  of 
'  combat  with  that  of  immolatioii. 

xvni. 

Buzot,  iu  one  of  the  sittings  that  followed  this  discuasimi, 
proposed  to  puniah  witb  death  any  one  who  should  pro 
pose  the  restoration  of  the  royalty  under  what  form  soever ; 
and  he  also  demanded  that  the  king  should  be  interrogated, 
were  it  only  to  learn  die  names  of  hia  accomplices :  his  ges- 
ture and  smile  pointed  out  Robespierre  and  Dantoo. 

Roland  continued  to  read  the  report  on  the  papers  found 
in  the  iron  chest.  One  letter  was  a  secret  communication 
from  tbe  king  to  the  bishops  of  France,  demanding  wheth- 
er he  could  reoeive  the  sacraments-  at  the  festivals  com- 
memormtire  of  the  birth  and  death  of  Christ.  "I  have  ac- 
cepted," said  he  to  them,  "  the  iatftl  civil  constitution  of 
the  clergy :  I  have  always  considered  this  acceptance  aa 
forced  on  me,  firmly  resolved,  if  I  regain  my  power,  to  re- 
establish the  Catholic  faith."  The  bishops  replied  by  a 
severe  admonition,  and  a  prohibition  from  receiving  the 
sacramenta,  until  he  had  expiated,  by  numerous  good 
works,  the  crime  of  having  aided  in  the  Revolution.  A 
demand  was  made  that  the  aafaes  of  Mirabeau,  convicted 
by  these  documents  of  Venality,  should  he  removed  from 
the  Pantheon.  "  Arrest  his  memory  if  you  will,"  said 
Manuel,  "  but  do  not  condemn  it  unhesrd." 

XIX. 
The  people,  however,  excited  by  the  apprehenaion  rf 
famine  and  invasion,  grew  impatient  at  tbe  delays  of  tbe 
Assembly,  crowded  round  the  doors,  and  declared  that 
there  would  be  no  wheat  in  the  market,  or  victory  on  the 
frontiers,  until  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  had  expiated  hia 
faults,  and  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  monopolists  and  cOn- 
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■pirators.  Tamnltuoas  bodies  of  man  atiiTminded  tb* 
Temple,  threatened  to  force  the  gates,  and  drag  out  the 
piuotien.  These  agicationa  aerred  RoboBpierre's  party 
as  a  pretext  for  demanding  tbat  sentence  without  judg 
ment,  and  immediate  death. 

The  ConrenUon  nominated  twenty -one  members  to 
draw  up  the  questions  to  be  addressed  to  Louis  XVI.  and 
his  aete  d'aeeiuaium.  It  moreover  decided  that  the  king 
should  be  called  to  ihe  bar  to  hear  this  accusation  rea^ 
that  two  days  should  be  granted  him  to  reply  to  it,  and 
that  tbe  day  after  his  reply  bis  sentence  shisuld  be  pro- 
nounced by  appd  nomimal  of  all  the  members  present. 

Marat  mounted  the  tribune  after  this  decree,  denounced 
Roland  and  his  iriends  ax  systematically  starriiig  the  peo- 
ple, to  urge  them  to  exoeas ;  then,  suddenly  turning  against 
Robespierre  and  Saint  Just,  "  Attempta  are  being  made," 
aaid  he,  "  to  urge  the  patriots  of  this  Assembly  into  incon- 
eiderate  measures,  by  demanding  that  we  rote  the  death  of 
the  tyrant  by  acctam^on.  I  recall  you  to  die  greatest 
composure.  It  is  with  prudence  we  must  decide.  (The 
deputies  looked  at  each  other  as  though  they  doubted  their 
ears.)  Yes,"  continued  Marat  gravely,  "  let  us  not  eHori 
the  enemies  of  liberty  the  pretext  for  the  atrocious  calum- 
nies they  would  heap  on  us  if  we  abandon  ourselves,  as 
regards  Louia  XVI.,  to  the  'dictatea  of  our  force  and  our 
anger,  to  discover  the  traitors;  and  there  are  many  in  this 
Assembly.  (Several  voices, '  Name  the  traitors  I')  There 
is  an  infallible  means ;  let  the  vote  of  all  the  deputies  be 
publisbed."    Loud  applause  followed  Hsiat  to  his  seat. 

XX. 

ChalwC,  after  Marat,  upon  the  denunciation  of  Achille 
"Viard,  an  adventurer  who  sought  Importance  by  equivocal 
connections  with  all  parties,  accused  the  Oirondista,  and 
especially  Madame  Roland,  of  pecret  correspon deuce  with 
Narbonne,  Malhouet,  and  other  constitutionalists  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  Londou,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  king, 
and  intimidattng  the  Convention  by  an  aaaemblage  of  ten 
thousand  modirei,viiio  did  not  desire  the  death  of  the  tyrant. 

This  imaginary  conspiracy,  of  which  Chabot,  Bazire,  and 
Merlin,  and  a  few  e^Eob^,  members  of  the  Cor""-*'""  *•"'' 


dreamed,  occasioned  a  scene  of  invective  between  the  two 
parties,  in  which  words,  gestures,  and  looks  were  exchang- 
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ed,  that  placed  the  repreaentativea  of  the  republic  od  a 
level  with  the  lowest  dregs  of  the  populace. 

From  that  day  their  language  changed  like  their  mannen, 
and  aasumed  the  rudeneas  aud  the  triviality  of  the  people 
ifutead  of  the  effemioacy  and  affectation  of  the  court.  The 
two  paitiea,  in  their  fiiry,  used  the  ignoble  espreaaions  of 
the  populace.  The  blood  of  September  seemed  to  flow  in 
their  i^cusmons.  "These  men  are  blockheads,  knaves, 
tod  scoundrels,"  cried  Marat,  pointing  to  GrangeneuTe 
and  his  friends.  "  I  demand  ftt>m  thee,  returned  Grange- 
OeuTe,  "  what  proof  thou  ha«t  of  my  infamy  1"  The  tri- 
bunes took  thd  pKit  of  MartO,  and  loaded  the  Oirondiats 
trith  Bbdse. 

XXL 

Amid  oil  Ais  tnnmlt  and  mtitnal  outrage,  Madame  Rc^ 
land,  summoned  by  the  Convendon  to  connont  her  accuser, 
Visrd,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly. 

The  aspect  of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  the  chief 
of  K  party,  combining  in  herself  the  seductions  of  nature 
with  the  preMge  of  genius,  at  once  confused  and  proud  at 
(he  part  her  importance  in  the  repulilic  assig|ned  her,  in- 
spired the  Assembly  with  silence,  decency,  and  admiration. 
Madame  Roland  defended  herself  with'the  simplicity  and 
modesty  of  an  accused  person  conscious  of  her  innocencei 
find  who  disdains  to  reftite  these  charges  by  aught  save 
truth.  Her  clear  voice  trembled  amid  the  &vorable  and 
htteotive  silence  of  the  Assembly.  This  voice  of  a  woman 
which  for  the  first  time  succeeded  the  hoarse  clamors  of 
Irritated  men,  and  seemed  to  lend  a  new  tone  to  the  ac- 
cents of  the  ttibune,  added  a  fresh  charm  to  her  eloquence, 
Viard,  convicted  of  impudence,  rsmuned  silent,  and  loud 
applause  acquitted  Madame  Roland,  who  quitted  the  Coa< 
Yention  amid  nniversal  marks  of  respect  and  enthusiasm, 
and  bearing  widi  her  the  secret  triumph  of  having  appear- 
ed amid  the  senate  of  her  country,  of  Having  for  a  moment 
attracted  the  eyes  of  all  France,  avenged  her  friends,  and 
confounded  her  enemies.  "  Behold  this  triumph,"  said 
Marat  ta  Camille  Desmoulinst  "  these  tribunes  that  re- 
mained  unmoved,  this  people  that  remains  silent,  are  more 
wise  than  we."  Robespierre  himself  despised  ih\a  ridicu- 
lous conspiracy  of  Chabot,  and  smiled  for  the  last  time  at 
the  beauty  and  innocence  of  Madame  Roland. 
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The  Girondists,  in  their  turn,  wisbed  to  cause  a  diver- 
sion firom  the  kind's  trial,  and  def<r  tbe  Jacobtna,  by  pro- 
poaing  tbe  espulaion  from  the  territory  of  all  the  tnemben 
of  tbe  House  of  Bourbon,  and  especially  the  Due  d'Or- 
I^ans.  Buzot  undertook  to  pronounce  this  fresh  oatraciam. 
"  Citizens,"  said  he,  "  tbe  throne  is  destroyed ;  tbe  tyrant 
will  soon  perish  ;  but  despodem  still  exists.  Like  the  Ro- 
mans, after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  who  awore  never  to 
suffer  a  king  in  tbe  cit^,  so  do  you  owe  to  the  republic  tbe 
banishment  of  the  family  of  Louis  XVI.  If  an  exception 
could  be  made,  it  would  be  in  &vor  of  the  Orleans  branch. 
From  the  commencement  of  tbe  Revolution,  D'Orleana  riv* 
eted  the  attention  of  the  peopla ;  and  his  bust,  earned  about 
Paris  the  day  of  insurrection,  presented  a  new  idol.  He 
was  soon  accused  of  projects  of  usurpation,  and  if  it  be 
true  he  did  not  conceive  them,  they  at  least  existed,  and 
were  sheltered  beneath  his  name.  An  immense  fortune, 
intimate  connections  with  the  English  nobility,  tbe  name 
of  Bourbon  for  the  foreign  powers,  of  £!galit6  for  the 
French,  children  whose  youtUul  and  daring  co|irage  may 
easily  be  seduced  by  ambition,  render  it  impossible  for 
Philippe  to  remain  in  Franco  without  alarming  liberty.  If 
he  love,  if  he  have  served  his  country,  he  vrill  complete 
his  sacrifice,  and  deliver  us  from  the  presence  of- a  de- 
scendant of  the  captives.  I  demand  that  Philippe,  hia 
wife,  and  children,  bear  into  some  other  countrv  Uie  mis- 
fortune of  being  bom  near  a  throne,  of  having  learned  its 
maxims  and  received  ita  example,  and  of  bearing  s  name 
which  might  serve  as  a  rallying  cry  for  &ctioD,  and  with 
which  the  ears  of  a  free  citizen  should  no  longer  be 
wounded." 

This  proposal,  secondedbyLouvet,  combated  by  Chabot, 
aupported  by  Lanjuiuais,  and  suspected  by  Robespierre, 
agitated  for  some  days  the  Convention  and  the  Jacobins, 
and  was  adjourned  until  after  tbe  trial  of  the  king.  The 
aim  of  tbe  Girondiats  in  making  this  proposal  was  double  i 
on  the  one  band,  they  wished  to  gain  credit  vrith  the  vio- 
lent party,  by  flattering  the  passion  and  even  tbe  ingratitude 
of  the  people  ;  and,  on  the  other,  cast  on  Robespierre,  Dan- 
ton,  and  Marat,  the  suspicion  of  secret  connivance  in  ths 
future  royalty  of  tbe  Due  d'Orlfiana. 
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Uut  theae  powerless  diveraiotis  distracted,  without  bus* 
pending,  public  passion,  which  invuiably  retarned  to  the 
Temple.     While  the  commisBioners  chosen  by  the  Conven- 
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tion  fulfilled  their  mission  to  the  king,  Rohert  Lindet,  dep 
uty  of  the  £ure,  read  the  second  acte  d'accH»atum.  The 
trial  being  resolved  apon  already,  a  dispute  arose  oq  the 
t^>pd  a»  peufU.  The  Girondists  persisted  in  demanding 
this  revision  of  justice  after  the  tnat,  and  they  were  sup- 
ported in  this  opinion  by  all  those  members  of  the-  Con- 
vention who,  without  belonging  to  either  party,  wished  to 
refuse  the  cruel  vengeance  of  the  republic  blood  it  bad  no 
right  to  shed,  and  for  which  it  did  not  thirst.  Their  speech- 
es, hailed  by  the  sarcasms  and  threats  of  the  tribunes,  we>e 
lost  ID  the  general  clamor,  but  were  destined  at  a  later  pe* 
riod  to  find  an  honorable  echo  for  their  name  in  tiie  con- 
sciences of  the  people  themselvee.  Truth  finds  its  revenge 
in  the  lapse  of  time. 

XXIV. 

Buzot,  while  voting  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  as  the  pun- 
ishment of  his  crimes,  also  reserved  the  appeal  to  the  peo- 
£le.  "  You  are  placed,  I  know,  between  two  perils,"  said 
B  to  his  colleagues.  "  If  you  refuM  the  appeal  to  the 
people,  you  will  have  a  rising  in  the  departments  to  oppose 
the  execution  of  your  sentence.  If  you  grant  it,  you  will 
nave  a  rising  in  Paris,  and  the  assasHina  will  endeavor  to 
masHacre  the  victim.  But  because  villains  can  murder- 
Louis  XVI.,  that  is  uo  reason  why  we  should  be  guilty  of 
this  crime.  As  for  the  outrages  which  would  assail  us  in 
this  case,  and  though  I  become  the  first  victim  of  the  as- 
tassios,  I  wilt  yet  dare  to  apeak  the  truth,  and  at  least  I 
shall  have  the  consolatory  hope  that  my  death  will  be 
avenged.  Just  and  equitable  men,  pronounce  a  conseieD- 
tious  opinion  on  Louis  XVI.,  and  thus  .fulfil  your  duty." 
KobeHpierre,  in  another  discourse,  accused  the  GKrondists 
of  wishing  to  perpetuate  the  danger  of  the  country,  by 
perpetnating  a  tri^  whidi  they  sought  to  have  decided  by 
for^-eight  thousand  tribunals.  Then  quitting  the  question 
itself  to  grapple  with  hiB  ebemies,  and  turn  against  them 
the  indulgence  they  showed  the  tyrant — "  Citizens,"  said 
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be,  "the  man  wfao  told  you  yesterday  you  were  hastening 
to  the  diasolution  of  the  Convention,  told  you  a  great  Cmtfa. 
Do  you  need  any  other  proof  than  this  discussion.  Is  it 
not  evident  that  it  is  leM  Louis  XVI.  vrbo  is  to  be  tried 
than  the  most  strenuous  defenders  of  their  country  1  Is  it 
against  the  pretended  tyranny  of  Louis  XVI.  that  men  re- 
volt  1  No,  it  is  against  the  pretended  tyranny  of  the  few 
oppressed  patriots.  Are  the  plots  of  the  Bristocrscy  ex- 
posed 1  No,  it  is  the  toi-dua*t  dictatonhip  of  some  depu- 
tie*  of  the  people,  who  are  in  readiness  to  affect  the  tyran- 
ny. They  wish  to  preserve  the  tyrant  to  oppose  him  to  the 
powerless  patriots.  The  traitors,  they  dispose  of  the  whole 
public  power  and  the  state  treasures,  and  yet  accuse  us  of 
despotiem.  There  is  not  a  single  hamlet  in  the  republic 
in  which  they  ha»e  not  slandered  as.  They  vii^ate  the  se- 
crecy of  letters,  to  arrest  all  patriotic  correspondence,  and 
yet  they  cry  shame.  -  Yes,  doubtless,  dtizens,  there  does 
exist  a  plot  to  degrade  and  perhaps  dissolve  the  Conveu' 
tion  on  the  occasion  of  this  trial.  This  project  exists,  not 
in  the  people,  not  in  those  who,  like  ourselves,  have  sacri- 
ficed every  thing  for  liberty,  but  in  a  score  of  intriganU, 
who  set  all  these  springs  in  motion,  who  retnain  silent,  aud 
who  carefully  abstain  from  pronouncing  their  opinion  on 
the  late  king,  but  whose  silent  add  underhand  activity  pro- 
duces all  the  troubles  that  agitate  us.  Let  us,  however, 
console  ounelves :  virtue  was  always  in  the  minority  on 
earth.  (Here  the  Montagne  rose,  and  loud  applause  for  a 
long  time  interrupted  Robespierre.)  Virtue  was  ever  in 
the  minority  on  earth,  and  without  that,  the  earth  would  be 
peopled  with  tyrants  and  slaves.  Hampden  and  Sidney 
were  in  the  minority,  for  ihey  fell  on  the  scaffold.  Cmsar 
and  GIodiuB  were  in  the  majority ;  but  Socrates  was  in  the 
minority,  for  he  drank  of  the  hemlock ;  and  Cato,  for  he 
died  by  his  own  band.  I  know  many  here  who  would 
serve  liberty  in  the  same  manner  as  Hampden  and  Sidney. 
(Applause  from  the  tribunes.)  People,"  continued  Robes- 
pierre, "  spare  us  at  least  this  disgrRce,  and  reserve  tbine 
applause  for  the  day  when  we  have  merited  it  by  passing 
a  law  useful  to  humanity.  Citizens,  whoever  you  are, 
watch  well  the  Temple :  confound  the  plots  of  your  ene- 
mies. Fatal  care,"  continued  he,  with  a  gesturaof  despair, 
"  was  it  not  sufficient  that  despotism  had  so  long  oppressed 
the  earth  1  must  its  very  guardianship  be  ano&er  sonrcs 
vf  calamity  for  us  1" 
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Hobespterre  csBBed,  having  esciied  attention  by  these 
last  Words,  and  the  desire  of  terminating,  by  a  epeedv 
death,  a  iituation  that  weighed  heavily  on  Sie  repubUc 


XXV. 

TeTTiiiaud,  whose  silence  had  been  too  clearly  accused 
by  BobeBpieire,  hesitated  between  the  dread  of  rendering 
these  dissentions  irreconcilable  and  the  horror  he  felt  at 
imraolatiug  in  cold  blood  a.  king  whom  he  had  dethroned, 
for  this  orator  conceded  nothing  to  motion,  ambition,  or 
fear.  He  ppsaessed  that  genius  chat  elevaies  itself  to  im* 
partiality,  and  beheld  every  thing  with  the  eye  of  posterity, 
no  at  length  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  hia  friends,  the 
urgency  of  the  moment,  and  the  impulse  of  his  own  Bonai- 
bility,  and  mounted  the  tribune.  Public  attention  was  al-' 
ready  awakened,  and  all  Paris  woa  impatient  to  listen  to 
him,  for  men  folt  that  until  Yei^niaud  had  spokep  the 
greatest  truths  of  the  Revolution  had  not  been  uttered. 

After  having  proved  that  the  power  of  the  Convention 
was  but  a  delegation  of  the  power  of  the  people ;  that  if 
the  tacit  ratification  of  the  nation  sanctioned  the  secondary 
acts  of  the  government  and  the  administration,  it  was  not 
the  same  with  regard  to  great  constitutional  acts,  in  which 
the  people  reserved  the  direct  exercise  of  their  sovereign- 
ty; after  having  proved  that  the  condemnation  or  acquittal, 
the  punishment  or  pardon,  of  the  head  of  the  former  gov- 
ernment, was  one  of  those  essential  acta  of  power  which 
the  nation  could  not  alienate  from  itaelf;  and  after  having 
ehov?n  the  futility  of  the  objections  to  the  primary  assem- 
blies, to  whom  the  appd  ati  people  would  he  referred,  the 
(jtirondiat  orator  turned,  with  all  the  power  of  his  eloquence, 
and  passion  against  Soheapierre.  "  Intrigue,  you  are  told, 
will  save  the  king,  for  virtue  is  always  in  the  minority  on 
earth ;  but  Catiline  was  in  the  minority  in  the  Roman  sen- 
ate; and,  had  the  insolent  minority  prevailed,  Rome,  the 
senate,  and  liberty  would  alike  have  perished ;  but  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  Cazal§s  and  Maury  were  a  minor- 
ity, and  if  this  minority — half  aristocratic,  half  sacerdotal 
— had  succeeded  in  stifling  the  majority,  the  Revolution 
would  have  been  crushed,  and  you  would  now  grovel  at 
the  feet  of  the  king  who  now  possesses  nothing  of  bis  past 

Sndeur  save  the  remorse  of  having  misused  it     But 
gs  are  in  the  minority  on  earth  |  and  to  eDslave  the  peo- 
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pU  tbsy,  liko  jrou,  aaMrt  diu  viitua  is  in  tbe  miiiority. 
Tbaa,  in  the  idea  of  those  who  profeu  this  opiaioo,  thera 
are  no  really  pure,  deroted,  and  vntuous  mea  m  the  repub- 
lic but  themselves,  and,  perhaps,  a  hundred  of  their  firieuds, 
whom  they  will  have  the  generoaitj  to  BBaociate  with  their 
glory.  Thus,  in  order  that  they  may  found  a  goTemment 
worthy  the  principles  they  profesa,  it  would  be  uecessary 
to  baniafa  from  the  French  territory  all  those  families  whose 
,  corniptioD  is  so  profound,  change  France  into  a  vast  des- 
ert, and,  f(^  its  prompter  regeneration  and  its  greater  glory, 
iurrender  it  to  their  sublime  conceptions.  To  weaken  be- 
forehand the  force  of  our  replieB,  they  have  had  recourse 
to  the  moat  vile,  the  most  dastardly  of  all  weapons — cal- 
umny. We  are  likened  to  Laraeth,  to  La  Fayette,  to  all 
these  courtiers  in  whose  downfall  we  have  taken  so  great  a 
share.  We  are  accused — certet  I  am  not  astonished  at  it,  foi 
there  are  men  whose  every  word  is  a  lie,  as  it  is  the  nature 
ef  the  serpent  to  exist  only  to  distill  venom— we  are  accus- 
ed, we  are  denounced,  as  on  the  2d  of  September,  to  the 
pikes  of  the  assassins ;  but  we  know  that  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus perished  by  the  bands  of  the  mistaken  people  whose 
cause  he  had  conatautly  defended.  Our  fate  does  not  ap- 
pall us,  for  our  blood  belongs  to  the  people,  and  in  shed- 
ding it  for  tbem  our  sole  regret  will  oe  that  we  have  no 
more  to  offer  them. 

"  We  are  accused  of  wishing  to  kindle  civil  war  in  the 
departments,  or  at  least  of  causing  troubles  in  Paris,  be- 
cause we  maintain  an  opinion  that  displeases  certain  friends 
of  liberty.  But  why  should  this  opinion  cause  disturbances 
in  Paris  1  Because  these  friends  of  liberty  threaten  with 
death  the  citizens  who  have  the  misfortune  not  to  agree 
with  them.  It  is  thus  they  wish  to  prove  that  the  National 
Convention  is  free.  There  will  be  disturbances  in  Paris, 
and  you  foretell  them:  I  admire  the  sagacity  of  such  a 
prophecy.  Does  it  not  seem  very  difficult  to  you,  citizens, 
to  predict  that  a  house  will  be  burned,  when  you  yourselves 
bear  in  your  handlhe  torch  destined  to  kindle  itt 

"Yes,  they  wi^  for  civil  war,  these  men  who  make  aa- 
■aasination  a  principle,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  desig- 
nate as  friends  of  tyranny  the  viddms  they  seek  to  imino- 
lats  to  their  fate.  They  desire  civil  war,  these  men  who 
direct  the  murderer's  steel  against  the  represBntativea  of 
the  nation.  They  wish  for  civil  war,  these  men  who  de- 
maod  tha  duaolutioa  of  the  govecmoeat  and  Goavention, 
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and  who  proclaim  a  traitor  every  man  who  does  not  rcTel 
ID  violence  and  bloodshed.     I  understand  jrou  :  you  wish 

"  I  know  that  in  revolutionB  we  are  forced  to  veil  j  tie 
statute  of  the  law  that  protects  the  tyranny  it  is  neceasary  to 
veil.  When  you  veil  that  law  that  consecratea  the  sover 
eignty  of  the  people  you  commence  a  revolution  in  favoi 
of  tyranta.  Courage  waa  required  on  the  lOlh  of  August 
to  attack  Louis  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power;  does  it  re- 
quire aa  much  to  aenct  him  to  death,  disarmed  and  van* 
quiahed  1  A  Cimbrian  soldier  entered  the  priaon  of  Marius 
to  slay  him ;  but,  tenified  at  hia  aspect,  fldd  without  daring 
to  harm  him.  If  this  soldier  bad  been  a  senator,  think  you 
he  would  have  hesitated  to  vote  for  the  death  of  the  tyrant  t 
What  courage  do  you  find  in  performing  an  act  of  which 
a  coward  ia  capable  t     (Immenae  applause.) 

"  The  glory  of  my  country  is  too  dear  to  nio  to  propose 
thai  the  Convention  should  permit  itself  to  be'  inftienced, 
on  so  solemn  an  occasion,  by  the  consideration  of  what 
other  powers  would  or  would  not  do;  yet,  from  constantly 
healing  that  we  should  act  in  this  affair  aa  a  political  pow- 
er, I  think  it  would  be  neither  beneath  your  dignity  or  rea- 
son to  speak  for  a  moment  politically.  Whether  Louis 
lives  or  dies,  it  is  possible  that  England  and  Spain  would 
declare  themselves  our  enemies ;  but  if  the  condemnation 
of  Louis  XVI.  be  not  the  cause,  it  is  certunthat  hii  death 
will  be  the  pretext.  You  vrill,  I  am  confident,  vanquish 
these  new  enemies :  the  courage  of  our  soldiera  and  the 
justice  of  our  cause  are  sufficient  assurance.  But  what 
debt  of  gratitude  will  your  country  owe  you  for  having 
shed  torrents  of  blood  by  sea  and  land,  for  having  exe- 
cuted in  her  name  an  act  of  vengeance,  though  it  has  be- 
come the  cause  of  such  calamities  1 

"  When  Cromwell  wished  to  prepare  the  downfall  of  the 
party  by  whose  aid  he  had  destroyed  the  throne  and  brought 
Charles  I,  to  the  block,  he  made  inaidiona  propositions  to 
the  parliament,  at  which  he  well  knew  the  nation  would 
revolt,  but  which  he  caused  to  be  supported  by  hired  ora- 
tors and  loud  outcries.  The  excitement  soon  became  gen- 
eral, and  Cromwell  broke,  without  an  efibrt,  the  instrument 
he  bad  used  to  obtain  the  supreme  power. 

"Do  you  nothearevery  day,  both  here  and  in  the  streets, 
men  exclaim, '  If  bread  is  dear,  the  cause  is  at  the  Tem- 
ple ;  if  money  is  scarce  and  our  troops  ill  fed,  the  cause  ia 
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at  the  Temple ;  if  we  suffer  every  day  the  siglit  of  public 
disorder  and  mtsery.  the  cause  is  at  the  Temple  1'  Those 
who  use  this  language  well  know  that  the  deaniesi  of 
bread,  the  want  of  mouey,  and  the  scarcity  of  provisioiw  in 
the  army  arise  from  other  causes.  What,  then,  are  their 
projects!  Who  wiU  as8ure  me  that  these  meu  will  not, 
afterthe  death  of  Louis  clamor  still  more  Tioleotly  if  bread 
is  dear,  if  uur  armies  are  ill  fed,  and  the  calamities  of  war 
heightened  by  the  declaration  of  Eoglond  aud  Spain  t 
The  cause  is  id  the  Convention,  who  provoked  these  evils 
by  the  precipitate  condemnation  of  Louis  XVI.  Who  will 
assure  me  that  in  this  new  tempest,  amid  which  all  the 
murderers  of  the  days  of  September  will  quit  their  dens, 
they  will  not  present  us,  all  reekiiiK  with  blood  and  as  a 
defender,  a  liberator — the  chief  said  to  be  so  necessary. 
A  chief!  Oh  I  if  such  was  their  audacity,  they  would  only 
appear  to  fall  by  a  hundred  wounds.  But  to  what  hor- 
rors would  Paris  be  a  prey  1 — Paris,  whose  heroic  coura^ 
against  kings  will  be  admired  by  posterity,  and  who  will 
never  understand  its  ignominious  surrender  to  a  handful  of 
villains,  the  dregs  of  the  human  kindl  Who  could  in- 
habit a  city  where  reign  di'Solation  and  death  t  And  you, 
industrious  citizens,  whose  industry  is  your  only  wealth, 
and  whose  means  of  existence  would  be  destroyed,  what 
will  become  of  you  t  Whose  hands  will  support  your  de- 
spairing families  t  Will  you  seek  these  false  friends,  these 
perfidious  flatterers,  who  have  precipitated  you  into  this 
abyss  T  Ah !  rather  fly  from  them — I  can  tell  you  their 
answer :  *  Oro  to  the  burial-grounds  and  dispute  with  the 
earth  the  flesh  of  the  victims  we  have  slain.'  Or,  '  Will 
you  have  food  1  behold  it  I  blood  Sind  human  flesh  I — we 
have  no  other  food  to  offer  you!'  You  shudder,  citizens. 
Oh,  my  country !  in  my  turn,  I  demand  to  save  thee  from 
this  deplorable  crisis. 

"  But  no,  these  days  of  mouminE  will  never  lower  on 
us.  These  assassins — these  petty  Mariuses — are  cowards  1 
they  know  that  did  they  attempt  to  execute  these  plots 
against  the  Convention,  Paris  would  awake  from  her  stu- 
por, and  that  all  the  departments  would  unite  to  make  them 
expiate  the  crimes  with  which  they  have  already  but  too 
deeply  stained  the  most  memorable  of  revolutions.  I  am 
certain  that  liberty  is  not  io  their  power,  and,  imbrued 
with  blood,  but  victorious,  it  will  find  au  empire  and  in- 
vincible defenders  in  the  departments.     But  should  not 
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oa  rain  of  Paris,  th«  division  into  foderativs  govenunetKB, 
which  would  be  the  result — all  these  diBOrdera,  more  pro- 
bable than  the  civil  wars  with  which  we  are  threateiied 

be  weighed  against  the  life  of  Louis  1  I  affirm  that  wha^ 
ever  may  be  the  decree  of  tbe  ConventioB,  I  declare  every 
man  a  traitor  to  his  country  who  does  not  aubmit  to  it. 
But  if  the  opinion  of  consulting  the  people  pveTail,  and  se- 
ditious men  rising  against  tbis  triumph  of  national  soreV' 
eignty  should  rebel,  here  is  your  post — here  is  tbe  camp 
where  you  will  fearlessly  await  your  enemies." 

This  speech  seemed  for  a  moment  to  have  extorted  the 
life  of  Louis  XVI.  from  the  Convention.  Fouchet,  Con 
dorcet,  P^tiou,  and  Brissot  separated,  with  the  ssime  gen 
eroaity,  the  roan  from  the  king,  vengeance  irom  vietoiy, 
and,  in  their  turn,  used  language  worthy  of  liber^.  But 
on  the  morrow  of  these  speeches,  liberty  listened  to  noth- 
ing but  its  fears  and  resentments,  and  the  roost  sublime 
discourses  only  found  an  echo  in  the  bosoms  of  a  few  con- 
siderate men.     Let  us  return  to  the  Temple. 


BOOK  xxxiy. 


Thb  king  became  accustomed  to  his  captivity.  His 
mind,  formed  for  repose  and  silence,  fortified  itself  oy  med- 
itation, freed  itself  by  prayer,  and  consoled  itself  by  its 
bursts  of  tenderness  during  the  hours  passed  witb  the  only 
bmngs  it  had  ever  loved.  Easily  forgetting  tbe  grandeur 
whose  weight  bad  overwhelmed  him,  Louis  XVL  had  but 
one  wish — to  be  forgotten  in  this  tower,  until  foreign  in- 
vasion, the  joy  of  the  people  at  the  victories  of  the  reptib- 
f  the 


lie,  or  vicissitudes  of  the  Revolution  restored  him — not  b 
the  throne — but,  though  in  exile,  to  freedom  and  his  fam- 
ily. The  compassionate  accents  and  the  softening  expres- 
sion of  his  jailers  kindled  a  ray  of  hope;  and  he  &ncied 
from  these  signs  that  the  fury  of  the  people  began,  in  some 
measure,  to  abate.  It  subsided  in  reality;  but,  from  the 
conviction  of  its  approaching  triumph,  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  hate  the  victim  tbey  were  so  socm  to  immolate. 
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II. 

The  11th  of  December,  while  the  royal  family  were  at 
braakfiut,  they  were  diaturbed  and  astonished  by  the  roll 
of  dniDu,  the  neighing  of  horses,  and  the  tread  of  Dumer- 
onB  bodies  of  troops ;  and  they  in  Tain  questioned  the  com- 
raissaries  who  were  present  &s  to  the  cause  of  these  nnwotit- 
•d  aoimi)e.  At  length  the  king  was  Informed  that  the  Maire 
de  Paris  and  the  I^curear  de  la  Commune  would,  in  the 
course  of  the  morning,  come  to  conduct  him  to  the  bar  of 
the  Convention,  and  that  these  troops  were  to  form  his  es- 
cort. He  also  receivei}  sn  order  to  return  to  his  apart- 
ment, and  take  leave  of  his  son  ;  as  he  would  hold  no  fur- 
ther communication  with  bis  family  until  the  day  of  his 
trial. 

Althongh  the  prisoners  believed  thia  separation  was  but 
temporary,  it  did  not  take  place  without  floods  of  tears  and 
expressions  of  heart-rending  anguish.  The  dauphin's  bed 
was  carried  into  his  mother's  chamber,  while  the  king,  af- 
ter tenderly  embracing  his  iamily,  turned,  with  tearfiit  eyes, 
to  the  cdmmisBariea.  "What!  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "de- 
prive me  of  even  the  presence  of  my  son — a  child  of  seven 
years  )"  "  The  Commune  thinks,"  replied  one  of  the  mu- 
nicipal officers,  "  that  since  you  are  to  be  au  tecret  during 
your  trial,  your  son  must  necessarily  be  confined  either 
with  you  or  his  mother;  and  it  has  imposed  the  privation 
on  that  parent  who,  from  his  sex  and  courage,  was  best 
able  to  support  it." 

The  king  made  no  reply,  but  pacod  for  a  long  time  up 
anddownhischamber;  then,  throwing  himself  into  a  chair, 
buried  his  head  in  his  hands,  and  remained  in  this  attitude 
duringthe  two  hours  that  preceded  the  arrival  of  the  Com- 
moae.  Secretly  informed  by  Tonlan  of  the  stormy  discus- 
aions  reapecting  himself  that  had  taken  place  at  the  Con- 
vention, Louis  XVI.  recalled  all  the  events  of  his  reign, 
and  prepared  to  justify  himself  to  his  judges  and  to  poa- 
terity. 

At  noon,  Chambon,  who  had  been  elected  Maire  de 
Paris  a  few  days  previously,  entered  the  king's  chamber, 
accompained  by  Santerre  and  a  group  of  officers  of  the  na- 
tional guard,  and  municipals  wearing  the  tricolored  scarK 

Chambon,  the  successor  of  Bailly  and  Potion,  was  a 
IsaniBd  and  humane  physidan,  whom  public  esteem,  rath- 
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er  tbaa  rerolutionsry  favor,  bad  nuBfld  to  tbe  dignity  of 
the  firfit  magiatrHte  of  Faria.  Of  modhv  principleB,  kind 
and  warm -hearted,  accustomed,  by  his  proressian,  to  hvid' 
pathize  with  the  unfortunate,  compelled  to  execute  orders 
repugnant  to  fiis  feelings — the  pity  of  the  man  was  visible 
beneath  the  inflexibility  of  the  magistrate.  Cbaumette, 
the  son  of  a  shoemaker  of  tb«  south  of  France,  who  had 
been  successively  cabio-boy,  s^minariste,  a  lawyer's  copy- 
ing clerk,  novice  in  a  convent,  joamalist  at  Paris,  and  era- 
tor  at  the  clubs— was  one  of  those  adventurers  whom  for- 
tune and  their  natural  restlesanesa  toas  on  the  waves  of 
social  order,  until  they  rise  to  tbe  lop,  only  to  be  dashed 
to  earth  with  greater  violence. 

His  features,  which  wore  an  expression  at  Ae  sanw  time 
abject  yet  insolent,  bore  tha  traces  of  all  the  different  pha- 
ses tlH-ough  which  he  bad  passed  previous  to  attaining  the 
second  magistracy  of  Paris.  It  waa  evident,  iroin  bis  tone 
and  manner,  that  he  was  proud  of  this  violent  change  of 

fiosition,  at  which  Chatnbon  blnshed ;  and  that  he  mental- 
y  exulted  at  humiliating  the  throne  before  the  cobbler's 
.  stall,  and  in  using  the  tone  of  a  master  to  bis  fallen  and 
suffering  monarch. 

III. 

Chambon,  previous  to  ordering  the  secretiiry  of  the 
Commune,  Colombeau,  to  read  the  decree  citing  Z.atiw  to 
the  bar,  addressed  him  with  the  solemn  dignity  and  the 
faltering  tone  befitdng  a  magistrate  who  speaks  in  the  name 
of  tbe  people,  but  who  addresses  a  fallen  prince.  Colom- 
beau  then  read  the  decree  in  a  loud  voice.  The  Conven- 
tion,  to  flflaee  all  monarchica]  titles,  and  to  recall  the  king 
as  a  private  individaal  to  bb  family  name,  termed  him 
Iionis  Capet.  Tbe  king  felt  this  degradation  of  his  name 
more  keenly  than  that  of  bis  other  titles.  "  Gentlemen," 
replied  be,  "  Capet  is  not  my  name ;  it  is  the  name  of  one 
of  my  ancestors.  I  could  have  wished  that  my  son  at  least 
had  been  permitted  to  remain  with  me  during  the  two 
hours  I  have  awaited  you.  However,  this  treatment  is  but 
part  of  tbe  system  adopted  toward  me  throughout  my  cap- 
tivity. I  follow  you,  not  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
Convention,  but  because  my  enemies  are  the  more  power- 
ful." He  put  on  a  brown  great-coat,  took  bia  hat,  aad 
foUowad  tbe  maire,  who  walked  before  him.     On  bia  imri- 
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val  at  the  gate  o!  the  tower,  the  king  got  into  die  carriage 
of  the  tuaire,  and  then  drove  ^wly  away. 

IV. 

Paris  wore  the  aspect  of  an  armed  camp.  All  the  posts 
were  doubled,  and  the  nmster-roll  of  the  national  -guard 
called  over  every  hour.  A  picket  of  200  men  watched  in 
the  court  of  each  of  the  eight  sections.  A  reserve  with 
cannon  was  stationed  at  the  Tuileries,  aiid  stroag  detach- 
menta  patrolled  the  streets. 

The  escort  assembled  at  the  Temple  was  composed  of 
cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery.  A  squadron  of  gendarmes 
opened  the  march.  Then  came  three  guns  with  their  cais- 
sooB,  fallowed  by  the  king's  carriage.  This  was  flanked 
by  a  double  line  of  infantry  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and 
three  more  guns  formed  the  rear-guard.  Every  soldier 
was  furnished  with  sixteen  rounds  en  ammunition,  and  the 
battalions  or  squadrons  marched  at  such  a  distance  from 
each  other  chat  they  could  instantly  form  a  line  of  battle. 
The  citizens  were  rudely  repulsed  from  the  road,  and  or- 
dered to  return  to  their  occupations.  The  alleys  of  trees 
that  lined  the  Boulevards,  the  doors  atid  windows,  were 
alive  with  people,  aud  every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  king. 
Loub  himself  gazed  intently  on  the  crowd,  as  though  re- 
joiced at  the  spectacle  of  such  an  assemblage,  after  so  long 
haviug  been  deprived  of  the  society  of  men ;  or,  as  though 
seekiug  a  glance  of  compassion  and  respect.  The  altered  ex- 
pressioD  of  his  features  struck,  without  touching,  the  people. 
His  beard,  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  let  grow  since 
his  razors  had  been  taken  from  bim,  covered  his  cheeks,  lips, 
and  chin  with  masaes  of  light-colored  hair,  which  deprived 
his  mouth  of  its  melancholy  expression.  His  corpulence 
had  changed  into  leanness,  while  his  garments,  now  too 
large  for  his  body,  wasted  by  fever  and  anxiety,  hung  on  him 
like  borrowed  raiment ;  and  his  whole  appearance  seemed, 
calculated  by  hatred  or  combined  hy  chance,  to  present  to 
the  people  a  rude  and  repulsive,  instead  of  a  sad  and  touch- 
ing BighL 


The  cortege  passed  along  the  Boulevard,  the  Rue  des 
Capudns,  aj^  the  Place  Venddme,  on  its  way  to  the  Con- 
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A  profouad  silence  prev&iled  amoDg  the  crowd, 
for  every  iaaa  aeerned  to  feel  that  a  great  crisis  in  the  des- 
tiny of  France  was  at  hand.  The  ktng  seemed  more  un* 
moved  than  the  people  ;  be  recognized  and  named  to  the 
maire  the  'different  quaitera,  streets,  and  monnments.  As 
he  passed  before  the  portee  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin,  be 
inquired  which  of  these  two  triumphal  arches  the  Conven- 
tion intended  to  pult  down. 

On  his  airival  in  the  Cour  des  Fenillants,  Santerre  dis- 
moanted,  laid  his  band  on  the  king's  arn^  and  led  him  to 
the  bar  of  the  Convention. 

"Citizens  of  the  tribunes,"  said  the  presideat,  "Louis 
is  at  the  bar.  You  are  about  to  give  a  great  lesson  to  kings, 
a  great  and  useful  example  to  nations.  Bethink  you  of  the 
silence  which  accompanied  Louis  frois  Varennes — a  silence 
that  was  the  precursor  of  the  judgment  of  kings  by  the 
people," 

The  king  seated  hinuelf  opposite  the  chair  in  which  be 
bad  sworn  to  maincain  the  constitution.  The  aete  d'aeeu- 
tation  was  then  read ;  ic  was  one  long  enumeratioD  of  all  the 
charges  made  by  the  revolutionary  factions  against  the 
throne,  and  among  which  were  included  their  own  acta 
from  the  daysof  ^e  Gth  and  6th  of  October  to  the  lOth  of 
August.  All  the  king's  attempts  to  resist  the  overthrow 
of  the  monarchy  were  termed  conspirades,  and  his  weak- 
neea  treason.  It  waa  rather  the  accusation  of  his  character 
and  circumstances  than  of  his  crimes.  His  nature  alone 
was  culpable  ;  he  paid  for  the  throne,  the  aristocracy,  the 
priests,  the  emigration,  La  Fayette,  the  Girondiata,  and 
even  the  Jacobins  themselves.  He  was  the  scape-goat  of 
olden  time,  that  bore  the  sins  of  all. 

VI.  •     ^ 

The  khig  Ibtened,  unmoved,  to  this  accusation ;  otily  at 
one  or  two  paMages,  where  it  passed  the  bounds  of  even 
injustice  and  falsehood,  and  where  he  was  reproached  with 
shedding  the  blood  of  the  people  which  he  had  so  relig> 
ioualy  spared  during  his  reign,  he  could  not  prevent  him- 
self  from  betraying  bis  indignation  by  a  bitter  amilo  and 
shrug  from  his  shoulders.  It  was  evident  he  expected 
every  thing  with  the  exception  of  being  termed  a  sangui- 
nary prince.  He  lifted  bis  eyes  to  heaven,  aa  though  in- 
Toking  God  to  witness  his  innocence. 
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Barrire,  who  presided  that  day  at  the  Convention,  afiei 
Ntmmiag  up  in  a  few  words  the  ode  d'aeetuatiom,  pro- 
ceeded to  inleiTOf^ta  the  king.  One  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  Assembly,  Valaze,  approached  the  bar,  and  plac«d 
before  the  king's  eyes  all  the  documents  relative  to  the 
trial.     Tbe  pr^ident  then  inquired  if  the  king  recognized 

There  were  two  modes,  equally  dignified,  by  which 
Lonis  XVI.  could  defend  himself.  Tbe  first  was  to  refuse 
to  irepljr,  and  shroud  hiiDself  in  the  inviolability  of  a  king,  or 
tbe  reaigtiation  of  a  vanquished  man;  tbe  o^er,  openly  to 
avow  the  eSbrts  be  had  made,  and  which  he  had  been 
obliged  to  make,  to  moderate  tbe  great  leaders  of  the  Rev- 
olution, and  win  them  over  to  the  cause  of  royalty,  which 
his  birth,  his  rank,  and  hia  oath  to  maintain  the  constitu- 
tion obliged  him  to  defend,  since  the  loyalty  itself  formed 
part  of  the  constitution.  The  king  could  tbe  more  easily 
have  adopted  this  course,  as  none  of  th«  contents  of  tbe 
iron  chest  proved  a  direct  concert  with  the  foreign  powara 
against  France.  He  denied  tbe  notes,  the  letters,  the  acta 
—he  even  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  iron  chest,  which, 
closed  up  by  himself,  bad  opened  to  reveal  his  secrets.  He 
thus  weakened  his  defense,  and  from  that  day  he  waa  no 
longer  a  king  contending  with  his  people,  but  an  accused 
man,  contending  with  his  judges,  and  who  suffered  advo- 
cates to  come  between  the  majesty  of  the  throne  and  th» 
majeaty  of  the  acaffold. 

VIH. 

SaaterTe.aflertheexBmination,  took  the  king  by  the  arm, 
and  led  him  back  to  the  waiting-room  of  the  Convendon, 
accompanied  by  Chambon  and  Chaumette.  The  lengtti 
iiF  the  interrogal^ire  and  mental  agitation  had.  perfectly  ex- 
hausted bim,  and  he  staegered  from  faintnesa.  Chaumette 
inquired  if  he  wished  for  any  refreshment,  which  the  king 
refused.  A  moment  ailer,  vanquished  by  nature,  and  see- 
ing a  grenadiei  of  the  escort  offer  the  Frocursur  de  la 
Commune  half  a  small  loaf,  Louie  XVI.  approached  Chau- 
mette, and  asked  him,  in  a  whisper,  for  a  piece.  "  Ask 
aloud  for  what  you  want,"  aaid  Cfaaumelte,  retre^ing,  aa 
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liougl)  he  feared  to  be  Bospectecl  of  pitj.  "  I  aak  for  a 
liece  of  your  bread,"  repUea  the  luag.  "  Divide  it  with 
me,"  retunied  Chauinette,  "  It  is  a  Spartan  breakfast— if 
I  had  a.  root,  I, would  give  you  halC" 

The  king  named  and  counted  all  the  atreets.  "  Ah  I 
here  is  tlie  Rue  d'Orlcaoa,"  cried  he,  as  they  crossed  it. 
"  You  should  say  the  Rue  d'Egalit^,"  replied  Chaumette. 
"  Yea,  yes,"  said  the  king,  "  on  account  of—"  He  stopped 
sh<»'t,  and  remaiaad  for  some  time  silenL 

A  little  farther  on,  Chaumette,  who  had  eaten  nothing 
that  moining)  became  suddenly  unweiL  "  Doubtleaa," 
■aid  the  king  to  him,  "  it  is  the  raoTement  of  the  carriage 
that  affects  you ;  have  you  ever  been  on  shipboard  1" 
"  Yes,"  relied  Chaumette,  "  I  have  served  under  Admiral 
Lamotte  Piquet."  "Ah,"  said  the  king,  '^Admiral  Lamotte 
Piquet  was  a  brave  man." 

While  this  cODTersation  was  carried  on,  groupa  of  men 
irora  the  Halle  au  Ble,  and  coalmen,  danced  round  the  car- 
riage, BiDging  the  Marseillais, — 

"  Tynin  !  qu'un  »»nj  impnr  ibreOTO  nos  Billons." 

Loud  cries  of  "  Vive  la  Revolmtion"  arose,  as  the  cortege 
appeared,  and  were  continued  from  the  Tuileriea  to  the 
Temple.  As  the  king  entered  the  Temple,  be  raised  his 
eyes  to  the  windows  of  the  queen's  ajiartment,  which  were 
blocked  up  with  planks,  as  if  his  look,  though  intercepted 
by  bars  ai>d  boards,  could  communicate  bis  thou^is  to  ner. 
The  maire  conducted  him  to  his  chamber,  and  again  signi- 
fied to  him  the  decree  of  the  Convention,  ordering  his  sepa- 
atioa  from  bis  &mily.  The  king  entreated  the  tntttra  to 
obtakithe  revocation  of  so  cruel  an  order.  Chambon  grant- 
ed  every  thing  in  his  power,  and  promised  that  the  queen 
should  be  informed  of  bis  return.  C16ry,  the  king's  valet- 
de-chambre,  had  then  an  interview  with  the  princesses,  and 
transmitted  to  them  the  details  he  had  learned  of  his  master's 
interrogatoire.  CltSry  aaaured  the  queen  of  the  active  inter- 
vention of  the  foreign  cabinets  to  save  the  king,  and  held 
out  hopes  that  be  would  be  only  banished  to  Spain,  a  coun- 
try which  had  not  declared  war  agunst  France.  "  Has 
any  mention  been  made  of  the  queeni"  asked  Madame 
Elizabeth.  C16ry  informed  her  that  she  had  not  been 
named  in  the  acU  d'aeetuatwn,  "Ah I"  replied  this  prin- 
cess, as  though  a  great  load  were  taken  off  her  mind,  "per- 
il^ they  deem  my  brother's  life  neceseary  for  tbeir  safety : 
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bat  tbe  queen — theu  poor  ebildren— wbqf  obatKcls  ( 
their  lives  present  to  tbeir  ambition  1" 


Scarcely  had  the  king  quitted  the  ConTention,  than  F6- 
doD  and  Trulhard  obtained  htm  the  privilege  of  all  prisoDera 
— that  of  choosing  two  counsel  for  his  aefense.  In  vain 
did  Marat,  Duhem,  Billaut-V&renn^,  and  Chaslea  protest 
s^DBt  this  right  of  defense,  and  audaciously  demand  an 
exception  to  humanity,  in  tbe  perBon  of  this  tyrant  vjho  had 
rebelled — in  Tain  did  Thuriot  exclaim,  "  The  tyrant  must 
lose  his  head  on  the  scaffold" — the  Convention  unanimuusly 
declared  against  this  butcher-like  impatience,  and  maintain- 
ed its  dignity  an  a  judge.  Four  of  its  members,  Cambacdres, 
Thuriot,  Dupont  da  Bigorre,  and  Dubois  de  Cranc6,  were 
commissioned  to  bear  to  the  Temple  the  decree  that  per- 
mitted the  king  to  choose  counsel. 

The  king  selected  the  two  most  celebrated  avoeaU  of 
Paris,  MM.  Troncbet  and  Target,  and  gave  tbe  address  of 
the  country-house  of  the  former ;  he  however  added,  be  did 
not  know  tbe  residence  of  Target.  These  names  were  re- 
poned  at  once  tp  the  Convention,  and  tb&  minister  of  justice, 
Q-arat,  was  chatged  to  inform  these  gentlemen  of  the  choice 
the  king  had  made  of  them  to  fulfill  the  lafrt  office  of  zeal 
and  devotion. 

Troncbet,  an  advocate  fitted  for  political  struggles  by  the 
stormy  debates  of  the  Consiituent  Assembly,  of  which  he  had 
been  an  active  member,  unhesitatingly  accepted  the  glorious 
mission  conCBrred  on  him  by  a  proscribed  king. 

Target,  an  imposing  orator,  but  pusillanimous  at  heart, 
became  alarmed  at  the  danger  of  appearing  as  the  accom- 
plice of  the  king,  and  wrote  a  cruel  and  cowardly  letter  to 
the  Convention,  in  which  he  refiised,  with  visible  appreben- 
Bton,  a  task  wbicb,  be  said,  bis  principles  did  not  permit  him 
to  undertake.  This  act  ofcowardice,farfrom  saving  Target, 
marked  him  as  a  victim  to  the  ttrrorittet,  and  he  in  bis  turn 
mounted  the  scaffold,  unmoumed  and  undefended. 

Several  competitors  offered  themselves  in  Target's  place ; 
the  king  chose  Des^ze,  an  advocate  of  Bordeaux,  residing 
at  Paris.  Desdze  owed  to  this  choice,  of  which  he  was 
woithy,  a  long  life  of  celebrity,  the  highest  dignity  of  the 
magistracy  nnder  another  reign,  and  the  perpetual  gloir 
of  his  name.     But  these  two  men  w««  but  tbe  king's  ad- 
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vocates — he  required  a  friend  for  the  comolBtion  of  his  last 
few  days  of  life,  aad,  to  the  honor  of  the  hnniBii  raca,  ha 
found  this  friend. 


Not  far  from  Paris,  and  buried  in  profound  eolitude,  dwell- 
ed an  aged  member  of  die  Lamoignon  family,  a  name  illus- 
trioua  in  the  magistracy  of  the  ancient  monarchy.  The 
Lamoignon  was  one  of  those  families  who  elerate  tfaemeelreB, 
from  century  to  century,  to  the  highest  offices  of  state,  by 
court  favor.  These  families,  tbeTefore,  retained,  in  their 
opinions  and  manners,  something  of  the  people,  which  se- 
cretly endeared  them  to  the  nation,  and  made  them  rather 
resemble  the  great  patrician  and  republican  families  than 
(he  military  and  parvenu  families  of  the  monarchy.  The 
feeble  remnant  of  liberty  yet  left  entirely  lay  in  this  race, 
and  these  magistrates  alone  reminded  kings,  from  lime  Xp 
time,  in  their  respectful  remonstrances,  that  there  yet  exist- 
ed  such  a  thing  as  public  opinion. 

This  old  man,  seventy-tour  years  of  age,  and  named 
Malesherbes,  had  twice  been  minister  of  Louis  XVI.,  and 
bis  ministry  had  been  repaid  by  ingratitude  and  exile,  not 
by  the  king,  but  from  the  hatred  of  the  clergy,  the  aristoc- 
racy, and  the  court.  A  liberal  and  a  philosopher,  Male- 
sherbes was  one  of  those  precursors  who  outstrip,  in  an  age 
of  arbitrary  power  and  abuse,  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  justice  and  reason  which  ideas  demand,  but  which  things 
resist. 

A  disciple  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  the  friend  of 
Turgot,  Malesherbes  had  rendered  himself  popular  among 
philosophers,  by  favoring,  when  director-generd  of  the  libra- 
ry, the  introduction  of  the  Encyclopedia,  that  arsenal  of  new 
ideas,  into  France.  Under  a  legislation  of  legal  darkness 
and  censure,Ma1esherbes  had  boldly  exposed  present  abuses 
by  declaring  himself  the  accomplice  of  light ;  and  this  the 
church  and  the  aristocracy  had  never  forgiven  him.  In  his 
heart  he  was  republican,  bat  his  manners  and  sentiments 
were  yet  monarchical ;  and  he  wasa  living  example  of  that 
internal  contradiction  which  exists  in  men  bom,  ea  it  were, 
on  die  frontiers  of  a  revolution,  whose  ideas  are  of  one  age 
and  whose '  customs  are  of  another.  The  republicanism 
of  Malesherbes  was  to  the  French  republic  what  the  philo- 
sophical idea  of  a  sage  is  to  die  tumultuous  ardor  of  the 
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paople.  The  mutfommes  of  tlw  kin^  hsd  awakened  bia 
liToliest  iympatfay;  for  tfaii  prince  had  been  the  hope  and 
tba  illusion  of  Malesherbes.  A  witDeas  and  confident  of  Ao 
desire  of  the  king  for  the  happinesB  of  his  people,  and  the 
reform  of  the  monarchy,  Maleaberbea  imsgined  he  beheld 
in  the  youthful  king  one  of  those  imperial  reformers  who 
ToluDtarily  relinquish  despodam,  who  lend  their  aid  to  rev- 
olntious,  to  accompliah  and  moderate  them,  and  by  their 
actions  iegitimatise  royalty.  A  secret  and  occasional  corre- 
spondence had  conveyed  to  Louis  XVI.  the  recol lections, 
the  bopea,  and  the  commiseration  of  bis  old  serrant.  At 
the  tuteltigetice  of  the  trial  of  the  king,  Maleaherbea  had 
quitted  bis  country  residence,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Convention,  which  the  presidetit  Barrire  read  to  the  Assem- 
bly. 

"Citizen  President,"  said  M.  de  Malesherbes,  "I  am 
ignorant  whether  the  Cwivention  will  give  Louis  IVl.  an 
advocate  for  bia  deiense.  or  permit  htm  to  choose  one.  In 
this  case,  I  wish  that  Lonis  XVI.  may  know  that  if  he 
chooses  me  for  this  post  I  am  ready  to  undertake  it.  I  do 
not  ask  you  to  acquaint  the  Couvention  with  my  wish,  for 
I  am  far  from  belioving  myself  a  sufficiently  important  per- 
son to  occupy  their  attention.  But  I  have  twice  been  sum- 
moned to  the  council  of  him  who  was  my  master,  at  a  time 
when  every  body  was  ambitious  of  that  3>oet,  and  I  owe 
him  this  serrice  tK>w  that  this  office  is,  in  the  eyes  of  most 
persons,  one  of  danger ;  and,  were  I  aware  of  any  means  of 
acquainting  bim  with  my  wishes,  I  should  not  take  the 
liberty  of  addressing  you  ;  but  I  thought  that,  from  the 
poeition  you  hold,  you  would  possess  tbe  surest  raeans  of 
informing  bIm  of  this  fact." 

At  tbe  name  of' Malesherbe*  the  whole  Convention  felt 
tbu  eloctnc  shock  which  the  name  of  a  m^  of  lofty  soul 
creates,  ma&  that  emotion  caused  by  an  act  of  courage  and 
virtue.  Hatred  itself  recognized  tbe  holy  rights  of  friend- 
ship in  the  demand  of  M.  de  Malesherbes,  and  it  was 
granted. 

XI. 

Mdesberbes,  introduced  the  same  day  into  tbe  prison  of 
his  master,  was  compelled  to  vrait  some  time  at  the  last 
gate-hoaae,  in  which  the  commisaariei,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  see  that  no  arms  or  poison  were  conveyed  to  tbe  king. 
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bv  TCbich  fae  might  cheat  the  ecaffidd  of  its  prey,  det&ined 
him.  The  name  and  aspect  of  dip  aged  minister  inspired 
them  with  respect.  He  himself  showed  them  the  contents 
of  his.pockets,  which  merely  consisted  of  Bome  diplomatic 

Eapers  and  the  journal  of  the  sittings  of  the  Convention, 
lorat  Cubierea,  a.  member  of  the  Commune,  a  man  rather 
vain  than  cruel,  and  totally  out  of  his  element  amid  the 
tragedies  of  the  Revolution,  was  on  guard  in  the  antecham- 
ber ;  he  knew  M.  de  Male3berbeB,and  reverenced  him  as  a 
philosopher  whom  his  master,  Voltaire,  had  often  held  up 
to  the  gratitude  of  all  sages.  "  Malesherbes,"  said  he,  "  you 
are  the  friend  of  Louis  XVI. ;  how  can  you  bring  him  papers 
in  which  be  will  read  the  expression  of  the  wrath  of  the 
people  against  him  ?"  "  The  king  is  not  like  other  men," 
returned  M.  de  Malesherbes ;  "  he  possesses  a  great  mind, 
and  a  faith  that  raises  him  above  every  thing."  "  You  are 
an  honest  man,"  said  CubiSres ;  "  hut  if  you  were  not,  what 
is  there  to  prevent  you  from  bringing  him  poison,  or  a 
weapon,  or  advising  him  to  commit  suicide  V  The  features 
of  M.  de  Malesherbes  betrayed  at  these  words  a  reserve 
which  seemed  to  indicate  the  thoughts  of  one  of  those  vol- 
untary deaths  of  olden  time,  which  rendered  a  man  in  des- 
perate situations  in  some  sort  his  own  judge  and  liberator : 
then,  as  if  checking  the  idea,  "If  the  king,"  said  he,  "  were 
of  the  religion  of  the  philosophers — were  he  a  Cato  or  a 
Brutus — he  might  kill  himself;  but  he  is  pious,  he  is  a 
Christian — he  knows  that  religion  forbids  him  to  take  away 
his  own  life,  and  he  will  not  commit  suicide." 

The  door  of  the  king's  chamber  opened,  and  Malesherbes 
advanced  with  faltering  steps  toward  his  master.  Louis 
XVI.  was  seated  reading  Tacitus,  that  Roman  evatigeliat 
of  the  mighty  dead.  At  the  sight  of  his  former  minister  he 
sprung  from  his  seat  and  clasped  bim  in  his  arms.  "  Ah," 
said  he,  "in  what  a  situation  do  you  find  me  I  See  to  what 
my  passion  for  the  amelioration  of  the  state  of  the  people, 
whom  we  have  both  loved  so  much,  has  reduced  me.  Why 
do  you  come  hither "!  Your  devotion  only  endangers  year 
life,  and  can  not  save  mine."  Malesherbes  assured  the 
king,  with  tears,  of  his  joy  at  devoting  to  his  service  the 
last  short  remains  "of  bis  life,  and  of  disptaying  an  attach- 
ment to  him  in  prison  which  in  a  palace  was  always  sus- 
pected. He  endeavored  to  give  the  prisoner  some  hope  in 
the  justice  of  bis  judges,  and  the  pity  of  the  people  weary 
of  persecuting  him.     "  No,"  replied  the  king,  "  they  will 
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eoDdemn  me,  for  tbey  poaaew  both  the  power  and  tbe  will. 
No  nutter  J  let  ub  occupy  ounelres  with  my  ckuse  as  though 
I  was  to  gaia  it :  I  shall  gain  it,  in  fact,  since  I  shall  leave 
no  BtaiQ  ou  my  memory." 

XIL 

.  Troticbet  and  Desdze,  who  wenf  with  Malesherbes  to 
the  Temple  daily,  prepared  tbe  elements  of  tbe  defease ; 
and  the  king  spent  long  houre  in  laying  before  bis  defend' 
ers  bia  public  life.  Troncbet  and  Des^ze  came  at  five  and 
\e&  at  nine  o'clock  every  evening.  Malesherbes  saw  tbe 
king  every  morning,  brought  with  bim  the  daily  papers, 
and  prepared  the  labors  of  the  evening. 

It  was  in  these  confidential  interviews  between  the  prioea 
and  the  philosopher  that  the  king  poured  forth  hia  whole 
heart :  the  friendship  of  Malesherbes  changed  these  out- 
bursts Boraetimee  into  hope,  but  always  into  consolation. 

A  hank  of  thread,  in  which  was  concealed  a  scrap  of  pa- 
per perforated  by  a  needle,  aerved  tbe  princesses  aa  a 
means  of  correspondence  with  tbe  king.  Turgy,  who  wait- 
ed on  the  king  and  princeases,  concealed  the  thread  in  a 
drawer  of  the  salle  d  manger,  where  Clery  found  it  and  con- 
veyed it  to  the  king,  who  replied  by  the  same  channel, 

Aiterward,  a  thread,  to  which  was  attached  a  billet,  was 
dropped  by  the  king's  hand  into  the  grating  of  the  queen's 
wioaow,  and  drawn  up  again,  charged  with  the  confidences 
jf  his  wife  and  sister.  Since  his  seclusion,  the  king  had 
refused  to  walk  in  tbe  garden.  "  I  can  not  walk  alone," 
said  be ;  "the  garden  was  only  pleasing  when  I  visited  it 
in  company  with  my  wife  and  children." 


XIIL 

Tbe  next  day  Louis  shut  himself  up  for  a  long  time  in 
his  cabinet,  where  he  wrote  his  will — bis  last  ftrewell  to 
hope,  for  from  that  day  he  looked  for  nothing  save  immor- 
tality. He  bequeathed  in  peace  all  thuwas  yet  left  him — 
bia  tenderness  to  his  family,  his  gratitude  to  bis  servants, 
bia  forgiveness  to  his  enemies,  Ailer  this  act  he  appeared 
more  calm;  be  bad  signed  the  last  page  ofhis  destiny  asa 
Christian. 

It  ran  thus:  "I,  Louis  XVI,  of  that  name,  king  of  France, 
eonfined  for  four  months  with  my  family  in  the  tower  of  the 
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Temple  at  Paris,  by  those  who  were  my  subjeots,  and  de 
priveJ,  during  elevea  days,  of  all  com  muni  cation  with  even 
my  family,  and  moreover  implicated  in  a  trial,  the  iBSue  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  foresee,  on  account  of  the  pas* 
sions  of  men,  having  no  one,  save  God,  as  a  wittiesa  of  my 
thoughts,  or  to  whom  I  can  address  myself  declare  here,  in 
his  presence,  my  last  wishes  and  sentiments.  I  bequeath 
my  soul  to  God  my  Creator,  and  pray  be  may  receive  it 
into  his  mercy.  I  die  in  the  faith  of  the  Church,  and  obe- 
dience to  its  decisions.  I  pray  God  to  forgive  me  all  my 
sins  ;  I  have  striven  to  remember  and  detest  them,  and  to 
humble  myself  before  him.  I  beg  all  those  whom  1  have 
involufltarily  injured  (for  I  do  not  remember  ever  having 
willfully  injured  any  one),  to  forgive  me  the  evil  they  be- 
lieve I  have  done  them ;  I  request  all  men,  who  have  any 
charity,  to  unite  their  prayers  to  mine ;  I  pardon,  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  all  those  who  have  become  my  ene- 
mies without  my  ever  giving  them  any  motive  i  and  I  pray 
God  to  pardon  them,  as  well  as  those  who,  from  a  false  or 
mistaken  zeal,  have  done  tne  much  harm.  I  recommend 
to  God  my  wife  and  children,  my  sisters,  my  aunts,  broth- 
ers, and  all  those  attached  to  me  by  the  ties  of  blood,  or 
any  other  manner.  I  pray  God  to  took  with  compassion 
on  my  wife,  children,  and  sister,  who,  for  a  long  time,  have 
suffered  with  me,  and  to  support  tbem  if  they  lose  me,  and 
so  long  as  they  remain  in  this  world.  I  recommend  my 
children  lo  my  wife,  whose  affection  fbr  them  I  have  never 
doubted  ;  I  also  pray  her  to  teach  them  to  look  upon  the 
grandeurs  of  this  world,  if  they  should  be  condemned  to 
suffer  them,  only  as  dangerous  and  temporary  possessions, 
and  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  only  real  and  durable 
glory  of  eternity.  I  pray  my  sister  to  continue  to  show 
the  same  tenderness  to  my  children,  and  to  replace  their 
mother  should  they  have  the  misfortune  to  lose  her.  I  pray 
my  wife  to  forgive  me  alt  the  misfortunes  she  suffers  on  my 
account,  and  the  sorrow  I  may  have  caused  her  in  the 
course  of  my  life,  as  she  may  be  certain  that  I  forgive  her 
all,  if  she  fancied  she  had  any  thing  wherewith  to  reproach 

"  I  recommend  my  children,  after  their  duty  to  God, 
which  is  before  all,  to  remain  always  united  among  them> 
selves,  to  obey  their  mother,  grateful  for  all  the  care  she 
has  taken  of  them  ;  and  in  memory  of  myself  I  pnj  tbem 
to  look  upon  my  sister  as  a  second  mother. 
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"  I  recommend  my  son,  if  be  bas  tbe  miifbrtnue  to  be- 
come king,  to  remember  that  be  owes  himself  to  the  fasp- 
pineHS  of  his  fellow -citizens,  to  forget  all  hatred  and  resent- 
ment, snd  especially  that  which  relates  to  tbe  misfortunes 
and  corrows  1  now  undergo.  Let  him  remember  that  he  can 
only  make  his  subjects  happy  by  reigning  according  to  the 
laws,  but  that  a  king  can  only  cause  the  laws  to  be  respected, 
and  do  all  the  good  he  wishes,  so  long  as  he  possesses  the 
necessary  power,  but  that  when  the  contrary  occurs,  being 
thwarted  in  his  actions,  and  inspiring  no  respect,  he  is 
more  iujurious  than  useful.  Let  him  remember  that  I  have 
contracted  a  sacred  debt  toward  tbe  children  of  those  who 
have  perished  or  are  unhappy  on  my  account ;  I  recom- 
mend to  him  MM.  Hue  and  Chamilly,  whose  slrong  attach- 
ment to  me  has  induced  them  to  shut  themselves  up  in  this 
miserable  abode.  ■  Also  Cl^ry,  of  whom  I  am  bound  to 
speak  in  the  hiffhest  praise.  As  he  remains  with  me  to  the 
last,  I  request  the  Commnne  to  give  him  my  clothes,  books, 
purse,  wstdi,  &nd  the  other  onrametits  which  have  been 
taken  from  me,  and  deposited  at  the  Council  of  tbe  Com- 
mune. I  forgive  my  guardians  all  the  harsh  treatment  they 
have  deemed  it  their  duty  to  make  me  suffer :  I  have  found 
among  them  some  compassionate  and  charitable  men  :  may 
they  enjoy  that  tranquillity  their  thoughts  must  afford  them ! 
I  beg  MM.  de  Malesherbes,  Troncheti  and  Des^ze  to  re- 
ceive here  toy  thanks,  and  the  expression  of  ray  gratitude 
for  all  the  trouble  they  have  taken  in  my  behalf,  and  the 
kindness  they  have  shown  me.  1  conclude  by  declaring 
before  God,  and  ready  to  appear  in  bis  presence,  that  I  am 
innocent  of  alt  the  orimea  laid  to  my  charge. 

"  Written,  in  duplicate,  at  the  tower  of  the  Temple,  De- 
cember 25th,  1792.  Locu." 


XIV. 

His  mind  in  this,  its  final  examination,  found  nothing  Ri 
its  most  secret  thoughts  but  tenderness  and  pardon  :  the 
man  and  the  Christian  were  spotless ;  all  his  crimes,  or, 
rather,  misfortunes,  werein  bis  situation.  This  paper,  mark- 
ed by  his- tenderness,  stained  with  his  tears,  and  soon  to  be 
dyed  with  his  blood,  was  tbe  witness  of  what  his  conscience 
bore  with  it  to  the  throne  of  God.  What  people  would 
Dot  adore  such  a  man  had  be  not  been  a  kingi  Bat  what 
pet^le  would  not,  on  calm  reflection,  have  pu^oned  s  Idng 
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who  knew  bo  well  bow  to  love  and  fc^ye  t  Thia  will, 
tbe  greatest  act  of  Louis  XVI.,  because  it  was  the  act  of 
faU  soul  alone,  judged  hu  life  and  his  reign,  more  than  the 
judgment  so  soon  to  be  pronounced  by  irritated  men.  By 
this  development  of  his  life  to  tbe  future,  Louis  involun- 
tarily accused  the  severity  of  the  age  that  was  to  condemn 
him  to  the  scaffold.  He  believed  he  had  pardoned,  while, 
by  the  very  sublimity  of  his  forgiveness,  he  eternally 
avenged  himself. 

XV. 

The  same  day  hia  advocates  presented  him  with  a  com- 
plete plan  of  bis  defense.  Maleaherbes  and  the  king  him- 
self had  supplied  the  facid,  Troochet  the  arguments.  De- 
s«ze,  who  had  drawn  ap  tbe  plaidogir,  read  it  aloud.  It 
commenced  by  an  ^peal  to  the  people's  feelings,  and 
strove  to  touch  the  judges  by  a  pathetic  picture  of  tbe  vi- 
cissitudes of  the  royal  family.  This  apostrophe  to  tbe  na- 
tion drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  Maleaherbes  and  Tron- 
chet,  and  even  the  king  himself  was  moved  by  the  pity 
with  which  his  defender  sought  to  inspire  the  people  ;  but 
his  pride  could  not  stoop  to  implore  from  them  any  other 
justice  than  that  of  their  own  conscience.  "This  part 
must  be  struck  (Hit,"  said  Louis  to  DesSze  ;  "  I  will  not 
soften  my  defenders."  Deseze  resisted ;  but  the  dignity 
of  his  death  belongs  to  the  dying,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  yield.  When  Des^xe  and  Troacfaet  had  retired,  the 
king,  left  alone  with  Maleaherbes,  appeared  tormented 
by  a  secret  idea.  "I  have  now  a  new  source  of  regret," 
said  be  to  Maleaherbes,  "  Desdze  and  Troochet  owe  me 
notbiag  ;  they  give  me  their  time,  exertioos,  and  perhaps 
their  life.  How  can  I  requite  them  %  I  possess  nothing, 
and  were  I  to  leave  tbem  a  legacy  it  would  not  be  paia ; 
besides,  what  fortune  could  repay  such  a  debt  I"  "Sire," 
replied  Maleaherbes,  "  their  consciences  and  posterity  will 
reward  them ;  but  it  ia  iu  your  power  to  grant  them  a  fa- 
vor they  would  esteem  more  than  all  those  you  had  it  in 
your  power  to  bestow  on  them  formerly,"  "  What  is  it  1" 
asked  the  king.  "  Sire,  embrace  them."  The  next  day, 
when  Deseze  and  Tronchet  entered  the  chamber  of  the 
captive  to  aceompaey  him  to  tbe  Convention,  the  king  ap- 

Soached  tbem  and  prosaed  them  to  his  heart  in  silence, 
e  felt  relieved  of  a  load  that  had  long  lain  heavy  on  his 
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mind,  for  he  had  giTeo  all  he  had  to  bestow — an  emhrace. 
DeB^z«  and  Tronchet  were  amply  repaid ;  they  had  re- 
ceived all  they  desired — the  tears  of  a  king  abandoned  by 
his  subjects — the  gratitude  of  a  dying  man. 

XVI 

Soon  after,  Santerre,  Cbambon,  and  Ghaumette  came  to 
the  Temple,  and  conducted  the  king,  with  the  same  dis- 
play of  military  force,  to  the  Convention.  The  ConventioD 
made  him  wait  more  than  an  hour  in  a  room  a^oining  that  in 
which  they  sat,  like  an  ordinary  criminal.  His  appearance 
was  tnore  decent,  and  his  dress  more  fitting  his  rank,  than 
at  his  first  examination.  His  friends  had  adviBed  him  not 
to  sbave  off  his  beard,  in  order  that  these  traces  of  the  cm- 
elty  of  his  jailers  might  excite  the  pity  of  the  people ;  but 
the  king  refused  to  have  recouise  to  this  theatrical  means 
of  moving  ibem  in  his  iavor ;  he  rested  his  claims  to  com- 
passion in  his  cause,  and  not  in  his  appearance.  At  his  re- 
quest the  commissioners  gave  Cl^ry  razors  with  which  to 
shave  his  master.  His  features  were  composed,  the  ex- 
pression of  his  eyes  serene,  for  Louis  X.V1.  was  rather  fit- 
ted to  suffer,  than  to  battle  with,  misfortune,  and  the  prox- 
imity of  death  gave  him  dignity. 

XVIL 

The  Convention,  on  the  entrance  of  the  king  with  his 
two  defenders,  listened  in  profound  silence  to  the  pleading 
ofDeseze.  It  vras  evident,  from  the  attitude  of  the  Mon- 
tagne,  that  there  was  no  longer  any  agitation,  because  there 
no  longer  existed  any  doubt ;  the  judges  had  the  patience 
of  certainty,  and  they  thus  gave  an  hour  to  a  king  whose 
life  was  already  foifeited  in  their  mind.  Des^ze  spoke 
with  dignity,  bnt  without  passion,  and  preserved  the  calm- 
ness of  reason  before  the  ardor  of  public  passion  ;  and  his 
language,  always  on  a  level  with  his  duty  as  a  defender, 
was  but  rarely  on  a  level  with  the  occasion.  He  disputed 
B  point  when  be  should  have  struck  a  decisive  Wow;  and 
he  forgot  that  the  people  possess  no  other  conviction  than 
that  of  their  emotion ;  that  temerity  is  in  some  cases  pru- 
dence J  and  that  on  desperate  occasions  there  is  no  hope 
save  in  a  despairing  eloquence,  which  risks  orery  thing  in 
die  hope  of  saving  iL 
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It  was  one  of  the  fetalities  In  th«  life  of  Loaia  XVI .,  that 
he  did  not  find  to  dispute  bis  death  witli  the  people  one  of 
those  voices  which  elevate  the  occasion  to  the  level  of  the 
misfortune,  and  which  make  the  fall  of  thrones,  the  catas- 
trophes of  empires,  and  the  stroke  of  the  ax  that  spills  the 
blood  of  kings  to  resound  from  age  to  age,  hy  language 
as  grand,  as  solemn,  and  as  majestic  as  the  events  them- 
selves. Had  the  place  uf  Des^ze  been  filled  by  Bossuet, 
Mirabeau,  or  Vergniaud,  Louis  XVI.  would  not  have 
been  defended  with  more  zeal,  more  prudence,  or  more 
logic ;  but  their  language,  political  and  judicial,  would  have 
Bounded  like  the  accents  of  vengeance  in  the  ears  of  the 
judges;  like  remorse  in  the  hearts  of  the  people;  and  if 
the  cause  had  not  been  gained  before  this  tribunal,  it  would 
have  been  forever  rendered  illustrioua  before  that  of  pos- 

XVIII. 

The  king,  who  had  listened  to  his  own  defense,  with  an 
interest  that  he  seemed  rather  to  feel  for  his  defender  than 
himself,  rose  when  Des6ze  had  concluded.  "  You  have 
heard  the  grounds  of  my  defense,"  said  he ;  "I  shall  not 
again  go  over  them.  In  addressing  you  for  perhaps  the 
last  time,  I  declare  that  I  have  nothing  with  which  to  re- 
proach myself,  and  that  my  defenders  hare  told  you  the 
truth.  1  have  never  feared  that  my  public  conduct  should 
be  scrutinized,  but  I  am  grieved  to  find  that  I  am  accused 
of  wishing  to  shed  the  blood  of  ray  people;  and  that  the 
misfortunes  of  the  10th  of  August  are  laid  to  my  charge. 
I  coniess,  tbe  numerous  proofe  I  have  always  given  of  my 
love  for  the  people  appeared  to  have  placed  me  above  this 
reproach  ;  1,  who  have  exposed  myself  in  order  to  avert 
the  shedding  of  one  drop  of  their  blood."  With  these 
words  he  quitted  the  Convention. 

"Let  hira  be  instantly  judged,"  demanded  Bazere. 
"  The  appel  nominal,  inetantly,"  cried  Puhem  j  "  it  is 
Citpe  the  nation  should  learn  if  she  is  right  in  wishing  to  be 
free,  or  if  this  be- a  crime."  "And  I,"  said  Lanjuioaia,  "I 
demand  that  the  decree  by  which  we  have  constituted  our- 
selves the  judges  of  Louis  XVI.  be  referred  to  the  people^ 
This  is  my  reply  to  your  proposal:  let  Louis  XVI.  be  judged 
—that  is,  let  the  law  take  its  course,  let  the  salutary  and 
protecting  forms  reserved  for  all  citizens  be  equally  gIan^ 
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•d  to  him;  bat  not  that  he  Bboolt)  be  judged  by  the  Ns> 
tioD&l  CoDventkm,  by  thcwa  conspintoia  who  have  openly 
declared  thomselTea  at  tbe  tribune  the  iDstigatora  of  the 
10th  of  Augiut."  "  To  the  Abbaye !"  cried  the  party  of 
the  MoDtagoe.  "  You  declare  yourself  too  openly  the  par- 
tisati  of  royalty,"  aaid  Thuriot.  "  He  is  a  royalist — hn 
acciues  tbe  10th  of  Augiut,"  vociferatad  Duhem,  Le- 
gendre,  Billaud,  and  Duqueanoy.  "  He  will  bood  trans- 
form ua  into  accused,  and  the  king  into  ajudge,"  observed 
Julian.  "  I  say,"  continued  Lanjuinaia,  "  that  you,  the 
avowed  connpiratora  of  the  10th  of  August,  would  be  at 
once  ^«  enemies,  the  accusers,  the  jury,  and  the  judges." 
"  Down  with  him,  I  demand,  to  accuse  him,"  said  Chou- 
dieu.  "  You  will  hear  me  t"  continued  Lanjuinais.  "  No, 
no,  down  with  him  I  at  the  bar,  the  bar  for  tbe  ptisonon !" 
cried  a  thousand  voices.  "  To  the  Abbaye  I  the  Abbaye  1" 
replied  the  voices  of  tbe  tribunes.  Silence  was  at  last  ob- 
tained. 

"I  have  not  criminated,"' continued  Lanjuinais,  "the 
conspirators  of  tbe  10th  of  August.  I  say  that  there  are 
conspinttors  against  tyranny  whioh  are.  sainted ;  I  know 
that  Brutus,  wboae  statue  I  behold  here,  was  one  of  these 
illustrious  and  sainted  conspiratora ;  but  I  continue  my 
course  of  reasoning,  and  I  say  you  can  not  be  the  judges  of 
the  disarmed  man  whose  mortal  and  personal  enemies  you 
have  declared  yourselves.  You  can  not  be  his  judges,  for 
you  have  declared  your  opinion  beforehand,  and  some  have 
done  so  with  a  scandalous  ferocity,  f  Murmurs  of  indignation 
from  some  of  the  benches.)  There  is  a  natural  and  positive 
law  which  declares  that  every  accused  man  shall  be  tried  un* 
der  the  protection  of  tbe  laws  of  his  country.  If,  then,  it  ia 
true  we  can  not  be  his  judges  ;  if  it  is  true  that  I,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  severalotherSiprefer  to  die  rather  than  violate  jua- 
tice,by  condemulng  unjustly  tbe  .most  abominable  of  tyrants 
— (A  voice — "  You,  then,  prefer  the  safety  of  the  tyrant  to 
the  safety  of  the  people."  Lanjuinais  looked  toward  the 
speaker,  as  though  to  thank  him  for  the  clew  held  out  to 
him.) — I  hear  some  one  speak  of  the  safety  of  the  people," 
continued  he ;  "  that  is  the  happy  transition  I  needed. 
These  are  political  ideas  you  are  called  upon  to  discuss, 
not  judicial.  I  was  then  right  when  I  told  you  yon  shonld  not 
lit  here  as  judges,  but  ae  legislators.  Does  policy  demand 
that  tbe  Convention  should  dishonor  itself  t  Does  policy 
deiBand  that  ibe  Convention  should  bow  to  the  turbulent  fi» 
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kfenesa  of  public  opiaion  t  Certea,  there  ia  but  ooe  step 
in  public  opinion  irom  hatred  and  laga  to  affection  and 
pity.  And  I  also  say  to  you,  conaidet  the  safety  of  the 
people.  The  safety  of  the  people  requires  that  you  should 
abstain  from  a  judgment  which  would  cause  frightful  calam- 
ities to  fall  upon  me  nation — a  judRment  which  will  serve 
your  enemies  in  the  prosecution  cd  the  horrible  conspira- 
cies they  form  against  you."     Lanjuioais  sat  down  amid 

"  A  truce  to  these  clamors,"  exclaimed  Rusaint ;  "  we 
are  jadgea  and  not  executioners."  A  few  member*,  fa- 
tigued or  undecided,  demanded  the  adjoummeDt  of  the 
debate.  The  president  put  it  to  the  vote  and  it  was  car- 
ried. Eighty  deputies  of  the  Montanie  rushed  toward 
the  tribune,  and  threatened  the  president;  while  Julien 
mounted  the  tribune  amid  the  applause  of  bis  party.  "  They 
wish  to  dissolve,"  cried  he,  encour^ed  by  the  gestures  of 
Robespierre,  Legeudre,  and  Sunt  Just.  "Yes."  "But 
it  is  you,"  replied  Louvet.  "  They  wish  to  dissolve  the 
republic,"  coutioued  Julien,  "by  attacking  the  Convention 
U  its  basis  ;  but  we,  the  friends  of  the  people,  have  sworn 
to  die  for  them  and  the  republic  (Lqud  applause.)  I  in- 
habit the  bills,"  continued  Julien,  pointing  to  the  elevated 
benches  on  bis  left;  "they  vrill  be  the  Tbenaopylia  of  ibe 
■peopie." 

(Joutbon  was  now  carried  to  the  tribune.  "  Citizens," 
said  he,  "  Capet  is  accused  of  great  ctimes,  and  in  my 
opinion  he  is  guiltf.  Accused,  he  must  be  judged,  for 
eternal  justice  demands  that  every  guilty  man  be  condemn- 
ed. By  whom  shall  he  be  condemned!  By  you  whom 
the  nation  has  constituted  the  great  tribunal  of  state.  You 
could  not  make  yourselvea  judgea,  but  you  are  judges  by 
the  will  of  the  people."  Salles  wished  to  speak  on  the 
same  side  as  Lanjumais,  but  the  tumult  drowned  his  voice. 
"  I  declare,"  cried  Salles,  "  that  we  are  made  to  deliberate 
under  the  knife." 

FetioD,  thrice  repulsed  by  the  vociferations  of  tbe  Mou- 
lagne  and  the  cries  of  Marat,  at  length  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  hearing.  At  the  first  words  be  uttered — "  We  will 
not  have  any  of  P6tion'a  opinions,"  cried  Dubem ;  "  "We 
do  not  need  bis  lessons,"  added  Legendre.  "  Down  with 
king  Jerome  P6tion,"  shouted  the  same  tribunes,  who, 
four  months  previously,  had  proclaimed  Potion  the  king  oi 
:he  people. 

VOL.  11. — P 
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Potion  continued — "  Is  it  tbus,  citizens,  that  the  creat 
interests  erf  an  empire  are  (liscuased  :  is  it  tbua,  For  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  that  we  mutually  term  each  Other  enemiea 
of  liberty  and  royaliats  T  Hare  we  not  all  swora  we  would 
no  longer  have  a  king.  Who  would  violate  hia  oath  t 
Who  would  wiah  for  a  king  1  No  one." — "  No !  no !  No 
one.  Never !"  cried  the  whole  Convention.  The  Due 
d'Orl^ns,  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  deputies  of  the  Mod- 
tagne,  prolonged  this  oath  of  hatred  to  royalty  beyond  his 
colleagues,  and  waved  hU  hat,  to  more  plainly  associate 
himself  with  this  enthusiasm.  "  But,"  continued  P^on, 
"  here  we  have  liot  to  pronounce  upon  the  abolished  roy- 
alty or  the  fate  of  the  king,  for  Louis  Capet  no  longer  ex- 
ists i  we  have'  to  pronounce  the  fate  of  a  man.  Yon  have 
made  yourselves  his  judges  ;  you  must  be  enabled  to  judge 
him  with  a  full  conviction  of  facts.  The  real  friends  of 
liberty  and  justice  are  those  who  desire  to  examine  before 
they  judge.  Several  members  desire,  in  common  with 
Lanjuinais,  that  the  decree  by  which  Loub  should  be 
judged  be  referred  to  the  people;  othera  vrish  that  hia 
fate  should  be  pronounced  by  a  political  measure.  I  am 
of  the  former  opinion  ;  I  demaiid  that  the  resolutiQn  of  Cou- 
thun  be  adopted,  reserving  the  question  raised  in  the  course 
of  the  debate."  They  were  recalled  to  composure  by  the 
courageous  and  still  imposing  language  of  P6tion,  and 
voted  for  the  proposition  of  Couthon  and  the  reservations 
of  Pction,  which  canned  hours,  events,  and  reflections  to 
intervene  between  the  sentence  of  the  people  and  the  life 
of  the  king. 

XX. 

While  these  agitations  in  the  Salle  betrayed  the  irree- 
olution  of  the  judges,  the  king,  who  had  I'eturned  to  the 
chamber  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Convention,  threw  him- 
self into  the  arms  of  Dea^ze,  pressed  his  hands,  wiped  the 
Eerapiration  from  his  brow  with  his  handkerchief,  and  with 
is  own  hands  warmed  the  shirt  destined  to  replace  that 
Des^ze  wore.  Absorbed  in  these  cares,  he  seemed  en- 
tirely unaware  that  his  life  was  being  decided  amid  the  tu- 
mult of  th^  adjacent  chamber.     A  continual  murmur  and 
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aoue  was  andibls,  but  seithei  the  worda  nor  tbe  molts 
could  be  ascertoiDsd.  The  attention  with  which  tbe  de- 
Jenae  of  Des^ze  had  been  heard,  the  milder  expression  of 
the  ieatures  of  the  audience,  and  tbe  &vorable  chanre  in 
public  opinion  which  had  for  some  days  past  mani^eated 
Itself  at  tbe  theatMS  and  public  places,  gave  Louis  XVI. 
a  &int  ray  of  hope. 

On  his  return  to  the  Temple,  the  king,  who  had  nothing 
else  to  bestow,  to<dc  offhis  cravat,  and  gave  it  to  his  adrocate. 

The  Ist  of  January,  Gl^ry  approached  his  master's  bed, 
and  in  a  low  voice  ofiered  faim  his  best  wishes  for  the 
speedy  termination  of  his  misfortunes.  The  king  grate- 
fully received  them,  and  raised  bis  eyes  to  heaven  as  though 
he  remembered  those  days  when  these  same- homages,  now 
whispered  in  his  ear  by  tbe  sole  companion  of  his  prison, 
were  re-echoed  by  a  whole  people  in  the  galleries  of  his 
palace.  He  rose,  appeared  to  pray  with  more  than  usual 
Mrvor,  and  requeetsd  a  mnuicipal  officer  to  inquire  after 
his  sick  daughter,  and  also  to  ooer  the  compliments  of  the 
new  year  in  bis  name  to  the  qneen.  No  change  took 
place  in  his  mode  of  life  until  the  IGtb  of  January,  except 
that  M.  de  Malesherbes  presented  himself  in  rain  at  the 
door  of  tbe  tower.  M.  de  Maleaherbes  was  accompanied 
by  a  young  royalist,  who  was  afterward,  in  happier  days, 
the  minister  and  the  austere  counselor  of  ttfe  Bourbons, 
whom  he  wished  to  reconcile  with  liberty.  This  young 
man's  name  was  Hyde  de  Neuville ;  he  gave  his  arm  to 
M.  de  Malesberbes,  and  supported  his  Altering  steps  when 
the  aged  defender  of  Louis  XVI.  went  to  the  Temple  or 
the  Convention. 

Louis  XVI.  passed  his  time  in  reading  tbe  Hbtory  of 
England,  and  especially  the  volume  containing  the  trial  and 
execution  of  Charies  I.,  as  though  he  sought  to  console 
himself  by  finding  on  the  throne  another  example  of  his 
own  misfortunes,  or  to  accustom  himself  to  death,  and 
model  his  last  moments  on  those  of  a  decapitated  monarch. 

XXI, 

Daring  these  days  when  nothing  &om  without  found  its 
way  into  the  prison,  the  two  contending  parties  in  the  Con- 
vention  continued  their  fierce  dispute  respecting  the  king's 
life.  Saint  Just  resumed  the  debate  of  tbe  27th  of  Decern- 
.bar,  and  in  language  as  brief  and  cutting  as  the  ax  itself 
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attacked  the  defense  of  the  prerioiu  evening.  "  If  the 
king  be  inaocent,  die  people  are  guilty !  You  have  pro- 
claimed martial  latr  against  the  tyrants  of  die  world,  and 
apare  your  own !  The  B«Tolution  only  begins  when  the 
tyrant  ends."  Barbaroax  spoke  raguely,  and  gave  the 
nnt  evidence,  so  contrary  to  bia  usual  character,  of  the  in- 
decision of  the  Girondists.  Lequinio  replied  to  Barbsroux. 
"  If  1  conld  by  my  hand  alone  assassinate  all  tyrants  at  a 
aingie  blow,  I  would  strike  unhesitatingly."  Applsuaes 
burst  forth  from  all  sides  of  the  Assembly. 

At  the  sildng  of  the  17th,  Lebrun,  minister  of  foreign 
a&irs,  communicated  a  correspondence  with  the  court  of 
Spain.  The  embassador  from  that  court  interceded  for  the 
life  of  Lonia  X-VI.,  and  promised,  on  this  condition,  that  the 
Spanish  troops  should  withdraw  from  the  frontiers  of  the 
Pyrenees,  "  Away  with  all  foreign  in6uence,"  exclainned 
Thuriot.  "  We  mil  not  treat  with  kinga,  but  with  peo- 
ple," added  Chasles  ;  "  let  us  declare  that  in  future  none 
of  our  agents  will  treat  with  a  crowned  head  until  the  re- 
public be  reco^ized." 

The  order  of  the  day  was  the  eontemptuooa  reply  to  the 
endeavors  of  the  Spanish  embassador.  The  discussion  on 
the  king's  sentence  was  resumed.  Buzot  and  Brissot  sup- 
ported the  appeal  to  the  pe{:^le.  Carra,  although  a  Oi- 
rondist,  resisted  it.  Qensonni,  in  a  direct  speech,  apos- 
trophized Robespierre  at  great  length.  "  There  is,  you 
say,  a  patty  which  desires  to  remove  the  Convention  of 
Paris,  and  to  make  citizens  murder  citizens  1  Make  your 
mind  easy,  Robespierre ;  your  throat  will  not  be  cut,  nor 
do  I  think  you  will  cut  the  throat  of  any  other  person. 
The  mildness  with  which  you  reiterate  this  gende  idea 
makes,  me  fear  only  that  this  is  not  the  most  poignant  of 
your  regrets.  It  is  but  too  true,  the  love  of  liberty  has  its 
cheUs  and  hypocrites.  Do  you  not  form  a  Action  and  call 
yourselves  the  Deputiea  of  the  Mountain,  as  if  you  bad 
chosen  that  denomination  to  recall  to  us  that  tyrant  of 
Asia,  who  is  only  known  in  history  by  the  horde  of  assas- 
sins in  his  train,  and  their  blind  devotion  to  the  sanguinary 
orders  of  their  chiefs!  Has  not  Robespierre  told  you, 
vnth  the  most  perfect  naiveli,  that  the  people  ought  to  be 
less  jealous  of  exercising  its  eoveretgu  rights  than  of  con- 
fiding them  to  men.  who  would  make  good  use  of  themi 
It  is  thus  that  the  excuses  of  despotism  always  begin  !  it  is 
""•  -—"i-ire  that  the  judgment  of  Louis  should  appear  in 
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tbe  eyes  of  the  whole  world  as  the  work  of  tbU  fiwtioii: 
the  people  alone  can  save  the  people !" 

XXII. 

An  Bccnaation  of  former  secret  connection  with  the 
court  ^[ainst  VergniBod,  Qnadet,  Brissot,  and  Gensoani 
was  the  reply  of  the  next  day  to  GensoDo^'s  ioTective.  A 
letter  of  these  fonr  deputies,  addressed  before  the  10th  of 
Au^;ust,  to  Boze,  the  king's  painter,  in  which  thoy  offered 
advice  to  the  king,  proved  that  repuhUcanism  had  found  in 
them  its  hesitations  and  escuses,  and  that  the  constitution  , 
of  1791,  if  it  were  not  sufficient  for  their  principles,  trould 
have  been  adequate  to  their  ambition,  provide  they  had 
the  direction  of  it.  This  correspondence,  which  was  at 
least  very  constitudonal,  had  no  other  crime.  Ouadet,  Gan- 
soon^,  Bnd  Vergniaud  easily  cleared  thennelvee  by  their 
usual  eloquence  and  the  majority  which  still  remained  to 
them.  From  this  day,  however,  they  began  to  deliberate 
between  the  sacrifice  of  the  king's  Ufa  and  their  own  ab' 
dicatioD.  A  party  which  had  snbsiated  by  the  wind  of 
the  people's  favor  could  not  lose  it  but  hy  exdnetioo.  It 
desired  to  exist :  the  king  must  therefore  die. 

xxm. 

Camille  Desmoulins,  who  always  imngled  irony  with 
death,  and  never  found  the  blood  of  his  victims  sufficiently 
Iritter  unless  it  were  accompanied  by  a  sarcasm,  opposed 
the  appeal  to  the  people,  in  a  discourse,  for  which,  unable 
to  obtain  a  bearing,  he  printed.  Thus  he  wrote  ;  "  A  scaf- 
fold ^all  be  erected  tn  the  Place  du  Carrousel.  Louis 
shall  be  conducted  thither  with  an  inscription  before  him, 
bearing  these  words,  TVaitor,  and  perjured  to  tie  nttUon  I  and 
behind,  long  !  The  ConventioD  should  decree,  besides,  dmt 
die  fiineral  vault  of  the  kings  at  St.  Denis  shall  bo  hence- 
forth the  sepulcher  of  brinnda,  assasains,  and  traitors  !" 

Merlin  de  Thionville,  Hausmann,  and  Bewbel,  commis- 
sariea  of  the  ConvendoD  with  the  armies,  wrote  thos  from 
the  inmtiers !  "  We  are  surrounded  with  wounded  and  dy- 
ing; it  is  in  the  name  of  Louis  Capet  that  the  t3rrants  mas- 
sacre our  brethren,  and  we  1eam  that  Louis  Capet  still 
lives  I"  Cambac6r6s  demanded  an  appeal  to  the  people. 
DaiitoD  proposed  a  mode  of  deliberation  which  called  agaiM 
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ibto  discuMion  all  that  bad  hitherto  been  decreed.  Dan- 
ton  seemed  thus  to  conceal  his  secret  intention,  to  save  the 
king  under  cover  of  the  confusion  which  these  multiplied 
questions  would  produce.  "  It  u  very  distresaiDg,"  ob- 
eerved  Couthon,  "  to  see  the  disorder  into  which  the  As- 
sembly will  he  tbrewn.  We  have  lost  three  hours,  all 
about  a  king.  Are  we  republicans  1 — no ;  we  are  vile 
slaves."  At  length,  on  Fonfrftde's  proposition,  the  Conven- 
tion determined  to  have  the  appti  nominal  on  each  of  these 
three  questions  mooted  in  succesnon : 

FirMt — Is  Louis  guilty  1 

Second — Shall  the  decision  of  the  Convention  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  ratification  of  the  people  \ 

7%ird — What  shall  be  the  sentence  1 

On  the  first  question,  with  the  exception  of  Lalande  of 
La  Heurtbe,  Baraillon  of  La  Creuse,  Lafond  of  La  Cor- 
rixti,  Lhomond  of  CalvadoB,  Henri  Larivi^re,  D'Ysam 
Valady,  Noel  doe  Vosges,  Morisson  of  La  Vendee,  Wau- 
delincoutt  of  La  Haute-Mame,  Roaset  of  La  Haute-Ga- 
ronne,  who  declared  themselves  incompetent,  and  urged 
the  incompatibility  of  their  functiooa  as  legislatara  and 
I — all,  that  ia  to  say,  683  members,  repUed,  "  Yee : 
is  guilty." 

XXIV. 

On  the  question  of  an  appeal  to  the  people,  281  voices 
voted  (or  the  appeal  to  the  people ;  423  voices  voted  against 
any  refisrence  to  the  hadon.  Among  the  former  were  re- 
marked Bebecqui,  Barbaroux,  Duprat,  Durand  de  Mail- 
hane,  Duperret,  Fauchet,  Chambon,  Buzot,  Potion,  Brissot, 
Vergniaiid,  Guadet,  Q«nBonn6,  Qrangeneuve,  Lai^uinus, 
Louvet,  Sailes,  Hardy,  Mollevault,  Valaz^,  Manuel,  Da- 
saulx,  Bertucat  de  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  Sillery,  the  iriend  of  the 
Due  d'Orl^ans,  who  was  beginning  to  detach  himself  from 
the  Jacobins  and  the  prince,  and  to  incline  toward  the 
doctrines  and  the  scaffold  of  the  Girondists.  Among  the 
second  were  all  the  members  of  the  Mountain,  and  some 
of  the  Girondist  party,  whose  youth,  ardor,  and  revolution- 
ary eicitement  stifled  all  scruple.  The  result  of  this  test 
threw  consternation  among  the  men  of  courage,  and  de- 
cided the  wavering. 

Danton,  silent  and  ohaervant  until  then,  on  the  next  day 
(tbe  16tb)  smzed  the  first  occasion  for  boldly- declaring  thai 
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impatience  for  blood,  which  was  not  in  hia  soul,  but  which 
he  affected  in  order  to  preserve  the  balance  of  his  position. 

The  question  was  as  to  closing  the  theaters  on  hd  ordei' 
issued  l^the  executive  council.  "  I  will  confess  to  you,  dti- 
zens,"  said  Dantonj  rising  with  the  attitude  of  the  nian  of 
September,  "  1  believed  it  was  with  other  objects  than  those 
frf^the  drama  that  wo  were  to  occupy  our  time."  "  It  is  a 
question  of  liberty,"  said  several  voices.  "  Yea,  it  is  indeed 
on«  of  liberty  1"  responded  Danton.  "  It  is  of  a  tragedy 
you  are  about  to  represent  to  the  nations !  it  is  of  cuttine  - 
off  the  head  of  a  tyrant  with  the  ax  of  kings  I  I  demand 
that  we  do  not  break  up  liefore  we  have  pronounced  the 
smtence  of  Louis." 

Danton 'a  proposition  was  put  to  the  vote.  Lanjuinaia  hay- 
ing then  proposed  that  the  verdict  should  be  tucen  on  the 
decision  of  two  thirds  of  the  votes,  and  not  on  the  absolute 
majority,  Danton  again  spoke  like  a  man  anxious  to  be 
freed  from  a  position  which  pressed  heavily  on  him.  "  Itia 
pretended,"  said  he,  "  that  such  is  the  importance  of  this 
question  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  decide  upon  it  merely 
by  the  ordinary  forms  of  a  deliberate  assembly.  I  ask  why, 
when  it  was  by  a  simple  majority  that  we  pronounced  on 
the  late  of  a  whole  nation !  When  we  hare  iiot  even 
thought  of  mooting  this  question  when  the  abolition  of  roy- 
alty waa  discusaed,  why  ia  it  sought  to  pronounce  on  the 
fate  of  an  individual— of  a  conspirator — with  the  most 
scrupulous  and  solemn  forms.  We  decide  as  representa- 
tives by  the  right  of  sovereignty.  I  demand,  if  you  have 
not  voted  a  republic,  a  war,  by  an  absolute  majority.  1  ask^ 
too,  if  the  blood  which  flows  in  the  midst  of  battles  does 
not  flow  definitively  t  Did  not  the  accomplices  of  Louis 
XVI.  immediately  undergo  pnnishment  without  any  appeal 
to  the  people  1  Does  he  who  has  been  the  soul  of  these 
conspiracies  deserve  to  be  mode  an  ezcepdcm  1"  Loud  ap- 
plause followed. 

Lanjuinais  did  not  allow  his  conscieace  to  be  silenced  by 
the  applauses  created  by  Danton's  harangue.  "  You  have 
rejected  every  form  which  justice,  and,  certainly,  humanity 
claim — the  silent  form  of  the  ballot,  that  protection  for  lib- 
erty of  conscience  and  for  suffrages  j  we  appear  to  delib- 
ei'Bte  here  in  free  convention  ;  but  it  is  really  beneath  the 
daggers  and  cannon  of  the  factions  I"  The  Assembly  de- 
clared the  sitting  permanent  until  sentence  should  be  paas- 
ed,  and  the  aji]>d  MomuM^  began  at  ei^  o'clock,  r.H. 
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Tbe  appearance  of  the  cily  was  threatening — the  appear- 
ance of  tfae  interior  of  the  Chamber  glootajr.  The  Com- 
mune and  the  Jacobins  determining  to  cany  tbe  condem- 
nation of  Louia  XVI.  as  a  personal  victory  orer  their 
.  enemies,  and  to  push  moral  coneoraint  to  violence,  had  col- 
lected for  many  days  in  Paris  all  the  strength  of  which 
their  journals,  their  correspondence,  aud  their  affiliations 
allowed  lliem  to  dispose.  The  ringleaders  of  Hi^Jaubourgt 
had  recruited  their  bands  with  women  and  children  in  rags, 
in  order  to  hurl  death  at  the  tyrant  in  the  streets  which 
were  adjacent  to  tbe  Convention.  Theroigne  de  M^ricourt 
and  Saint  Huruge,  the  assassins  of  Avignon,  the  cut-throats 
of  September,  the  combataitts  oi  the  lOtb  of  August,  the 
fiderei  assembled  in  Paris  on  their  way  to  tbe  frontiers — 
volunteers  and  aoldiets  retained  in  tbe  capital  by  the  min- 
ister of  war,  Facfae,  rather  to  increase  than  to  repress  se- 
ditions— a  population  wholly  &ee  &om  political  passion, 
but  destitute  of  work  or  bread,  and  deceiving  its  deapaii 
by  its  agitation.  Masses  of  inquisitive  persons,  whom  great 
sights  attract  from  tfaeir  bouses,  as  swarms  leave  their  hives 
on  the  approach  of  a  storm,  and  who,  with  no  actual  bent, 
lend  tbe  appearance  of  numbers  to  the  passions  of  othera  j 
tfae  echoes  of  August  and  September  gtill  working  on  tbeir 
imaginations,  the  night  which  ended  the  tumult,  tne  sever 
ity  of  the  season,  which  acted  on  tbe  irame  and  aroused 
despair,  and,  finally,  the  name  of  the  king,  compiisittg  every 
misery,  every  wickednesSf  every  treachery  imputed  to  roy- 
alty, and  which  made  the  people  credit,  that  by  sacrificing 
tbe  men  who  bore  this  title,  they  would,  by  the  same  stroke, 
immolate  calamities,  crimes,  recollections,  and  the  hopes  irfa 
repudiated  institution — all — aO  impressed  on  the  night  of  tbe 
I6th  of  January  tbst  character  of  irresistible  impnlsion  which 
gives  to  a  popular  muiifestaldon  the  form  of  an  element. 

n. 

In  dM  morning,  one  of  the  conquerors  of  the  Bastille, 
BHned  Louvain,  having  ventured  to  say  in  bis  section  that 
the   republic  might  be  established  without  shedding  the 
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blood  of  Lonia  XVI.,  nfideri  preaent  plunged  hia  sabei 
into  his  heart,  and  the  people  dragged  bim  along  by  hU 
lem  on  the  pavement,  until  be  breathed  his  last  iigb. 

In  the  ereniag,  a  hawker  of  booke  And  newspapers,  com 
ing  out  of  a  reading-room,  luspeoted  of  royalism  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  accused  by  a  passer-by 
of  distributing  writings  favorable  to  the  appeal  tu  the  peo- 
ple, was  assassinated,  with  thirty  wounds,  by  the  frequent- 
ers uf  that  garden.  Bands  of  malefactors,  let  loose  froio 
prison  by  the  Septembriaers,  had  formed  gatherings  of 
wretchoi,  who  sought  in  the  public  agitation  the  occasion 
ftnd  concealment  of  unpunished  crimes.  Dragoons  of  the 
republic,  leaving  their  tmrracks,  ^read  theiiuelves,  sword 
in  hand,  orer  the  public  places,  in  the  Palais  Royal,  the 
Tuileries,  tec,  brandishing  their  weapons,  and  singing  p&- 
triotic  airs.  Thence  they  went  to  the  Church  of  Val-de- 
Orice,  where  were  inclosed  in  silver  urns  the  hearts  of 
serentl  Icings  and  queens  of  France.  These  funeral  Tsses 
they  broke,  trampling  under  foot  dtoee  relics  of  royalty, 
and  then  fiang  them  into  the  common  sewer. 

ni. 

The  approaches  to,  snd  the  interior  of  tb»  Hall  of  the 
CoDvention,  seemed  rather  arranged  for  an  execution  than 
a  judgment.  The  hour,  the  place,  the  narrow  avenues,  the 
winding  passages,  the  gloomy  vaults  of  the  ancient  moa- 
artery,  the  lanterns,  "few  and  fer  between,"  which  struggled 
with  the  darkness  of  a  winter's  night,  and  threw  a  pale  light 
oa  every  passer's  face ;  the  'weapons  which  riione  and  sound- 
ed at  every  door,  the  pieces  of  artillery,  which  the  can- 
noneers with  lighted  motcb  seemed  to  watch  at  the  two 
principal  entrances,  leM  to  intimidate  the  people  than  to 
turn  the  guns  against  the  Hall  if  the  fatal  sentence  were 
not  passed ;  the  dull  murmurings  of  a  countless  multitude, 
up  and  watching  in  the  neighboring  atreets,  and  pressing 
on  all  sides  against  the  walls  in  order  to  learn  the  verdict ; 
the  movement  ofthe  patrol,  who  with  difficulty  cleft  through 
the  ocean  of  human  beings  in  order  to  make  way  for  the 
representatives  arriving  late ;  the  costumes,  physiognomies, 
bontteU  rotiget,  carmagnola,  the  contracted  leatures,  hoarse 
voices,  Rerce  and  significant  gestures — all  seemed  calculated 
to  indicate  to  the  minds  of  ibe  judges  the  inexorable  will 
of  the  predetermined  people.   "  HudeaAwAme!"  TlMse 
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were  the  only  words,  uUored  in  low  tanas,  but  with  deep 
emg^asis,  ia  the  ear  of  each  deputy  who  threaded  bis  way 
among  the  groups  in  order  to  reach  his  post. 

FersoDB  who  bad  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  sit 
tings  of  the  Convention,  and  knew  every  member,  were 
nlaced  at  stated  distances ;  and  these  spies  of  the  people 
named  the  deputies  aloud  as  they  passed,  pointing-  out  the 
doubtful,  threatening  the  timid,  insulting  the  mercifully- 
disposed,  and  applauding  the  inflexible.  At  the  names  of 
Marat,  Danton,  Robespierre,  CoUot  d'Herboia,  and  Camilla 
Desmoulins,  the  ranks  opened  with  respect  and  made  way 
for  the  anger  and  confidence  of  the  people.  At  the  names 
of  Brissot,  Yergniaud,  Lanjainais,  Boiaey  d'Anglaa,  angiy 
cotintenances,  clenched  fists,  pikes,  and  swords  brand- 
ished over  their  heads,  clearly  indicated  that  the  people 
would  be  obeyed  or  revenged.  The  very  sentinels  placetl 
there  to  protect  U)e  deputies  gave  the  example  of  insult  and 
violence.  The  ei-deva*t  Marquis  de  Villette,  pupil  and 
friend  of  Voltaire,  and  now  a  member  of  the  Convention, 
being  recognized  in  tbe  lobby  of  die  vteuUge  which  led  to 
the  Assembly,  was  seized,  and  saw  the  points  of  twenty 
sabers  ready  to  be  plunged  into  his  heart,  if  he  would  not 
pledge  himself  to  vote  for  the  death  of  the  tyraiiL  Villette, 
who  iu  a  frail  body  bore  an  intrepid  heart,  and  who  did 
not  think  that  philosophy  was  based  on  the  scafiold,  disen- 
gaged himaelf  tram  the  clutch  of  tbe  pec^le,  thrust  aside  ths 
blades  of  two  sworda  directed  against  his  breast,  and,  look- 
ing hia  assailants  boldly  in  the  face,  said  "  No,  I  will  not 
vote  for  his  death,  and  you  will  not  kill  me ;  you  respect  io 
me  my  conscience,  liberty,  and  the  nation  ;"  and  he  passed 
on  unharmed. 

The  lobbies  o(  the  Convention,  in  the  possession  of  the 
mostsanguinary  ruffians  of  Paris,  were  also  filled  with  armed 
men,  who  kept  in  order  and  in  silence,  out  of  respect  for 
the  place.  They  were,  however,  posted  there  as  living 
[troofs  of  the  terror  which  their  names,  arms,  and  recollec- 
tions must  inspire  to  the  judges  of  the  king.  They  were 
statues  of  assassination,  placed  at  the  doors  of  the  tribunal 
of  the  people  to  command  a  sentence  of  death. 

rv. 

The  interior  of  the  hall  was  but  imperfectly  lighted. 
The  lamps  on  the  tables,  and  Che  chandelier,  threw  thcar 
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rays  from  on  high  over  certUD  parts  of  the  apartment  whila 
the  rest  waa  in  utter  obBcurity.  Tbe  public  benches,  ax- 
ceoJing  by  steps  like  an  ampbitbeater  almost  to  tbe  elevated 
position  of  the  mountain  with  which  they  mingled,  aa  in  the 
Soman  circue,  were  crammed  with  Bpectators.  As  at  tbe 
ancient  spectacles,  there  were  seated  in  the  first  rows  many 
females,  young,  and  wearing  tbe  tricolor  ribbon,  talking  to 
each  otber  with  calmness,  exchanging  nods,  and  glances, 
and  smiles,  and  only  resuming  their  serious  look  and  pos- 
ture to  count  the  votes,  and  mark  them  on  a  card  with  the 
point  of  a  pin,  at  the  moment  when  the  numbers  were 
declared  from  the  tribune.  Servants  moved  backward  and 
forward  with  salvers,  in  which  were  ices,  oranges,  and 
sweetmeats,  which  they  handed  to  those  females:  on  the 
highest  steps  men  of  the  lower  orders,  in  the  daily  attire  of 
their  different  conditions,  were  standing  attentive  ItBtenere, 
and  repeating  to  each  other  the  name  and  vote  of  the 
deputy  called,  and  following  him  to  bis  seat  with  applause 
or  murmurs.  The  firat  rows  of  these  places  were  filled 
with  journeymen  butchers,  with  their  blood-stained  aprons 
turned  up  to  one  side  of  their  girdles,  and  the  handles  of 
the  long  knives  of  their  trade  sticking  out  prominently  Irom 
the  folds  of  the  cloth,  which  served  them  as  sheaths. 

The  empty  space  at  the  foot  of  the  bweau,  the  bar,  the 
approaches  to  tbe  doors,  the  vomitories  which  led  to  the 
benches  of  tbe  deputies  and  the  public  tribunes,  were  agi- 
tated by  the  perpetual  undulation  of  the  deputies,  mingled 
with  spectators  who  conid  not  find  room  in  the  tribunes, 
and  had,  consequently,  intruded  upon  the  space  reserved 
for  the  legislators.  These  groups,  constantly  broken  and 
filled  up  again  by  the  members  called  to  the  tribune,  or  by 
those  who  quitted  it,  rather  resembled  the  throng  of  a  pub- 
lic place  than  an  audience  in  tbe  presence  of  a  tribunal. 

The  stir  never  ceased  but  for  a  moment,  when  the  name 
of  some  important  deputy,  pronounced  by  the  usher,  caused 
all  eyes  to  turn  toward  him,  in  order  to  learn,  from  his  ap' 
pearance  and  the  motion  of  his  lips,  whether  be  pronounced 
for  life  or  death.  The  benches  of  tbe  deputies  were  nearly 
empty.  Weary  of  a  sitting  of  fifteen  hours,  which  was  yet  to 
be  uninterrupted  until  sentence  was  passed,  some  gathered 
in  small  groups,  conversed  in  under  tones,  in  attitudes  of  pa- 
tient resignation;  others,  with  their  legs  extended,  leaning 
back  on  the  deserted  benches,  fell  asleep  under  the  weight  of 
their  thoughts,  and  only  awoke  at  tbe  clamor  made  when 
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a  vote  was  giren  more  energedcBlly  (ban  usaal.  The  ma- 
jority, perpetually  driven  from  one  place  to  another  by  the 
internal  agitation  of  tbeir  thoughts,  kept  moving  from  one 
apartment  to  another.  They  pawed  from  one  group  to 
another,  rapidly  exchanging,  in  low  voices,  a  few  words 
with  their  colleaguee,  writing  on  their  kneee,  erasine  what 
they  had  written,  rewriting  their  intended  vote,  and  again 
obliterating  it,  until  the  moment  when  called  on  by  the 
usher,  who,  surprising  them  in  their  hesitation,  snatched 
from  dieir  lips  the  fatal  word,  which  one  minute  more 
would  hare  changed  to  a  contrary  decision,  and  of  which 
they  perhaps  repented  before  it  was  pronounced. 

V. 

Tfce  first  votes  heard  by  the  Assembly  left  all  minds  in 
uncertainty.  Ifeath  and  exile  seemed  balanced  equally  in 
the  alternate  record  of  the  votes.  The  king's  fate  was  de- 
pending on  the  first  vote  which  a  Girondist  leader  should 
give.  This  vote  would  nnqaestionably  denote  the  proba- 
ble vote  of  the  whole  party,  and  the  number  of  men  at- 
tached to  this  party  would  irrevocably  determine  the  major- 
ity. TbuB  life  and  death  were  in  some  measure  suspended 
from  the  lips  of  Vergniaud. 

All  anxiously  awaited  until  the  call  of  the  alphabetical 
order  of  the  departments  should  reach  the  letter  G,  sum- 
moning the  depuUes  of  the  Gironde  to  the  tribunes.  Verg- 
niaud was  the  first.  His  immortal  discourse  against  Robes- 
pierre disputing  the  judgment  of  the  king  b^  his  enemies 
was  freshly  remembered.  His  repugnance  and  his  horror 
tor  the  extreme  party  was  well  known,  and  confidential  con- 
versations  were  repeated,  in  which  he  had  twenty  rimes 
avowed  his  sensibility  as  to  the  &te  of  a  prince  whose 
greatest  crime  in  faia  eyea  was  a  weaknees  which  almost 
amounted  to  innocence.  It  was  known  that  on  the  previ- 
ona  eveniog,  and  some  hours  before  the  commeDCement  of 
the  ballot,  Vergniaud,  supping  with  a  lady,  who  commis- 
erated the  capuves  of  the  Temple,  had  sworn  by  his  elo- 
3Qence  and  his  life  that  he  would  save  the  king.  No  one 
oubted  the  orator's  courage — ^at  courage  was  manifest 
at  this  very  moment  in  the  calmness  ,of  his  brow,  and  the 
comprenaion  of  his  firmly-cloaed  mouth. 

At  Vergniaud's  name  all  convemation  ceased,  and  every 
eve  was  turned  upon  him.     He  slowly  mounted  the  stepe 
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of  the  tribune,  collected  faitnseir  for  a  moment,  with  hia 
oyelidB  lowered  like  a  man  wbo  reflects  once  again  before 
he  acts ;  then,  in  a  gloomy  tone,  and  aa  if  resisting  in  hii 
soul  the  Rensibility  which  londly  appealed  to  hino,  be  said 
«  Death," 

Silent  astonishment  repressed  the  marmora,  and  even  the 
breathing  in  the  Assembly.  Robespierre  gave  an  almost 
imperceptible  smile,  in  which  contempt  predominated  over 
joy.  Danton  shrugged  bis  shoulders.  "  Tltese  are  your 
orators  1"  be  said,  in  an  under  tone,  to  Brissot.  "  Sublime 
language  and  base  conduct  [  What  is  to  be  done  with 
such  men  1     Don't  talk  of  them  to  me — the  party  is  de- 

H(H>e  died  in  the  minds  of  the  few  who  were  the  king's 
fnends,  din>eraed  in  the  Chamber  and  in  the  Tribunes.  It 
was  seen  that  the  rictiin  was  surrendered  by  the  hand  of 
Vergniaud.  In  vain  did  he  appear  to  retain  his  vote  after 
having  given  it,  by  demanding,  like  Mailh6,  that  af^er  hav- 
ing voted  for  deati],  the  Assembly  should  deliberate  as  to 
whether  it  was  consonant  with  the  public  safety  that  a  de- 
lay of  the  execution  should  take  place.  The  Jacobins  felt 
that  when  onco  the  justice  of  the  sentence  should  be  de- 
creed, the  Girondists  would  not  dispute  with  them  as  to 
the  urgency  of  its  execution.  Vergaiand  himself  declared 
that  bis  vote  of  death  was  independent  of  the  respit  ac- 
corded or  refused.  This  was  depriving  himself  before- 
hand of  the  possibility  of  again  grasping  at  the  head  which 
he  released  from  bis  clutch.  He  descended  the  steps  and 
was  km  in  the  tinxng. 

VI. 

The  ^)pel  continued.  All  the  Girondists — Bnzot,  Pe> 
tion,  Bar^ux>nx,  Isnard,  Laeonrce,  Salles,  Rebecqui,  Bris- 
sot, voted  also  for  death.  The  majority  united  to  their 
vote  the  condition  of  a  respit  to  the  sentence.  Fonfr6de 
and  Duces  voted  for- death  without  reservatioo.  Si^^^s, 
who  in  the  councils  and  secret  conversations  of  his  party 
bad  most  insisted  in  refusing  this  jileasure  to  Robespierre — 
this  triumph  to  the  Jacobins — this  bk>od,  unproductive  and 
dangerous  to  the  Revolution — Si^yds,  after  the  victory  of  the 
Jacobins  in  the  appti  nomtnal,  judged  all  further  reaiatance 
useless.  To  leave  to  Robespierre  this  bloody  title  to  the  des- 
perate confidence  of  the  people,  was,  in  his  eyes,  to  abdicate 
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at  once  the  ^Temment  of  the  republic,  and  perbaps  life  it- 
self. Since  the  moTSment  could  not  be  arrested,  it  was  ne- 
cessary, he  thought,  to  join,  in  order  still  to  control,  it. 
Sieyes  mounted  the  tribune,  and  uttered  only  the  single  word 
death.  He  uttered  it  ina  tone  of  regret,  with  the  coldness 
of  a  geometrician  who  propounds  an  axiom,  and  the  de- 
jection of  a  beaten  mau  who  yields  to  fate.  He  did  not 
add  to  this  word  the  ironic  phrase  attributed  to  him.  His 
vote  was  laconic,  not  cruel.  Condorcet,  faithful  to  his 
principles,  refused  to  shed  blood  ;  he  demanded  that  Louis 
XVI.  should  he  handed  over  to  the  severest  punishtnent 
next  to  death.  Lanjuinais,  Dusaulx,  Boissy  d'Anglas, 
Kersatnt,  Habaut  Saint-Etienne,  Sillery,  SalJea,  resisted 
die  example  of  the  cbie&  of  their  party,  and  the  intimida- 
tion of  the  Jacobins.  They  almost  all  voted  imprisonment 
during  the  war  and  ootracism  after  peace.  Manuel  him- 
self, overcome  by  the  spectacle  of  the  unfortunate  royal 
family,  whom  he  had  observed  more  closely  while  at  the 
'  Temple,  voted  for  their  life.  Daunoy,  a  republican  phi- 
losopher, who  had,  as  he  declared,  but  two  disinterested 
passions  in  his  soul — God  and  liberty — in  his  vote  loudly 
separated  the  right  of  judging  and  deposing  kings  from  the 
right  of  immolating  them  as  victims.  He  proved  that  learn- 
ing strengthens  justice  in  the  heart  of  a  writer,  by  eluci- 
dating his  judgment,  and  that  be  had  extracted  in  bis  lit- 
erary acquaintance  with  the  ancients — with  their  maxima 
of  magnanimity — the  courage  to  execute  them  even  in  the 
wesence  of  death.  The  Mountain  almost  unanimously  voted 
death ;  Robespierre  summing  up  his  previous  discourse  in 
a  few  words,  attempted  to  reconcile  his  horror  of  the  pen- 
alty of  death  with  the  condemnation  which  fell  from  bis 
lips.  He  did  so  by  saying  that  tyrants  were  an  exception 
to  humanity,  and  by  declaring  that  his  tenderness  for  the 
oppressed  prevailed  in  his  mind  over  his  pity  fur  the  op- 
pressors. 

The  deputies  of  Paris,  Marat,  Danton,  Billaut-Varennes, 
Legendre,  Panis, "  Sergent,"  CoUot  d'Horhois,  Fr6ron, 
Fabre  d'Eglontine,  David,  Robespieire  junior,  followed 
the  example  of  Robespierre,  and  repeated,  like  monoto- 
nous echoes,  twenty-one  times  the  word  "  death,"  as  they 
passed  in  line  before  the  tribune. 

The  Due  d'Orl^ans  was  the  last  called.     Deep  silence 
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followed  tiia  name.  Sillery,  his  confident  and  favorite,  had 
voted  against  death.  It  was  expected  that  the  prince 
would  vote  as  his  friend  had  done,  or  would  refuse  it)  the 
name  of  nature  and  of  blood.  Even  the  Jacobins  antici- 
pued  this  exception ;  but  he  would  not  be  excepted.  He 
ascended  the  steps  slowly  and  unmoved,  unfolded  a  paper 
which  be  beld  in  bis  hand,  and  read,  with  the  voice  of  a 
stoic,  these  words :  "  Solely  occupied  with  my  duty,  con- 
vieced  that  all  who  have  attempted  or  shall  attempt  here- 
after the  flovereignty  of  the  people  merit  death,  I  vote  for 
'  death.'  "  These  words  fell  in  silence,  and  to  the  aston- 
isbment  of  the  party  to  whom  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  seemed 
to  concede  them  as  a  pledge.  He  did  not  find  even  from 
the  Mountain  a  look,  a  gesture,  or  a  voice  that  applauded 
him.  The  Montagnards,  while  condemning  to  death  a 
captive  and  disarmed  king,  might  wound  justice,  afiright 
mankind,  but  they  did  not  appJ^l  nature.  Nature  revolted 
in  them  against  the  vote  of  uie  first  prince  of  the  blood. 
A  shudder  pervaded  the  benches  and  tribunes  of  the  As- 
sembly. The  duke  descended  from  the  tribune  greatly  dis- 
concerted, and  doubtful,  from  the  appearance  presented,  of 
the  act  be  had  jaat  perpetrated,  "the  true  heroism  of  lib- 
erty does  not  malce  the  human  heart  shudder.  We  have 
no  horror  of  that  which  we  admire.  Virtues  Uke  those  of 
Brutus  are  so  close  akia  to  crime,  that  the  consciences  of 
republicans  themselves  are  troubled  in  the  presence  of  such 
deeds.  To  sacrifice  nature  to  the  laws  appears  beautiful 
at  the  first  glance;  but  consanguini^  is  a  law,  and  there 
is  no  virtue  opposed  to  a  virtue.  U  this  vote  were  a  sac- 
rifice to  liberty,  the  horror  of  the  Convention  must  have 
conrinced  the  Due  d'Orleans  that  the  sacrifice  was  not  ac- 
cepted ;  if  it  were  a  pledge,  so  vast  a  one  was  not  required 
from  bim ;  if  it  were  a  concession  to  his  safely  he  paid  too 
dearly  for  his  life.  Already  assailed  by  ibe  Girondists, 
scarcely  tolerated  by  Robespierre,  client  of  Danton,  if  he 
bad  refiised  any  thing  to  the  Mountain  it  would  have  de- 
manded bis  bead.  He  bad  not  even  elevation  of  soul  to 
offer  to  it.  Robespierre  himselil  in  returning  in  the  even- 
ing to  Duplay's  house,  and  convening  on  the  sentence 
passed  on  the  king,  seemed  to  protest  against  the  Due 
d'Orl^ana's  vote.  "  The  miserable  man,"  said  he ;  "  he  was 
only  required  to  listen  to  bis  own  heart,  and  make  himself 
an  exception ;  he  would  not,  or  dare  not  do  so.  The  nation 
would  nave  been  more  magnaalmoua  than  he  1" 
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The  scrntitiy  wsb  long,  and  ttttndoi  widi  doubt  umI 
anxiety.  Life  md  death,  as  in  a  straggle,  w«re,  hj  toras, 
in  the  asceodencjr,  according  aa  chance  combined  the  snf- 
frageo  IB  the  lista  made  out  by  the  Becretaries.  It  aeemed 
aa  though  destiny  henetf  hesitated  to  proDonnce  the  &tal 
wcwd— erery  heait  palpitated—some  in  the  hope  of  saving 
this  sorrow  to  the  ReTolution,  others  in  the  frar  of  lomng 
their  victim.  At  last  the  president  arose  to  pronounce  the 
judgment.  It  was  Vergnisud.  He  was  ghastly  pale,  bis 
iipa  and  hands  trembled-  By  a  cruel  chance,  or  the  m<»e 
cruel  mockery  in  the  choice  of  his  colleague,  the  office  of 
president  oondemned  Vergnland  to  proclaim  the  sentence 
of  dethrcMienient  by  the  LegislstiTe  Assembly,  and  the  sen^ 
tence  of  death  by  the  Convention.  He  desired  to  preserve, 
even  by  his  own  blood,  a  well-regnlated  monarchy,  and  the 
life  of  Louis  XYI. ;  yet  was  he  called  npon  twice  in  three 
months  to  belie  his  heart,  and  serve  as  the  organ  of  the 
opinions  of  his  enemiea.  His  &lse  and  cruel  position,  un- 
der these  two  cirernnstBOces,  waa  the  symbol  of  the  actual 
situation  of  his  party — Pilatea  of  the  monarchy  and  of  the 
kin^,  delivering  the  one  over  to  the  people  without  b«Dg 
convinced  of  its  vices,  and  surrendering  the  other  to  the 
Jacobins  without  believing  in  bis  criininaliiy— bedding  in 
public  blood  which  they  d^lored  in  secret;  feeling  on 
their  lips  remorse  atruggling  with  their  verdict,  and  waab- 
ing  their  banda  in  the  &ce  of  posterity. 

vm. 

At  this  moment  a  deputy,  named  DnchiUel,  corered  by 
his  bed-«lothe>,  vras  brought  to  the  Convention,  in  me 
midat  of  threats,  and  voted  wirh  a  djring  voice  agnnst 
death.  A  renewed  interceasion  of  the  King  of  Spain,  in 
&yor  of  Louis  XVI.,  was  announced.  Danton  spoke  with- 
out asking  laave.  ■■  Thou  art  not  yet  kiag,  Danton,"  ex- 
claimed Lonvet  to  him.  "  I  am  astonished,"  continued 
Danton,  "  at  die  insolence  of  «  power  which  does  not  fear 
to  assume  an  inflnenee  over  our  deliberations.  If  every 
body  was  of  my  opinion,  it  would  instantly  vote  war  with 
Spam  on  that  gronnd  alone.  What,  they  wiU  not  recog- 
nize our  republic,  and  desire  to  dictate  taws  to  us  I     Yet 
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near  this  embasaador  if  ^on  desire  to  do  so.  But  let  the 
preeident  make  a  reply  worthy  of  the  people  vrhoee  organ 
he  is.  Let  him  be  told  that  the  conqueron  of  Jemappes 
wilt  Dot  belie  the  glory  they  have  acquired,  and  will  re- 
sume their  strength  in  order  to  exterminate  all  kings  who 
have  conspired  against  ns  1  No  dealings  with  tyranny  I 
The  people  will  pass  eentence  on  their  repreaentatiToa  if 
their  representatives  have  deceived  them." 

Vergniaud,  with  an  accent  of  agony,  said:  "Citizens, 
rou  are  about  to  exercise  a  great  act  of  justice.  I  hope 
humanity  will  enjnin  you  to  keep  the  most  perfect  silence. 
When  justice  has  spoken,  humanity  ought  to  be  listened 
to  in  its  turn."  He  read  the  result  of  the  scrniiny.  The 
Convention  comprised  721  voters  :  334  had  voted  for  exile 
or  imprisonment ;  387fordeath,  including  the  votes  of  those 
who  had  voted  for  death  on  condition  that  it  should  be  de- 
layed. Thns  death  included  fifty-three  votes  more  than 
banishment,  but  by  subtracting  from  this  the  forty-six  voices 
which  demanded  a  suspension  of  the  execution,  there  re- 
mained only  a  majority  of  seven  votes  for  death.  Thus 
three  men  misplaced  altered  the  figure  and  the  judgment. 
It  was,  therefore,  the  twelve  orlifleen  leaders  of  the  Gironde 
whose  hand  had  cast  the  decisive  weight  into  the  almost 
equal  balance.  Death,  the  desire  of  the  Jacobins,  was  the 
act  of  the  Qirondists.  Yergniand  and  his  friends  made 
themselves  the  executioners  of  Hobespierre.  The  death 
of  tie  tyrant,  a  passion  of  the  people,  was  the  concession 
of  the  Gironde.  Some  demanded  his  head  as  a  token  of 
safety  for  the  republic,  the  others  gave  it  as  tbe  safety  of 
their  party.  If  the  passion  of  tbe  one  was  blind  and  piti- 
less, what  name  could  be  given  to  the  concession  of  the 
others!  If  there  be  a  crime  in  murder  from  revenge,  it 
is  twofold  when  that  murder  ia  basely  consummated. 

IX. 

Dnrinff  this  scratiny,  the  king,  deprived  of  ell  commu- 
nication from  without  since  tbe  day  of  his  lost  appearance 
before  his  judges,  only  knew  that  his  life  and  death  were 
at  this  moment  in  the  bands  of  men.  Philosophy  gave  its 
advice  in  adversity  to  sages  of  antiquity  ;  Christianity  made 
a  dogma  of  resignation,  and  gave  from  a  cross  the  example 
to  a  new  world. 

Louio  ineesoantly  contemplated  this  cross,  and  from  it 
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eonj«ctured  his  own  pnniahtRent.  He  had  been  U  liberty, 
during  the  laat  days,  to  communicate  with  hiii  family,  but 
he  preferred  drinking  of  the  chalice  of  separadOD  alone, 
and  at  one  draught,  rather  than  to  hare  it  exhausted  drop 
by  drop  by  his  family. 

On  ue  morning  of  the  19th,  the  gates  of  his  tower  open- 
ed, and  he  saw  M.  de  Malesherbes  come  toward  him.  He 
rose,  and  advanced  to  meet  his  old  friend,  who,  falUng  at 
the  king's  feet,  bedewed  them  with  tears,  remaining  for  b 
long  time  unable  to  speak.  Like  the  painter  of  old,  who 
veiled  the  visage  of  Grief  from  a  fear  that  he  could  not  ad- 
equately express  the  agony  of  the  human  heart,  Male- 
sherbes, route  with  his  tongue,  endeavored  to  make  hia  atti- 
tude and  silence  convey  ihe  news  which  he  shuddered  to 
pronounce.  The  king  understood  him,  uttered  tie  word 
without  a  change  of  countenance,  raised  his  friend,  pressed 
him  to  his  heart,  and  seemed  only  absorbed  in  his  attempts 
to  console  and  assure  the  venerable  messenger  who  brought 
his  death  warrant.  He  inquired,  with  calm  curiosity  and 
as  though  not  personally  afiected,  the  particulars,  nnmber 
of  votes,  the  votes  of  certain  individuals  of  the  Convention 
whom  be  knew.  "  As  to  Potion  and  Manuel,"  he  said  to 
Malesherbes,  "  I  do  not  ask — I  am  sure  they  did  not  vote 
for  my  death."  He  inquired  how  his  cousin,  the  Due  d'Or- 
leans,  had  voted.  Malesherbes  having  informed  him,  he 
remwked,  "  Ah !  that  affects  me  more  than  any  of  the  oth- 
ers !"  It  was  the  comment  of  Gsesar  when  ha  recognized 
the  countenance  of  Brutus  among  bis  murderers.  He  alone 
tmised  him  to  apeak. 


Oarat  and  Lebrun,  the  ministers,  Chambon,  the  mayor, 
and  Chaumette,  the  procureur  of  the  Commune,  accompa- 
nied by  Santerre,  the  president  and  the  public  accuser  of 
the  criminal  tribunal,  came  to  announce  to  the  king  bis 
sent^ce,  with  ail  the  pomp  of  the  law  when  about  to  take 
away  the  life  of  a  criminal.  Erect,  with  bis  forehead  up- 
lifted, his  eye  fixed  on  his  judges,  he  listened  to  the  sen- 
tence of  death  in  twenty-four  hours  with  the  intrapidity  of 
Bu  upright  man.  One  look  cast  toward  heaven  seemed 
like  an  appeal  from  his  inmost  soul  to  the  infallible  Judge 
and  Sovereign.  The  reading  of  the  sentence  concluded, 
Louis  XVI.,  advanced  toward  Grouvelle,  the  secretary  of 
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the  executive  council,  took  the  aeatance  from  bis  hands, 
folded  it,  and  placed  it  in  his  portfolio ;  then  tumiDg  toward 
Qarat,  "  Monsieur  minister  of  jugtice,"  he  Raid,  in  a  voice 
in  which  was  perceptible  the  royal  tone  in  the  prayer  of  a 
suppliant,  "  I  request  you  to  deliver  this  letter  to  tb«  Con- 
vention." Garat  hesitating  to  take  the  paper,  "  I  will  read 
it  to  you,"  said  the  king;  and  he  read  aa  follows  :  "  I  de- 
mand of  the  Convention  a  delay  of  three  days,  in  order  to 
prepare  myself  to  ^pear  before  Qod ;  I  require  further 
to  see  freely  thepriest  whom  I  shall  name  to  the  commis- 
saries  of  the  Commune,  and  that  he  be  protected  in  the 
act  of  charity  which  he  shall  exercise  toward  me.  I  de- 
mand to  be  freed  from  the  perpetual  surveillance  which 
has  been  exercised  toward  rae  for  many  days.  I  demand, 
during  these  last  moments,  leave  to  see  my  family  when  I 
desire  it,  without  witnesses.  I  desire  most  earnestly  that 
the  Convention  will  at  once  take  into  consideration  the  fate 
of  my  family,  and  that  they  be  allowed  immediately  to  re- 
tire unmolested  whithersoever  they  shall  think  fit  to  choose 
an  asylum.  I  recommend  to  the  kindness  of  the  nation  all 
the  persons  attached  to  me.  There  are  among  them  many 
old  men,  women,  and  children,  who  are  entirely  dependent 
on  tne  and  must  be  in  want  Given  at  the  Temple  the 
20th  January,  1792." 

At  the  same  time  the  king  handed  to  Gtarat  a  second 
paper,  containing  the  address  of  the  ecclesiastic  whose 
offices  and  whose  consolation  he  desired  for  his  last  hours. 
This  Address,  written  in  a  handwriting  which  was  not  the 
king's,  was  "M.  Edgewortb  de  Firraont,  Rne  de  Bac." 
Garat  having  taken  the  two  papers,  the  king  retreated  some 
few  paces  and  bowed  as  when  he  dismissed  an  audience  at 
court,  intimating  his  desire  to  be  left  alone.  The  ministers 
retired. 

XI. 

After  their  departure,  the  king  walked  up  and  down  his 
chamber  with  a  finn  step,  and  then  demanded  his  repast, 
and  as  he  bad  no  knife  he  ate  with  a  spoon,  and  broke  his 
bread  with  his  fingers.  He  was  more  indignant  at  these 
precautiona  than  at  bearing  his  death  warrant.  "  Do  they 
think  me  such  a  coward,"  said  he,  "  as  to  snatch  my  life 
from  my  enemies  1  Crimes  are  imputed  to  me,  but  I  am  it>- 
oocent,  and  shall  die  fearlessly.     I  would  that  my  death 
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could  render  France  bappy,  and  avert  the  evils  I  fbresea 
fin-  the  nation." 

At  BIX  o'clock  Santerre  and  Gtarat  retnmed  to  bring  faiin 
the  aiiivrer  of  the  Convention  to  hia  demands.  In  epite  (d 
the  reiterated  efTorta  of  Barbaroux,  Buzot,  F6tion,  Condor- 
cet,  and  Thomas  Paine,  the  Convention  had  decided  on  the 
previous  evening  that  all  reapit  should  be  refused.  Foar- 
nier  rAmericain,  Jourdan,  called  Coupe-tite,  and  their 
satellites,  had  brandished  their  sabers  over  the  heads  of 
Barbaroux  and  Brissot,  in  the  lobby  of  the  Convention,  and 
given  thorn  the  option  of  silence  or  death.  These  coura- 
geous deputies  braved  the  danger,  and  strng-gled  five  hours 
in  vain  to  obtain  the  respit.  Cazenave,  Brissot,  Manuel,  and 
De  Kersaint  (this  latter  in  a  letter,  one  of  the  most  heroic 
defiances  of  death  that  could  issuefrom  thesonlof  a  citiien) 

Protested  in  vain.  A  majority  of  thirty-four,  headed  by 
'huriot,  Couthon,  Marat,  and  Bobeepieire,  refused  all  delay. 
The  following  is  Kersaint's  letter: — 

"  Citixens,  it  is  impossible  for  me  any  longer  to  support 
the  disgrace  of  sitting  in  the  Convention  with  blood-thirsty 
men  when  their  opinion,  uded  by  terror,  prevails  over  that 
of  good  men — when  Marat  possesses  more  inflnence  than 
Potion.  If  the  love  of  my  country  has  made  me  endure 
the  misfortune  of  being  the  colleague  of  the  panegyrists 
■nd  promoters  of  the  murders  of  ue  Sd  of  S^tember,  I 
will  at  least  defend  my  memory  from  the  charge  of  having 
been  their  accomplice ;  I  have  but  one  moment  in  which 
to  do  this — the  present:  to-nH>rrow  it  wilt  be  too  late." 

The  Convention,  irritated  rather  than  moved  by  this  lan- 
guage, charged  the  minister  of  justice  to  reply  to  the  wishes 
of  Louis  XVI.,  that  be  was  at  liberty  to  send  for  any  priest 
be  pleased,  and  to  see  his  family  without  any  one  else  being 
present;  bntthat  the  demand  of  three  days  was  refused,  and 
that  the  executioa  would  take  place  vrithin  four-and-twenty 
houn. 

xa. 

The  king  recmved  this  communication  of  the  municipal 
eoundl  without  a  mnrmnr;  for  he  did  not  dispute  each 
minute  with  death ;  he  only  demanded  a  few  hours'  pause 
between  life  and  eternity.  In  one  of  his  interviews  with 
H.  de  Malesherbes  he  charged  bim  to  transmit  a  secret 
messagetOBvenerablefereignpriest  concealed  in  Paris,  and 
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whose  assistance  he  requested  in  the  event  of  his  condem- 
nation. "  It  is  a  strange  commission  for  a  philosopher,"  said 
he,  with  a  melancholy  smile,  to  M.  de  Maleshecbes ;  "  but  I 
have  alwai^s  preserved  my  &ith,  as  a  curb  on  the  temptationa 
of  sovereign  power,  and  a  consolation  in  adversity.  I  have 
found  it  in  the  depths  of  my  prison ;  and  if  ever  you  should 
be  sentenced  to  a  similar  death,  I  wish  that  you  may  find 
the  same  solace  in  your  last  momenta." 

MaleshariBM  discovered  the  abode  of  the  king's  spiritual 
adviser,  and  informed  him  of  his  master's  request.  The 
lervant  of  Qod  awaited  the  hour  when  the  prison  should 
be  opened  to  him,  and  though  it  should  cost  him  bis  life  be 
hesitated  not ;  the  minister  of  the  dying,  it  was  to  their  last 
moments  that  he  owed  his  sacred  duties,  for  this  is  the 
heroism  of  the  Christian  priest.  Moreover,  a  eacred  friend- 
ihip  united  the  priest  and  king;  for  this  ecclesiastic,  secretly 
introduced  into  the  Tuileries  on  the  days  of  religious  so- 
lemnity, had  (^len  confessed  the  king.  Christian  confession, 
which  prostrates  the  man  at  the  ieet  of  the  priest,  and  the 
ting  at  the  feet  of  bia  subject,  establishes  a  confidence 
«etween  the  confeesor  and  the  penitent — paternal  in  the 
one,  filial  in  the  other — often  transforms  itself  into  human 
%fiection,  Qodis  the  center  of  these  spiritual  attachmenta, 
jvbich,  although  formed  in  heaven,  do  not  entirety  dissolve 
themselves  on  earth ;  and  it  was  thus  with  the  king  and 
4ie  priest.  Louis  XVI.  had  in  the  Abbe  de  Finnont  a 
secret  friend,  placed  between  heaven  and  earth ;  he  con- 
lulted  him  on  difficult  occasions,  and  reserved  them  for  the 
extremity  c^  his  iate. 

XIIL 

Wednesday,  tbe  20th  of  January,  at  nightfall,  a  Mranger 
mocked  at  the  door  of  the  obscure  retreat  where  the  poor 
priest  concealed  himself,  and  ordered  him  to  follow  him  to 
the  ministerial  council.  On  his  arrival  at  tbe  Tuileries,  M. 
de  Firmoot  was  cond acted- into  a  cabinet,  where  tbe  min- 
ist«s  were  deliberating  upon  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
which  tbe  Convention  had  referred  to  them.  (}arat,  a  sen- 
sible philosopher,  Lebnin,  a  cold  diplomatist,  and  Roland, 
a  clement  republican,  who  in  the  king  conld  not  help  lov- 
ing the  man,  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  saved  their 
hearts,  their  names,  and  their  memories  from  the  Banister 
missioD  their  deadoy  imposed  on  them.     But  it  was  too  late 
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— Klependent  on  the  OirondiaM,  hostages  of  the  Jacobina 
In  the  miniatrv — they  must  execute  it  or  perish.  Their 
&ces,  their  agitation,  and  their  stupor  revealed  the  faornn 
of  their  situation,  which  they  strove  to  conceal  from  them- 
selves by  pity  and  respect.  They  rose  and  surrouiided  the 
priest,  expressed  their  adniiration  at  his  courage,  and  pro- 
tected his  mission.  G«rac  ccmveyed  the  priest  in  bis  car- 
riage to  the  Temple,  and  white  on  theirway  thither  the  mia- 
isler  of  the  Ceuvention  poured  forth  his  desfiair  into  the 
ear  of  the  minister  of  Heaven.  "  Good  God  !"  exclaimed 
he,  "  vrith  what  a  terrible  mission  am  1  charged  !  What  a 
man,"  coutinaed  be,  speaking  of  Louis  XVL  j  "  what  res- 
ignation, what  courage  !  No,  nature  could  never  trive 
snch  force  ;  there  must  be  something  superhuman."  The 
prioBt  remained  silent,  lest  lie  should  (^eod  the  minister  or 
disavow  his  own  fiiith.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  until  they 
arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  Temple,  which  opened  at  the 
name  of  Garat.  After  entering  a  room  filled  with  armed 
men,  they  entered  a  larger  apartment ;  the  arched  roof, 
the  broken  oroamoDts  of  the  architecture,  and  the  steps  of 
an  altar  which  had  been  thrown  down,  disclosed  an  antique 
chapel,  long  since  profaned.  Twelve  commissionen  of  the 
Commune  sat  in  this  chapel ;  their  features  and  language, 
and  the  total  want  of  sensibility,  and  even  decency,  before 
death,  which  characterized  these  men,-  revealed  in  them 
that  brutal  nature,  which  is  incapable  of  respecting  any 
diing  in  an  enemy,  even  the  lost  agony  and  death ;  one  or 
two  only,  younger  than  the  rest,  exchanged  glances  of  in- 
telligence with  the  priest.  The  minister  entered  the  king's 
apartment  white  the  abb4  was  being  searched,  and  ho  was 
then  conducted  to  the  king's  presence.  The  instant  the 
king  perceived  him  he  led  him  to  his  chamber,  in  order 
that  he  mi^t  enjoy,  without  witnesses,  the  presenee  of  the 
man  for  whom  he  so  ardently  wished.  The  priest  fell  at 
the  king's  feA  and  burst  into  tears,  nor  could  the  latter  re- 
.frain  from  weeping.  "  Pardon  me,"  said  be,  to  the  vener- 
able ecclesiastic,  as  he  raised  him,  "  this  momentary  weak- 
ness; I  have  so  long  lived  among  my  enemies  that  halnt 
-has  rendered  me  indiSerent  to  their  hatred,  and  my  heart 
has  been  closed  iwainat  all  sentiments  of  tendemeos  ;  but 
the  sight  of  a  iaiUiful  friend  restores  me  my  sensibility, 
which  I  believed  dead,  and  moves  me  to  tears  in  spte  of 
myself,"  He  then  retired  with  him  into  the  little  turret, 
which  served  him  fi»r  a  study.    A  table,  two  chain,  a  small 
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earthenware  BtOT«,  a  few  books,  and  an  itory  crucifix  were 
the  vrhole  of  the  faraiture.  The  king  gave  M.  Edgeworth 
a  chair,  and  sat  down  oppoeite  him.  "I  am  now  arrived," 
said  he,  "  at  the  great  and  sole  consideration  which  muat 
occupy  me  in  life — to  quit  it  pure  or  pardoned  in  the  sight 
of  God,  in  order  to  prepare  ti  better  one  for  me  and  mine." 
With  these  words  be  drew  from  his  breast  a  paper,  and 
broke  the  seals ;  it  was  his  will,  and  he  read  it  twice  over, 
ill  order  that  not  one  word  might  escape  the  servant  of 
GtHl,  whom  he  recognized  as  his  judge.  The  king  seem- 
ed to  fear  that  in  the  very  terms  in  which  he  bequeathed 
his  pardon  to  the  wturld  some  reproach  or  expression  of 
resentment  might  escape  him,  and  involuntarily  deprive 
bis  fsrewell  of  some  portion  of  its  softness  and  dignity. 
His  voice  &1tered  only  at  and  where  he  spoke  of  the  queen, 
his  sister,  and  his  children.  It  was  evident  that  his  sensi- 
bility was  concentrated  in  his  family,  and  that  ha  lived  and 
suffered  in  them  alone. 

A  calm  and  long  conreraation  on  the  events  of  the  last 
few  months,  and  of  which  the  king  was  totally  ignorant, 
followed  the  reading  of  hia  will.  He  inquired  &er  the 
fate  of  several  of  his  friends,  lamenting  their  sufferings, 
and  rejoicing  at  their  flight  and  safety ;  speaking  of  all,  not 
with  the  indifference  of  a  man  who  is  quitting  his  country 
forever,  but  with  all  the  interest  and  curiosity  of  a  traveler 
who,  afier  a  long  absence,  inquires  after  all  those  whom  be 
has  loved.  Although  the  clock  already  atruek  the  hours 
of  night,  and  his  life  now  only  could  be  counted  by  hours, 
he  yet  retarded  the  moment  for  occupying  himself  in  those 

Eious  exercises  for  which  he  had  summoned  the  confessor, 
[e  was  to  have  at  seven  o'clock  a  last  interview  with  his 
family,  and  the  approach  of  this  moment,  which  he  so  much 
desired  and  dreaded,  agitated  him  a  thousand  times  more 
than  the  thoughts  of  the  scaffold.  He  was  unwilling  that 
this  last  agony  of  his  life  should  disturb  the  calni  solem- 
nity of  fais  preparation  for  death,  or  that  tears  should  mio- 
51e  with  his  blood  in  the  sacrifice  of  himself  he  would  so 
lortly  cdertoGod  and  men. 

XIV. 

The  queen  and  princesses  had,  however,  learned  during 
the  day  the  refusal  of  the  respit,  and  the  order  for  the  ex- 
ecution within  fonr-and-twenty  hours,  by  the  public  oriera. 
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who  bawled  the  Muteoce  through  every  street  ia  Paris.  All 
hope  was  now  extinguiahed,  and  all  their  anxiety  was  now 
confined  to  one  doubt — would  the  king  die  without  having 
seen,  embraced,  and  blessed  them  1  One  last  outbreak  of 
(eodemess,  one  last  embrace,  ooe  last  word  and  look  to 
treasure  up — all  their  hopes,  desires,  and  supplications  were 
bounded  there.  Grouped,  siqce  the  moming,  in  silence  and 
tears  in  the  queen's  apartment,  they  only  learned  late  in 
the  evening  the  decree  of  ifae  Conven^on  permitting  them 
to  see  the  king.  This  was  a  joy  amid  all  their  despair,  and 
they  prepared  themselves  for  it  longbeforethe  time.  Press- 
ing round  the  door,  questioning  the  commissioaera  and  jail- 
ers, it  seemed  to  them  that  their  impatience  would  hasteo 
the  hours,  and  that  the  beating  of  their  hearts  would  force 
the  doors  to  open  sooner. 

XV. 

The  king,  though  in  appearsnce  more  calm,  was  im  real- 
ity no  less  agitated.  He  bad  never  had  but  one  affection 
— hia  wife  ;  one  friendship — his  sister ;  one  joy  in  his  life 
— bis  children.  These  teudemesses  distracted  and  chilled, 
ihougb  never  extinguished  on  the  throne,  had  been  warm- 
ed and  revivified  ia  his  heart  since  the  attacks  of  adversity, 
and  more  than  ever  since  his  captivity.  One  idea  troubled 
this  interview  beforehand — the  idea  that  this  last  interview, 
in  which  nature  would  vent  itself  with  the  freedom  of  de- 
spair and  the  abandon  of  tenderness,  would  be  watched 
l^  the  jailers;  that  the  moat  secret  emotions  of  the  hns* 
band,  wife,  mother,  sister,  father,  daughter,  and  son,  would 
be  counted,  and  perhaps  incriminated  by  their  enemies. 
The  king  availed  himself  of  the  terms  of  the  decree  of  the 
Convention,  to  demand  that  the  interview  should  lake  place 
in  private.  The  commissioners,  responsible  to  the  Com- 
mune, and  who  at  the  same  time  did  not  venture  openly  to 
disobey  the  Convention,  deliberated  huw  they  could  recon- 
cile the.  ioteidions  of  ihe  decree  with  the  rigor  of  the  law, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  this  interview  should  take  place  in 
the  lalle  i  manger,  which  opened  by  a  glass  door  into  the 
commigaioner's  apaitmeut,  who  could  thus  still  watch  the 
king,  and  by  this  means,  though  their  gestures  and  tears 
would  be  profaned  by  the  presence  of  strangers,  their  worda 
at  least  would  be  unheard.  The  king,  a  short  time  before 
the  hour  qipoiated  ibr  the  interview,  left  hia  confessor  in 
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tbe  tuiret,  descended  into  the  talU  tl  manger,  to  prepare  it 
for  this  laat  farewell.  "  Bring  some  water  and  a  glass," 
fiaid  he  to  his  attendant.  A  carafe  of  iced  water  stood  on 
the  table.  CI6ry  pointed  to  it.  "  Bring  some  water  which 
is  not  iced,"  Eaid  the  king;  "  if  the  queen  drank  that,  it 
might  be  injurioua  to  her." 

The  door  at  last  opened.  The  queen,  leading  her  Eon  by 
the  hand,  threw  herself  into  hia  arms,  and  strove  to  lead 
him  to  her  chamber.  "  No,  no,"  whispered  the  king,  clasp- 
ing hia  wife  to  his  heart  j  "  I  can  only  see  you  hero." 

Madame  Elizabeth  followed  with  the  princess  royal ;  and 
Clery  closed  the  door  after  them.  The  king  gently  forced 
the  queen  to  seat  herself  on  his  right  and  his  sister  on  his 
letl,  and  lie  then  gat  down  between  them,  so  close  that  their 
arras  encircled  his  neck,  and  their  heads  rested  on  hia  breast. 
The  princess  royal,  her  long  hair  hanging  disheveled  over 
her  shoulders,  laid  her  head  in  hia  lap,  and  the  dauphin  was 
seated  on  his  father's  knee,  and  faad  one  arm  round  his  neck. 

These  five  persona  thus  grouped,  their  faces  hidden  on 
the  king's  breast,  formed  in  the  eyes  of  the  apectators  one 
mass  of  heads — of  members,  from  whence  eacaped,  in  ca- 
reasea  and  murmurs  of  anguish,  the  deap^r  of  these  five 
souls,  joined  in  one,  to  burat  forth  and  die,  iu  a  single  em- 


XVI. 

More  than  half  an  hour  elapsed  without  a  single  word 
being  spoken  ;  it  was  a  lamentation  in  which  these  voices 
of  father,  wife,  aisier,  and  children  were  lost  in  the  general 
sorrow,  and  at  intervals  burst  forth  into  cries  so  shrill,  so 
agonizing,  that  they  penetrated  through  tbe  walls  of  the 
■remple,  and  were  heard  in  the  adjacent  quartiert.  At 
length  physical  weaknesa  cauaed  them  to  cease,  tears  dried 
on  their  eyea,  and  a  conversation  in  whispers,  inten'upted 
by  kisses  and  embraces,  lasted  for  two  hours.  »No  one 
overheai'd  these  confidences  of  a  dying  m^i  to  the  survi- 
vors ;  the  tomb  swallowed  them  up  in  a  few  mouths.  The 
princess  royal  alone  guarded  the  traces  in  her  memory, 
and  revealed  in  after  years  what  confidence,  policy,  and 
death  can  reveal,  of  the  tenderness  of  a  father,  the  consci- 
ence of  a  dying  man,  and  the  secret  inatructions  of  a  king. 
Mutual,  recital  of  their  thoughts  during  their  separation, 
lapaated  recomoieDdationa  of  sacrificing  all  vengeance  ta 
vol..  II. — Q 
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Ood,  if  ever  Hiti  fickleness  of  tbe  people,  whicb  is  the  fbp 
tune  of  kings,  shouIJ  place  his  enemies  in  their  power,  su- 
pernatural Hoarings  of  the  rnioil  of  Louia  XVI.  to  beaten, 
sudden  outbreaks  of  tenderness  at  the  sigbt  of  those  be- 
loTSd  beings  whose  arms  seemed  to  enfold  and  detain  bim 
on  earth,  vague  hopes  exaggerated  by  a  pious  fraud  to  al- 
leviate tbe  sorrow  of  tbe  queen,  resignation  to  tbe  will  of 
Ood,  sublime  prayers  that  hie  life  should  not  cost  tbe  n&- 
ti(in  one  drop  of  blood,  lessons  rather  Christian  than  royal, 
given  and  repeated  to  bia  son — all  this,  mingled  with  kiss- 
es, tears,  emoraces,  prayers,  and  more  secrat  and  tender 
advice  whispered  in  the  queen's  ear,  occupied  tbe  two 
hours  of  this  melancholy  interview.  Nothing  could  be 
beard  but  a  confused  and  gentle  murmur.  The  commis- 
sioners cast  a  furtive  glance  from  time  to  time  through  the 
glass  door,  as  though  to  warn  the  king  that  time  was  rap- 
idly wearing  away. 

When  at  last  they  had  given  vent  to  their  tenderness 
and  tears,  the  king  rose,  clasped  them  all  in  a  lung  em- 
brace. The  queen  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  entreated 
9  if!*h  to  permit  them  to  remain  with  him  through  the  night : 
*  t-'^e,  however,  he  refused,  through  tenderness  for  tbem,  al- 
leging, in  excuse,  tbe  necessity  of  a  few  hours'  tranquillity 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  morrow  j  hut  he  promisied  hie 
family  to  have  them  summoned  tbe  next  morning  at  eight, 
"  Why  not  at  seven  1"  said  the  qiieen.  "Well,  then,  at 
seven,"  replied  the  king.  "  You  promise  us  1"  cried  tbey 
al).  "  Yes,  I  promise  you,"  repeated  the  king.  The  queen, 
as  she  crossed  the  antechamber,  hung  round  tbe  King's 
neck  ;  the  princess  royal  and  Madame  Elizabeth  encircled 
him  with  their  arms,  while  the  dauphin,  holding  a  hand  of 
his  father  and  mother,  gazed  earnestly  at  the  former.  As 
they  approached  tbe  stair-case,  their  cries  redoubled ;  at 
last  the  king  retreated  a  few  paces,  and  stretching  out  his 
arms  to  the  queen,  "  Adieu — adieu,"  cried  he,  with  a  ges- 
ture and  a  voice  which  revealed  at  once  a  whole  past  life 
of  tenderness,  a  present  of  anguish,  a  future  of  eternal  sep- 
aration, but  in  which  could  be  distinguished  an  accent  nf 
aerenity,  hope,  and  religious  joy,  which  seemed  to  indicate 
tbe  vague,  yet  confident  hope  of  a  reunion  in  a  better  world. 

At  this  adieu  the,  princess  royal  fainted  at  her  father's 
feet.  Her  mother,  aunt,  and  C16ry  raised  and  carried  her 
to  tbe  stun,  while  the  king  covered  bis  face  with  hia 
hands,   and  taming    on   the  threshold   of  his   chamber. 
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'  Adieu,''  Clio.!  he,  in  a  broken  voice,  ob  he  dosed  the 
door,  and  hdoi^.ied  to  the  turret,  where  the  priest  awaited 
him.     The  Bgui.y  of  royalty  was  over. 

XVII. 

The  king,  exhautited,  sat  down  on  a  chair,  and  retoatned 
for  a  long  time  unaole  to  utter  a  word.  "  Ah  1  monsieur," 
he  said,  at  length,  to  the  Abbe  Edgeworth,. "  what  an  in- 
terview I  have  had  !  Why  do  I  love  so  fondly  %  Alas  I" 
he  added,  after  a  pause,  "  and  why  am  I  bo  fondly  loved  1 
But  we  have  gow  done  wiifa  time,"  he  added,  in  a  firm 
lone  !  "  let  us  occupy  ourselves  with  eternity." 

A.t  this  moment  Clery  entered,  and  begged  the  king  to 
take  some  relreshm^nt.  Louia  at  firat  refused ;  then,  re- 
flecting that  he  would  want  all  his  strength,  in  order  to 
contend  manfully  against  the  preparation  and  sight  of  his 
punishment,  he  ate  for  about  five  minutes,  standing  up  and 
taking  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  little  wine,  like  a  traveler 
who  does  not  sit  down  on  his  way.  The  priest,  who  kne^t^ 
the  faith  whichLouis  hadin  theboly  mysteries  of  Christian- 
ity, inquired  of  him  if  it  would  be  any  consolation  to  him  to 
have  them  celebrated  the  following  morning  before  day- 
break, and  to  receive  from  his  hand  Ood  made  man  to  suf- 
fer with  us,  and  transformed  into  bread  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  souls  t  The  king,  deprived  for  a  Inn^  time  of  the 
power  of  attending  the  sacred  ceremonies,  a  pious  habit  of 
^e  princes  of  his  race,  was  surprised  and  oveijoyed  at  the 
idea.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  Qod  of  Calvary  had  come 
to  visit  him  in  his  dungeon  at  his  last  hour,  like  a  friend 
who  comes  to  meet  a  fnend.  He  hnd  despaired  of  obtain 
ing  this  favor  from  the  harshness  and  impiety  of  the  Com 

The  priest,  encouraged  bythe  marks  of  respect  which 
Garat  had  given  to  his  mission,  was  more  hopeful.  He 
went  down  to  the  council-chamber,  and  demanded  leave 
and  the  means  to  perform  the  holy  ceremony  in  the  cham- 
ber of  the  king;  These  were  the  host,  the  wine,  the  sa 
cred  books,  a  chalice,  and  the  priestly  garments.  The 
commissaries,  indecisive,  fearing  on  the  one  hand  to  refuse 
this  last  consolation  in  the  last  hours  of  a  condemned  man ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  accused  o{  Jimatieitm,  by  al- 
lowing, under  their  very  eyes,  the  rites  of  a  repudiated 
worship-deliberated  for  a  long  time  in  a  low  voice.    "  Who 
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will  aunre  ub,"  Mid  one  of  tbeee  men  to  the  eccleslaatic, 
"  that  you  will  not  poisoo  the  criminal  with  the  Tery  host 
which  you  present  to  him  as  the  body  of  hie  God  t  Would 
that  be  the  first  time  that  kings  hare  been  poisoned  with 
the  bread  of  life  V  The  confessor  remoTed  every  shadow 
of  suspicion  by  requesting  them  to  supply  with  their  own 
hands  the  wine,  Hxa  host,  the  vasea,  and  the  ornaments  of 
the  altar,  and  then  returned  to  uinounce  the  glad  tidings 
to  the  king. 

IVIII. 

The  prince  felt  this  last  bappiness  as  the'first  ray  of  im- 
mortality. He  collected  bis  ideas,  fell  on  bis  knees,  re- 
called before  God  the  acts,  thoughts,  and  intentions  of  his 
whole  life— and  while  yet  living— -not  before  posterity,  nor 
before  men,  but  before  the  eye  of  God,  sought  that  judg- 
ment which  the  kings  of  Sgypt  only  underwent  in  the 
grave.  This  examination  of  his  conscience,  this  self'accu- 
eation,  lasted  until  the  night  was  far  advanced.  The  judg- 
ment of  God,  always  mingled  v»ith  pardon,  is  iiot  ihejudg- 
ment  of  men.  The  king  arose,  if  not  innocent,  at  least  ab- 
solved. The  priest,  who  in  the  Christiui  confesaion  inflicts 
K  voluntary  punishment  on  faults,  made,  as  an  expiation 
for  his  penitent,  the  Feligioue  acceptance  of  the  death  he 
was  about  to  undergo,  aod  the  sacrifice  of  hie  blood  an 
atonement  which  washed  from  the  throne  all  the  errors  of  his 
race.  He  promised  the  king  to  administer  to  him  next 
morning  the  Holy  Communion,  as  a  token  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  hope— ^he  body  of  Christ  crucified.  That  feeling 
of  purification  of  soul  which  the  Christian  experiences  after 
confesaion  had  calmed  the  mind  of  the  king.  His  careful 
research  into  the  feelings  of  his  life  had  distracted  his 
thoughts  from  the  present  hour.  His  reign  was  more  ir- 
reproachable in  his  conscience  than  in  history :  even  in 
his  faults  be  traced  his  good  intentions.  Feeling  him- 
self pure  before  Cled,  he  judged  himself  innocent  before 
men.  He  relied  on  the  acquittal  of  posterity  as  he  did  cm 
the  pardon  of  God. 

XIX 

The  night  had  half  past  away.  The  sentenced  man  laid 
down  and  slept  a  sleep  as  profound,  as  calsB,  as  though 
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this  night  were  to  he  followed  by  a  next  day  t  The  priest 
passed  the  hours  in  prayer  in  Clery's  chamber,  separated 
from  the  king's  only  by  a  wooden  partition.  They  heard 
the  regular  and  peacefal  breathing  of  the  sleeping  king, 
which  attested  the  deepness  of  his  slumber,  and  the  regu- 
larity of  the  beatings  of  his  hestt,  like  those  of  a  clock 
about  to  stop.  At  five  o'clock  it  was  requisite  to  awaken 
him.  "  Has  it  struck  five  V  he  inquired  of  Cl^ry,  ■'  Not 
yet  by  the  clock  of  the  tower,"  replied  Clery;  "but  several 
of  the  clocks  of  the  eity  have  struck."  "  I  have  slept 
soundly,"  remarked  the  king:  "  I  was  tnoch  fatigued  yes- 
terday." CMry  lighted  the  fire,  and  assisted  his  master  to 
dress.  He  raised  the  aliar  in  tbe  middle  of  the  chamber, 
and  the  priest  performed  the  holy  saciifice.  The  king  on 
his  knees,  with  a  hook  of  prayers  in  his  hand,  gave  undi- 
vided attention  to  all  the  signification  and  words  of  ibis 
ceremony,  in  which  the  priest  comtnoniorated  the  liBI  sup- 
per, the  agony,  deflth,  resurrection,  and  tranaubetantiation 
of  Christ,  otfering  himself  as  a  victim  to  his  Father,  and 
giving  himself  as  an  ailment  to  his  hrethen.  He  received 
the  K)6y  of  Christ  under  the  symbol  of  ths  consecrated 
bread.  He  felt  himself  fortified  against  death,  and  be- 
lieved that  he  now  possessed  in  his  heart  the  divine  as- 
surance of  another  life.  After  maas,  while  the  prien  was 
disrobing,  the  king  went  alone  into  the  little  tower  in  order 
to  collect  himself.  C16ry  followed  hino,  and  on  h\a  knees 
rdqoested  his  blessing.  Louis  XVi.  gave  it  to  him,  and 
desired  him  tt)  convey  it  In  his  nsrae  to  all  who  were  at>- 
tacbed  to  him,  and,  especially,  to  those  of  his  guardians, 
who,  like  Turgy,  bad  had  pity  on  his  captivity  and  to&en- 
ed  its  rigors  ;  then,  leading  him  into-tbe  recess  of  tbe  wirv- 
dow,  be  gave  him,  unseen,  a  seal,  which  he  detached  ftom 
his  watch,  a.  small  parcel,  which  he  took  from  his  bosom, 
and  his  wedding-ring,  which  he  removed  from  his  finger. 

"After  my  death,"  be  said,  "yon  will  give  this  seal  to 
my  son — this  ring  to  the  queen,  Tell  her  that  I  resign  it 
with  pain  in  order  that  it  be  not  profaned  vrith  my  body  i 
This  small  parcel  contains  locks  of  hair  of  all  my  family : 
that  yon  will  give  her.  Say  to  the  qneen,  nfy  dear  chil- 
dren, and  my  ebter,  that  I  bad  promised  to  see  ihero  this 
morning,  but  that  I  desired  to  spare  them  tbe  agony  of  such 
a  bitter  separation  twice  over.  How  much  it  has  cost  me 
to  depart  without  receivliig  dieir  last  embrace»t"  Sobs 
impeded  bia  utterance.    "I  ebargs  yon," he  added,  in  ■ 
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tone  of  t«nd«rneea  wticb  nearly  choked  bis  words,  "to 
ooDvey  to  them  my  laat  farewell !"  Cl^ry  retired,  ove^ 
cume  with  tears. 

A  moment  after,  the  king  left  his  cabiDet  and  asked  for 
a  pair  of  BciBsora,  in  order  that  his  sei'vant  might  cut  off  his 
hair,  the  only  legacy  be  could  leave  bis  family.  Cl^nr  en- 
treated to  be  allowed  to  accompany  his  master,  in  order  to 
undress  bim  on  the  acafibld,  that  the  band  of  a  faithful  ser- 
vant might  replace  that  of  tfae  brutal  executioner  in  tbis 
last  office.  "The  executioner  is  good  enou^  for  bim," 
replied  one  of  the  commissaries. 

Tfae  king  again  withdravr. 

His  confessor,  on  entering  the  tower,  found  bim  warm- 
ing himself  near  the  store,  appearing  to  refiectwith  sad  joy 
on  tbe  termination  which  had  at  length  arrived  to  his  suffer- 
ings. "  Mod  Dieu  !"  be  exclaimed,  "  how  happy  I  am  that 
I  maintained  my  futb  on  the  throne  1  Where  should  1  be 
to-day  but  for  this  hope  t  Yes ;  there  is  on  high  a  Judge 
incorruptible,  who  will  award  to  me  that  measure  of  justice 
which  men  refuse  to  me  here  below !" 

Tbe  day  began  to  dawn  in  the  tower,  through  tbe  ir«m 
bars  and  planks  which  obstructed  the  light  of  heaven. 
There  were  distinctly  heard  the  noise  of  the  drums  beating 
in  all  quarters,  the  rappel  for  the  citizens  to  get  under  arms, 
the  trampUng  of  the  horses  of  tbe  gaudarmerie,  tbe  rolling 
of  tbe  wheels  of  cannons  and  tumbrils,  which  were  arriving 
U  their  stations  in  tbe  courts  of  tbe  Temple.  Tbe  king 
listened  to  these  sounds  with  indifference,  as  he  explained 
them-to  bis  confessor,  "It  is,  in  all  probability,  the  national 
guard  assembling,"  be  said,  at  tbe  first  noises.  A  few  mo- 
ments afterward  they  heard  the  baropling  of  a  numerous 
body  of  horse  on  the  pavement  at  tbe  foot  of  tbe  tower,  and 
the  voices  of  the  officers  as  they  arranged  them  in  order. 
"  Here  they  come,"  be  exclaimed  ;  and  be  said  so  without 
impatience  or  fear,  like  a  man  who  arrives  first  at  a  ren- 
dezvous, and  is  kept  waiting.  And  he  waited  long.  For 
nearly  two  hours  they  came  knocking  at  the  door  of  his 
ehamber  under  various  pretexts,  and  at  each  summons  the 
confessor  believed  it  tbe  final  order.     The  king  rose  with- 
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innad  men  on  the  stair-eaao,  and  the  doon  were  suddenly 
opened.     Santerre  appaared,  auead«d  by  twelve  muoici- 

Eals,  and  with  ten  gendannea,  whom  he  arranged  in  two 
nea  in  the  apartment.  The  king  opened  the  door  of  hia 
cabinet,  and  said,  in  a  firm  voice,  and  with  an  imperious 
gesture  to  Santerre,  "  Tou  are  come  for  me:  I  will  be  with 
you  in  an  instant :  await  me  there."  He  pointed  with  hia 
finger  to  the  threshold  of  the  chamber,  closed^  the  door, 
and  knelt  once  more  at  the  priest's  knees.  "All  is  consum- 
mated, my  father,"  he  said  :  "  give  me  your  blessing,  and 
pray  to  God  to  sustain  roe  to  the  end."  He  then  rose, 
opened  the  door,  advanced  with,  a  serene  air,  the  msjesty 
of  death  on  his  brow  and  in  hia  looks,  and  placed  himself 
between  the  double  row  of  ^ndaimes.  He  held  a  folded 
paper  in  his  hand  ;  it  was  his  last  will  and  testament.  He 
addressed  himself  to  the  municipal  guard  in  front  of  him, 
Baying,  "  I  beg  of  you  transmit  this  paper  to  the  queen  I". . . 
A  look  of  astonishment  at  tbia  word  un  the  republican  coun- 
tenances made  him  recollect  that  he  had  mistaken  the  word ; 
— "  to  my  wife,"  he  said,  recovering  himself.     The  manicl' 

ral  retreated,  saying  savagely,  "  That  is  no  aSair  of  mine; 
am  here  to  conduct  you  lo  the  scaffold," 
This  man  was  Jacques  Sous,  a  priest,  who  had  left  his 
order,  and  cast  off  all  feeling  with  his  frock.  "  True,",  said 
the  king  with  a  saddened  air ;  then  looking  at  all  the  suards, 
he  turned  to  the  one  whose  countenance  ezpreseeo  some 
tenderness  of  heart ;  his  name  was  Gobeau.  "  Transmit,  I 
pray  you,  this  paper  to  my  wife — read  it  if  you  will ;  these 
ishes  that  the  Commune  should  know."    The  munici- 


pal, with  the  assent  of  his  fiillows,  took  the  testament. 

GI6ry,  who  feared,  like  the  valet  of  Charles  I.,  that  his 
master,  shaking  with  cold,  might  seem  to  tremble  at  the 
sight  of  the  scaffold,  gave  him  his  cloak.  "  I  do  not  require 
it, '  said  the  king ;  "  give  mo  only^my  hat."  When  he  took 
it,  be  grasped  the  hand  of  his  faithful  servant,  and  squeezed 
it  as  a  token  of  intelligence  and  farewell;  then  turning  to 
Santerre,  and  Iqoking  at  him  full  in  the  face,  he  add,  with 
a  gesture  of  resolution,  and  in  a  tone  of  command,  "  Let  us 
go-" 

Santerre  and  his  troop  seemed  rather  to  follow  than  to 
escort  him.  The  king  descended  the  stair-case  of  the  tower 
with  a  firm  tread,  and  meeting  in  the  passage  the  turnkey 
Mathey,  who  had  been  disrespectful  to  him  over  night,  and 
whom  he  had  reproached  for  bis  impertiDence,  he  weut 
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toward  bim,  Bud  said,  with  a  kindly  look,  "  Mathej,  I  was 
somewhat  warm  with  yon  yesterday ;  oxcuse  me  for  tba 
sake  of  this  hour."  Mathey,  instead  of  replying,  pretended 
to  tarn  his  head  away,  and  retreatod,  as  thoug'h  contact 
with  the  dying  prince  had  been  contagious. 

As  he  crossed  the  first  court  on  foot,  the  king  turned  round 
twice  toward  the  tower,  easting  each  time  on  the  windonn 
of  the  queen's  apartments  a  look  in  which  his  whole  soul 
seemed  to  breathe  forth  its  mute  faraweil  to  all  so  dear  to 
him  that  he  left  in  the  prison. 

A  carriage  awaited  him  at  the  entrance  of  the  second 
court,  two  gendarmes  were  standing  by  the  steps;  one 
mounted  first,  and  seated  himself  in  the  front ;  tne  king 
then  got  in,  and  his  confessor  seated  himself  by  bis  side; 
the  second  gendarme  then  entered,  fastened  the  door,  and 
the  vehicle  moved  forward. 

Sixty  drums  were  beating  at  the  heads  of  the  horses — a 
moving  army  consisting  of  national  guards,  _/ed^M,  troops 
of  the  line,  cavalry,  gendarmerie,  and  artillery,  marched 
befbre,  behind,  and  on  each  side  of  the  carriage — all  Paris 
kept  in  their  houses.  An  order  of  the  day  of  the  Communs 
foroade  any  citizens  who  did  not  form  a  portion  of  the  armed 
militia  to  cross  the  street  which  led  to  the  Boulevards,  or  to 
show  themselves  at  the  windows  on  the  line  of  the  proces- 
sion. Even  the  markets  were  empty.  A  lowering  sky,  the 
weather  foggy  and  chill,  allowed  nothing  to  be  seen  from 
the  Place  de  la  Bastille  to  the  foot  of  the  scofibld — in  the 
Place  de  la  Bivolution — but  a  forest  of  bayonets  and  pikes 
dravrn  up  in  stationary  lines.  At  intervals,  this  double  row 
(^  steel  wasreinforcedby  detachments  of  infantry,  from  the 
camp  round  Paris,  with  their  knapsacks  on  their  backs,  and 
their  arms  loaded  as  on  a  day  of  battle.  Cannon  loaded 
with  grape,  matches  lighted,  guarded  the  main  streets  on 
the  line  of  road.  The  silence  of  the  city  was  as  great  in 
its  affright;  no  man  uttered  his  thought  to  his  neighbol. 
Even  countenances  were  inexpressive  beneath  the  took  of 
^ies,  and  something  mechanical  was  observable  in  th4 
faces,  motions,  and  ?aze  of  this  multitude.  It  might  havS 
been  said  that  Paris  had  abdicated  its  very  sou!  in  tremblins 
obedience.  The  kin?,  leaning  back  in  the  carriage,  ano 
covered  as  it  were  by  bayonets  and  ibe  drawn  Bworas  of  his 
escort,  was  scarcely  perceived.  He  wore  a  brown  coat, 
black  silk  breeches,  and  a  white  waistcoat  and  stockings ; 
Hie  hair  was  turned  up  beneath  his  hat.     The  Ooise  of  the 
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drums,  cannon,  and  horses,  and  the  presence  of  the  gen- 
darmes in  the  carriage  prevented  him  from  discoursing  with 
his  confeasor.  He  only  asked  the  Abbe  Edgeworth  to  lend 
him  his  breviary,  and  he  sought  with  his  finger  and  eye  the 
Psalms  whose  peculiar  structure  suited  hia  situation.  The 
sacred  songs,  uttered  in  broken  accents  by  his  lips,  and 
echoing  from  his  soul,  drew  his  eyes  from  the  horses  and 
the  sight  of  the  people  during  the  whole  progress  from 

Srison  to  death.  The  priest  prayed  beside  him.  The  gen- 
armes  in  the  carriage  wore  on  their  countenances  the 
expression  of  astonishment  and  admiration,  which  the  pious 
calmness  of  the  king  inspired.  Some  cries  of  pardon  were 
heai-d,  when  the  carriage  drove  away,  from  the  mob  assem- 
bled at  the  entrance  to  the  Rue  du  Temple,  but  died  away 
unechoed  in  the  throng,  and  the  general  repression  of  popu' 
lar  feeling.  No  insult,  lio  imprecation  arose  from  the  multi- 
tude. If  it  had  been  asked  ufeach  of  these  300,000  citizens, 
actors  Or  spectators  of  this  funeral  of  a  living  man,  "  Must 
this  man — one  against  all — diel"  Not  one  would  have  re- 
plied. Yea.  But  circumstances  were  so  combined  by  the 
misfortunes  and  pressure  of  the  times,  that  all  accomplished 
unhesitatingly  what,  isolated,  none  would  have  consented 
to.  The  multitude,  by  the  mutual  action  which  it  exercised 
on  itself,  prevented  ilself  from  yielding  to  its  sympathy  and 
horror — like  a  vault,  where  each  stone  by  itself  has  a  tend- 
ency to  give  way  and  drop,  but  where  all  remain  suBpended 
by  the  resistance  which  nressure  opposes  to  their  fait! 

XXI. 

•  At  the  confluence  of  the  numerous  streets  which  meet 
on  the  boulevard  between  the  portes  Saint  Denis  and 
Saint  Martin,  where  there  is  a  wide  space  aod  deep  descent, 
which  caused  the  horses  to  slacken  their  pace,  a  sudden  stir 
compelled  them  to  stop  for  an  instant.  Seven  or  eight 
young  persons  rushing  in  a  body  from  the  Rue  Beauregard, 
made  way  through  the  crowd,  breaking  the  line,  and  dashed 
toward  the  carriage,  sword  in  hand,  exclaiming,  "  Help 
those  who  would  save  the  king !"  Among  these  was  the 
Baron  de  Batz,  an  adventurerin  conspiracies,  and  hiB  sec- 
retary, Devaux.  Three  thousand  young  men,  secretly  en- 
rolled and  armed  for  this  coup  de  main,  were  to  respond  to 
this  signal,  and  afrerward  to  attempt  an  insurrection  inParie, 
supported  by  Dumouriez.    Concealed  in  the  city,  these  in- 
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trepid  conspirators,  seeing  that  no  one  followed  tbem,  made 
their  way  amid  tbe  Burprise  and  confusion  through  the  line 
of  tbe  iiatiouat  guard,  and  were  speedily  lost  in  the  neigh- 
boring streets.  A  detachmpcit  oi  gendarmerie  pursued  them, 
and,  overtaking  some,  tbey  paid  for  the  attempt  with  their 
lives. 

The  procession,  stopped  for  amoment,  resumed  its  march 
through  the  silent  and  impassive  populace  to  the  .opening 
of  the  Rue  Royale,  to  the  Place  de  la  Revolution.  There 
a  ray  of  the  winter's  sun,  which  penetrated  the  mist,  show- 
ed the  ||]ace  filled  by  100,000  beads,  the  regiments  of  the 
garrison  of  Paris  drawn  up  round  all  aides  of  the  scaffold, 
the  executioners,  awaiting  tbe  victim,  and  the  instrument 
of  death  prominent  dbove  the  mob,  with  its  beams  an^  posts 
painted  blood-color. 

It  was  the  guillotine !  This  machine,  invented  in  Italy 
and  imported  into  France  by  the  humanity  of  a  celebrated 
medical  man,  member  of  the  Conatitnent  Assembly,  named 
Guillntin,  had  been  substituted  for  the  atrocious  and  dis- 
graceful modes  nf  punishment  which  the  Revolution  desir- 
ed to  abolish.  It  had  the  great  recommendation,  in  the  eyea 
of  the  legislators  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  that  it  did 
not  shed  the  blood  of  men  by  tbe  hand  [and  frequently  un- 
der the  ill-directed  hand)  of  another  man,  but  committed 
murder  by  a  senseless  instrument,  as  insensible  as  wood, 
and  as  infallible  as  iron.  At  the  signal  of  tbe  executioner, 
the  blade  fell  by.  itself  This  ax,  whose  weight  wds  increas- 
ed a  hundred  fold  by  a  weight  fastened  beneath  tbe  scaf- 
fold, glided  down  between  two  grooves,  with  a  motion  at 
once  horizontal  and  perpendicular,  like  that  of  a  saw,  and 
severed  the  head  from  the  body  by  the  weight  of  its  fall, 
tnd  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  It  destroyed  pain  and 
time  in  the  infliction  of  death.  The  guillotine  on  this  day 
was  erected  in  the  center  of  the  Place  de  la  Revolution, 
before  the  great  alley  of  the  garden  of  the  Tuilertes,  in 
fece  and  as  if  in  derision  of  the  palace  of  kings,  very  near 
the  spot  where  the  sparkling  fountain  nearest  to  the  Seine 
seems  now  forever  washing  the  pavement. 

Since  the  break  of  day,  the  approaches  to  the  scaffold, 
the  Pmt  LouU  XVI.,  the  terraces  of  the  Tuileries,  the 
parapets  on  the  border  of  the  river,  the  roo&  of  the  houses 
in  the  Rue  Royale,  even  the  leafless  branches  of  trees'in 
tbe  Champs  Elys6es,  wore  filled  with  countless  numbers, 
who  awaited  the  event  amid  the  agitation,  the  tumult,  and 
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the  DoiBe  of  this  sirarcn  of  men,  as  if  the  crowd  could  not 
credit  tlie  punishment  of  a  king,  until  they  had  witnessed  it. 
The  places  immediately  around  the  scafibid  were  fillvd 
(thanks  to  the  influence  of  the  Commune,  and  the  conniv- 
ance of  cbe  commandants  of  the  troops)  hy  the  men  of 
blood  of  the  Cordeliers,  the  Jacobins,  and  the  days  of  Sep- 
tember, unscrupulous  and  pitiless  ruflisns.  Stationed  around 
the  scaffold,  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  republic,  they 
desired  the  punishment  should  ba  consununated  and  ap- 
plauded. 

At  the  approach  of  the  king's  carriage  a  solemn  silence 
came  over  the  whole  multitude,  including'  even  those  men. 
The  carriage  drew  up  a  few  paces  from  the  scafibid,  two 
hours  having  elapsed  since  it  1^  the  Temple. 

XXII. 

When  the  king  perceived  that  the  carriage  had  stopped, 
he  nuB^d  his  eyes  from  his  book,  and,  like  a  man  who  pauses 
for  an  instant  in  bis  reading,  leaned  toward  his  confessor, 
and  said  to  him,  in  a  low  tone,  "We  have  arrived,  I  think  1" 
The  priest's  reply  was  a  silent  but  significant  gesture.  One 
of  the  three  brothers  Samson,  the  executioners  of  Paris, 
opened  the  door.  The  geadarmes  got  out,  but  the  king, 
closing  the  door,  and  placing  his  right  hand  on  the  knee  of 
his  confessor  with  a  gesture  of  protection,  "  Crenttemen," 
he  said,  authoritatively,  to  the  BxecutioneTs,  gendarmes,  and 
officers  who  pressed  round  the  wheels,  "  I  rocommend  to 
your  care  this  gentleman  I  Take  care  that  he  be  not  in- 
sulted after  my  death.  I  charge  you  to  watch  over  him !" 
No  one  replied.  The  king  repeated  this  admonition  to  the 
executioners,  even  still  more  impressively.  One  of  them 
interrupted  him.  "  Yes,  yes,"  said  he,  with  a  simster  tone, 
"  make  your  mind  easy — we  will  take  care — lot  ua  alone." 
Louis  alighted  from  the  carriage.  Three  of  the  execution-  - 
era'  attendants  came  toward  him,  and  wished  to  undress 
him  St  the  scaffold  foot.  He  waved  them  off  with  majes- 
ty ;  took  off  himself  his  coat,  cravat,  and  turned  down  his 
^irt.  The  executioners  again  came  toward  him.  "  What 
do  you  desire  to  do  1"  he  murmured  indignantly.  "  Bind 
you,"  they  replied  j  and  they  took  his  hands  in  order  to 
&sten  them  with  cords.  "Bind  mel"  replied  the  king, 
with  a  tone  in  which  all  his  ancestral  blood  ravolted  at  the 
ignominy : "  No !  no !  I  will  never  consent  I  Do  your  buu< 
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new ;  bat  you  shall  not  bind  am.  Do  not  diink  of  aiieh  « 
thing."  The  execurionen  innBted,  raiMd  their  Toicee,  call- 
ed  for  help,  nnd  violence  most  haTe  ensued.  A  persoiial 
struggle  was  about  to  enllv  the  victim  at  tbe  foot  of  the 
BcafTold.  The  king,  out  of  respect  for  the  dignity  of  his 
death,  and  the  compt^re  of  his  last  thoughts,  looked  at 
tbe  priest  as  tboagh  to  ask  his  counsel.  "  Sire,"  said  the 
divine  counselor,  "  submit  unresiotingly  to  this  fresh  out- 
rage, as  tbe  last  feature  of  reeamblance  between  yourself 
and  tbe  God  wKo  is  about  to  become  your  recompense." 
The  king  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven  with  an  expreasion  in 
his  look  which  seemed  at  once  to  imply  resignation  and  ac- 
ceptance. "AsBurediy,"  be  said,  "  there  needed  nothing 
less  than  the  example  of  Ood  to  make  me  submit  to  such 
an  indignity."  And  immediately  turning  round,  he  ex- 
tended, of  his  own  accord,  bis  hands  toward  the  execu- 
tioners. "Do  as  you  will,"  he  sud:  "I  will  diink  the 
cup  to  the  dregs  1" 

Supported  by  the  priest,  he  ascended  the  steep  and  slip- 
pery steps  of  the  aeoffold.  The  action  of  his  body  appear- 
ed to  indicate  a  weakness  of  soul ;  but  on  reaching  the  last 
step  he  4]uitted  bis  coftfessor,  crossed  tbe  scaffold  with  a 
firm  tread,  looked  at  the  instrument  and  its  trenchant  blade, 
as  he  passed,  and  turning  suddenly,  be  faced  the  palace 
and  the  aide  where  the  greatest  body  of  tbe  populace-could 
see  and  bear  bim,  and,'  making  a  gesture  of  silence  to  the 
drummers,  they  obeyed  bim  mechanically.  "  People,"  said 
LouisXVL,  in  a  voice  that  sounded  &rin  the  distance,  and 
was  distinctly  heard  at  the  extremity  of  tbe  square,  "  Peo- 
ple, I  die  innocent  of  all  the  crimes  imputed  to  me  I  I 
pardon  the  authors  of  my  death,  and  pray  to  God  that  the 
blood  you  are  about  to  shed  may  not  &11  again  on  France!" 
He  would  have  proceeded ;  a  shudder  ran  through  tbe 
crawd.  The  priucipal  officer  of  the  staff  of  tbe  troops  of 
'the  camp  round  Patib,  BeatffrancAet  CtmU  d'Oyat,  son  of 
Louie  XV.  and  a  favoVite  named  Morphise,  ordered  the 
(inims  to  beat.  A  long  and  loud  roll  drowned  the  voice 
of  the  king  and  tbe  murmur  of  the  multitude.  The  con- 
demned man  filmed  slowly  to  the  guillotine,  and  surren- 
d<^red  himself  to  his  executioners.     At  the  moment  when 


they  fastened  him  to  the  piank,  he  cast  a  &rewe11  glance  o 
the  priest,  who  was  praying  on  his  knees  at  the  foot  of  the 
scaffold.  He  lived  and  was  in  full  possesaton  of  his  per 
fact  soul,  until  the  moment  when  it  was  returned  to  hi" 
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Creator  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  The  plank  Bunk, 
the  blade  glided,  the  head  fell. 

One  of  the  executioners,  taking  the  head  of  the  dead 
man  by  the  hair,  showed  it  to  the  people,  sprinkling  the 
sides'  of  the  scaffold  with  blood,  Fedirls  and  fanatic  re- 
publicans, mounting  on  the  planks,  dipped  the  points  of 
their  sabers,  and  the  lances  of  their  pikes  in  the  blood,  and 
waving  them  toward  heaTen,  shouted  Vive  !a  Ripubligve! 
The  horror  excited  by  this  act  stifiedthe  cry  that  rose  to 
the  lips  of  the  people,  and  the  shout  rather  resembled  one 
mighty  sob.  The  salvos  of  artillery  informed  the  distant 
faubourgs  that  royalty  was  immolated  in  the  pei-son  of  the 
king.     The  crowd  listened  in  silence. 

The  remains  of  Louis  XVI.  were  conveyed  in  a  cov- 
ered  tumbril  to  the  cemetery  of  the  Madelaine,  and  lime 
was  flung  in  the  grave  in  order  that  the  consumed  bones 
of  the  victim  <tf  the  Revolution  might  not  someday  become 
the  relics  of  royalty.  The  streets  were  empty.  Bodies  of 
axtaeijldlrh  overran  all  quarters  of  Paris,  annooncing  the 
death  of  the  tyrant,  and  singing  the  sanguinary  couplet  of 
the  Marteillaise.  No  enthusiasm  replied  to  tbem  j  the 
city  was  mute.  The  people  did  not  confound  a  punish- 
ment with  a  victory.  Consternation  had  entered  the  homes 
of  the  citizens  with  liberty.  The  body  of  the  king  had 
not  grown  cokt  on  the  scaffold  before  the  people  doubted 
of  the  act  they  had  just  accomplished,  and  ashed  of  each 
dther,  with  anxiety  bordering  on  remorse,  whether  the 
blood  which  bad  just  been  poured  forth  was  a  stain  on  the 
glory  of  France,  or  the  seal  of  lihertjr  %  The  consciences 
of  the  republicans  themselves  were  disturbed  at  the  blight 
of  this  scaffold.  The  king's  death  left  a  problem  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  nation. 

xxin. 

Fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  that  event,  yet  this  prob- 
lem still  agitates  the  conscience  of  the  human  race,  and 
even  divides  faistory  into  two  parties.  Crime  or  stoicism, 
according  to  the  light  in  which  we  place  ourselves  to  view 
.  it — this  act  is  in  the  opinion  of  some  a  parricide ;  in  that 
of  others,  it  is  an  act  of  jastice  that  liberty  heroically  per- 
formed on  her  own  behalf;  a  political  act,  which  wrote  the 
rights  of  the  people  in  the  blood  of  kings,  which  must  in- 
evitably render  royalty  and  France  irreconcilable ;    and 
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which,  leaving  France  no  altemstive,  save  that  of  Bufiei^ 
ing  the  vengeance  of  despots,  or  nf  conquering  them,  coa- 
demned  the  nation  to  victory  by  the  enormity  nf  the  out- 
rage, and.  the  impOHsibihty  of  pardon.  Ab  for  ua,  who  owe 
justice  and  pity  to  the  victim,  but  equally  justice  to  the 
judges,  we  ask  ourselves,  on  terminating  this  melancholy 
recital,  whom  we  should  accuse  or  absolve — the  king,  bis 
judges,  the  nation,  or  destiny.  And  if  we  can  remain  ira- 
partial  when  moved  by  pity,,  we  ask  ourselves,  in  these 
terms,  the  redoubtable  question  which  makes  history  hesi- 
tate, justice  doubt,  and  humanity  ti^emble. 

Had  the  nation  the  right  of  judging  Louis  -XVI,  as  a 
regular  and  legal  tribunal  1  No  ;  for  a  judge  must  bo  im- 
partial and  disinterested,  and  the  nation  was  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.  In  this  terrible  hut  unavoidable  con- 
flict between  royalty  and  liberty,  lor  the  emancipation  or 
tbralldom  of  the  citizens,  Louis  XVI.  personified  the  throne, 
and  the  nation  liberty.  It  was  not  their  fault,  but  their 
nature  ;  and  between  theqe  two  adversaries,  the  king  and 
the  people — of  whom  the  one  sought  instinctively  to  retain, 
and  the  other  to  wrest  from  it,  the  rights  of  the  nation — 
there  could  he  no  other  tribunal  than  the  combat,  no  other 
judge  than  victory.  We  do  not  pretetid  to  assert  by  these 
words  that  there  was  not  above  these  two  parties  a  moral- 
ity of  cause  and  actions,  that  judges  victory  itself.  This 
justice  never  perishes  in  the  eclipse  of  the  laws  and  the  ruin 
of  empires,  only  it  lacks  a  tribunal  before  which  it  can  le- 
gally cite  men.  It  is  the  justice  of  state— that  justice 
which  has  neither  appointed  judges  nor  written  laws,  but 
whicb  pronounces  its  sentences  conscientiously,  and  whose 
code  is  equity.  Louis  XVI,  could  only  be  judged  in  poli- 
cy and  equity  by  a  state  trial.  Had  the  nation  the  right  of 
thus  trying  him,  is  to  ask  if  she  had  the  right  to  combat 
and  conquer  j  if  despotism  is  inviolable,  liberty  but  revolt ; 
if  there  is  not  justice  on  earth  save  for  kings,  naught  fbi 
the  people  but  to  serve  and  obey.  The  very  doubt  is  as 
impiety  toward  liberty. 

The  nation,  possessing  in  itself  that  inalienable  sov 
ereignty  which  lies  in  the  reason,  the  tight,  and  the  will  of 
every  citizen,  had  doubtless  the  power  of  modifying  the 
external  forms  of  the  sovereignty,  of  leveling  the  anstocr 
racy,  dispossessing  the  church,  and  of  abasing  or  even  an- 
nihilating the  throne,  in  order  to  reign  herself  by  her  mag- 
istrates,   .Thus  from  the  moment  the  nation  had  the  right 
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of  freeing  berse)^  she  had  the  right  of  securing  and  oonsol- 
idatiiig  the  results  of  her  victoi-y.  If,  then,  Louis  XVI.,  a 
king  too  recently  deptnved  of  the  supreme  power,  to  whom, 
all  reslitution.of  it  to  the  people  Beemed  an  abdication — a 
king,  ill  contented  with  the  share  of  power  left  him,  desir- 
ous of  regaining  the  rest,  afisailed  on  one  side  by  an  usurp- 
ing assembly,  on  the  other  by  an  alarmed  queen,  a  bu- 
tniliated  nobility,  a  clergy  who.  asserted.  jH^eaven  was  on 
his  side,  an  implacable  etnigTation,  brothers  who  roused 
all  Europe  in  his  name  against  the  Revolution — Louis 
XVL,  as  htng,  appeared  to  the  people  a  living  conspiracy 
against  liberty — if  the  nation  suspected  him  of  regretting 
le  supreme  control,  of  placing  impediments  in  tbo  way  of 
le  new  constitution  in  order  to  profit  by  its  &U,  of  spread- 
ig  snarea  for  liberty,  of  rejoicing  in  anarchy,  of  disarm' 
ig  the  country,  of  corresponding  with  ber  enemies— 'the 
nation  had  the  right  of  citing  him  to  the  bar  of  bts  coun- 
try, and  of  deposing  him  in  the  name  cf  the 'dictatorship 
and  public  safety.  If  the  nation  bad  not  pneaessed  tbis 
right,  the  right  of  betraying  the  people  with  impunity 
would  have  been  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  new  con* 
stitution  granted  by  the  king. 


XXIV. 

We  have  just  seen  that  no  written  law  could  be  applied 
to  the  king;  and  that  his  judges  being  bis  eitemies,  his  aeo- 
tence  could  not  be  a-legal  condemnation,  but  a  great  state 
measure,  of  which  equity  alone  should  discuss  the  modves 
ind  dictate  the  deciaion, 

Was  Louis  XVI.,  though  degi'aded  from  royalty,  dis 
drmed  and  captive,  and  perhaps  guilty  in  the  letter,  guilty 
m  intent,  if  we  consider  the  [noral  and  physical  leAtraint  of 
his  deplorable  situation  1  Was  he  a  tyrant  1 — No.  An 
oppressor  of  the  people  1 — No.  An  enemy,  of  liberty  ) 
— No.  A  supporter  of  the  aristocracy  1 — No.  All  his 
reign  from  his  accession  displayed  the  philosophical  tend- 
ency of  his  mind,  and  the  popular  feelings  of  his  heart, 
and  that  he  desired  to  protect  royalty  against  the  tempta- 
tions of  despotism,  of  demanding  oounsela  from  the  nation, 
and  of  caustkg  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  nation  to  reign 
in  and  through  him.  A  revolutionary  prince,  be  had  him- 
self summoned  the  R«voludoii  to  his  assistance;  he  had 
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wished  to  endow  it  with  much,  it  hsd  wished  to  extoit 
more  from  him  ;  thence  arose  the  BtruE'gle.  Yet  the  king 
wss  not  politically  irreproachable  in  this  contest,  for  the 
incoherence  and  repeal  of  his  measures  had  betrayed  their 
weakness,  and  had  often  served  as  a  pretext  for  the  attacks 
and  violence  of  the  people.  Thus  Lonis  XVI.  had  con- 
voked the  States- Gfeneral,  and  wished,  when  too  late,  to 
circumscribe  the  right  of  deliberation ;  and  the  moral  in- 
surrection of  the  oath  of  "  Jeu  de  paume"  bad  forced  him 
to  take  this  step.  He  sought  to  intimidate  the  Constitnent 
Assembly  by  assembling'  troops  at  Versaillen,  and  the 
people  of  PsHs  captured  the  Bastille,  and  seduced  the 
French  guards.  "He  had  sought  to  remove  the  sittings  of 
the  National  Assembly  front  the  capital,  and  the  people  of 
Paris  had  marched  on  Versailles,  ibrced  his  palace,  mas- 
sacred bis  guards,  and  imprisoned  his  &mily  in  the  Tui-, 
leries.  *He  had  endeavored  to  escape  to  his  own,  perhaps 
to  a  foreign,  army,  and  the  nation  had  brought  him  back, 
and  imposed  on  him  the  constitution  of  '91.  He  bad  treat- 
ed with  the  emigration  and  the  kings,  bis  avencprs,  and  the 
populace  of  Paris  rose  on  the  SOth  of  June.  To  obey  bis 
conscience,  he  had  refused  his  sanction  to  laws  dictated  by 
the  will  of  the  people,  and  the  Girondists  and  Jacobins  had 
caused  the  insurrection  of  the  lOth  of  August,  According 
to  the  feeling  with  which  wo  look  at  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
reign,  he  could  either  be  accused  or  pitied.  He  was  neither 
entirely  innocent  nor  guilty  :  he  was  unfortunate;  for  if  the 
.people  could  reproach  him  vrith  weakness  and  dissimnla- 
tion,  he  could  reproach  them  with  cruel  violence.  The 
action  and  reaction,  the  blow  and  the  recoil,  had  followed 
on  both  sides  so  rapidly,  that  it  was  difBcult  to  say  who 
had  struck  the  first.  The  faults  were  reciprocal,  the  of- 
fenses mutual,  the  perils  equal.  Who,  then,  had  a  right 
to  condemn  the  other,  and  say.  with  jnstice  and  impartial- 
ity, "  Thou  shah  die  1"  Neither  of  tbem  ;  for  the  king 
could  no  more,  in  case  of  victory,  judge  the  people,  than 
the  people  could  legally  judge  tbe  king.  A  legal  trial  was 
but  hypocrisy — tbe  ax  alone  vras  logical ;  Robespierre  had 
said  so.  But  the  nee  of  tbe  ax  after  the  combat,  when  ex- 
ercised on  a  disarmed  man,  in  the  name  of  bis  enemies, 
what  is  that  termed  in  every  language  %  A  cold-blooded 
and  inexcusable  murder  the  insfant  it  is  unnbceseary ;  ip 
one  word,  an  immolation. 
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XXV. 

To  depose  Louis  XYI.,  and  banlab  him  from  hia  native 
lountry,  and  retain  him  in  such  a  manner  as  wonld  render 
any  attempt  on  his  part  to  conspire  impossible — this  was 
what  the  safety  of  the  republic,  the  surety  of  the  Revolu- 
tion demanded  from  the  Convention.  The  immolation  of 
a  captive  was  but  a  concession  to  anger  or  fear.  Ven- 
geance here,  cowai-dice  there,  cruelty  every  where.  The 
immolation  of  a  vanquished  man  five  months  after  the  vic- 
tory, were  he  guilty  or  even  ■dangerous,  was  a  pitiless  actj 
and  pity  is  not  a  vain  word  among  men- — it  is  an  instinct 
which  warns  force  to  stay  her  hand  in  proportion  to  the 
weakness  and  adversity  of  the  victims;  it  is  a  generous 
justice  of  the  human  heart,  more  clear-sighted  and  infalli- 
ble than  the  inflexible  justice  of  the  mind,  and  thus  man- 
kind has  made  it  a  virtue.  If  the  absenceof  all  pity  is  a 
crime  in  despotism,  why  should  it  be  a  virtue  in  a  repab- 
lic  1  Do  vice  and  virtue  change  names  when  they  change 
sides  1  orcan  the  people  dispense  with  magnanimity?  None 
but  their  enemies  dare  assert  this,  for  it  would  dishonor 
them  ;  their  very  strength  commands  them  to  be  more  gen- 
erous than  their  tyrants. 

xxn. 

Lastly,  was'  the  murder  of  the  king  necessary  as  a  meaS' 
nre  of  public  safety  1  We  should  first  inquire  if  this  mur- 
der was  just,  for  nothing  which  is  unjust  in  itself  can  be 
necessary  to  the  cause  of  nations  :  it  is  the  perfect  moral- 
ity of  their  acts  which  constitutes  the  right,  the  beauty,  and 
the  sanctity  of  the  cause  of  the  people.  If  they  abdicate 
justice  they  have  no  longer  a  banner,  and  are  only  the  freed 
men  of  despotism,  who  imitate  all  the  vices  of  their  masters. 
The  life  or  death  of  Louis  SVI.,  dethroned  and  a  prisoner, 
did  not  weigh  one  bayonet  more  or  less  in  the  balance  of 
the  destiny  of  the  republic.  His  blood  was  a  more  cer- 
tain declaration  of  war  than  his  dethrotiement.  His  death 
was  certainly  a  more  speciouB  pretext  for  hostilities  in  the 
diplomatic  councils  of  the  courts  opposed  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. A  prince,  fatigued  and  rendered  unpopular  hy  four 
^ears  of  unequal  contest  vritfa  the  people,  the  timidity  and 
indeciaion  of  whose  character  had  so  often  been  manifest- 
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ed,  Louis  XVI.,  fellen  from  a  throne  to  a  prison,  waa  the 
only  prince  of  his  race  wbo  could  no  longer  hope  to  reign. 
Abroad  he  was  discredited  by  his  concessioas,  at  home  fae 
would  have  been  the  patient  and  inoffensive  hostage  of  the 
republic,  the  ornament  of  its  triumph,  aud  a  living  proof  of 
ila  magnanimity.  His  death,  on  the  contrary,  alienated 
\  from  toe  cause  that  immense  part  of  the  population  who 
only  judge  of  human  events  by  their  hearts.  Human  na- 
I  ture  is  pathetic,  and  the  republic,  forgetting  this,  gave  to 
/royalty  somewhat  of  martyrdom,  to  liberty  somewhat  of 
vengeance.  It  thus  prepared  a  reaction  against  the  repub- 
lican cause,  and  ranged  on  the  side  of  royalty  the  sensibil- 
ity, the  interest,  and  the  tears  of  part  of  the  people.  Who 
can  deny  that  pity  for  the  fate  of^Louis  XVl.  and  his  fam- 
ily had  a  great  share  in  the  restoration  of  the  royalty  some 
years  afler  t  Public  sentiment,  when  it  ia  once  moved  at 
an  iniquity,  is  only  tranquilized  when  it  is  in  some  meas- 
ure absolved  by  an  unexpected  and  brilliant  reparation. 
There  was  blood  of  Louis  XVI.  i)i  the  treaues  that  the 
European  powers  passed  between  themselves  to  incrimi- 
nate and  «tifle  the  Kevolution.  There  was  blood  of  Louis 
XVI.  in  the  oil  that  consecrated  Napoleon  so  soon  after 
the  oaths  of  liberty — there  was  hlood  of  Louis  XVI.  in  the 
monarchical  enthusiasm  awakened  in  France  by  the  res- 
toration of  the  Bourbons,  and  in  the  reaction  of  1830, 
which  cast  the  hesitating  nation  into  the  arms  of  another 
dynasty.  The  republicans  are  most  bound  to  deplore  this 
blood,  for  it  ia  on  their  cause  that  it  has  &UeD ;  it  is  this 
blood  that  has  lost  them  the  republic 

XXVII. 

As  forthe  judges,  God  alone  reads  tho  consciences  of  in- 
dividuals ;  history  can  only  read  the  consciences  of  parties. 
The  intent  makes  the  crime,  or  gives  the  explanation  of 
such  acts.  Some  voted  for  it  from  the  strong  conviction  of 
the  necessity  of  suppressing  the  living  type  of  royalty  when 
royalty  itself  was  abolished.  The  others,  asa  bold  defi- 
ance to  all  the  kings  of  Burope,  who,  as  they  asserted, 
would  not  deem  them  actually  republicans  until  they  had 
executed  the  king.  Some,  to  give  a  signal  and  an  exam 
pie  to  enslaved  nations,  which  would  lend  them  the  audaci- 
ty to  shake  off  their  fetters ;  others,  from  a  firm  persuasioa 
of  the  treason  of  Louis  XVL,  whom  the  press  and  the  tri- 
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bunes  bad  held  up  to  them  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution  as  a  coDBpirator ;  some  through  impatience  tu 
the  dangers  of  the  country ;  eome,  tike  the  GirondistB,  with 
regret,  and  through  an  ambitious  rivalry,  wbo  should  give 
the  strongest  pledgoH  to  tbo  republic.  Others,  from  that 
eiUrainemeitt  which  bears  along  weaker  minds  in  its  cut* 
tent ;  others  by  that  cowardice  which  sometimes  seizes  on 
the  heart ;  but  tbe  greater  majority  voted  for  his  death 
with  a  stoical  fanaticism  which  neither  deceived  itself  as 
to  the  insufficiency  of  the  charges,  the  irregularity  of  the 
forms,  the  cruelty  of  the  sentence,  nor  the  reckoning  pos- 
terity would  one  day  demand  from  ibeir  memory,  but  who 
deemed  liberty  sufGciently  holy  to  justify  by  its  foundation 
all  that  was  wanting  to  the  justice  of  their  vote,  and  Huffi 
cientlyinaplacable  to  immolate  to  it  theirown  feelings  of  pity 

XXVIII. 

All  were  deceived.  History,  however,  can  not  mistake, 
among  all  tbe  political  consequences  of  the  death  of  Louia 
XVI.,  that  there  waH  a  power  in  this  acafibld :  it  was  tbe 
power  a£  despairing  parties  and  desperate  resolutions. 
This  execution  devoted  France  to  the  vengeance  of  thrones, 
and  thus  gave  tbe  republic  the  convulsive  force  of  nations, 
tbe  eoergy  of  despair.  Europe  heard  it,  and  France  re- 
plied. Doubt  and  negotiatiou  ceased,  and  death,  holding 
the  regicidal  ax  in  one  hand,  and  the  tricolor  in  the  oiber, 
became  the  negotiator  and  judge  between  the  monarchy 
and  the  republic — slavery  and  liberty — between  tbe  past 
and  tbe  ititure  existence  of  nations. 


BOOK   XXXTI. 


Gkiat  human  catastrophes  leave  their  echoes  in  public 
imagination,  which  are  most  deeply  felt  by  certain  men  en- 
dued as  it  were  with  the  faculty  of  concentrating  in  them- 
selves the  impression  of  all,  and  of  can^^ing  to  madness, 
sometimes  to  crime,  the  excitement  which  such  catastropbes 
iiupire.   The  death  of  Louis  XV[.,  the  astonishment,  prof> 
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anation,  and  grief,  producflcl  such  an  a^talion  of  feeling 
throughout  tho  empire,  that  all  who  did  not  participate  in 
the  sluicism  of  the  judgBB  were  overcome  TCitfa  horror  and 
consternation.  It  appeared  to  them  that  BQch  a  Bacrilege 
must  bring  down  upon  the  nation  who  had  committed  or 
allowed  it,  one  of  those  vengeances  in  which  Heaven  de- 
mands for  the  blood  of  one  just  man  the  blood  of  a  whole 
people.  Men  died  of  grief  on  learning  the  completion  of 
this  sacrifice,  and  others  lost  their  wils.  Women  flung 
themselves  from  the  roofe  of  Houses  on  to  the  pavement 
beneath,  and  from  the  bridges  of  Paris  into  the  Seine.  Sis- 
ters, daughters,  wives,  mothers  of  the  Conventionalists  were 
furious  ill  their  reproaches  against  their  husbands  or  sons  ; 
and  the  punishment  was  hardly  completed  when  the  sen- 
tence on  Lonis  was  avenged  by  the  blood  of  one  of  his 
principal  judges,  Michel  Lepelletier  de  Saint' Fargeau, 
who  was  stabbed  with  a  saber  by  the  hot-headed  royalist, 
Pfkiis,  in  a  low  dining-houfie,  and  died  a  few  minutes  ailer- 
ward,  P^riswBS  subsequently  seized  at  an  auberge  in  the 
email  village  of  Forges-le-£aux  ;  bat,  contriving  to  conceal 
a  pistol,  he  blew  bis  brains  ont.  On  his  person  was  fonnd 
his  commission  in  the  garde  du  roi,  in  which  he  had  writ- 
ten, "  This  is  mj  brevet  of  honor.  Let  no  other  person 
be  anspected,  I  am  alone  in  ray  deed.  I  had  no  accomplice 
in  the  just  death  of  the'wretch  Saint-Fargeau.  If  be  bad 
not  come  across  mypatb  I  would  have  done  a  noble  deed 
and  pnrged  the  eaitfa  of  the  parricide  D'Orl^ns.  All 
Fronobmen  are  cowards." 


Three  days  after  this  murder,  the  Convention  ordered 
a  public  funeral  for  the  victim,  and  the  tragic  genius  of 
Chenier  produced  the  spectacle  on  the  model  of  the  heroic 
Minerals  of  antiquity. 

HI. 

The  departments  wore  divided  in  opinioii  as  to  the  death 
of  Louis.  La  Vendue,  of  whose  nsing  we  shall  speak 
hereafter,  found  in  this  event  that  despair  which  impels  pop- 
ulations to  civil  war.  Calvados,  Cevennea,  the  Oironde, 
seemed  to  share  in  tbe  indecision,  the  eiccitements  ofp*'' 
triotism,  and  i^  reptfntance  of  thdr  reprewBtotives.   Th« 
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iioiM  of  war  ftoon  stifled  reciprocal  recriminaciotiB.  The 
prophecies  of  Sallea,  of  Srissol,  of  Vergniaud,  were  real- 
ized, Europe,  attracted  by  the  doctrines  of  liberty,  wbollj 
receded  at  the  sight  of  the  ecafibld  of  a  king,  and  jodj^ed 
of  the  punishment  with  the  impartiality  of  distance.  The 
negotiations  so  skillfully  commenced  by  Dumouriez,  Bris- 
sot,  Danton,  and  the  minister,  Lebrun,  and  so  complaiBantlT 
received  by  Prussia,  were  severed  by  the  blade  of  the  guil- 
lotine before  they  were  completely  matured. 

Let  us  throw  a  coup  d'au  over  these  negotiations,  and 
the  disposition  of  the  cabinets  of  Europe  toward  the  French 
Revolution,  ai  the  moment  when  the  death  of  Louia  XVI. 
determined  the  second  coalition. 

We  left  (after  the  battle  of  Valmy  and  Dumouriez's  de- 
parture for  Palis)  the  allied,  army  under  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  treading,  in  great  disor- 
der,  the  defiles  of  the  Argonne,  and  falling  back  on  Yerdun 
and  Longwi.  All  betokened  secret  intelligence  between 
the  Prussians  and  the  French.  Kellermann,  who  wished 
to  pursue  them,  twice  received  orders  from  the  commissa- 
ries to  open  bis  ranks  and  allow  the  enemy  to  pass. 

£ach  advance  of  the  French  army,  calculated  on  the 
progress  of  the  Frussian  army,  was  marked  by  parleys  be- 
tween the  leaders  of  the  opposing  bodies.  Haifa  league 
from  Verdun  a  conference  in  open  field  was  conimenced 
between  generals  Labarolliere  and  Galbaud  on  the  one 
side.  General  Kalkrend  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  on  the 
other.'  The  pretext  was  the  restoration  of  Verdun  to  the 
French  army.  It  was  agreed,  however,  to  await  the  or- 
ders of  the  King  of  Prussia  as  to  tbia  surrender,  while  on 
both  sides  the  sacrifice  of  the  imigrei  was  agreed  upon, 
from  the  horror  of  the  one  party  aud  the  suspicion  of  the 
other.  Verdun  was  eventually  given  up,  and  General  Va- 
lence took  possession.  From  the  heights  of  Longwi,  the 
Hessians  and  the  Austrians,  who  formed  a  portion  of  the 
combined  army,  separated  from  the  Prussians,  and  turned 
toward  Luxembourg,  Coblentz,  and  the  Pays-Bas,  threat 
ened  by  Dumouriez.  The  coalition  was  in  iact  broken  up, 
aud  the  French  territory  evacuated. 

IV. 

This  was  not  all ;   the  Duke  of  Brunswick  encamped 
ear  Luxembourg,  end  requested  an  interview  with  Gen- 
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era!  Dillon,  and  6xed  the  meeting  u  tbg  Chateaa  of  D&m- 
brouge,  to  entertain  proposals  of  peace.  Koltermann,  au- 
thorized by  the  congmiBsaries  of  the  Convention,  attended, 
and  found  already  there  the  Dulie  of  BruDBwidc,  Friocfl 
Hohenlohe,  Prince  de  ReuBS,  embassador  of  tlie  emperor, 
and  the  Marquis  de  Lucchesini,  an  Italian  diplomatist  in 
the  service  of  Prussia.  "Greneral,"  ssid  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  to  Kellermann,  "we  have  fixed  this  meeting 
with  yon  in  order  to  treat  for  peace ;  will  you  propose  the 
groands  of  that  treaty  1"  "  Recognize  tha  republic,  aban- 
don the  king  and  the  imigrit.  do  not  meddle  directly  or  in- 
directly with  our  interaal  affairs,  and  peace  will  be  easy,* 
replied  KeDermann.  "  Tell  tbe  Conreiition,"  said  the  duke 
to  Kellermann,  "  that  we  are  ioclined  for  peace,  and  that 
it  is  only  necessary  to  name  the  plenipot«ntiaries,  and  fix 
the  place  for  conferences." 

Such  advances,  ol^er  the  humiliBtion  of  a  retreat,  and 
toward  a  nation  excommunicated  from  all  diplomacy,  suffi- 
ciently indicated  on  tha  part  of  the  King  of  Prussia  re- 
petitance  for  a  rash  demonstration,  and  the  desire  of  con- 
cluding an  alliance  with  the  republic.  The  ministers,  Haug- 
witz  and  Lucchesini  especially,  inclined  to  these  negotia- 
tions. Lucchesini,  a  native  of  Tuscany,  brought  up  at  Ber- 
Jin,  initiated  from  his  injancy  iu  the  dissitnulations  of  di- 
plomacy, endued  by  nature  with  powers  of  compliance  and 
persuasion,  was  the  man  beat  suited  by  circumstances  to 
intervene  between  a  republican  revolution  and  monarchies, 
in  order  to  combine  the  breads  of  Prussian  egotism  with 
all  other  polities  without  actually  compromising  himself 
with  any. 

The  retreat  of  the  army  resembled  rather  a  cabinet  ma- 
noeuver  than  warlike  tactic.  One  of  two  things  was  cer- 
tain— either  the  military  genius  of  jhe  Duke  of  Brunswick 
was  at  fault,  or  his  sincerity  was  dubious.  There  was  no 
doubt  as  to  bis  genius.  A  concealed,  but  most  serious  mo- 
tive operated  upon  the  inexplicable  resolutions  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick.  Pitt  did  not  seek  war.  The  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick had  married  the  Princess  Augusta,  daughter  of  George 
IIL,  king  of  England.  He  desired,  with  all  a  father's  pas- 
sion and  a  sovereign's  ambition,  to  marry  his  daughter  to 
the  heir  of  the  throne  of  England.  Pitt,  aware  of  this  am- 
bition of  the  court  of  Brunswick,  flattered  it.  He  carried 
out  this  marriage  (at  the  coat  of  political  and  military  sac- 
rifices) by  the  desire  of  the  British  cabinet.     The  dnkn 
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fielded ;  the  war  declined ;  be  lent  an  ear  to  peace,  diB- 
coursged  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  tbue  became  the  Ulysses 
of  that  war  which  had  styled  fatm  its  Agamemnon.  His 
stratagems  lost  the  triurapfaa  which  his  sword  had  promised 
to  acquire. 


While  these  secret  negotiations  were  disconcerting  Aus- 
tria  and  preparing  Rhenish  Grennany  for  the  idea  of  fra- 
ternizing with  France  at  no  distant  day,  the  trirtuDate,thaugIi 
inopportune  rashness  of  a  French  general  occurred,  which, 
at  ine  same  time,  covered  with  glory  ibe  arms  of  the  repub- 
lic, alamied  Prussia,  and  forced  the  empire,  heretofore  un- 
decided, to  declare  war  with  France.  We  allude  to  CuS' 
tine's  expedition. 

Count  Adam  Philippe  deCustine  was  one  of  the  generals 
of  the  ancient  army  who  had  gone  to  America  in  order  to 
breathe  the  air  of  liberty,  and  had  returned,  with  La  Fay- 
ette, republicans  in  heart,  although  aristocratH  in  blood. 
Almost  a  German,  born  of  a  high  family  at  Metz,  possessor 
of  a  vast  fortune,  colonel  of  dragoons  at  one- and 'twenty, 
a  pupil  of  the  great  Frederic  in  his  latest  wars,  enthusiastic 
in  bis  admiration  of  the  PniBsiau  tactics,  a  rigid  disciple  of 
discipline — he  saw  with  delight  the  Revolution  dividing 
Europe  into  two  camps,  and  offering  to  military  men  of  his 
grade  and  science  the  opportunity  of  equaling  heroes  of 
antiquity,  by  saving  their  country.  The  fire  of  cannon  was 
bis  element,  bis  horse  his  sleeping- couch,  and  the  charge 
his  recreation;  One  day,  when  his  aide-de'carap,  Barsguay 
d'Hilliers,  who  was  reiiding  to  him  on  horsebaclc  a  dispatch 
in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  Rre,  a  ball  tore  the  paper ;  the  aide- 
de-camp  paused,  and  regarded  bis  general :  "  Go  on,"  said 
GuBtine,  "  the  ball  has  only  carried  off  one  word." 

Nominated  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  by  the 
nobility  of  Metz,  Custine  at  once  ranged  himself  on. the 
side  of  the  people.  From  the  commencement  of  the  war 
be  served  under  Biron  in  the  north  ox  on  the  Rhine.  Ap- 
pointed general  after  the  10th  of  August,  be  became  wea- 
ried of  that  war  of  encampments,  which  presented  so  little 
opportunity  to  talent,  and  so  few  chances  for  glory. 

Biron  commanded  in  Alsace  46,000  men,  and  was  expect- 
ing 20,000  volunteers  from  the  departments  of  the  east  and 
south  spread  over  the  plain  of  the  Rhine.    This  qrmy  forioed 
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■everal  small  camps,  fit  for  obgervation,  but  powerleaa  to 
act.  'ihe  Aufitriaos  and  imigrit,  uuder  the  command  of 
Erbach,  Eaterhazy,  and  the  FriDce  de  Conde,  formed  in 
front  a  cordon  without  unity  of  design  or  coocentration  of 
force,  covering  tbe  Brisgaw  and  neglecting  to  fi)itify  May- 
eace,  the  key  of  Germany. 

Custine  saw  with  a  glance  the  opening  which  was  before 
him  in  the  proTinces,  and  an  imprudence  of  the  enemy  de- 
cided him.  The  Comte  d'Erbach,  who  commanded  10,000 
AuatrianB  in  face  of  the  French  army,  received  orders  to 
replace  the  corps  of  Princa  de  Hohenlohe  before  Thionvillo. 
By  this  movement  Spire,  the  depAt  of  the  allied  troops,  was 
left  exposed,  being  defended  by  only  1000  Austrians  and 
8000  Mayen^tus,  commanded  by  Colonel  "Winkelmann. 
Custine  attacked  Spire,  while  'Winkelmanu  vainly  attempted 
to  defend  it  in  the  presence  of  Custine's  artillery.  The 
garrison  hastened  to  the  Rhine,  where  Winkelmann  had 
made  arrangements  to  cross;  but  the  boatmen,  frightened 
at  the  cannonade,  had  forsaken  their  boats  and  fled  to  the 
other  bank.  Assailed  by  the  French,  and  with  the  river 
behind  them,  Winkelmann  and  his  3000  men  were  captured. 
Custine  entered  Spire,  seized  on  the  stores  and  provisions 
of  the  enemy,  advanced  on  Worms,  and  the  tribunes  of  the 
Convention  and  of  the  Jacobins  made  the  news  of  his  con- 
quest echo  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  Revolution,  which 
better  understood  the  name  of  the  conquered  cities  than  the 
comprehensive  and  sagacious  plans  of  Dumouriez,  proclaim- 
ed Custine  the  general  of  its  victories.  In  three  days  his 
name  increased  mio  an  agasti  popularity.  Intoxicated  at 
this,  which  came  to' him  by  addresses  from  the  Jacobins, 
he  disdained  to  obey  or  to  unite  in  operations  with  BiroD 
and  Kellermann,  and  marched  atone  to  the  Palatinate,  where 
he  ventured  to  dream  of  the  conquest  of  Mayeuce.  The 
Propaganda  opened  its  gates  to  him  before  his  cannon  had 
sounded. 

This  part  of  Gennany  was  already  ruined  by  French  phi- 
losophy beneath  the  feet  of  the  ecclesiastical  princes  who 
possessed  it.  To  seive  the  cause  of  the  Revolution  was, 
with  the  thinkers  of  Oermany,  to  serve  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity. To  betray  their  pnocea,  tyrants  of  intelligence 
and  the  people,  was  to  free  the  human  mind. and  emanci- 
pate libeny.  The  iricolored  flag  was  the  standard  of 
philosophy  throughout  the  universe.  Such  was  tlw  feeling 
Uiat  awaited  Cusdne  in  the  Falatinato. 
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At  the  firM  advances  of  Custtne  between  tbe  Moselle  and 
tbe  Rhine  ihe  partisans  of  the  new  ideas  hastened  to  head- 
quarters, bringing  to  the  French  general  the  aecret  dejiree 
of  the  population  and  the  first  threads  of  the  revolutionary 
connections  which  the  Grerman  patriou  had  already  begun, 
even  at  a  distance,  to  combine  with  his  army.  Colonel 
Houchard,  an  athletic  man,  scarred  with  wounds,  waa  sent 
to  summon  the  governor  to  surrender  Mayence,  threaten- 
ing to  bombard  it  if  any  resistance  were  offered, 

Mayence  demanded  the  acknowledgment  of  its  neutrality 
ae  the  terms  of  its  surrender.  Custine  refused  to  assent  to 
any  thing  which  should  prejudice  the  resolutions  of  the  re- 

[lublic,  but  he  vowed  that  France  desired  no  conquests  but 
iberty  £>r  the  people.    The  gates  were  opened. 

VL 
The  taking  of  Mayence  resounded  through  Germany 
and  in  the  catnp  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  as  if  it  were  Ger- 
many itself  that  had  suddenly  fallen  to  ruin.  Custine,  ex- 
aggerating, in  his  reports  to  the  Convention,  the  military 
obstacles  he  had  to  oyercome,  and  transforming  negotiations 
into  assaults,  had  magnified  to  the  utmost  among  the  Jaco- 
bins a  triumph  which  was  the. conquest  of  our  ideas  much 
more  than  that  of  his  arms.  He  entered  Mayence  as  an 
apostle  rather  than  a  general,  and  fomented  the  revolution- 
ary flame  with  which  ne  desired  to  set  Germany  in  a  con- 
flagration. He  was  forgetful  in  the  pride  of  his  conquest, 
and  neglected  to  seize  on  Coblentz  and  the  redoubtable 
fortress  of  Bhrenbreistein,  then  dismantled.  This  oversight 
of  Custine  prevented  France  from  reaping,  in  a  whole 
army,  destroyed  or  prisoners,  the  fruit  of  Dumourier'a 
comprehensive  Bcheme.  Instead  of  attending  to  the  advice 
of  his  staff,  who  pointed  out  Ehrenbrei stein  and  Coblentz 
as  the  two  points  of  the  coalition,  Custine  allowed  himself 
to  be  tempted  on  to  the  occupation  of  Francfbrt  by  the  ex< 
pectatioQ  of  large  tributes  to  be  carried  off  from  Biat  cilr, 
the  capital  of  the  commercial  riches  of  Germany.  With- 
out any  declaration  of  war,  a  lieutenant  of  Custine  present- 
ed himself,  on  the  22d  of  October,  at  the  head  of  an  ad- 
vanced guard  at  the  gate  of  Franc&irt  and  demanded  ad- 
mittance. The  mag^trates  parleyed^  andgave  vvay  to  force. 
Custine  levied  a  contribution  of  four  millions.  Francfort, 
a  neutral  and  republican  city,  gave  no  pretext  to  this  vi» 
roL.  II. — R 
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lence  but  its  weakness.     These  spoils  staioed  the  popularit; 
of  our  first  feats  of  anns  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine. 

After  the  occupation  of  Francfort,  Cuetine  sent  forth  his 
detachments  and  pToclamations  against  the  possessions  of 
the  Iiandgrave  ofnease.  It  was  the  tribune  of  the  Jaco- 
bins thundering  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  by  the 
voice  of  a  French  general.  Cuatine,  by  his  audacity,  his 
popular  and  martial  demeanor,  appeared  the  armed  prop- 
agator of  republican  principles.  The  King  of  Prussia, 
jnatly  alarmed  at  the  invasion  of  Qendany,  renounced 
every  idea  of  deserting  the  coalition,  and  of  coming  to 
terms  with  France.  He  concerted  measures  with  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  equally  irritated  at  such  boldness,  and  with 
the  princes  of  the  empire;  50,000  Prussians  and  Hessians 
collected  with  all  speed  on  ibe  right  bank  of  the  Lahn, 
coacentrated  in  order  to  operate  agunat  Cusdme,  and  to 
deKTer  Francfort. 

VII. 

The  whole  empire  was  shaken.  The  repnblicaD  proc- 
lamations of  CuBtine,  the  decree  of  the  Convention,  ap- 
peared as  so  many  dectarations  of  war  to  all  the  princes  ot 
(rermany.  The  diet  replied  by  a  unanimous  declaration 
of  war  against  France,  ordering  the  triple  contingent  oi 
120,000  men.  Three  days  aflerward  the  King  of  Prussia, 
in  his  capacity  as  KlecCorofBrandenboUrg,  announced  hia 
intention  to  advance  a  second  army  on  the  Rhine.  On  this 
outburst  of  Gorman  sovereignty,  Custine,  atl-powerfiil  with 
the  Convention  through  the  Jacobins,  ordered  Biron  to 
send  him  a  re-enforcement  of  30,000  men  from  Alsace.  He 
also  ordered  Beuronrille,  who  had  replaced  Kellermaim 
on  the  Moselle,  to  march  toward  him  by  the  electorate  of 
Treves.  A  battle  was  expected  under  the  walls  of  Franc- 
fort  ;  but  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  commanded  the 
Prussians  and  Hessians,  continued  to  negotiate  secretly, 
and  to  keep  off  the  decisive  shock. 

Youn|;  Philippe  de  Custine,  son  of  the  general,  bad  a 
private  interview  with  Koenigstein ;  and  this  youthful  di- 
plomatist, a  better  negotiator  than  his  &ther,  being  desir- 
ous, like  Danton  and  the  Girondists,  to  maintain  always  a 
possibility  of  roconciliation  between  Prussia  and  the  re 
public,  efiected  thisj  and  Francfort  was  evacuated  by  the 
French. 
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Ud^I  now  EngUntl  had  iavored  the  marcb  of  the  revo- 
lutionsry  moveoieDt.  The  fioglish  people  and  the  Brhan- 
nic  government  had  seemed  to  agree  in  the  daaire  to  found 
constitutioDal  liberty  at  Paris;  the  English  people,  be- 
cause liberty  is  their  nature,  and  they  assume  as  their  own 
the  papular  cause  of  the  whole  universe;  the  Britannic 
government,  because  liberty  is  stormy,  and  the  storms 
which  the  founding  of  liberty  must  inevitably  excite  in 
France,  and  through  Franca  over  the  whole  continent, 
must  inevitablj  open  to  the  diplomatic  intervention  of  Eng- 
land a  career  more  vast,  and  influenecs  more  decisivo  in 
the  afiaira  of  Europe.  Unquestionably  also  a  certain  feel- 
ing of  national  vengeance  rejoiced  the  cabinet  of  London 
at  the  Bigbt  of  the  agitations  of  the  disturbances  of  Paris,, 
of  the  embarrasameiits  of  the  throne,  and  the  headlong 
downfall  of  the  House  of  £oarbon.  Independency  of  &e 
long  rivalry,  which  had  lasted  for  three  centimes,  between 
England  and  France,  the  two  great  poises  of  the  world,  it 
was  in  the  nature  of  the  human  heart  that  the  cabinet  of 
London  should  see  with  satisbction,  fall  and  crumble  to 

Eieces  a  sovereignty  which,  in  the  person  of  Louia  XVI., 
ad  given  succor  to  America  in  the  war  of  independence. 
To  these  grounds  for  secret  satisfaction  to  the  cabinet 
of  England,  must  be  added  the  fear  with  which  the  French 
navy  inspired  the  English  in  the  seas  and  her  possessions 
in  the  East  Indies.  This  navy  must  necessarily  become 
enfeebled  during  a  revolutionary  crisis,  which  must  sum- 
mon all  the  strength  and  resources  of  France  unto  the  con- 
tinent. Still  the  cabinet  of  London  had  kept  until  then 
an  attitude  of  observation'  and  neutrality,  rather  favorable 
than  hostile  to  the  Revolution.  Not  only  waa  this  attitude 
compulsory,  from  fear  that  a  great  coalition  of  the  mon- 
archies of  the  continent  might  triumph  over  France  with- 
out her,  and  might  efface  her  fi*oni  the  map 'of  nations ;  hut 
it  was  also  imposed  by  that  power  of  opinion  which  reigns 
above  kings  in  free  countries,  and  would  take  part  openly 
for  the  people  against  the  dethroned  absolute  monarchy 
and  the  church.  Hatred  of  Catholicism  was  no  less  popu- 
lar in  England  than  the  love  of  political  liber^.  This  na- 
tion of  thiskora  regarded,  as  the  cause  of  God  and  the  hu- 
man mind,  a  revolutt'on  which  Creed  wonhipa  and  reaabn. 
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Howo^,  th«  English  aristocracy  began  to  fntemiKe  witk 
the  French  emigrautB  aftar  the  kug'a  death;  and  tfaiu  tiro 
parties  were  formed  in  the  British  parliament. 

These  two  parUes  were  represented  bj  two  leaders, 
who  were  rivals  in  eloquence  in  parliament — Fit!  and 
Fox.  A  third  orator,  as  powerful  In  genius,  pen,  and  lan- 
guage, had  long  held  the  balance  between  the  two,  and  was 
now  beginning  to  detaph  himself  from  the  popular  cause, 
in  proportion  as.  it  was  sullied  hj  anarchy  and  blood,  and 
to  range  himself  OD  the  aide  of  aristocracy  and  royalty ; 
this  was  Burke.  Sucli  is  the  pergonal  influence  of  individ- 
uals in  countries,  really  free,  that  these  three  men  stirred 
or  pacifi^  Ufls}m^i  by  die  sole  utterance  of  their  thougbL 

IX. 

V^ittf  ^len  in  bis.  thirly-flecond  year,  bad  aJieady  governed, 
his  Qountry  for  ten  years.  So[i  of  the  most  eloquent  stattetr 
man  of  modeni  times.  Lord  Cbathani,  Pitt  had  inherited 
talents  aa  great  as  those  of  his  father,  If  the  first  Chatham 
had  the  inapii'aban,  the  second- had  tbe  qualities  of  govern*, 
ment;  leas  enthusiastic,  inorQ  commandmg;  less  eloquent, 
more  convincing  than  his  &lber,  Pitt  personified  to  perfec-| 
don  that  haughty,  {latieiit,  enduring. will  of  a  predoroina- 
Uug  ari8tocracy>  which  defends  its  power,  and  tblluws  out 
its  grandeur  vnth  a  pertinacity  which  recalled  the  perpetu- 
ity of  the  sen^e  of  Rome.  Pitt  bad  assunied  the  govern- 
ment at  one  of  those  qioineDts  of  desperate,  position  when 
the  ambition  which  acquixea  power  resembles  the  patriot-; 
ism  which  njans.  the  breach  to  perish  or  save  a  country. 
England  waa  at  thi»  lovrest  ebb  of  eiUiaustion  and  humilia- 
tioiL  She  had  just  signed  a  shameful  peace.vrith  Europe.. 
The  French  were  her.  riyals  in  India.;  America  had  es- 
caped her  clutch;  our  fleets  disputed  the  seas  with  her;, 
the  m^orit;  of  the  House  of  Commons,  corrupted  by  pro- 
ceding  tuiotiitries,  had  neither  the  patriotism  sufficient  to 
protect  itself  nor  the  discipline  necessary  to  accept  a  mas- 
ter. FiU,  unable  to  lead,  oad  had  the  audacity  to  contend 
against,  and  the.  good  fortune  to  overcome  it,  by  an  appeal 
to  die  nation.  The  newly-elected  Chamber  submitted  to 
bim.  In  ten  years  be  bad  pacified  the  Indjea,  diplomati 
cally  and  commercially  reconquered  America,  soothed  the 
wduiauB  irrUation  of  Ireland ;  recruited  thp  finances  i 
eooduded  widi  Fiauoe  a  trea^  of  commerce  which  im; 
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posed  on  one  balf  fhe  cohtiaent  tbe  tribute  of  naing  En- 
glish productioDB  i  anJ  'finsllj  snatched  HoHand  from  the 
protection  of  France,  and  made  of  the  tTnited  Prorincea 
«n  addition  to  Britannic  po]!c;r  on  Terra  Fhma.  His 
grate&l  country  ^plaiided  Iris  administrstion — the  confi- 
dence in  the  hand  Vfaich  had  rai^Qd  the  nadon  from  her 
lovr  position  was  perfect.  The  personal  feelings  of  Pitt 
towsrd  the  French  Sevoltttion,  although  hy  no  tneans 
favorable  to  democratic  agitations,  which  are  as  tempests 
to  Btatestriet),  had  ndt,  tintil  iioW,  any  influence  oyer  bis 
|K>Ticy.  Passions  iieVer  troubled  h&  mind,  or  ratber  all 
his  passions  were  absorbed  id  one — the  aggrandizement 
ofhib  ttitntfj.  Qeorge  III.,  friend  of  Louis  XVI,,  would 
not  have  allowed  his  Koverament  to  declare  war  against 
France  at  a  moment  mien  war  wonld  complicate  the  em- 
barrassments of  a  king  whom  he  loved.  It  is  hdte  to  say 
that  the  English  government  excited  with  its  gold  the  rev- 
olutionary troubles  of  Paris.  French  liberty,  even  in  its 
most  fierce  convulsions,  has  never  become  the  stipendiary 
of  England.  Theminds  of  George  in.,  of  Lord  Staffbrd,* 
of  the  Chtincelldr  Thnrlow,  6f  Pitt  himself.  Would  have 
repudiated  any  use  6f  such'in&mons  modes  of  excitement 
a^nst  a  sovareign  contending  with  his  people.  Still  Pitt 
never  for  a  moment  alkrtred  his  commiseration  for  Louis 
ZVI.  to  induce  him  to  sacrifice  any  oppoitu&ity  that  of- 
fered for  the  advanta^  of  hia  country.  He  foresaw  thb 
great  movement ;  Ire  bad  'a  presentiment  of  die  ^ownfkll, 
sooner  or  hter,  of  a  throne,  Sapped  b;  so  many  unbridled 
p&etioilft.  Re  ktww that  the  principles  c^the  French  ReV- 
t^tiftn  'insph«d  as  much  fear  as  antipathy  to  flie  king  flind 
^be  mass  of  the  KbgHsh  tfrislbcracy.  He  diflEefore  made 
hb  prepartrtiots  fbr  the  'War  whcrn  the  hcntr  Mould  strike 
in  the  mind  ef  the  king.  Without  either  desiring  or  advan- 
cing it.  That  hour  was  vt  'haUd :  BUrke  had  aifcAidy 
'Strock  it  iti  Parliament 


Wis  h*¥o  seen  how  the  Ooott,  Imd  the  Gitbndista,  Bris. 
■tot  and  Narbonne,  inspired  b]r  Ae  same  idea,  bad  sent. 
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eighteen  months  before  this  time,  M.  do  TaDeyntDd  to 
LondoD,  to  appeal  to  the  recollections  of  the  Revolution  of 
1680,  aad  to  efier  to  Pitt  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce of  1766.  Louis  XVI.,  the  ConstitutionaJists,  and 
the  Girondists  hoped,  at  this  price,  to  huy,  if  not  the  al- 
liance, at  least  the  oeutiality  of  the  Bnglisfa  cabinet.  These 
two  parties,  the  Constitutionhlists  and  the  Giroodists,  who 
then  desiied  a  war  on  the  continent,  in  order  to  avert  to 
the  frontien  those  storms  that  threatened  the  c^matitution 
of  Fans,  had  every  desire  end  motive  to  neutralize  Eng- 
land. They  had  chosen,  in  order  to  negotiate  with  Pitt, 
the  most  aristocrabc  and  insinuating  diplomatist  among  the 
men  who  had  identified  thetpsel^es  with  the  moderate 
cause  of  the  Revolution. 

Madame  de  Stael  had  made  the  sslsction,  and  it  was 
fortunate. 

II. 

H.  de  Talleyrand  made  his  debut  at  this  period  in  those- 
political  intrigues  and  negotiations  which  he  has  since  di- 
rected and  contrived,  without  intensission,  during  more 
than  half  a  century,  and  which  he  only  resigned  vnth  life. 
He  was  then  only  thirty-eight  years  of  ^e,  and  his  fine 
and  delicate  face  revealed  in  his  blue  eyes  a  luminous,  yet 
frigid  understanding,  whose  perspicacity  was  never  dimmed 
byseoaibility.  The  elegance  of  his  figure  waa  scarcely  injur- 
ed by  a  slight  lameness ;  but  this  infirmity  seemed  like  a  vol- 
untary hesitation,  and  he  knew  how  to  convert  into  graces 
even  hu  personal  defects.  This  phyncal  deformity  had  [h«- 
vented  tus  entering  the  army,  and  he  possessed  no  weap- 
on, save  his  mind,  to  make  himself  a  name  in  the  world ; 
he  had  therefore  enriched,  polished,  and  diarpened  it  for 
-the  combats  of  ambition,  or  the  conquests  of  intelligence. 
Hia  voice  was  grave,  soft,  tender,  and  seemed  to  carry 
with  it  the  conviction  that  he  was  the  man  who  would  gain 
the  most  readily  the  ear  of  all  powers,  nations,  tribunes, 
women,  emperors,  and  kings.  A  sai^onic  smile,  with 
which  was  mixed  a  visible  desire  <^  ftscinadng,  played 
around  hia  lips ;  this  smile  seemed  to  indicate  the  arriirt 
pentie  of  deceiving  men,  while  he  charmed  or  governed 
them.  Bom  of  a  race  which  had  been  the  sovereign  of  a 
province  of  France  before  tiie  union  of  the  kingdcwa,  and 
which  now  finrmed  part  of  rc^al^,  M.  de  Talleyrand  bad 
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Mitered  the  cliurch,  there  to  await  its  higbeet  dignitiea. 
Bishop  of  Autun,  the  remains  of  a  Roman  city  buried  in 
the  forests  of  Burgundy,  the  youn^  prelate  disdained  his 
episcopal  seat,  and  lived  at  Paris,  in  the  midst  of  the  dis- 
sipation and  pleasures  among  which  moat  of  the  ecclesias- 
tics of  hia  age  and  rank  consumed  the  immense  revenues 
of  their  sees.  Closely  conoected  with  all  the  philosophers, 
(he  f^end  of  Mirabeau,  and  foreseeing  the  proximity  of  a 
revolation,  whose  first  movement  would  destroy  the  relig- 
ion of  which  he  was  a  prelate,  he  studied  the  policy  which 
was  about  to  summon  all  the  master  spiiits  of  the  time  to 
destroy  and  remodel  empiT'es. 

Elected  a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  he  had. 
deserted  in  time,  but  adroitly,  the  ruined  opinions  and 
tenets  to  pass  over  to  the  side  of  strength  and  the  future. 
He  felt  that  an  adstocratic  name  and  popular  opinion  were 
ft  double  power,  which  it  was  necessary  to  combine  in  his 
own  person,  in  order  to  awe  some  by  his  rank,  others  by 
his  ■popularity.  He  bad  cast  off  his  sacerdotal  character 
aa  tfaough'it  had  been  an  irksome  government,  f>r  unpleas- 
ant recollection,  and  he  now  sought  to  enter  the  Revolu- 
tion by  a  private  entrance.  The  same  timid  reserve  of  his 
mind,  which  possessed  audacity  only  in  the  cabinet,  and  in 
the!conception  of  patient  designs,  prevented  him  from  be- 
con^ing  a  political  speaker.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  therefore, 
turned  bis  attention  to  diplomacy,  in  which  skill  and  cun- 
ning must  ever  predominate.  The  friendship  of  the  dying 
Mirabeau  had  cast  on  M.  de  Talleyrand  one  of  those  post' 
humous  reflections,  that  mighty  names  shed  after  them, 
on  those  who  have  even  approached  them.  His  silence, 
fullof  thought  add  mystery,  uke  thesilenceof  Si^yda,  gave 
him  a  certain  prettige  with  the  Assembly,  which  M.  de 
Talleyrand  knew  well  how  to  turn  to  tba  greatest  advan- 
tage. His  language  only  illuminated  the  horizon  of  his 
eloquence  by  a  few  short  and  rare  flashes,  which  made  it 
appear  the  more  profound ;  such  was  M.  de  TalleyTand, 


opinions  were  often  but  those  of  his  s 
truths  merely  the  points  of  view  of  his  fortune.  Indifier- 
ent  in  reality  aa  his  whole  life  has  proved,  to  royalty,  the 
republic,  the  cause  of  kings,  the  form  of  the  institutions  of 
the  people,  and  the  rights  and  acts  of  government — gov- 
ernments were  ita  his  eyes  but  the  changeable  forms  which 
the  spirit  of  the  age  or  the  national  genius  of  societies 
assumed,  to  accomplish  certain  phases  of  their  existenoe : 
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thrones,  popular  asaemblieB,  convention,  directory,  codbu- 
late,  empire,  restoration  or  change  of  dynasty,  were  to  him 
but  expedients  of  destiny.  He  rosotvod  in  hia  own  roind 
to  play  the  part  of  the  servant  of  events  ;  and,  the  courtier  of 
fete,  he  followed  good  fortune.  He  served  the  strong,  he 
despised  the  unskillful,  and  he  abandoned  the  unfortunate. 
This  theory  sustained  him  more  than  fifty  years  on  the  sur- 
face of  human  affairs,  the  precursor  of  success  and  escaping 
every  shipwreck,  surviving  every  ruin.  This  system  pre- 
sents that  appearance  of  supernatural  indifference  which 
places  the  statesman  above  the  inconstancy  of  events,  and 
makes  bim  appeal'  to  lule  that  which  in  reality  rules  him. 
This  is  but  the  sophistry  of  true  greatness  of  soul,  and  this 
apparent  derision  of  events  should  commence  by  entire 
abdication  of  self — for  to  afi^ct  and  sustain  this  appeai'ance 
of  impartiality  with  all  fortunes,  a  man  must  cast  aside  the 
two  things  that  constitute  the  dignity  of  chaiacteT  and  the 
sanctity  of  intelligence— that  is,  the  noblesfpart  of  his  heart 
and  mind.  To  serve  every  idea,  is  to  prove  that  w^  be- 
lieve in  none.  What,  then,  does  one  serve  under  the  name 
of  ideas  1  Self-ambition.  These  men  are  the  adulators, 
and  not  the  auxiliaries  of  Providence.  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
however,  divined,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, thtit  peace  was  the  foremost  of  real  revolutionary  ideas, 
and  he  was  fitithful  to  this  idea  until  the  latest  hour  of  his  life. 

III. 

The  decree  of  the  Assemblv,  which  interdicted  its  mem- 
bers from  accepting  the  fiinctions  of  the  executive  power, 
until  they  had  ceased  for  fcnr  years  to  belong  to  the  Na- 
tional Representatives,  prevented  M.  de  Talleyrand  from 
assuming  the  ostensible  functions  and  title  of  embassador. 
The  letters  6f  credit  were  ^ven  to  M.  de  Cbauvetin,  a 
courtier  who  had  rendered  himself  popular  "by  his  zeal 
ag^st  the  court,  but  the  secret  instructions  and  negotia- 
tions were  confided  to  M.  de  Talleyrand.  A  confidentietl 
letter  from  Louis  XVI.  to  George  III.  was  in  these  terms ; 
"  New  bonds  must  be  formed  between  c 


It  befits  tVTO  kin^,  who  have  manifested  during  their 
rei^  a  continual  desire  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of 
dieir  people,  to  form  between  themselves  ties  which  will 
become  stronger  as  the  nations  become  more  enlightened." 
BL  de  Talleyrand  was  presented  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  employ 
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eJ  all  that  indirect  flattery  and  plialnlity  of  diaposidon 
could  exercise,  to  interest  this  grest  man  )n\be  execution 
of  tlie  plan  of  alliaiice  he  held  out  to  him.  He  desciibed 
enthusiastically  the  gloty  of  the  statet<man  fo  whom  grate 
fill  poateHty  would  owe  ttie  reconciliation  of  two  nations 
who  set  in  motion  or  control  the  world.  Mr.  Pitt  listened 
with  feror,  mingled  With  incredulity,  "  This  minister  will 
be  a  fortunate  man,"  stud  he  to  the  young  diplomatist ;  "  I 
fiiin  would  be  a  minister  at  that  period."  "  Is  it  possible," 
returned  Talleyrand,  "  that  Mr.  Pitt  believes  this  period  so 
remote  1"  "  That  depends,"  returned  Pitt,  "  on  the  mo- 
ment when  your  Rerolutton  ia  finished,  and  your  constitu- 
tion made  available,"  Pitt  gave  M.  de  Talleyrand  clearly 
to  understand  that  ^e  Ehgfish  government  would  not  com- 
promise itself  in  a  revolution  yet  in  ebullition,  and  whose 
crises,  succeeding  every  day,  gave  no  certainty  of  the  ful- 
fillment of  any  engagement  entered  into  with  the  nation. 

M.  de  Talleyrand,  on  bis  Potum  to  France,  stated  this  to 
the  Girondist  ininieliy  of  Holand  and  Dumouriez,  which 
had  just  Succeeded  that  of  Narbonne  and  De  Lessart 
Dumouriez  sent  Talleyrand  back  to  London,  to  solicit  the 
mediation  of  England  between  the  enVperor  and  France. 
This  time,  M.  de  Talleyrand  and  M.  de  ChauVelin  vTera 
not  only  unaucceisfnl,  but  objects  of  suspicicn  to  Mr,  Pitt, 
vfbo  perceived  their  twofold  aitn,  and  that  White  they  en- 
tt^at6d  him  to  pacify  franee,  they  incited  iKe  leaders  of 
^te  opposition  to  agitate  Bngland.  -  He  ministerial  journals 
;tipenly  tEcctued  cliem  of  a  secret  and  intlMate  tiaimm  with 
FtJit,  Lord  Qrey,  and  eren  Thomas  Paine  and  Horns 
Tooke,'tHe  fbtmder  of  a  popular  par^,  Wiich  Bot  only  al- 
tfacked  the  minifRen,  "btit  the  aristocracy,  the  church,  and 
Britirii  constittition,  and  the  ieiy  bases  of  society. 

In  tain  did  Fox,  the  rival  of  Pitt,  in  the  Honse  of  Com- 
mons— &  man  tnoi^  captAtle  of  exciting  the  people  by  his 
oratory,  than  of  guiding  them  by  the  genius  of  government 
— strive  in  his  speeches  to  palliate  the  events  at  Paris  ;  in 
vain  did  he  represent  French  liberty  as  dependent  on  the 
liberty  of  QreU  Britain — the  feeling  of  the  nation  fbraook 
him  to  join  Mr.  Pitt.  The  motions  of  5V)x,  Inore  popniar 
in  the  street  than  in  the  House,  were  only  supported  hy 
majorities  of  fifty  or  sixty.  The  SOth  Jnne  and  10th  August 
replied  to  bis  promises  of  the  foundation  of  constitutional 
liberty  in  France,  and  made  the  numerons  PEutT  of  the 
En^iflb  attached  to  the  constiltitioii  tremUe.   Ijota  Qower, 
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the  Euglieh  embawador,  was  liBtuidy  recalled  on  ttio  de- 
thronoRient  of  Louis  XVI.,  on  the  Kround  that  hU  letters 
of  credit  expired  necesaarily  with  the  sovereign  to  whom 
they  were  aodrossed.  The  presonce  of  M.  de  Talleyrand 
and  M.  de  ChauTelin,  in  London,  was  looked  upon  by  Mc. 
Pitt  as  only  tolerated  by  his  government.  The  days  of 
September,  commented  upon  in  terms  of  blood  in  the  writ- 
ings and  speeches  of  Burke,  cast  a  sinister  hue  on  the  words 
of  Fox.  Peace  and  alliance  with  France  appeared  to  the 
English  like  complicity  with  aaaassins;  and  the  trial  of  the 
king,  without  form  or  judges,  gave  Pitt  the  whole  support 
of  public  feeling. 

XIII. 

The  king  was  executed  \  lEverj  throne  trembled ;  all 
the  nations  recoiled  with  astonishment  and  horror  from  this 
sacrifice  of  royalty,  which  they  had  inTested  with  almost 
divine  attributes.  On  the  arrival  of  the  courier  who  brought 
the  fatal  intelligence,  M.  de  Chauvelin  received  orders  to 
quit  England  in  four-and-twenty  hours.  Pitt,  when  question- 
ed by  the  opposition  as  to  the  motives  of  this  expulsion  from 
the  free  soil  of  England,  replied,  "  After  events  on  which 
the  imagination  can  only  dwell  with  horror,  and  since  an 
infernal  faction  has  seized  on  the  supreme  power  in  France, 
we  could  no  longer  tolerate  the  presence  of  M.  de  Chau- 
velin, who  has  left  no  means  Untried  (either  b^  himself  ir  his 
agents),  by  which  to  seduce  the  people,  and  induce  the  a  to 
nse  against  the  government  and  the  laws  of  this  country." 
Maret,  who  had  landed  that  very  day  at  Dover,  received 
immediate  orders  to  re-embark,  without  being  permitted  to 
proceed  to  London.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  had  no  official 
title  from  the  French  government,  and  who  had  not  ^ven 
Pitt  the  same  pretexts  and  the  same  umbrage  as  M.  de  Chan- 
velin,  remained  in  London,  and  held  the  last  thread  of 
negotiation  in  his  hands. 

.M.  de  Chauvelin,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  spread  abroad  a 
report  of  a  violent  fermentation  of  Che  English  nation ;  he 
announced  that  the  inhabitants  of  London  would  rise  «m 
maue,  at  the  signal  of  ihe  republican  societies,  the  dav  that 
Pitt  should  dare  declare  war  against  France,  and  that 
Georae  III.  would  not  be  safe  is  his  own  palace.  Brissot, 
confiding  in  the  report  of  ChauTelin,  mounted  the  tribune 
af  the  Convention,  m  the  name  of  the  diplomatic  committee. 
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Hb  imagined  ba  sbgald  alarm  Pitt  b;  annoaDciBK  that  tha 
ansuing  war  would  free  Ireland  from  the  EngUah  yoke. 
Deaf  to  the  sage  cpunsela  of  I)uroouriez,  "  Holland,"  aaid 
he,  "  makes  comnian  cause  with  the  cabinet  of  St.  James, 
of  whom  ghe  is  rather  tbe  subject  than  the  ally ;  she  shall 
share  its  fate."  And  the  war  against  England  and  the 
Stadtholder  of  Holland  waa  unanimously  declared,  "  We 
will  make  a  descent  on  their  isle,"  wrote  tbe  ounister, 
Monge,  to  the  French  fleet;  "we  will  cast  into  it  fifty 
thousand  caps  of  liberty;  we  willplant  the  sacred  tree  there, 
and  we  will  extend  our  arms  to  our  republican  brothers : 
this  tyrannical  govemment  will  soon  bo  destroyed."  Pitt, 
supported  by  [he  national  rivalry  and  the  horror  inspired 
by  the  execution  of  the  king,  paid  no  attention  to  these 
threats.  He  counted  our  ships  and  not  our  proclamations, 
for  he  knew  that  the  emigration  had  decimated  our  vessels. 
France  only  possessed,  both  at  sea  and  in  hsr  ports,  66  ships 
of  the  line  and  93  frigates.  England  had  168  ships  of  the 
line,  22  of  filly  guns,  125  frigates,  and  110  smaller  vessels; 
while  Holland,  the  ally  of  England,  could  arm  100  more. 
Thus,  Pitt,  from  his  isle,  surrounded  by  a  floating  rampart, 
could  await  and  control  the  events  of  tbe  continent.  Hia 
finances  were  equally  formidable  with  his  armaments.  Min- 
ister of  preparation,  as  he  had  been  derisively  styled  some 
ten  years  previously,  he  seemed  to  have  foreseen  the  im- 
mense task  a  coalition  of  ten  years  was  about  to  impoee  on 
his  country. 

XIV. 

The  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  produced 
no  less  fatal  consequences  in  ftoasia,  Catherine  II.  break- 
ing 1^  the  treaty  of  1786,  by  virtue  of  which  the  French 
were  more  favored  in  her  empire  than  any  other  nation. 
She  also  ordered  all  Frenchmen  to  quitRussia  within  twen- 
ty days,  unlaw  they  formally  abjured  the  revolutionary 
ptinciples  of  their  country.  Until  this  period  the  empress, 
although  she  possessed  immense  armies  ready  to  march  on 
France,  had  left  Austria  and  ^Prussia  to  cope  unassisted 
with  a  revolution  which  she  detested  with  ^1  the  hatred 
despotiBm  bears  to  liberty.  She  had  for  a  long  time  hoped 
that  the  king  of  Sweden,  Oustavus,  whose  counter-revolu- 
tionaiy  ardor  she  bad  encouraged,  would  have  brysn  su£I- 
dent  iu  himself  to  check  and  paci^  France ;  but  this  hope 
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was  fruHtrated  by  the  assassination  of  Gustavus.  Since  tlie 
death  of  that  pnnce  she  had  been  a  prey  to  two  causes  of 
anxiety,  one  of  which  affected  her  ainbitioii,  the  other  her 
regal  pride — Poland  and  France,  Her  troops  occapied 
Warsaw,  and  suppressed  in  Poland  the  movements  of  a 
revolntion  which  fraternized  with  that  in  France.  The 
King  of  Prussia,  from  the  same  moves,  occupied  Dantzic 
and  Greater  Poland.  This  unhappy  country  has  constant- 
ly afforded  pretexts  for  the  intervention  of  its  puiBsant 
neighbors,  for  it  has  but  too  constantly  been  a  constituted 
anarchy.  The  empress  and  the  King  of  Prussia  planned 
in  concert'the  conquest  and  division  of  Poland,  while  the 
emperor  was  busied  defending  Germany  from  France. 
This  was  the  secret  of  the  delays  in  the  double  diplomacy 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  inactivity  of  the  first  coali- 
tion. The  King  of  Prussia  looked  to  events  that  would 
happen  in  his  rear,  and  the  empress  would  not  compromise 
her'arroies  on  the  Bhine,  lest  she  should  losd  si^t  of  Po- 
land. But  immediately  on  the  death,  of  Louis  XVI.,  Cath- 
erine ordered  her  embassador  at  London,  Count  Woron- 
zoff,  to  conclude  an  offensive  and  defensive  treaty  of  alli- 
ance with  England,  No  sooner  was  thb  treaty  signed 
than  she  left  England,  Holland,  Prussia,  and  the  emperor 
to  support  the  war  on  the  ocean,  the  Low  Countries,  and 
the  Rhine,  while  she  pOured  her  troops  into  Poland.  Thus 
ambition,  in  the  heart  of  Catherine,  prevailed  over  princi- 
ple ;  she  afiected  violent  hatred  -against  French  anarchy, 
and  encouraged  her  allies  to  the  contest,  but  she  herself 
iid  not  strike  a  blow.  Prassia,  alanned  at  the  presence 
of  Russia  ia.her  rear,  and  jealous  of  ber  share  of  Poland, 
hung  back;  Austria  ass\imed  the  part  which  Prussia  had 

Stayed  in  tiie  fint  coalition,  united  the  contingents,  and  un- 
ertook  the  offensive  war  in  the  Low  Countries.  It  was 
agreed  that  each  army  should  be  commanded  by  its  own 
general,  and  the  union  of  the  armies  and  the  operations 
was  thus  left  at  the  mercy  of  rivalry.  The  emperor  in- 
trusted the  chief  command  to  the  Prince  of  Coburg,  Who 
had  commanded  the  imperials  against  the  Turks,jnd  shared 
with  Souwaroff  the  glory  of  the  victories  of  Fokzani  and 
Rimnisk.  He  belonged  to  the  temporizing  school  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  was  of  all  men  the  least  fitted  to 
check  or  baffle  the  impetuoBiiy  of  the  French.  No  sooner 
was  he  appointed  than  the  Prince  of  Coburg  came  to 
Francfbrt  to  concert  with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  gener* 
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dissimo  of  the  Frugsian  forces,  a  plan  as  puullaniiiiaua  and 
ill-imagined  aa  that  which  had  ittst  freed  Champagne, 
destroyed  Louia  2VI.,  aii4  laid  the  Rbioe  open  to  inva- 


XV. 

Such  was  the  organization  of  this  new  coalition,  in  which 
three  out  of  five  powers  remained  inactive,  and  two  only 
prepared  for  the  conflict,  at  the  same  time  anxiously  ob- 
serving each  other,  and  making  secret  attempts  to  cast  off 
the  burden  of  the  war,  and  manceuvering  under  the  orders 
of  bis  different  generals,  who  only  agreed  on  one  point — 
to  avoid  the  enemy. 

We  left  Dumouriez  victorious  at  Valmy ;  Kellermann 
accompanying  rather  than  foUowiug  the  King  of  Prussia  in 
his  retreat;  Cuetino  at  Mayence  ;  Dillon  in  Alsace;  and 
Montesquiou  aBsemljIing  30,000  men  from  our  garrisons  in 
the  south,  to  invade  Savoy,  Savoy,  a  branch  of  the  Alps, 
joins  Kent  Blanc  and  Mont  Cents  by  its  loftiest  summit. 
On  one  side  it  descends  with  a  rapid  slope  to  the  rich  pluns 
of  Piedmont,  toward  Turin  j  on  the  other  it  is  divided  into 
four  large  and  deep  valleys,  through  which  a  torrent  runa 
from  the  foot  of  the  glaciers  to  the  mouth  of  thcae  gorges, 
and  there  flow  into  the  lakes  of  Geneva,  Annecy,  and  Bour- 
'  get,  or  are  lost  in  the  mighty  waters  of  the  Isfire  and  RhAne, 
which  run  through  the  south  of  France  into  the  Mediter* 
ranean.  Prom  these  piincipal  valleys  numerous  smaller 
ones  branch  off,  and  are  lost  in  the  glaciers.  The  valley 
of  Faucigny,  the  nearest  to  the  Valais  and  Switzerland, 
commences  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  extends  to  Ge- 
neva. The  Maurieone,  which  descends  from  Mont  Cenis, 
suddenly  enlarges  as  it  approaches  Prance,  between  Con- 
flans  and  Montmelian,  two  towns  of  Savoy,  and  there  it 
meets  the  valley  of  Tarentalse,  through  which  flows  the 
Isdre.  At  some  distance  from  Montm^an  the  Maurienne 
branches  off,  on  the  right  to  Chambery,  the  capital  of  Sa- 
voy, oif^the  left  to  Grenoble,  a  French  town,  and  capital 
of  Dauphin^.  Montm^Ii^,  which  guards  the  entrance  of 
the  Maurienne,  the  Tarentaiae,  the  plain  of  Chambery,  and 
the  valley  of  Grr^sivoudan;  the  road  to  Gfrenohle,  is  thn* 
the  key  of  Savoy. 
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XVI. 

Tbe  inhabitants  of  this  coaotiy,  goTemed  by  ■  sorei' 
eignty  whose  suat  ii  in  Italy,  yet  have  nothing  that  is  ItaJ 
ian  except  their  government,  neither  speak  German  nor 
Italian,  hut  French ;  and  no  sooner  is  the  tie  that  con- 
nects it  to  Piedmont  severed,  than  Savoy  naturally  inclines 
toward  France.  With  the  exception  of  [he  nobles  and  the 
clergy,  whom  the  hereditary  sovereienty  and  the  favors  of 
tlie  court  have  deeply  attached  to  tlie  reigning  House  of 
Savoy,  the  rest  of  the  nation  are  French  at  heart.  The  yoke 
of  Piedmont  galls  them — the  supremacy  of  the  Piedmont- 
ese  name  humiliates  them — the  privileges  of  the  nobility 
offend  them — the  domination  of  the  clergy,  who  dread  the 
introduction  of  new  ideas  in  these  mountains,  disputed  with 
them  their  right  to  enjoy  the  light  and  air  of  the  age.' 

The  House  of  Savoy,  although  paternal,  kind,  and  atuC' 
ioua  for  administrative  ameliorations  for  the  three  states 
she  governed,  held  them,  nevertheless,  in  a  kind  of  monas- 
tic discipline,  which  reminded  them  of  Spanish  rule.  The 
king,  the  noble,  the  prie8t,.the  soldier,  composed  the  people. 

Community  of  language,  however,  the  contiguity  of  fron- 
tiers, the  relations  of  commerce,  and  the  numerous  emigra- 
tions of  the  Savoyards  into  France,  had  allowed  revolu- 
tionary ideas  to  insinuate  themselves  among  the  mountains. 

Jean  Jacques,Rousseau  had  passed  his  youth  in  the  little 
town  of  Annecy,  and  in  the  solitude  of  the  Chaumettes,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Chambery,    Voltaire  had  grown  old  at  Fer- 


ney,  at  the  very  gates  of  Savoy, 

Geneva,  the  strong  colony  of  Pi 
liberty — oiler  the  days  of  Calvin,  of  modem  philosophy— 


I,  the  strong  colony  of  Protestant  and  metropolitan 


joined  by  its  faubourgs  the  territory  of  Savoy.  These  r 
ollections,  these  influences,  this  close  vicinity,  had  inspired 
the  populace  with  a  contempt  of  a  mild,  but  backward  gov 
emment,  end  a  desire  of  abandoning  themselves  to  France. 
Despite  of  the  frequent  family  unions  between  the  House 
of  Savoy  and  the  House  of  Bourbon,  the  treaty  of  Worms, 
in  1741,  between  Charlea-Emmaniiel  and  Maria  Theresa, 
had  politically  infeofied  tbe  Sardinian  monarchy  to  Austria. 
Victor  Am^d^us,  who  reigned  at  the  period  when  tbeRer- 
olution  broke  out  in  France,  was  a  prince  beloved  by.hii 
people  ;  a  temporizer,  as  at  his  age  most  men  are,  exhaust 
mg  his  wisdom  in  words  and  his  time  in  council.     He  WW 
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ealted  tke  Nestor  of  [he  Alps.  Chamb^ry  was  fiUad  with 
bishops  and  fugiiive  gentlemvn,  who  made  a  parade  of  their 
wrongs,  their  hopes,  and  illusiooa,  like  refugees  of  every 
dine  and  every  country.  Turin  was  the  capital  of  the  coun< 
teTTevolutioD  without.  The  royalists  of  Lyons,  of  Oreno- 
ble,  and  of  the  south,  entertained,  by  the  frontiers  of  Sa- 
voy and  the  country  of  Nice,  tacit  relations  with  Turin. 
The  King  of  Sardinia  had  withdrawn  hia  embassador  from 
Paris,  sufficiently  declaring  by  this  act  that  he  considered 
Louis  XVI.  as  a  prisoner,  and  that  be  would  no  longer 
treat  with  the  French  nation.  M.  de  Semonville,  who  was 
sent  by  Duraooriez  to  Turin  lo  obtain  amicable  explana- 
tions, had  been  arrested  at  Alexandria,  under  euapicion  of 
coming  to  foment  the  spirit  of  agitation  in  Italy.  The  Gi- 
rondists, masters  of  the  minbtry  and  the  Asaembly,  decided 
upon  hostilities. 

XVIL 

Montesqniou,  who  commanded  the  army  of  the  south, 
received  orders  to  prepare  himself  for  the  invasion.  Forty 
battalions  arrived,  detached  from  the  idle  army  of  the  Pyr- 
enees. Its  base  of  operation  extended  in  one  line  more 
than  100  leagues — &om  the  Jura,  which  commands  Ge- 
neva, to  the  Var,  which  protects  Nice. 

Montesquiou,  true  to  the  military  traditions  of  the  Mar- 
shal de  Berwick,  had  felt  that  an  expedition  against  Pied- 
mont, whose  narrow  and  circular  baatn  coula  receive  in 
three  days  on  any  menaced  point  re-enforcements  from 
Turin,  its  capital  and  d^pdt  of  arms,  was  impracticable 
with  forces  so  feeble  as  his,  but  that  the  Comt^  of  Nice 
and  Savoy,  two  long-detached  arms  of  tfae  ^rdinian  mon- 
archy, might  be  dismembered  from  the  body,  and  acquired 
to  France,  without  Piedmont  being  able  to  save  them.  He 
in  consequence  commenced  operations. 

xvin. 

The  Fiedmontese  army  consisted  of  18,000  men.  They 
were  commaaided  by  General  Lazary.  This  general,  af- 
ter some  exchange  of  cannon  between  the  army  of  Mon- 
tesqniou and  his  rear-guard,  at  the  entrance  of  the  defile, 
turned  back  his  troops  upon  Montm^Iian.  Instead  of  for- 
tifying Mcntm^lian,  and  thus  closing  on  Montesquiou  tfae 
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enlratieo  to  the  tbreo  valleys,  of  which  thia  town  com- 
iDBuds  tfao  point  of  diTiBion,  Lazair  abandoned  the  town, 
and,  cutting  down  the  bridge,  retired  to  Conflaaa.  All 
the  Piedmonteae  corps,  spread  over  Annecy,  Chanbiry, 
and  Faucigny,  retrograded  in  detacbnleiits,  and  almost  with- 
out fighting  to  rejoin  the  principal  body  of  the  Sardinian 
army,  and  reascend  toward  Piedmont.  The  French  col- 
umns follo*ed  them  unopposed,  amid  the  scclamalions  of 
the  invaded  people.  Montesqaiou  made  hia  triumphal  en- 
try at  Chamb^ry,  received  from  the  magistratea'  hands  die 
keys  of  the  capital  of  Savoy,  and  left  the  administration  of 
it  to  the  inhabitants.  The  very  day  of  this  triumph,  the 
Jacobins  in  Paris  deposed  Genertl  Montesquiou.  The 
news  of  this  victory  and  the  cry  of  public  indignation 
against  the  ingraiitudo  of  the  Jacobins,  caused  them  for  the 
time  to  revoke  hia  dismisaal.  Monteaquiou  organized  hia 
conqueat,  and  led  his  troops  to  the  frontier  of  Geneva. 

During  these  operations  General  Anselme,  recruiting  the 
battalions  of  the  Mataeilles  volunteers  with  the  8000  men 
whom  he  commanded,  fortified  hiitiaelf  upon  the  line  of  ths 
Var,  menacing  the  Comt6  of  Nice  wim  invasion,  while 
guarding  himself  against  any  invasion  in  the  south.  The 
Counl  of  Saint  AndrS  commanded  the  Piedmonteae,  His 
army  was  composed  of  8000  men,  troops  of  the  line,  and 
of  12,000  volunteers,  the  tiiilitia  of  the  country. 

The  Comt^  <^  Ni6e,%  narrow  but  admirable  Datm^  am- 
phitheater, which  doocends  by  degrees  from  the  summit  of 
the  Alps  toward  fbe  MedlterraDean,  ia  an  Italian  Switzsr- 
hind,  where  die  olive  fliid  the  eitroD  compensate  for  the 
beach  and  the  fir,  bat  whose  narrow  and  itiaccessiUe  val- 
leys,  rarined_  by  torrents  often  dri«d  up,  offer  the  same  ob- 
etaclea  to  inviision  as  Satoy. 

The  Count  of  Saltit-Aridr6  had  eleverly  Bblectsd  the  p6- 
sititHi  of  Saorgio,  an  impregnable  height  which  commands 
Nice  and  the  routes  of  France  and  of  Piedmont,  aa  the 
center  and  citadel  of  the  province  which  he  was  charged 
to  delend.  He  had  there  established  beforehand  a  fortified 
camp,  and  intrenchmenta  lined  with  walla.  Admiral  Tru- 
guet  presented  himself  before  Nice,  on  the  S8th  of  Sep- 
tember, with  a  squadron  composed  of  nine  veaaela,  and 
threatened  to  bombard  the  town.  General  Anselme  ap- 
proached by  land,  ready  to  attempt  the  paasage  of  the  Var. 
In  the  evening  General  Couitin,  commandant  of  the  town, 
deployed  hia  troops  upon  SaOTgio.  Three  tfaoaaa>id  Fr«ii<!li 
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emigranta,who  had  Bought  en  asylum  in  Nice,  indinam  at 
tie  cowardly  afcandonmont  of  the  garrison,  raised  a  part 
of  tile  population  and  ran,  Bome  to  the  batteries  of  the  sea, 
others  to  the  batteries  of  the  Var;  but,  menaced  by  the 
cittzets,  who  saw  in  'this  desperate  struggle  a  pretext  only 
for  the  incendiarism  of  tlie  city,  they  withdrew  theraselvos 
by  night  upon  the  route'ofSaorg^o,  followed,  inaulted,pil- 
laged,  and  massacred  by  the  ferocious  populace  of  the  sea- 
coaat.  Tins  mob  threatened  to  pillage  the  town  itself.  The 
citizens  sent  to  implore  General  Ansolme  to  occupy  the 
place  as  promptly  as  possible.  Anselioe  passed  the  Var  at 
the  head  of  four  thousand  Fi'ench,  and  entered  amid  tman- 
imous  acclamations  into  ilia  capital  of  the  county. 

XIX 

The  excesses  ^hicli  the  revoldtlonists  of  Nice  committea 
against  their  personal  enemies,  under  the  shelter  of  the 
bayonets  and  banner  df  France,  caused  a  revolt  among  dl)e 
mountaineers,  always  'liiore  attached  to  old  cnstoms,  and 
more  faitfafhl  to  old  governments  than  the  people  of  the 
plaitis,  on  the  banks  of  riveis,  or  on  the  sea-coast. 

The  French  general,  Anselme,  saw  his  troops  decimated. 
The  center  of  this  holy  war  Waa  8t  Oneille.  This  little 
maritime  and  likewise  mountainons  town,  the  capial  of  a 
sinall  independent  principality,  was  the  focus  of^all  these 
plots  against  the  dominion  of  the  French.  Its  port  served 
iis  a  remge  and  place  of  armament  to  a  multitude  of  pirates, 
Sardinian  corsairs,  Oenoeae,  and  Neapolitans,  whose  light 
boats  and  armed  feluccas  made  nocturnal  debarkations  upon 
thecoast,  or  exercised  upon  the  sea  the  same  brigandage  as 
the  bands  ofinountaineers  in  the  valley  ofNice.  Many  con- 
vents of  monks,  tbe  real  nders  of  the  town,  fomented  this 
holy  War,  and  saiictiSed  by  their  violent  predictions  these 
nselesB  and  bloody  eifpeditions.  Anselme  and  Truguet  in 
concert  resolved  to  destroy  this  &naticism  in  its  den.  Troops 
were  embarked  at  Viltefranche  on  board  the  vessels  of  the 
squadron.  On  the  23d  of  October  they  appeared  before 
Ctaeille.  Admiral  Truguet  sent  his  flag-captain,  Ghaila,  to 
summon  the  town,  and  indtiCe.tlie  inhabitants  to  prevent 
'the  horrors  of  a  bombardment  by  their  submission.  The 
Itodt  which  cifrried  Du  Chaila  ^preached  under  a  flag 
of  truce,  amid  the  signs  and  pacific  invitations  of  the  pop- 
ulace which  Htied  the  shore.      But  hardly  had  the  boat 
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tooched  tbg  landine-pl&ce  when  a  discfaarga  of  a  bnndrod 
■hots  damaged  it.  Killed  an  officer,  four  Bailors,  woundetf 
sereral  men,  BodDuChsila  himself.  The  boat,  encumbersd 
with  killed  and  wounded,  returned  on  board,  followed  and 
struck,  from  wave  to  wave,  by  a  hail-storm  of  balla  and 
bullots,  and  arrived  with  difficulty  to  dinjlay  to  the  ayea 
of  the  squadron  this  evidence  of  the  petndy  of  the  inhab- 
it anta. 

The  indignant  crewscalledalond  for  vengeance.  Tmgn^ 
anchored,  and  caononaded  the  town  until  the  decline  of 
day.  The  fort  of  Oneille  was  crushed  by  the  bombs.  Hia 
fire  ceased.  Twelve  hundred  soldiers,  under  the  ordeia  of 
General  Lahouliere,  embarked  during  the  night  in  the  boats 
of  the  squadron,  awaiting  the  first  dawn  of  day  to  effect 
their  landing,  under  the  fire  of  two  fiigates.  At  this  sight 
the  inhabitants  saved  themselves  in  the  mountains,  carrying 
with  them  all  the  valuables  they  posseooed,  and  abandon^ 
ing  their  houses  to  pillage  and  incandisriam.  The  monka 
alone,  accustomed  to  the  inviolability  of  priesthood,  which 
had  until  now  been  respected  in  all  the  wars  of  Italy,  re- 
mained, shut  up  in  their  monaateriea.  The  French  forced 
the  doors  of  these  asylums,  and  massacred,  without  selec- 
tion of  the  guilty  from  the  innocent,  the  monks  exposed  to 
tlieir  vengeance,  by  the  plots  of  which  thoy  had  been  the 
instigators,  and  by  the  cowardly  aasassination  of  Du  Chaila. 
Plunder  and  fire — terrible  reprisals — ravaged  and  destroy- 
ed this  den  of  piracy  and  brigandage.  The  French,  on  re- 
embarking,  left  nodiing  in  ^e  town  of  Oneille  but  a  heap 
of  oindeiB,  and  corpses  of  monks,  under  the  wrecks  of  their 


The  expeditioQ  of  Oneille  and  the  slaughter  of  its  priest- 
hood, far  trom  appeasing  the  iDsurrection  in  the  mountains 
of  Nice,  caused  the  barhtU  to  rise  m  matK.  United  to  the 
Fiedmontese,  and  to  an  Austrian  corps  lent  to  the  ^i°g  of 
Sardinia  by  the  emperor,  they  attacked  the  French  at  Sos- 
pello,  the  most  elevated  point  of  our  occupation.  Sue 
thousand  men  and  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon  dislodged 
General  Brunet  from  it.  Anselme  left  Nice  with  the  entire 
garrison,  composed  of  twelve  companies  of  grenadiers,  15D0 
chosen  men,  and  four  pieces  of  artillery,  and  marched  to 
recover  this  important  position.  He  reconquered  it  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  returned  to  Nice.  Denounced 
to  the  Convention  fi>r  the  mildness  of  his  adminiatratioB, 
guilty,  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  Jacobins,  of  having  restrained  tlie 
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id  tbe  vengeance  of  tbo  Ni^&nlB,  he  was 
the  midst  of  his  victorious  army,  and  conducted 
I  expiate  in  tbe  dungeon  the  mit  glory  of  our 


XX. 

A  French  equndron,  commanded  by  Admiral  Latooche, 
went  at  the  same  time  to  the  King  of  Naples,  to  declare 
himself  for  or  against  the  republic,  and  to  disavow  the  plots 
of  his  embassador  atConstantinwleagEunsttheacknovvledg- 
ment  of  the  tricotored  flag  by  the  sultan.  The  squadron, 
composed  of  six  vessels  of  war,  entered  the  gulf  on  the 
27th  of  December,  braving  the  500  pieces  of  cannon  on  the 
quays  and  forts  of  Naples.  Latouche,  having  cast  anchor 
under  the  windows  oi  the  king's  palace,  and  thrown  out 
the  signal  for  action  to  bis  sbipH,  sent  a  grenadier  of  tbe 
marines  to  bear  a  message  to  the  liing  bimself. 

The  intimidated  king  received  the  French  grenadier 
with  the  honors  he  had  granted  to  the  envoy  of  the  repub- 
lic :  be  conceded  all  that  had  been  asked  ;  be  offered  fur- 
ther his  mediation  between  the  republic  and  its  enemies. 
"  The  republic,"  replied  tbe  grenadier,  "  desires  no  medi- 
ation between  her  and  her  enemies,  save  victory  or  death." 
The  court  of  Naples,  governed  by  a  haughty  queen,  an 
enemy  to  the  French,  yielded  to  this  humiliation  without 
a  murmur.  She  feigned  to  fulfill  the  pacific  conditions  im- 
posed by  the  attitude  of  Latouche,  and  resumed,  with 
greater  hatred  in  ber  heart,  her  place  among  court  coi^ 
spiracies. 

XXL 

While  onr  battalions  snhjected  Savoy  and  the  Comt^  of 
Nice,  while  our  squadrons  commanded  the  shores  (£  iha 
Mediterranean,  and  Dumouriez  swept  slowly  over  Cfaam- 
pague,  tbe  Austrians,  raiconraged  in  tbe  Netherlands  by 
tbe  absence  of  the  mass  of  our  troops,  whom  Dumouries 
had  called  to  the  rendezvous  of  Argonne,  essayed  to  effect 
an  opening  in  the  north  of  France.  The  Dnke  Albert,  as- 
sembling 25,000  men,  borrowed  fram  tbe  arsenals  in  the 
Netherlands  fifly  pieces  of  tesiegiug  cannon,  presented 
himself  on  tbe  35th  of  September' uerore  the  rampaits  of 
Lille,  and  commenced  opening  the  trenches. 
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Five  batteries,  armed  with  tbirty  pieces,  having  besD 
'conBtructeil  in  the  nigbt  of  the  29th,  the  Baron  d'Aspre 
came  to  Bumtnon  the  town  to  surrender.  Conducted  to 
the  H6tel-de-Ville,  with  the  considerations  conformable  to 
the  laws  of  war,  the  envoy  made  his  suromow  to  (General 
Rusult,  who  commandecl  the  town.  The  general  replied 
as  a  man  who  depended  upon  himself,  on  the  bravery  of 
hie  feeble  gurrison,  and  the  etitbusiaemof  the  people.  The 
crowd,  which  pressed  against  the  gates  of  the  H5tel-de-Vi!le, 
reconducted  the  flag  of  truce  to  the  advanced  posts  of  the 
Austrians,  amid  cries  of  Vive  la  Rqtuilique !  Vive  la  Na-  ■ 
lion.'  The  firing  comraenced  on  the  instanL  During 
seven  days  and  seven  nigbts  the  halls  and  Bfaells  iocessant- 
ty  crushed  the  town,  killed  6,000  inhabitants,  and  burned 
800  houses.  The  cellars,  in  which  the  women,  the  old 
men,  and  children  had  sought  refuge,  crumbled  in  many 
quarters  under  the  Weight  of  tbe  bombs,  and  buried  tbou- 
sands  beneath  their  ruins.  An  intre[^d  population  was 
converted  into  tin  afmy  inured  to  fire,  and  displayed  not  a 
moment's  beaitation.  War  appeared  to  be  tbe  habitual 
profession  of  this  people  of  the  irontiers. 

All  tbe  \oylna  of  the  north,  from  which  Lille  tvaa  not  yet 
cut  ofTby  a  complete  investment,  sent  provisions,  ammuni- 
tion, and  bauationa  formed  of  the  chosen  of  their  youth. 
Six  members  of  the  Convention,  T>uhem,  Delmas,  Belle- 
garde,  Davousi,  Iloulcet,  and  Duquesnoy,  came  to  shut 
nieraselveB  up  within  its  walls,  to  animate  the  courage  of 
the  besieged,  and  to  show  the  irontiers  that  the  nation 
combated  with  tbem  in  the  persons  of  its  representatives. 
In  vain  30,000  red-hot  balls,  and  6,000  sheila  of  100  vreight 
each,  continued  to  shower  for  150  hours  upon  this  smoking 
center,  constantly  extinguished,  as  constantly  relighted ;  in 
vain,  to  animate  the  constancy  of  the  besiegers,  the  Arch- 
duchess of  Austria,  Maria  Christina,  ^e  wne  df  the  Duka 
Albert,  cbme  herself  to  light  with  her  own  hand  the  fire  of 
'ft  new  battery;  die  LiH^  perceived  that  the  Austrians 
charged  their  pieces  with  iron  bars,  chains,  and  stones. 
They  concluded  thence  that  ammunitioti  was  becoming 
scarce  among  the  besiegera,  and  persevered  with  more 
confidence  hi  their  heroic  indifference  under  the  fire.  The 
Duke  Albert,  iailing  at  the  same  time  in  troops  and  amtnu- 
nition,  aind  learning  the  success  of  Dumouriez  in  Cham- 
pagne, feared  the  reSux  of  our  soldiers  on  the  north,  and 
Toued  tbe  siege  without  being  pursued.     Lille  had  lost  an 
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endre  &ubourg ;  tnany  quarters  of  the  town  were  nothing 
more  than  heaps  of  bricks  serving  as  a  sepalcher  to  heaps 
of  dead  bodies.  Her  ruins  still  smoked,  and  her  sfaattered 
monuments  attested  the  glory  of  a  warlike  town,  at  once 
defended  and  devoted  hy  its  own  inhabitants. 

The  siese  of  Lille  was  hardly  raised  when  Beumon- 
rille,  detacLed  with  16,000  men  from  Kellermaon's  army, 
advaBced  toward  the  frontiers  of  the  nordi,  to  join  in  the 
plan  of  inv^ion  of  Be^um  so  long  premeditated  by  Du- 
mouriez,  and  so  gloriously  ioternipted  by  the  campaign 
Agajnst  the  King  of  Fniasia. 

xxu. 

We  have  seen  that  Dnmouriez,  jessed  to  renew  this 
plan,  had  hastened  to  Paris  after  the  movement  of  the  re- 
treat of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  His  appearance  in  Paris 
was  less  an  object  of  conquest  than  to  prepare  for  new 
triumphs  in  (Ataining,  with  the  ascendency  of  a  victorious, 
general,  all  the  necessary  means  for  the  invasion  of  Bel- 
gium. The  idol  of  the  people,  dreaded  by  the  Jacobins, 
uie  friend  of  Danton,  respected  by  the  Girondists,  his  glory, 
his  address,  his  military  training,  acquired  from  the  execu- 
tive powei  every,  order  and  resource  at  its.  disposal. 

The  counter-blow  of  the  10th  of  August ; .  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  days  of  September ;  the  proclamation  of  the 
republic;  the  stupor  of  some  ;  the  delirium  of  others  before 
lie  scaffold  of  the  king ;  lastly,  the  pride  of  Valmy,  the  glory, 
qf  having  reconquered  the  territory,  caused  all  the  youtli 
of  the  nation  to  fly  to  arms.  The  supply  of  weapons  was 
not  airf&cient  ^r  the  arms,  who  wished  to  bear  them — there 
was  np  want  of  the  latter  could,  weapons  have  been  found. 
Men  of  esery  condition,  of  evetj  fortune,  of  every  age, 
presented  thi^mseives  in  crowds,  in  order  to  form  the  bat- 
talions which  each  departinent  sent  to  the  irontiers.  The 
national  guards,  in  turning  over  their  most  disciplined  men 
to  these  battalions,  transformed  themselves  likewise  upon 
the  very  spot  into  an  active  army. 

The  young  people,  who  were  conapicuotis  for  the  great- 
eist  zeal  and  patriotism  in  the  national  guard,  were  named  by 
their  companions  in  arms  commandants  of  these  battalions. 
They  maiched  to  combat  regarding  each  other,  mutually 
exciling  each  other,  and  each  promising  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  other's  patriotism,  valor,  or  death.     The  brilliant 
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procUmstionB  of  the  Couvention,  the  authoritiea,  the  Jaco- 
bins, and  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  made  an  ap- 
peal totfae  defenders  of  liberty.  Their  voice,  heard  at  the 
instant,  was  the  only  law  of  recruitiiig.  Enthusiasm  en- 
rolled them,  good-will  disciplined  them,  patriotic  donations 
clothed,  armed,  paid  and  maintained  diese  children  of  the 
country. 

xini. 

In  die  towns,  small  borougfas,  and  in  the  Tillages,  on  th« 
days  when  religions  fStes  and  hin  brought  men  togethet 
in  numbers,  a  wooden  amphitheater  vras  constructed  upon 
the  public  place^  upon  the  "  Place  d'Armes,"  before  the 
gate  of  the  municipality. 

A  military  tent,  supported  by  bundles  of  spears,  and  sur- 
mounted by  tricolored  flags,  was  stretched  upon  these  tres- 
tles, to  resemble  a  camp.  This  tent,  the  cloth  of  whicb 
was  raised  by  the  band  of  a  ^enadier  and  of  a  trooper  in 
uniform,  was  open  on  the  aide  of  the  people.  A  table, 
bearing  the  registers  of  onroUroent,  occupied  the  center. 
The  representative  of  the  people  as  envoy,  the  tricolored 
scarf  round  his  waist,  the  bat  turned  up  at  the  edges,  sur- 
mounted by  a  plume  of  feathers,  held  the  register,  and 
wrote  down  the  engagements. 

The  mayor,  the  municipal  officers,  the  presidents  of  dis 
tricts,  the  presidents  of  clubs,  thronged  about  him.  The 
agitated  crowd  opened  every  instant  to  allow  the  files  o{ 
the  defenders  of  their  country  to  pass,  who  aoonCed  the 
steps  of  the  platform  to  give  their  names  to  the  commis- 
saries. The  applause  of  the  people,  the  patriotic  greeting 
of  the  representatives,  the  sorrowful  tears  of  mothers,  the 
tmmpeta  of  the  military  band,  the  rolling  of  drums,  the 
couplets  of  the  Marseillais  sung  in  chorus,  excited,  recom- 
pensed, and  illustrated  these  acts  of  devotion  to  the  public 

These  volunteers  received  a  route-sheet  to  render  them- 
selves at  the  d6p6t  designated  by  the  minister  of  war,  there 
to  receive  equipment,  instruction,  and  organization.  They 
marched  off  in  groups,  more  orlessnumerauB,  to  the  sound 
of  the  drum,  to  the  strains  of  the  patriotic  hymn,  accompa- 
nied to  a  great  distance  frttm  their  towns  or  their  villages, 
by  mothers,  brothers,  sieters,  and  sweethearts,  who  earned 
their  sacks  and  arms,  and  who  only  separated  from  them 
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when  fatigae  haA  overcome,  ncpt  their  ftffection,  bat  their 
powers. 

The  inhabitanta  of  the  towns  and  boroagha  which  they 
traversecl  came  out  to  see  them  pass,  and  to  offer  them 
bread  and  wine  at  the  threahold  of  their  boiues.  DieputeB 
arose  in  these  billeting'places,  as  to  who  should  lodge 
then]  as  their  own  children.  Patriotic  Hociettea  'went  to 
meet  them,  or  to  invite  them  to  assist  in  die  evening  at 
their  meetings.  The  president  addressed  them,  the  ora- 
tors of  the  cliib  fraternized  with  them,  and  inflamed  their 
courage  by  the  recital  of  military  exploits  from  ancient 
history.  They  taught  them  the  hymns  of  the  two  Tyrt»i 
of  the  Revolution-— the  poets  Lebrun  and  Chenier.  They 
made  them  drunk  with  tbe  holy  ardor  of  country,  of  ftnat* 
icism,  and  of  liberty. 

XXIV. 

Such  were  the  elements  of  the  anny,  which  marched  in 
eveiy  direction  from  the  center  toward  the  fiontierB.  Du- 
mouriez  organized  it  while  marching. 

This  general,  after  four  days  passed  at  Paris  in  secret 
conference  with  Danton,  and  in  military  conference  with 
Servan,  then  minister  of  vrar,  left  on  the  SOth  of  October 
for  his  head-quarters  at  Valenciennes.  Before  appearing 
there,  he  reposed  himself  for  two  days  at  a  country-seat 
which  he  possessed  in  the  environs  of  P6ronne.  He  had  ' 
to  meditate  upon  two  matters — hie  plan  of  campaign  for 
the  pnrpose  of  wresting  Belgium  from  the  hands  of  the 
Austrians;  and  his  plan  of , conduct,  either  to  flatter  or  in- 
timidate the  Convention  ;  to  serve  die  republic,  if  it  knew 
how  to  give  itself  a  government;  to  command  it  and  de- 
stroy it,  if,  as  he  suspected,  it  passed  from  one  anarchy  to 
another,  between  the  hands  of  all  the  factions.  The  gen- 
eral had  left  full  of  contempt  for  the  Girondists,  filled  with 
confidence  in  the  genius  of  Danton. 

While  Dumouriez  was  combining  the  chanced  which 
might  bring  on  war  or  revolution,  Servan  quitted  the  min- 
iMry.    pQdie'replsced  him.   - 


Pache,  an  inferior  person,  who  liad   started  suddenly 
from  obicurity,  raised  to  the  ministry  of  war  by  the  Gi- 
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rondists,  was  a  friend  of  Solaod.  He,  was  one  of  tboM 
men  whose  ambition  hides  itself  under  the  guise  of  uaprs' 
tending  modesty.  His  origin  was  ecarcetf  known,  or  by 
what  Bteng  ho  had  walked  or  crawled  through  liie  up  to  the 
present  time.  It  was  suspected  only  that  he  waa  the  son 
)f  a  porter  of  the  Duke  of  Castries  ;  reared  by  the  tstre  of 
thu  illustrioua,  fantilyi  he  had  been  charged  afterward  with 
the  education  of  one  of  the  sons  of  this  house.  Well  in- 
Htructedi  studious,  reserved,  never  allowing  any  thing  to 
eu^e  him  in  hia  conTersation  but  thoae  well  considered 
and  precise  words  which  indicated  the  prcq^iriety  and  uni- 
versality of  his  uitelligeoce,  Pache  seemed  eminently  adapt- 
ed to  beutme  one  of  those  usefiil  wheela  in,  die  tnecbanism 
of  the  admiajatiation.  incapable  of  aspiring  to  or  becom- 
ing a  ruler. 

He  was  a  hypocrite,  crafHly  concealing  his  aspirationB  to 
empire  under  the  habits  and  simplici^  of  &  philosopher. 
This  ancient  austerity  had  captivated  Madame  Roland, 
taken  with  every  thing  which  recalled  to.  her,  the  men  of 
Plutarch.  She  hod  cotifided  Pache  to  her  husband  as  chief 
of  his  private  cabinet  as  minister  of  the  interior,  and  as 
the  confident  of  his  most  difficult  and  secret  labors.  She 
viewed  Pache  as  one  of  those  sages  whom  Providence  raises 
up  around  statesmen  to  insjnre  tbein  with  ibeir  advice. 

At  the  moment  when  Servan  was  called,  to  the  ministry 
of  war,  Pache  entered  his  administration  with  the  same  ti- 
tle, and  the  same  dissimulation  as  at  Roland's,  and  there 
showed  the  same,  application  to  his  duties,  and  the  same 
aptitude  in  particulars.  On  the  retirement  of  Servan,  Ro- 
land had  proposed  Pache  for  the  war  departm^t  in  the  min- 
isterial council,  The  Girondists,  who,  on  the  word  of  Ro- 
land, saw  in  Pache  a  friend  devoted  to  their  cau^e  and  their 
fortune,  had  a^c^pted  him  with  coi^ence.  They  tbou^ 
that  the  mind  of  Roland  would  thus,  animate  two  ministnea. 
But  hardly  had  Pache  been  installed  in  the  council,  when 
he  shook  off,  as  a  grievous  ^membrance,  all  dependence 
and  all  gratitude  toward  hia  ancient  patron,  and  commen- 
ced secretly,  and  shortly  afterward  openly,  ^pse  plot*  which 
were  calculated  to  throw  Roland  out  of  power,  apd  coo" 
duct  his  wife  to  the  scafibld.  Pache  gave  as  his  gage  to 
the  Jacobins  the  administration  of  the  ministry  of  war 
which  he  confided  to  their  creatures.  Vincent  and  Hus- 
seufratz  governed  there  imder  hia  name  ;  -  the  one  %  young 
Cordelier,  a  prot^g^  and  riva^  of,  A^ejth  ^^  otliQi; >  pa* 
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triot  of  Metz, «  refugee  in  Paris,  Pacbo,  solely  occupied 
with  the  caiB  of  increasing  hia  popularity,  made  of  his 
oiiices  so  many  clubs,  wherein  the  costume,  the  maoDers, 
and  the  language  of  the  most  unbridled  demagogueism  were 
aSecied.  The  bonnet  I'ouge  and  carmagnole  made  up  the 
uniform.  The  daughters  of  Pache,  showing  themselves  in 
the  ciric  (Stes,  displaced  eyery  where  with  ailectation  the 
exaggeration  of  patriotism.  Such  a  minister  could  not  an- 
swer the  views  of  Dumouriez,  who  was  accused  of  being 
the  champion  of  the  Girondists.  He  was  greatly  astound- 
ed by  the  nomination  of  Pache,  and  vaguely  conceived 
from  that  time  that  he  would  soon  be  reduced,  by  the  en- 
mity of  the  Jacobins,  to  the  alternative  of  bending  befmra 
them,  or  of  makiug  them  tremble  before  him. 

XXVI. 

Arrived  at  Valenciennes,  Dumouriez  regulated  Ua  plan 
for  the  invasion  of  Belgium,  and  sent  to  each  of  the  gen- 
erals under  hia  orders  the  pare  of  this  plan  he  was  charged 
to  execute,  and  of  which  he  alone  knew  the  whole  and  di- 
rected the  combined  movements.  The  transport  of  feeling 
which  had  drawn  his  battalionstothefrontiers  still  animated 
him  with  the  hope  of  a  conquest  in  the  name  of  the  republic 

They  had  in  the  geaerat-in -chief  that  confidence  with 
which  the  hero  of  Valmy  and  the  liberator  of  .Champagne 
inspired  the  fighting  soldiers.  Where  Dumouriez  wa«,  there 
were  fijr  (hem  their  laws  and  their  coujitry. 

The  puke  Albert  de  Saxe-Teschen  commanded  for  the 
.j^ustrians  in  Belgium.  He  had  been  lefl  by  the.  emperoi 
and  by  Prussia  in  an  isolated  state,  which  exposed,  on  this 
side,  the  safety  of  Belgium.  The  total  forces  of  the  Duke 
of  Saxe-Teschen  were  composed  of  30,000  fighung  men,  , 
of  whom  4000  were  French  emigrants  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Namur,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon, son  of  the  Prince. of  Cond6.  His  lieutenants  covered 
in  large  detachments  all  the  Belgian  frontier.  The  Duke 
of  Saxe-Teschen,  placed  ju  the  center  of  these  forces,  oc- 
cupied Brussels  with  a  feeble  garrison. 

XXVII. 

Damouriez  divided  his  army  into  four  bodies,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Dulce  of  Saxe-Teschen.     General  Vajence,  hia 
VOL.  n.— S 
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nght  arm  and  his  cbnsen  Hive,  comtnanded  ttie  ormy  of 
Ardennes,  which  had  also  returned  from  Valmy  to  comhat 
with  Clairfayt.  Valence  received  orders  to  raove  upon 
Mamur,  to  prevent,  if  there  were  yet  time,  the  junction  of 
Clairfayt  vnth  the  Belgian  amoy  under  the  walls  of  Mons ; 
but  he  was  too  late.  Clairfayt's  firat  or  leading  columns 
had  already  entered  Mons.  The  second  body,  of  1S,000 
men,  under  the  command  of  General  d'Harville,  threatened 
Cfaarleroi.  The  third,  under  the  orders  of  General  la  Bour- 
donnaye,  commanding  the  army  of  the  north,  properly  so 
called,  and  composed  of  18,000  men,  was  to  advance  upon 
Toumay.  Lastly,  Dumouriez  himself,  at  the  head  of  two 
bodies,  forming  the  center  of  this  amy,  and  comprising  a 
force  of  -35,000  men,  was  to  march  upon  Mona,  and  there 

S've  a  decisive  blow  to  the  united  armiesof  Clair&yt  and  the 
uke  of  Saxe-Teschen,  divide  this  army  in  two,  and  march 
by  this  opening  to-  Brussels,  raising  right  and  leil  the  Bel- 
gian provinces  to  rebellion,  and  serving  as  an  advanced 
5iiard  to  the  three  bodies  of  Valence,  D'Harville,  and  La 
lourdonnaye.  Proclamations,  in  a  moderate  revolutionary 
style,  calling  Belgium  to  independence,  and  calculated  to 
make  the  old  leaven  of  their  revolution  to  ferment  in  these 
provinces,  were  artfully  drawn  up  by  Dumouriez  himself. 
These  proclamations,  master  pieces  of  ability,  displayed 
the  prudence  of  the  diplomatist,  the  hand  of  the  revoluuon- 
ist,  tbe  sword  of  the  warrior.  Dumouriez  showed  himself 
therein  less  as  a  conqueror  than  a  liberator.  The  French 
there  spoke  as  brothers  to  the  people,  whom  they  came  to 
aid  against  their  oppressors.  It  was  the  true  spirit  of  the 
revolution  speaking  hy  the  voice  of  its  first  general.  Some 
patriotic  Belgians,  impatient  to  deliver  their  country  from 
the  Austrian  yoke,  had  passed  the  frontier  at  the  approach 
■  and  voice  of  the  French  general,  and  had  formed  them- 
selves into  battalions  of  volunteers.  Dumouriez  led  these 
battalions  with  him:  they  formed  the  fuel  wherewith  he 
hoped  to  ignite  patriotism  and  insurrection  as  he  advanced 

2XVIIL 

The  whole  plan  of  the  campaign,  thus  conceived  and 
prepared,  rested  then  upon  a  first  battle  under  the  walls  of 
Mons,  between  the  army  of  Dumouriez,  supported  by  the 
army  of  Valence,  and  sustained  by  that  of  D'Harville,  on 
the  one  part,  and  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Teschen,  and  that 
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of  Clairfayt,  on  the  other,  which  were  encamped,  fotti^ed, 
and  abutted  upon  an  important  city.  AH  nnarched,  from 
this  monienc,  with  rapidity  and  in  concert,  toward  that  point 
of  Mons  where  Belgium  waa  to  be  conquered  or  lost.  The 
views  of  Dumouriez,clearlyindicated  bythe  dispoBidon of 
his  corps  and  the  march  of  his  columns,  were  at  once  re- 
Tealed  to  the  military  glance  of  Clairfayt.  The  Duke  of 
Saxe-Teschen  and  Clairfayt,  united  in  a  mass  of  30,000 
warriors  before  Mons,  had  possewed  time  to  select  their 
ground,  to  desiKQ  the  field  of  battle,  to  avail  themselTes  of 
eminences,  to  block  up  defiles,  to  guard  the  declivities,  and 
to  arm  the  redoubts  upon  those  points  which  could  be  ap- 
proached. 

The  field  of  battle  which  they  had  thus  bastioned  witli 
hillocks,  palisaded  With  forests,  surrounded  with  mar«ho9, 
canals,  and  rivers,  as  a  place  immensely  strong,  is  a  chain 
of  hills,  undulating,  but  with  sonie  inflections  at  the  poicta 
where  they  connect  each  other,  and  which  extends  to  half 
a  league  from  Mons.  This  line  of  heights  is  covered  on 
the  summit  by  a  forest  The  village  of  Jemsppes,  placed 
on  the  last  steeps  of  this  hill,  terminates  the  extremity  of 
its  right.  On  the  left  it  inclines  and  boars  dawn  to  the 
village  of  Cuesmes. 

The  space  comprised  between  these  two  viUages,  of 
which  the  Anstnans  had  made  two  citadels,  formed,  by  a 
natural  disposition  of  the  ground,  two  or  ibrse  returning 
angles,  where  batteries  had  been  placed  to  batter  with 
a  cross  fire  those  columns  which  should  endeavor  to  attain 
the  height.  In  front,  extended,  like  the  basin  of  a  dried 
np  lake,  a  deep  plain,  narrow,  and  whose  low  lands  formed 
straits  and  small  pools  between  the  broken  hillocks  which 
bordered  it.  In  the  rear,  and  particularly  on  the  side  of 
Jemappes,  the  bill  which  bore  the  camp  and  the  redoubts 
of  the  Austrian  army  plunged  into  a  marsh  intersected  with 
dried  up  canals,  pools  of  stagnant  water,  a  boggy  soil  trem- 
bling beneath  the  feet,  and  bulrushes  foi-ming  high  ledges 
on  tbe  borders  of  the  ditches,  which  rendered  the  access 
impracticable  for  cavalry  and  artilleiy.  Covered  in  the 
rear  by  this  marsh  and  by  the  town  of  Mona,  flanked  on  its 
right  wing  by  the  village  of  Jemappes,  on  its  left  wing  by  the 
village  of  Cuesmes,  which  extends  the  faubourgs  of  this  large 
fortified  town,  the  Atistrian  army,  having  before  it,  below, 
its  batteries  and  its  redoubts,  anned  with  120  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  its  advanced  posts  fimified  oo  tbe  last  nndula- 
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tiooB,  whidi  Bdvanced  into  Urn  plain,  had  then  nothing  to 
fear  upon  iu  tine  of  retreat  and  flanks,  and  had  only  to 
comhat  in  iront  with  the  French  advaacing,  exposed  to  their 
fire,  and  in  a  kind  of  hallow  which  surrounded  them  on  all 
Bides.  The  ctmp  d'adl  of  the  Austrian  senerals  had  made 
good  dieir  deficiency  in  number  by  the  formidable  position 
of  their  army.  The  choice  and  disposition  of  this  field  of 
battle  proved  to  SumourieK  that  he  had  found  in  Clairfayt 
a  general  worthy  of  contending  against. 

XXIX. 

After  having,  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  NoTembor,  dislodged 
die  Anstrians  from  9ome  advanced  poat  which  they  strongly 
occupied  in  his  front  and  on  the  plain,  Diimouriez  deployed 
on  the  fith  upon  an  immense  convex  line,  leaving  on  the 
left  the  village  of  Q.uaraignon,  which  ho  had  not  been  able 
to  carry  on  the  previous  evening,  and  on  the  rigla  the  little 
hamlet  of  Siply,  al  the  foot  of  the  heights  of  Berthaymont 
and  Mount  Palieel,  which  cover  a  faubourg  of  Mens.  He 
placed  himself  in  peiaon  in  the  center  of  this  line  of  battle, 
at  an  equal  distance  frona  both  wings.  D'Harville,  who 
formed  the  extremity  of  his  right  wing  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Palisel,  and  under  the  walls  of  Mens,  had  orders  to  remain 
in  observation,  and  to  profit  by  any  movement  of  retreat 
or  confusion  which  might  be  effected  in  the  Austrian  army 
by  the  assault  of  French  masses,  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  route  to  Mons,  and  close  the  gates  of  that  town, 
wherein  doubtless  the  Daka  of  Saxe-Teschen  and  CJairfayt 
left  for  themselves  a  point  of  refuge.  Beuruonville,  to  whom 
Dumouriez  confided  an  advanced  guard  equal  in  itself  to  the 
body  of  an  army,  was  intrusted,  with  the  chosen  of  his  troops, 
to  engage  in  action,  by  approaching  and  carrying  the  village 
and  the  fortified  plateau  of  Cuesmes,  on  the  left  of  the 
Austriana.  Five  redoubts  ranged  one  above  the  other  on  this 
fbrmidable  plain.  All  the  enemy's  line  between  Cuesmea 
and  Jemappes  was  equally  prMected  by  redoubts,  con- 
structed one  over  the  other,  whose  ftre  crossed  each  other 
in  case  of  need,  by  long  facings  of  hewn  wood;  the 
trunks  of  the  tr^es,  and  the  branches  lying  across  each 
other,  rendered  approach  impracticable  to  cavalry  or  artil- 
leiy.by  ravines  which  the  pickax  had  deepened  and  widened 
■till  more,  and  by  crenelated  houses,  whence  the  Tyrolean 
■AurptbDoters,  iufaUible  with  their  caiabines    could  um 
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leiaurely,  and  in  smbuih  decimate  ibe  ranks  of  our  attack 
ing  colurani.  In  the  center  alone,  the  villa^  snd  the  wood 
of  Flence,  situated  on  a  larger  and  less  rapidly  iuclined 
plane,  left  a  narrow  opening  to  the  French  cavalry,  by  which 
they  might  rush  to  the  foot  of  tha  height.  The  mad,  in- 
tercepted, neverthelew,  by  the  same  village  of  Flence,  waa 
otherwise  encumbered  in  front  by  squadrons  of  the  choseu 
of  the  Austrian  cavalry.  The  old  general,  Ferrand,  the 
wreck  of  Laufelt  and  of  the  seven  years'  war,  but  whose 
youth  returned  at  the  cannon's  sound,  cummanded  the  left 
wing,  thrown  a  little  in  the  rear  of  the  line  of  battle  by  the 
villa^  of  QuaraigDon,  which  was  still  occupied  by  a  strong 
column  of  Austrians,  in  advance  of  the  heights  of  Jemappes. 
Lastly,  the  Due  de  Chartres  (afterward  king  of  the  Freuch) 
CLramanded  the  center  under  the  eye  of  the  general- in-chief, 
the  youngeat  of  Dumouriez's  lieutenants,  and  the  most  fos- 
tered by  his  favor.  It  had  been  said  that  his  chief  desired  to 
provide  for  him  a  ray  of  glory,  to  show  him  forth  to  France, 
aad  to  a  destiny  of  which  the  political  instinct  of  Dumouriez 
appeared  to  have  a  glimpse  through  the  smok^  of  his  first 
fields  of  battle.  The  Due  de  Chartrea  was  to  be  ^e  last 
to  move — to  give  the  final  aBsauft  to  tbe.  unapproachable 
center  of  the  enemy's  pouiiion.  Ferrand  and  fieurnonville 
frere  first  to  carry  one  of  the  two  extremities  most  acces- 
sible— that  of  Jemappes  or  of  Cuesmes.  The  one  or  th« 
other  of  these  positions  was  the  only  way  by  which  the 
French  «rmy  could  debouch  upon  the  plain,  and  approach 
in  flank  of  turn  the  Austrian  army.  Night  eiiTelop«d  the 
two  armies  when  these  different  ordeivwere  distributed  tf> 
the  lieutenente  of  Dumouriez  with  all  their  detaile.  Dra-~ 
goons  or  hauars,  furnished  with  torches;  eacorted  the  aides- 
de-camp  and  generals,  who  entered  their  bivouaca  through 
the  roads  and  by-ways,  in  order  to  prepare  themselTes  U>r 
^le  action  of  the  morrow.  The  Ermy  slept  in  battW-array, 
knapsacks  upon  their  backs,  and  leaning  on  their  arms; 
the  gunners  at  their  pieces,  the  cannons  harnessed,  and  tha 
bridles  of  the  horses  passed  over  the  anus  of  the  riders. 

XXX. 

The  first  dawn  of  day  upon  tbe  marahy  ground  of  Bel- 
gium shone  upon  thd  French  army  under  %rma.  The  sky 
was  gray,  lowering,  and  rainy,  aa  Ein  autumn  sky  is  in  the 
elimatea  of  the  north.    A  cold  fog  dimmed  the  san,  and 
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distitled  itself  in  drops  of  rain  from  tfa«  branches  of  tlie 
trees.  The  crops  had  been  token  from  the  furrows,  the 
earth  was  bare,  the  leaves  liiid  fallen ;  not  a  single  vestige 
of  harrest  or  cj  verdure  intercepted  tbe  sight  as  &r  as  it 
could  extend  over  the  dark  lines  of  the  battalions  and 
squadrons  which  aw^ted  in  silence  the  order  to  move  from 
their  positions. 

XXXI, 

The  French  army,  with  the  exception  of  the  generals, 
all  of  whom  hod  grown  old  in  uniform,  and  of  the  cavalry, 
the  regiments  of  which  were  <:omposed  of  old  soldiers, 
carefully  retained  in  tbe  squares,  and  proud  of  their  oxpe- 
rience,  was  almost  entirely  formed  of  volunteere.  The 
uniform,  simple  in  appearance,  offered  nothing  to  the  eye 
but  long  dark  lines,  which,  ill  drawn  up  by  ^e  sabers  of 
youthful  officers,  attested  the  inexperience  of  manceuver  in 
soldiers  as  yet  but  little  exercised  to  arms.  Thick  leather 
shoes,  gaiters  of  black  cloth,  buttoned  above  the  knee,  and 
affording  more  lightness  to  the  step  by  supporting  and  de- 
lineating the  muscles  of  the  teg;  white  breeches,  a  coat, 
the  long  skirts  (d  which,  cut  like  birds*  wings,  descended 
to  the  heels ;  two  large  straps  of  white  leather  crossing 
over  the  breast,  the  one  Berving  to  sustain  the  cartouch-box 
on  the  hock,  tbe  other  to  gird  the  sword  upon  the  lefl  side ; 
two  other  similar  but  narrower  straps  passing  above  each 
shoulder,  and  repassing  immediately  under  the  armpit, 
which  served  to  carry  the  goat-skin  sack  of  the  soldier,  uka 
the  basket  of  a  laborer,  the  facings  of  tbe  coat  of  red  cloth 
appearing  like  a  large  stain  of  blood  upon  the  breast;  a 
low  collar  to  allow  free  motion  to  the  neck,  long  hur, 
greased  and  powdered,  hanging  like  two  locks  of  a  horse's 
mane  over  both  ears,  and  tied  behind  with  a  black  tape, 
which  retained  them  upon  the  nape  of  the  neck;  lastly,  as 
a  headdress,  according  to  the  corps,  a  light  helmet  of  solid 
leather,  surmounted  by  a  short  tun  of  hair,  like  a  brush,  or 
perhaps  a  hat  with  the  edges  turned  up,  over  which  a 
cock's  feather  waved — such  was  the  costume  of  the  French 
volunteer.  His  arms  were  a  short  saber,  a  knife  in  reserve 
to  stab  hand  to  hand  when  the  bayonet  was  broken,  and  a 
long  guu  with_  a  single  bright  iron  barrel,  at  the  end  of 
which  tbe  bayonet  was  bailed  to  pierce  the  breast  of  the 
<niemy  when  the  piece  had  boon  discbarged.     Almost  all 
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the  infantry  wore  this  UDifbrm,  and  were  thus  aniied. 
The  cbasseurs  sometimeB  ligbteoed  theniBelves,  Cn  be  more 
free  in  their  motions.  The  grenadiers,  those  giants  of  the 
line,  raifleU  iheir  height  by  a  long  cap  of  black  fur,  the  hair 
of  which  fell  befure  upon  a  copper  plate  gilt  or  uilvered.  On 
thia  plate,  in  raised  letters,  waa  the  number  of  the  regi- 
ment, or  the  cipher  of  the  battalion. 

The  companies  of  sappers,  pioneers,  and  military  work- 
men, who  were  selected  from  the  mass  for  their  stature, 
carried,  in  place  of  the  musket  and  bayonet,  a  large,  bright, 
and  sharpened  ax,  with  a  short  handle,  resting  on  the 
shoulder,  the  blade  in  the  air — a  weapon  equally  adapted 
to  cut  down  trpes  in  the  way  of  the  army,  or  sever  limbs 
upon  the  field  of  battle. 

The  gunners  wore  a  shorter  coat,  with  brighter  colors, 
and  more  ornaments  upon  the  uniform ;  the  aiguillette, 
of  scarlet  cotton  thread,  surrounded  the  lefl  arm ;  the  sil- 
vered helmet  on  the  head,  and  the  red  plume  upon  the 
helmeL 

The  cavalry,  composed  of  gendeirmerie,  of  carabiueers, 
cuirassiers,  dragoons,  chasseurs,  and  hussars,  according  i» 
the  height  of  the  horsemen  and  the  size  of  the  horses,  glit- 
tered upon  the  wings  of  each  division.  Their  hoiaea,  re- 
freshed by  the  rich  pasture  of  the  north,  neighed,  saoried, 
and  pawed  the  earth,  as  if  impatient  far  the  battle.  The 
pieces  of  cannon,  ringing  upon  their  carriages,  followed  by 
harnessed  wagons  ana  surrounded  by  cannoneers,  match  in 
hand,  who  were  prepared  to  serve  them,  lay  like  black 
trunks  of  trees  upon  the  carts  of  woodcutters.  In  all  di- 
rections the  tents  of  the  superior  officers  were  raised,  which 
alone  had  been  pitched  on  that  night.  The  files  of  cai^ 
riages  which  earned  the  bread  were  stationed  behind  the 
battalions.  The  fires  of  the  bivouacs,  surrounded  by  cum- 
miasarteB  and  canteen-bearers,  distributing  brandy  to  the 
companies,  went  out  by  themselves,  throwing  up  their  last 
lingering  smoke,  which  mingled  with  the  fogs  of  the  morn- 
ing. From  time  to  time  a  rumbling  of  gun-carriages  upon 
the  pavement  of  the  large  Belgian  dikes,  a  flourish  of  trum- 
pets, or  a  roll  of  drums  announced  the  movement  of  some 
corps  which  slowly  advanced  to  take  up  the  position  as- 
■igned  by  order  of  the  general 
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XXXIL 

Sach  was  tbe  aspect  of  the  mud^y  ground  of  the  plaiD 
of  Jemappes  on  the  morDing  of  tbe  battle.  As  legardecl 
the  temper  of  the  army,  that  vras  easilj  legible  on  the 
countenances  of  the  volunteers.  They  felt  that  they  wertt 
not  there  as  machinea,  which  the  law  of  discipline  and  re- 
cruiting enrolled  ^and  ranged  in  living  palisades  before  the 
enemy ;  but  that  they  had  hastened  thither  under  a  spon- 
taneous impulse— sudden,  voluntary — that  the  cause  ibr 
which  they  marched,  sufiered  hunger,  and  shivered  with 
cold  was  their  personal  cause ;  and  that  in  this  battle  of  a 
people  against  Europe,  it  was  the  victory  of  his  patriotism 
and  of  his  ideas  that  each  individual  desired  to  win. 

There  was  certainly  upon  their  countenances  an  uneasy 
air  mingled  vrith  cnriosi^,  which  denoted  the  troops  to  be 
novices  under  fire  and  unaccustomed  to  the  noise  of  can- 
non. Attentive  to  the  scene,  they  awaited  the  battle,  as 
much  as  a  spectacle  as  a  combat.  This  extreme  sensibili- 
ty of  countenance  and  mind  in  the  battalions  disquieted 
and  assured  their  leaders  at  the  same  time.  It  might,  ac- 
cording to  the  impression  of  these  men,  too  mach  excitecl 
to  remain  indifferent,  convert  itself,  under  fire,  into  a  panic 
or  into  enthusiasm,  and  make  of  these  masses  fugitives  or 
battalions  of  heroes. 

XXX  ITT. 

Dumouriez  had  only  taken  some  hours'  repose,  broken 
by  reports  of  his  staff,  upon  a  bundle  of  straw  in  hia  tent 
He  already  traversed  the  front  of  his  lines,  surrounded  by 
a  group  of  his  private  staff;  Thouvenot,  his  chief  staff-offi- 
cer, whom  he  esteemed  above  all  others,  because  the  first, 
at  Sedan,  he  had  conceived  and  executed  his  grand  idea 
of  Argonno;  the  Due  do  Chartres,  whom  he  showed  to 
the  soldiers,  to  accustom  the  republic  to  the  sight  of  a 
prince ;  the  young  Due  de  Montpensier,  almost  a  child, 
the  second  son  of  the  Due  d'OrUana,  aide-de-camp  to  his 
brother  at  Jemappes — his  precocious  valor,  melancholy 
countenance,  and  impassioned  friendship  for  hia  brother 
attracted  the  notice  and  touched  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers ; 
Moreton  de  Chabrillan,  chief  officer  of  the  staff,  brave,  but 
turbulent  and  jealous ;  the  young  Baptists  Renaid,  whom 
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the  ^neral  bad  attached  as  a  cbild  to  big  service,  and  who 
from  the  bosom  of  serviittde  had  raised  himself  by  devo- 
tion to  his  muter ;  and,  lastly,  a  group  of  four  officera,  of 
different  ages,  on  horseback,  among  whom  two  female  faces 
were  remarkable.  Their  modesty,  their  blushes,  and  theit 
grace  under  the  uniform  of  officera  of  the  staff,  formed  a 
contrast  to  the  masculine  figures  of  the  warriors  who  sur- 
rounded them.  They  were  the  daughters  of  the  captain  o) 
DumouHez'*  guides,  M.  de  Femig,  an  inhabitmnt  of  French 
Flanders,  his  son  a  lieutenant  in  the  regiment  D'Auicer- 
rois — two  young  girls,  whose  tenderness  for  their  father 
and  passion  for  their  country  bad  torn  them  from  the  shel- 
ter of  their  sex  and  age,  and  thrown  into  the  camp.  Their 
filial  love  had  left  them  no  other  asylum. 

The  Convention  cited  the  names  of  these  two  young  girls 
to  France,  and  sent  them  horses  and  arms  of  hoRM*  in  the 
name  of  the  country. 

We  shall  find  them  at  Jemappes,  fighting,  triumphing;, 
saving  the  wounded  enemies  after  having  conquered  tliera. 
Taaso  never  invented  in  Clorinda  more  heroism,  more  of 
the  marvelous,  and  more  love  than  the  republic  was  com- 
pelled to  admire  in  the  exploits  and  in  the  destiny  of  these 
two  heroines  of  liberty. 

XXXIV. 

Damoariez,  at  the  period  of  his  first  command  in  Flan- 
ders, held  them  up  to  the  admiration  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
camp  of  Maulde.  On  our  first  reverses,  their  house,  mark- 
ed out  Ibr  the  vengeance  of  the  Austrians,  was  burned.  M. 
de  Femig  bad  no  other  country  let);  but  the  army.  Dumou- 
riez  earned  away  the  father,  the  son,  and  the  two  daugh- 
tera  with  him  to  the  campaign  of  Argonne.  Ha  gave  the 
father  and  son  grades  in  the  staff.  Tie  yonng  girls,  al- 
ways vrith  either  their  father  or  brother,  wore  the  dress, 
the  arms,  and  performed  the  functions  of  staff  orderly  offi- 
cers. They  had  fought  at  Valmy,  they  burned  to  combat 
at  Jemappes.  The  eldest,  F^licitS  de  Fernig,  followed  the 
Due  de  Chartres  on  horseback,  and  did  not  quit  him  dur- 
ing the  battle.  The  second,  Th6ophile,  prepared  herself 
to  carry  to  old  General  Ferrand  the  orders  of  the  general- 
in-chief,  and  to  mu^h  with  him  to  the  assault  of  -  the  re- 
doubts on  the  left  wing.  Dnmoariez  showed  these  two 
charming  heroines  to  fau  soldien  as  models  of  patiiotism 
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and  auguries  of  victory.  Their  beauty  and  youtb  remliid' 
ed  the  army  of  thoee  inarveloua  apparitions,  those  genii 
protectors  of  the  people,  at  the  head  of  armies  on  the  day 
of  battle.  Liberty,  like  religion,  was  worthy  of  havbg 
her  miracles  also. 

XXXV. 

While  Dumouriez,  after  having  finished  bis  inspection, 
by  word  and  gesture  to  the  soldiers  as  he  passed,  ronsed 
that  enthusiasm  which  becomes  the  password  to  victory. 
The  combat  commenced  at  the  two  extremities  of  his  long 
line  of  battle,  by  the  right  and  by  the  left.  On  the  left 
General  Ferrand  nished  forward  to  the  chant  of  the  Mar- 
geillaise  hymn  upnn  the  fortified  village  of  QuaraigooD,  the 
advanced  post  which  it  behooved  him  to  carry,  before  he 
could  turn  the  right  of  the  Auatrians  or  escalade  Jemappes. 
Dumouriez,  attentire  to  the  noise  of  the  cannon  which 
boomed  for  more  than  an  hour  from  the  same  quarter,  com* 
prehended  that  Ferrand  had  found  an  irresistible  obstacle 
in  the  batteries,  which  had  already,  on  the  previous  even- 
ing, caused  the  Belgian  battalions  to  retreat. 

Not  having  any  movement  to  make,  nor  to  watch  his  im- 
movable center,  he  sped  at  a  gallop  toward  Quaraignon,  to 
animate,  by  hia  presence,  an  attack  which,  should  it  prove 
abortive,  would  paralyze  all  his  movements  on  the  center 
and  right.  At  this  approach,  Ferrand,  battered  by  the  fire  ' 
which  issued  from  the  houses,  and  swept  by  the  bullets 
from  the  redoubts,  paused  as  if  undecided  and  (being  shel- 
tered by  the  first  houses)  to  give  his  battalions  time  to 
breathe.  A  word  and  a  gesture  from  Dumouriez,  who, point- 
ed with  his  band  toward  the  heights,  reanimated  the  beaita- 
ting  battalions.  He  sent  forward  his  confident,  Tbouvenot, 
to  replace  himse^  f  in  the  impulse  and  direction  of  these  col- 
umns. Ferrand  and  Thouvenot,  animated  with  a  gener- 
luB  emulation,  re-formed  and  reinspired  the  columns,  rush- 
ad  at  their  head  upon  the  right  and  left  flanks  of  tbe  vil- 
lage, received  thi'ee  times  the  discharge  of  the  redoubts, 
took  them  at  a  quick  step  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and, 
sustained  by  four  battalions  of  General  Rozi^res,  who  fill- 
ed the  voids  in  their  ranks,  carried  Quaraignon,  and  the 
space  which  separates  Quaraignon  from  Jemappea. 

There,  follovring  the  instructions  of  Dumouriez,  they  di- 
vided their  forces  into  two  columns ;  the  one,  usder  tha 
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commaiid  of  Rozi^res,  deployed  eight  squadroni  in  order  of 
battle  tipoD  the  road,  while  the  general,  with  eight  battal- 
ions oF  infantry,  approached  the  village  of  Jem&ppes  by  the 
left  ;  the  other,  at  the  head  of  Which  marched  Ferrand  and 
Thourenot, formed  the  principal  attacking  columna  by  baU 
talions,  and  approached  Jemappes  in  front,  and  at  ^e  point 
of  the  bayonet,  in  order  not  to  afford,  by  discharging  and 
reloading  anus,  time  to  the  redoubts  to  batter  t^  aoaul- 


XXXVI. 

T  at  ease  as  regarded  his  attack  on  the 
left,  where  be  was  bimaelf,  in  the  person  of-Tbouvenot,  and 
seeing  from  the  plain  the  wreatba  of  smoke  envelop  Je- 
niappes,  which  as  they  rose  revealed  the  progress  of  the 
French,  directed  all  hia  attention  toward  bis  right.  De- 
prived on.  this  side  of  ibe  corpt  d'attaie  of  Ardennes  and 
Valence,  bis  chief,  who  had  not  yet  arrived  in  line,  he  con- 
fided in  Betimonville,  an  acdve  general,  and  one  who  warm- 
ed under  fire.  It  was  now  eleven  in  the  forenoon:  the 
day  was  on  the  wane.  Having  changed  his  horse  at  the 
general  quarters,  Dumouriez  had  rapidly  given  some  orders 
to  the  Due  de  Chartres,  and  had  gone  back  at  futlgallop  to 
gain  self-evidence  of  what  retarded  the  attack  of  Beumon- 
ville,  at  the  foot  of  the  plateau  of  Cuesmes.  On  his  arrival 
he  found  the  troops  of  that  general  as  immovable  as  walls 
under  the  bullets  which  rained  upon  them,  but  not  daring  to 
go  beyond  the  firing  which  separated  them  from  the  pla- 
teau. '  Two  brigades  of  BeumonviUe's  infantry  dispersed  in 
some  measure  the  redoubts  defended  by  the  Hungarian 
grenadiers.  At  a  hundred  paces  in  the  rear,  ten  squad- 
rons of  hussars,  of  dragoons,  and  of  French  chasseurs  vain- 
ly waited  for  the  infantry  to  open  the  fortified  space  be- 
tween them.  These  squadrons  received  every  moment 
oblique  discharges  from  pieces  of  cannon,  which  took  them 
angularly  and  carried  on  entire  ranks  of  horses.  To  con- 
summate the  disaster,  the  artillery  of  General  d'Harville, 
posted  at  a  distance  on  the  heights  of  Siply,  taking  those 
squadrons  for  bodies  of  Hnngaiian  cavalry,  cantioaided 
tliem  in  the  rear. 
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Su^  wss  the  ntofttion  of  our  attacking  columns  upon  tbe 
plains  of  CueBmes  vrhen  DumourieK  Birived  there.  But, 
impatioDt  of  a  halt  which,  in  suependiog  the  enthnaiasm  o£- 
die  troops,  allowed  them  time  to  count  the  dead,  and  tempt- 
ed tbem  to  recede.  General  Dampierre,  commandant  un- 
der Beumonville,  did  not  wait  for  Dumouriez  to  ravish 
glory  or  death  &om  him.  In  a  desperate  charge,  Dampierre 
roused  by  gesture  and  voice  the  regiment  of  Flanders,  and 
the  battalion  of  Tolunteers  of  the  Paris  voltjgeurs,  mftudi 
perd*»,  who  brought  to  the  field  of  battle  the  theatrical  but 
heroic  fenaQcism  of  the  Jacobins.  He  shook  with  his  left 
hand  Ae  tiicolored  plume  in  his  general's  hat,  and  beckon- 
ed with  his  sword  to  the  battalion,  which  he  preceded  by 
a  hundred  paces,  alone  and  exposed  to  the  grape  of  the 
redoubts,  and  to  the  fire  of  tbe  Hungarians.  The  cries  of 
victoi^,  and  the  tricolored  banner  planted  upon  the  last  of 
the  redoubt^  announced  to  Dumouriez  that  Cuesmea  was 
his  own,  and  that  it  was  time  to  attack  a  center  whose  two 
wings  were  in  retreat  and  wfaoae  flanks  could  be  discovered. 

He  sped,  at  full  gallop,  to  give  orders  to  bis  body  of 
3&,O0D  combatants  to  approach  at  last  the  fortified  heights 
which  connect  the  village  of  Cuesmes  with  that  of  Jemappes. 

At  Dumouriaz's  signal,  tbe  whole  line  was  on  the  move, 
formed  by  faattalions  into  three  thick  and  long  columns, 
sung  simultaneously  tbe  Marseillaise  hymn,  and  traversed 
in  double  quick  time  the  narrow  plain  which  separated  it 
from  the  heights.  The  120  cannon  of  the  Austrian  bat- 
teries vomited,  shot  after  shot,  their  balls  and  small  bombs 
upon  these  columns,  who  answered  only  by  tbe  hymn'  of 
battle.  The  shots,  sighted  too  high,  passed  above  tbe  heads 
of  the  soldiers,  and  only  reached  the  last  ranks. 

Two  columns  began  to  mount  the  ascent.  The  third 
column,  which  advanced  by  the  wide  and  wooded  opening 
of  the  forest  of  Flence,  cbarg^  suddenly  by  eight  Aus- 
3ian  squadrons,  stopped,  fell  back,  and  sheltered  itself  be- 
Dind  the  bouses  of  the  village.     This  hee'     ' 


cated  itself  to  the  columns  on  the  right  and  left.  The  ranks 
were  thinned  every  minute.  The  heads  of  the  columns 
receded  upon  tbe  rear.  The  young  battalions,  less  firm  in 
awaiting  motionless  than  in  advancing  to  meet  death,  bc' 
jjwi  to  disunite  and  to  form  tbemsolves  at  hazard  into  con- 
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fhaeil  cinaters,  the  index  of  so  oniioary  [irt:lti<la  to  Sight, 
Oumouriez,  sword  in  hand,  guided  b;  hia  eye,  his  gesture; 
and  hia  voice,  the  head  of  the  first  battalions  on  the  Tight. 
To  quit  his  chosen  troops,  whom  his  presence  filled  with 
enthusiaisiii,  at  the  moment  when  they  reached  the  first  re- 
doubt, would  be  to  draw  tbem  back  with  bim.  The  entire 
brigade  of  General  Drouin  w»b  cut  down,  sabered,  or  dis- 
persed. Clairfayt,  from  the  hei^t  of  his  poaition,  whence 
he  cominaiided  a  view  of  all  our  attacks,  saw  the  immense 
reflux  which  the  brigade  of  Drouin  caused  in  spreading 
itself  upon  the  plain.  He  threw  there  all  his  cavalry  f* 
moMe.  Tbia  shock,  terrible  for  the  raw  battalions,  cut  thefn 
up,  scattered  them,  and  made  them  retreat  even  to  thrar 
first  line. 

All  was  over  with  the  center,  soon  drawn  altogether  near* 
er  and  nearer  Into  tfiis  current  of  confusion  and  terror,  when 
the  Due  de  Chartrea,  who  fought  in  advance,  returned  and 
saw  un  hia  left  this  rout  of  his  battalions.  On  the  instant, 
turning  the  head  of  his  horse,  already  wounded  in  the 
flank,  by  a  piece  of  small  bomb,  he  threw  himself,  sward  in 
hand,  followed  by  his  brother,  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  by 
the  youngest  of  the  eistera  Femig,  and  by  a  group  of  his 
aides-de-camp,  among  the  enemiea'  hussars.  He  traversed 
the  plain,  clearing  his  way  with  his  pistols,  and  arrived  in 
the  thickest  of  tfae  milie,  in  the  midst  of  the  shreds  of  the 
brigades  in  retreat. 

The  voice  of  the  young  general,  the  assurance  of  victory 
which  beamed  dn  ilie  countenances  of  the  little  group 
which .  accompanied  him,  the  shame  which  the  intimidated 
soldiers  experienced  at  seeing  a  young  girl  of  sixteen  years 
—the  bridle  in  her  teeth,  Ae  pistol  in  her  band — reproach 
them  for  fleeing  from  dangers  which  she  braved  ;  the  pow- 
der and  blood  which  besmeared  the  face  of  the  Dae  de 
Montpensier;  the  supplications  of  tfae  ofGcers,  who,  throw- 
ing themaelves,  sword  in  hand,  upoi^the  hindmost  of  their 
companies,  challenging  the  soldiers  to  pass  over  their  bod- 
ies, suspended  the  rout,  and  settled  around  the  stafi'of  the 
Sung  prince  a  clustei-  of  volunteers  fjom  every  battalion. 
B  rallied  them  in  haste,  encouraged  them,  and,  heading 
them,  "  You  shall  call  youraelves,"  cried  he  to  them,  "the 
battalion  of  Jemappee,  and  to-morrow  the  battalion  of  vie 
tory,  fbr  it  is  you  who  have  it  in  your  ranks !" 

He  cansed  to  be  placed  in  tbe  reiddle  of  this  body  the 
five  standards  colle<^ed  fromi  the  fiVe  broken  battalions,  the 
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wrecks  of  which  this  folumn  reunited.  Hq  raised  them 
Btnid  shouts  of  "  Vive  la  repuili^e .'"  It  was  necessary 
to  preserve  them,  by  traversing  the  plain  anew,  with  s 
desperate  charge  of  all  the  cavalry  of  bia  center  against 
the  Austrian  squadrons.  The  battalion  of  Jemappos,  in- 
creased in  its  course  by  detachments  from  the  aispeiaed 
brigades,  approached  the  intrenchmenta  with  the  impetu* 
osity  of  veDgeance,  and  eacaladed  them  over  the  bodies  of 
the  wounded  and  the  dying.  The  cavalry  itself,  breaking 
through  the  difficulty  of  the  ground,  precipitued  itself 
upon  the  redoubts.  The  Austrian  canooneera  fell  at  their 
guns.  The  approaches  of  the  batteries  were  slippery  with 
the  blood  of  men  and  horses.  Gradually  the  different 
grades  of  the  redoubts  were  denoted  by  the  number  of  the 
slain.  The  Hungarians,  crossing  bayonets  with  the  volon- 
teera,  opposed  a  wall  of  iron  behind  each  wall  of  fire.  The 
men  who  rallied  from  the  bottom  scarcely  sufficed  to  re- 
place in  the  ranks  those  who  were  laid  prostrate  by  the 
discharges  from  the  redoubts.  The  Due  de  Chartres  and 
his  column  did  not  advance  more  than  a  step,  and  were 
about  to  be  driven  back  into  the  plain,  when  Gfeoeral  Fer- 
rand,  debouching  at  last  from  the  village  of  Jemappes, 
which  he  had  carried,  advanced  at  the  head  of  6000  men 
and  eight  pieces  of  cannon,  and  took  the  Austrians  be- 
tween two  fires.  At  the  first  discharge  which  the  battal- 
ions received,  the  Austrian  generals  slowly  withdrew  their 
troops,  abandoniag  to  the  Due  de  Chartres  and  to  Ferrand 
the  heights  and  redoubts  of  Jemappes.  At  this  reErogrsde 
movement  of  the  enemy,  the  Due  de  Cbaitres  and  Gen- 
eral Ferrand  reunited,  throwing  forward  their  light  infan- 
try and  their  cavalry  upon  the  rear-guard  of  the  Austrians. 
This  compromised  wing  of  the  enemy's  army  Lad  not  time 
to  form  a  junction  wiu  the  main  body,  and  precipitated 
itself  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  behind  Jemappes,  mider 
the  sabers  and  bayonets  of  the  French.  The  intantry  saved 
themselves  in  part,  by  throwing  down  their  arms,  and  leav- 
ing the  prisoners  and  the  dead. 

The  Austrian  cavalry  rushed  at  a  gallop  into  the  marsh- 
es which  bordered  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  precipitated 
themselves  into  the  confined,  deep,  and  rapid  river  of 
L'Haisne,  which  winds  through  this  morass.  Four  or 
five  hundred  men,  and  more  than  eight  hundred  horses, 
were  drowned  in  endeavoring  to  eroaa  iL  The  abrupt 
and  clayey  sidea  of  this  stitoam  repubad  the  feet  of  the 
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hones  and  tbe  haoda  of  the  men,  who  strained  and  grasped 
them  in  order  to  ascend  [be  other  bank.  The  river,  swell- 
ed by  tbe  autumnal  rains,  rolled  these  bodies  of  men  and 
horses,  and  threw  tbem  a  league  ibence,  upon  tbe  mud  and 
among  the  rushes  of  this  vast  morass.  Ferrand  instantly 
sent  General  Thouvenot  to  inform  Dumouriez  of  the  suc- 
cess of  his  left  wing.  The  Due  de  Chartres  sent  bis  broth- 
er, the  Due  de  Montpensier,  to  him,  to  apprise  the  gener- 
al that  tbe  fight  was  renewed,  and  the  redoubts  in  the  cen- 
ter captured. 

XXXVIII. 

During  these  divers  undulations  of  hia  line  of  battle,  and 
the  vtcisBttudes  of  so  many  separate  combats,  Dumouriez, 
fiill  of  confidence  in  bis  principal  corpt  de  AaiailU,  which 
he  sttw  thrown  forward,  scaling  tbe  fii'st  grades  of  the  re- 
doubts, went  over  to  Beumoiiville.  Of  the  five  redoubts 
which  flanked  the  heights  of  Cuesmes,  two  only  hod  been 
carried  in  the  morning,  under  his  eyes,  by  the  bravery  of 
Dampierre.  But  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Teschen  had  collect- 
ed his  best  Hungarian  battalions,  and  bis  squadrons  of 
heavy  cavalry,  at  the  summit  and  ou  the  reverae  of  tbe  pla- 
teau which  commanded  the  three  other  redoubts.  This 
position,  which  covered  at  the  same  time  the  head  of  his 
line  and  the  communication  with  the  town  of  Mons,  was 
the  key  of  victory  or  defeat.  Latour,  Beauliau,  his  best 
generals,  his  bravest  soldiers,  defended  it.  The  nerve  of  bis 
army  was  there,  and  Dumouriez  returned  thither  with  dia- 
[juietude.  At  tbe  moment  of  his  arrival,  some  of  the  or- 
derly oflicerB,  full  of  consternation  at  the  hesitation  and 
discouragement  of  his  corpt  de  bataille  brought  him  the  sor- 
rowful news  of  the  rout  of  bis  three  brigades  in  tbe  wood 
of  Flence.  Dumouriez  felt  tbe  necessity  of  drawing  back 
his  two  half  victorious  wings  to  reattach  them  to  a  center 
which  no  longer  sustained  them ;  and  he  descended  from  tbe 
hillock  he  bad  mounted  at  -a  slow  step,  his  head  lowered, 
pensive,  and  with  tbe  resolution  of  commanding  a  retreat 

How  much  this  resolution  cost  his  soul  was  discernible 
m  his  countenance.  Tbe  Revolution  and  he  equally  re- 
quired a  victory.  It  waa  the  first  fire  our  battalions  had 
seen  since  the  sorrowful  seven  years'  war,  for  Valmy  had 
been  only  an  heroic  cannonade ;  it  was  the  first  opportuni' 
ts  of  retrieving  to  bis  country  that  renown  of  military  an- 
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perioritjr  which  couMb  for  mora  thBD  an  army  in  the  Btnmgth 
of  natioDs ;  il  was  the  first  pitched  battle  he  himself  had 
ever  engaged  in.  Undl  this  period,  he  had  been  bat  a 
prudent  tactician :  he  had  not  been  yet  a  victorious  gener' 
al.  The  Jacobins  and  the  Convention  held  suspended  at 
this  moment  o>ver  his  head  the  crown  of  the  victor  or  the 
blade  of  the  guillodoe. 

Dumouriez  felt  that  it  behooved  faint  to  die  with  hb 
glory,  for  he  could  not  survive  the  consequences  of  a  de- 
feat and  a  retreat  before  jealous  generals,  Buspicious  Jaco* 
bins,  and  the  humbled  GonvenUon.  He  drove  spars  into 
the  flanks  of  his  horse,  and  sped  to  the  plateau  of  Cuesmes. 

The  first  troops  which  Dumouriez  encountered  were 
two  brigades  of  in&ntry,  composed  (d  three  butalifms  of 
those  young  Children  of  Paris  who  stiil  seemed  to  play 
with  death,  and  four  thousand  soldiers  of  his  old  camp  at 
Maulde,  whom  he  had  long  fashioned  to  his  temper,  and 
&natically  attached  to  him  as  children  of  his  fonune. 
Chance  threw  them  opportunely  in  his  way  in  this  crisis  of 
his  life  and  renown. 

At  the  eight  of  their  general,  those  disheartened  soldiers 
roused  themselves,  sounded  the  butts  of  their  maaketa  on 
the  ground,  threw  their  bats  into  the  air,  and  cried  out 
Vive  Dumouriez!  Vive  natre  Fere!  Their  enthusiasm 
communicated  itself  to  the  battalions  of  tho  Children  of 
Paris.  The  geoeral,  moved  and  affected,  passed  on,  coll 
ing  the  soldiers  by  name  before  the  front  of  the  two  bri- 
gades, and  swore  that  he  would  lead  them  back  to  victory. 
They  promised  to  follow  him.  Ten  squadrons  of  French 
cavalry,  hussars,  dragoons,  chasseurs,  furrowed  from  time 
to  time  by  the  balls  from  the  redoubts,  were  in  action  at 
some  paces  from  this,  in  a  hollow  spot  of  ground.  Du- 
mouriez flew  to  the  head  of  these  shaken  squadrons.  He 
sent  his  confidential  aide-de-camp, Phihpe  do  Vau^,  to  press 
the  charge  of  BeumooTille,  anuouncing  to  him  that  the 
genera1-in-cblef  was  engaged.  The  Austrians  recognized 
Dumouriez  by  the  movement  which  ho  caused  around 
Lim,  by  the  emotion  and  shouts  of  the  French,  and  threw 
forward,  at  full  gallop,  an  entire  division  of  imperial  dra- 
goons, to  disorder  and  crush  this  nucleus. 

The  soldiers  of  the  camp  of  Maulde,  immovable  as  troops 
in  review,  placed  the  battalions  of  Paris  in  the  midst  oJ 
them,  awaited  at  ten  paces  the  charge  of  this  body  of  dra- 
goons, aimed  at  the  breaatB  uid  haade  of  iha  horses,  and 
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laid  prostrate  mora  than  two  hundred,  wBo  rolled  and  ex 
pired  with  their  riders  at  the  foot  of  these  battalions.  Pro- 
tected by  this  rampart  of  bodies,  the  two  brigades  fired  at 
these  Bquadrotis  according  as  they  pivoted  or  galloped  un- 
der their  fire.  Dumounez,  at  the  head  of  ten  French 
squadrons,  threw  forward  the  hussars  of  Berchiny,  who 
sabered  the  already  decimated  dragoons.  This  mass  of 
Austrian  cavalry  flew  then  upon  the  road  to  Mons ;  and,  by 
the  sight  of  their  defeat,  threw  the  column  of  Hangarian 
infantry  into  disorder.  Beumonville  arrived,  with  bis  r&- 
serres,  at  full  epeed.  He  replaced  the  Austrians  upon  the 
plateau  which  they  had  just  abandoned.  Dumouries,  re- 
assured on  his  part,  descended  irom  his  horse  in  the  midst 
of  his  soldiers,  who  received  him  with  acclamation  in  their 
arms.     He  formed  a  column  of  these  two  brigades. 

He  commenced  the  hymn  of  the  Marseillaise,  repeated 
by  ^1  hia  staff,  and  strengthened  by  1500  voices  of  the 
Children  of  Paris. 

At  this  hymn,  which  rose  above  the  noise  of  the  cannon, 
and  which  excited  the  soldiers,  and  even  the  Tery  horses, 
the  column  moved  on,  precipitating  itself  without  firing, 
bayonet  in  hand,  upon  the  redoubts.  The  Hungarian 
cannoneers  bad  only  time  to  fire  their  grape  over  the 
heads  of  the  columns.  The  volunteers  and  soldiers  mount- 
ed over  the  members  of  their  mutilated  comrades  to  esca- 
lade the  redoubts;  they  nailed  the  bodies  of  the  Hunga 
rians  upon  their  gun-carriages.  There  was  no  flight,  there 
were  no  prisoners  made ;  all  the  Hangarians  died  upon  the 
discharged  cannon,  still  holding  the  stocks  of  their  guns 
«nd  bayoneta  in  their  hands. 

SXXIX. 

BeumoDviUe,  carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  the 
charge,  galloped  apon  the  right  Sank  of  the  redoubts  with 
the  mass  of  his  heavy  cavalry  upon  the  steps  of  the  Ana- 
trian  cavalry.  More  soldier  than  general,  he  advanced  hia 
squadrons,  and  compelled  the  last  platoons  of  Uie  enemy  to 
,  re  tarn  to  combat. 


XL. 

Hardly  had  Domonriez  triumphed  on  his  right,  vrithoui 
giving  himself  time  to  consolidate  the  victory  upon  this 
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poimt,  than  he  Sped  to  restore  it  to  hie  center,  which  he 
considered  altogether  brolien  and  diabanded.  He  had  juat 
detached  bIk  equadroDS  of  chasseurs  under  the  orders  of 
Frescheville,  and  inarched  himself  with  all  the  speed  of 
horse  at  the  head  of  thie  cavalry,  to  thunder  upon  the  Aus- 
trian cavalry  from  the  wood  of  Fleoce,  when  he  saw  the 
Due  de   Montpeasier   arrive  at  a  gallop.     This  young 

grioce  came  to  him  to  announce  the  victory  of  the  Due  de 
hartres.  Soon  afterward  Thouvenot  apprised  him  of  the 
triumph  of  hia  left  wing  at  Jemappes.  Dumouriez  pressed 
these  two  messengers  of  his  fortune  in  his  arms,  a  cry  of 
joy  escaped  from  the  general's  bosom  and  the  little  group 
of  bis  confidential  officers  and  friends,  repeated  by  the 
squadrons  of  Frescheville,  and  ran  from  Cueames  to  Je- 
mappes, frnm  mouth  to  mouth,  along  the  whole  line  of 
heights  now  occupied  by  the  French.  The  batteries  were 
silent,  the  ToUeys  of  cannon  of  the  retreatingarmy  of  Clair- 
&yt  and  the  Duke  Albert  were  only  heard  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, less  and  less  audible  as  that  distatico  increased.  It 
was  the  roost  glorious  hour  of  Duoiouriez's  life,  the  first 
also  of  the  great  military  hours  of  France.  Victory  and 
patriotism  had  formed  an  alliance  upon  the  plains  of  Je- 
mappes. 

XLI. 

Dumouriez,  who  desired,  and  could  wrest  from  llie  day 
the  greateat  results,  by  cutting  off  the  route  to  Mens  from 
the  Austrian  army,  and  driving  it  back  among  the  marshes 
of  the  Haisne,  where  it  would  have  been  drowned,  and  the 
remnants  made  prisoners,  sent  aide-de-camp  after  aide-de- 
camp to  General  d'Harville.  We  have  seen  that  this  gen- 
eral commanded  the  army  at  Valenciennes.  He  had  been 
placed  fay  Dumouriez  in  an  auxiliary  and  detached  coiris 
rather  than  in  a  Hue  of  battle  upon  the  heights  of  Sipty, 
close  to  the  faubourgs  of  Mons.  Dumouriez  the  conqueror 
pressed  upon  him  to  traverse  in  haste  the  valley  which  sep- 
aratee Siply  from  Mount  Falisel,  to  escalade  the  three 
redoubts  which  covered  this  height,  and  thus  to  shut>  up 
the  road  of  Mons  firom  the  Austrians.  The  supineness  of 
General  d'Harville,  the  coolness  of  Clairfayt;  the  intrepid- 
ity of  the  Hungarians,  of  the  Tyrolese,  and  of  the  Austrian 
cavalry  deceived  these  hopes  of  Dumouriez.  The  Duke 
of  Saxe-Teschea  and  Clairfayt,  retiring  slowly  and  in  a 
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threatening  attitude,  entered  Mods  without  being  pursued 
and  closed  its  gates  upon  tliem.  The  renown  of  a  victory 
and  a  field  of  battle  were  the  only  conquests  of  Dumou- 
i^ez.  He  had  not  lost  any  of  his  con^dents  or  friends, 
Thouvenot,  the  I>iic  de  Chartres,  the  Due  de  MoncpeDBier, 
Beumonville,  Ferrand,  the  faithful  and  brave  Baptin^,  the 
two  young  and  lovely  heroines,  F^licit^  and  Th^ophile 
Fernig,  accompanied  hin)  on  horeeback,  weeping  over.the 
dead,  relieving  and  consoling  the  wounded.  A  triple  ex- 
clamation aroae,  at  the  approach  of  Dumouriez,  from  the 
bosom  of  bis  brigades,  regiments,  and  battalions.  None 
of  the  wounded  reproached  him  with  their  blood  ;  all  the 
survivors  paid  him  the  homage  of  victory  and  life.  The 
clouds  which  sullied  the  morning  sky  had  broken,  and,  cast 
to  the  two  extremities  of  the  horizon,  by  the  discharges  of 
artillery,  allowed  a  bright  autumnal  sun  to  shine  orer  the 
space  the  army  occupied.  Thick  wreaths  of  smoke  of 
powder  broke  out  here  and  there  upon  the  flanks  of  the 
plain  between  Cuesmes  and  Jemappes.  Some  bouses,  ig- 
nited by  the  bomb-sbells,  and  some  heather  lighted  by  the 
cartridges  in  the  wood  of  Flence,  still  burned.  Thirty  or 
forty  pieces  of  forsaken  cannon,  with  their  carriages,  choked 
up  the  redoubts.  Four  thousand  bodies  of  the  Austrians 
and  Hungarians  lay  weltering  in  their  blood  upon  the 
slopes  or  upon  the  advanced  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Je- 
mappes. Twelve  hundred  horses  of  the  Austrian  cavalry 
and  artillery  expired,  the  head  raised  languisbingly  up,  and 
the  bridle  still  passed  over  the  arms  of  their  dead  riders. 
The  river  of  the  Haiano,  and  the  marsh  which  this  river 
traverees,  gave  here  and  there  a  view  of  groups  of  men 
and  horses,  struggling  in  the  waters  and  in  tbe  mud  :  2000 
French  bodies,  and  more  than  2000  horses,  the  breasts  or 
tbe  ilanka  pierced  by  cannon-balls,  attested  the  ravages 
made  by  the  Austrian  redoubts  in  tbe  ranks  of  tbe  French 
artillery  and  cavalry  which  had  approached  by  this  paas. 
Steps  of  bodies  marked  from  distance  to  distance  the  oteps 
of  the  battalions,  and  the  spaces  lefl:  by  death  between  one 
discharge  and  another.  The  surgeons  attached  to  the 
army  remarked  that  the  delirium  ofthose  who  died  of  their 
wounds  ou  the  morrow,  or  tbe  next  day  of  the  battle,  in 
the  hospitals  of  Mons,  was  one  of  patriotism ;  that  the  en- 
tbusiaam  which  had  conducted  them  to  the  combat,  pro- 
longed itself,  and  survived  even  in  their  agony,  and  that 
the  last  words  they  uttered  were  some  strains  of  Souget, 
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ie  Lisle,  and  tfae  vames  of  their  eonntiy  and  liberty.  The 
thought  of  the  Rerolution  was  incorporated  in  the  army- 
it  there  enshrined  itself;  and  if  it  produced  martyrs  in 
Paris,  it  made  heroes  at  Jemappes. 

SLIL 

On  returning  to  his  tent  to  pve  orders  for  the  advance 
movement  vrhich  be  meditated,  Domouriez  whb  arreated  by 
another  procession.  It  vrax  the  body  of  Qeneral  Drouin, 
dying,  which  his  soldiers  bore  upon  a  litter  covered  over 
with  his  bloody  mantle.  Respbnsible  for  the  disorder  which 
had  compromised lhe  center,  and  for  a  moment  changed 
the  victory  into  a  defeat,  Drouin  appeared  thus  to  make 
reparation  for  the  fault  of  his  soldiers.  He  had  offered 
himself  to  death.     His  comrades  triumphed — he  died. 

On  the  side  of  the  Austriana,  tbe  generals,  the  officers, 
the  soldiers  yielded  the  intrencbments  but  with  life.  It  was 
not  only  for  Belgium  that  the  twn  armies  disputed,  it  was 
for  the  reputation  of  the  two  nations,  and  the  prestige  of 
the  first  battle.  Tbey  rent  the  hill  of  Jemappes  in  disput- 
ing it.  Each  contest  was  a  contest  body  to  body.  There 
was  no  approach  but  at  arm's  length.  Almost  all  the  Aus- 
trian generals  were  wounded.  The  Baron  de  Eeim,  who 
commanded  the  Hungarian  grenadiers,  seeing  them  rout 
ed,  exposed  himself  to  tbe  fire  in  front  of  his  troops,  in  or- 
der that  the  sight  of  bis  deatb  might  encour^e  his  grena 
diers  to  avenge  him. 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon.  Another  hoar's 
daylight  alone  remained  to  the  conquerors.  Tbe  French 
army  advanced  en  ma*ae,  and  occupied  the  faubourgs  of 
Mons.  Tbe  AuBtrians  evacuated  the  town  during  tbe  night 
Dumouriez  entered  it  as  a  conqueror  on  the  morrow.  Hie 
presence  caused  the  sentiments  of  independence  and  fra- 
ternity, which  had  smoldered  under  the  steps  of  the  Aus- 
trian army  throughout  Belgium,  to  ignite.  Tbe  raagistratos 
and  inhabitants  came  to  ealute  victory  and  the  Revolution 
in  the  persona  of  the  general  and  tbe  army.  They  offered 
a  wreath  of  oak  to  Dumouriez  and  another  to  Dampierre, 
to  wh  m  likewise  the  Jacobins  of  Mons  attributed  a  share 
of  the  victory.  Duronnriez  was  justly  jealous  of  the  glory 
which  it  was  thus  desired  to  divide  between  him  and  one 
of  bia  lieutenanta,  wfaoae  eubaltem  operations  bad,  aecord- 
.  ing  to  himself,  been  the  greatest  check  to  the  victory.  Tbe 
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victory  appertained  solely  to  bimseir,  for  he  had  pr«psred, 
oonilucted,  re-establiahed  it  bafora  Bud  during  tbe  day. 
Jemappes  belonged  to  Dumouriez,  aa  tbe  action  belongs  to 
tbu  thought  which  conceives  it.  His  first  recompenae  was 
to  see  it  disputed  by  envy,  that  shadow  attendant  upcMi  all 
great  men. 


BOOK     XXITII. 


I. 

The  French  army  found  in  Mods  200  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  immense  stores  destined  for  the  imperial  army.  Du- 
moariaz  spent  here  five  days,  occupied  in  organizing  the 
administration  of  the  country,  and.  the  service  of  the  com> 
missariat.  His  deeign  was  to  allow  Belgium  to  dispose  of 
herself,  nndot  the  protection  of  a  French  army.     An  inde- 

Sendent  nation,  animated  with  a  hatred  to  Austria,  the 
BUghter  of  our  Revolution,  condemned. to  lire  or  die  with 
us,  and  obliged,  by  its  awn  weakness,  to  become  the  grana- 
ry, the  arsenal,  the  place  of  recruiting,  and  the  field  of 
battle  for  our  armies  of  the  north,  appeared  with  reason, 
more  nseful  to  Dumouriez,'  as  regarded  his  country,  than 
a  conqnered  province,  subjected,  oppressed,  and  ravBged 
by  the  comrnissariesof  the  ConTention,  and  the  propag;anda 
of  the  Jacobins.  He  treated  the  Belgians,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, as  brothers ;  the  sommissioners  and  Jacobins  desir 
ed  to  treat  them  as  vanquished. 

During  this  neceasary  but  fatal  delay  st  Mens,  the  lieu- 
tenants of  Dumouries,  slowly  and  feehly  .executing  hia  de- 
sign, advanced  separately  upon  the  line  which  hod  been 
traced  out  for  them.  Valence  to  Charleroi,  La  Bourdon- 
naye  to  Touraay  and  to  Qand.  After  a  series  of  contests 
between  the  advanced  posts,  which  succeeded  each  other 
from  the  12th  to  the  14th  of  November,  the  army  entered 
BruHsels,  the  capital  of  Belgium,  which  the  evening  before 
was  evacuated  by  Marshal  Bender. 

In  one  of  these  encounters  between  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  French  and  the  rear-guard  of  the  Aasirians,  one  of 
the  young  amazona,  F^lidte  Femig,  who  bore  the  ordera 
of  Dumouriez  to  the  head  of  his  columns,  found  herself, 
accompanied  only  with  a  handful  of  Frmc^  hostan,  sur- 
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roundfld  by  a  detacfament  of  tb«  enemies'  bulsna.  Avoiding 
with  difficulty  the  s&bera  around  her,  ^e  turned  her  bridle 
with  a  group  of  husaara  to  rejoin  the  column,  when  she 
perceivM  a  young  officer  of  the  Belgian  vulanteera  who 
bad  been  thrown  from  his  horse  by  a  shot,  defending  himaelf 
with  bis  saber  againat  the  hulans,  who  Bought  to  slay  him. 
Although  this  officer  was  unknown  to  her,  F6Iicit6  rushed 
to  his  succor,  killed  with  two  pistol-sbota  two  of  the  bulans, 
put  the  others  to  flight,  diemounted  from  her  borse,  reliev- 
ed the  wounded  man,  confided  him  to  her  hussars,  accom- 
panied him  hereelf  to  the  military  hospital,  and  returned 
to  rejoin  her  general.  This  young  officer  was  named  Van- 
derwalen.  Left  in  the  hoepitala  of  Brussels  afler  the  de- 
parture of  the  French  army,  he  forgot  his  wounds,  btfo 
could  never  foraet  the  heroine  he  had  met  with  on  the  field 
of  carnage.  The  countenance  of  that  female,  in  the  dress 
of  a  comrade  in  arms,  precipitating  herself  into  the  mliie 
to  rescue  him  from  death,  and  leaning  afterward  oTer  his 
blood-Btained  bed  in  the  military  hospital,  tenaciouBly  kept 
place  in  his  remembrance. 

When  Dumouriez  bad  fled  to  the  enemy's  lands,  and  the 
army  had  lost  all  trace  of  the  two  young  amazona  wbom  it 
had  drawn  into  its  misfortitnes  and  exile,  Vandenvalen 
quitted  the  military  service,  and  traveled  through  Germany 
'□  search  of  Her  to  wbom  be  owed  his  life.     Long  did  he 


the  principal  towns  of  the  north,  without 
being  able  to  obtain  the  alighteat  indicatirfn  of  the  family  of 
Femig.  He  discoTered  them  at  last,  refugees  in  the  heart 
of  Denmark.  His  gratitude  ripened  into  love  for  tbe  young 
girl,  who  bad  resumed  tbe  dress,  the  graces,  and  tbe  mod- 
esty of  her  sex.  He  espoused  her,  and  brought  her  home 
to  bis  own  coantry,  Tb^ophile,  her  ainCer  and  companion 
in  glory,  followed  Felicit6  to  Brussels.  She  died  there 
while  yet  yoaug,  without  having  been  married.  She  culti- 
vated the  arts — was  a  musician  and  a  poetess,  like  Vittoria 
Golonna.  She  left  poems  stamped  with  masculine  heroism, 
feminine  sensibility,  and  worthy  of  accompanying  her  name 
to  immortality. 

These  two  sisters,  inseparable  in  life,  in  death,  as  upon 
tbe  field  of  battle,  repose  under  the  same  cypi'eaa — in  a 
foreign  land.  Where  are  their  namea  upon  tbe  marble 
monuments  of  our  triumphal  arches  1  Where  are  their 
pictares  at  Versailles  1  Where  are  their  statues  upon 
our  frontiers,  bedewed  with  their  blood  1 
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The  tnagistniteii  of  BrusBols  having  brought  the  kevs  of 
the  town  to  the  French  head-quartern,  in  the  village  of  An- 
dertecht,  "  Take  back  your  keys,"  said  Dumouriez  to 
them,  "  we  are  not  your  enemioB  j  be  you  maatera,  and  do 
not  endure  tbe  yoke  of  the  Btr&nger."  He  confined  hts 
troops  to  the  camp  of  Anderlecht ;  4000  Belgian  troops 
passing  to  the  aide  of  the  liberatorB  of  their  country,  aod 
mounting  the  tricolored  cockade,  ranged  tbemseWes,  tinder 
the  banners,  and  filled  up  the  voids  of  our  army  caused  hy 
tbe  battle  of  Jemappes. 

II. 

Dumouriez,  increased  in  importance  by  thia  double  tri- 
umph— dear  to  the  nation  wboae  independence  he  had 
saved  at  Vatmy,  dear  to  his  army  who  to  him  owed  vic- 
tory, dear  to  the  Belgians,  whose  freedom  he  promised  te 
seen  re— minister,  diplomatist,  general,  and  successful  ne- 
gotiator, having  attached  bis  name  to  the  first  victory  of 
liberty,  enthusiasm,  and  pride  of  a  whole  nation,  was  at 
this  moment  the  actual  dictator  of  all  parties.  Madame 
Roland  wrote  "confidential  letters  to  him,  wherein  the  en- 
thustaam  of  glory  savored  somewhat'  of  the  excessive. 
Gensonne  and  Brissot  pointed  out  Holland  and  Germany 
to  bim  as  conqaeats.  The  Jacobins  crowned  bis  bust  in 
the  place  of  their  Assembly.  Robespierre  was  silent,  in  or- 
der not  to  gainsay,  too  early,  tbe  universal  approbation,  Ma- 
rat alone  dared  first  to  denounce  Dumouriez  as  a  deserter, 
or  as  a  Cromwell.  The  Convention  received  into  its  bosom 
.  the  brave  Baptiste — formerly  his  servant,  now  his  aide-de- 
camp—named him  an  officer,  decreed  him  arms  of  honor, 
and  beard  from  his  mouth  the  recital  of  bia  exploits.  Dan- 
ton  and  Lacroix  solicited  from  their  colleagues  the  mission 
to  go  and  congratulate  the  victor  at  Bruasela,  and  to  or- 
inize  behind  him  the  conquered  country.  Lastly,  the 
d'Orleans,  sending  his  daughter  to  Madame  de  Gen- 
us, at  Tournay,  himself  approached  the  army  where  hia 
two  sons,  pupils  of  Dumouriez,  adorned,  head-quartera ;  in 
fact,  Dumouriez  held  at  hia  will,  in  bis  band  a  republic  or 
a  monarchy.  It  was'for  bim  the  realization  of  that  dicta* 
torship  of  which  La  Fayette  had  only  dreamed.  Dumou- 
riez bad  only  to  allow  himself  to  be  borne  up  by  the  wave. 
He  did  not  do  so.  He  himself  impeded  the  onward  flow 
which  bore  hia  fortunes.     Instead  of  being,  during  some 
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campaigns,  the  conqueror  of  ibe  republlii,  he  dreamed  too 
soon  of  making  himself  iu  moderator.  Danlon  compre- 
hended betteL'  than  Duraouriez  himaelf  bis  niilitary  career, 
and  the  bold,  eudden,  unexpected  impulse  which  he  might 
at  this  moment  give  to  hiBsuocees,  After  the  proclamation 
of  the  republic,  pettce  was  no  lonssr  possible.  It  b^ooved 
UB  then  to  excite  war,  and  surprise  those  kings  who  were 
still  in  lethargy.  Duraouriez  relied  too  much  upon  his 
diplomacy  at  the  hour  when  he  ought  only  to  hare  remem- 
bered his  sword.  He  resisted  equally  the  letters  of  Bris- 
Bot  and  the  stirring  appeals  (^  Danton.  He  afforded  Eng- 
land time  to  plot,  Holland  to  arn)  itself,  Germany  to  reflect, 
Belgium  to  grow  angry,  his  own  forces  to  cool,  his  gener- 
als to  conspire  against  him.  Temporizing,  so  often  advan- 
tageous in  calm  weather,  destroys  men  in  active  times. 
Movement  is  the  essence  of  revolutions.  To  pause  is  lo  be 
betrayed.    Dumouriez'a  military  acumen  was  at  fault 

IIL 

No  doubt  considerable  caution  was  required  in  dealing 
with  the  Belgians,  and  policy  forbade  that  the  revolution 
Dumouriez  had  fomented  among  them  should  be  a  servile 
and  anarchical  imitation  of  the  Revolution  at  Paris.  The 
two  nations,  ho  alike  in  country  and  ideas,  differ  widely 
from  each  other  in  character.  Natives  of  the  north,  en- 
riched by  industry  and  ample  commerce,  disciplined  by 
rigid  Catholicism,  having  preserved,  even  under  the  sacer- 
dotal despotism  of  Fhitip  II.,  the  fierce  jealousy  of  their 
civic  and  individual  rights  and  privileges,  the  patrons  of 
the  arts,  the  rivals  of  Rome  herself,  posseaaing  on  their 
territory  none  of  those  great  capitals  in  which  the  dregs 
of  the  nation  ferment — -the  Belgians  had  formed  ideas  of 
liberty  widely  differing  from  ours.  The  republic  they  de- 
ured  was  not  the  triumph  of  a  turbulent  people  over  the 
more  wealthy  and  enlightened  portion  of  the  nation,  but  the 
regular  distribution  of  right  and  power  among  all  classes. 
In  France,  liberty  was  a  conquest ;  in  Belgium,  a  custom : 
the  one  needed  a  convention,  the  other  wished  for  a  senate. 

But  this  was  not  the  moment  to  deliberate  upon  the 
ulterior  form  of  govemment  in  Belgium.  The  only  mili- 
tary duty  of  Dumouriez  was  to  conquer  the  country,  and 
induce  the  people  and  the  soldien  to  follow  and  aasiu  in 
the  conquest  at  Holland  aad  the  RluBe. 
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The  ConTendon,  whose  finances  were  managad  by  Cam- 
bon,  was  unable  to  pay  and  provide  her  anoy  with  ratiuiia 
wtihoiU  aid,  dispatched  comniiBsioiters  to  tax  the  provinces ; 
aud  these  commissioDers  treuiDg  the  provinces  and  cities 
rather  as  conquered  than  auxiliHry  countries,  transformed 
iato  Murces  of  personaL  plunder  the  patriotic  Eubsidies 
they  were  authorized  to  demand  and  employ.  The  gen- 
eral, in  open  war  on  this  account  with  Cambou,  Fache  the 
minister  at  war,  and  bis  agents  in  Belgium,  fettered  the 
financial  measures  of  the  Convention  and  the  march  of  bis 
own  troops,  who,  in  want  of  every  necessary  in  the  heart 
of  tbe  grwiBry  of  Burope,  mutmured,  disbanded,  and  de- 
serted daily.  At  this  juncture,  Danton  arrived  at  Bniseeis 
with  his  friend  Lacroix.  Dantou  had  a  twofold  purpose  in 
quitting  Paris,  and  visiting  the  camps.  In  the  first  place, 
he  avoided  taking  any  direct  part  in  tbe  open  contest  be- 
tween the  Jacobins  and  Girondists;  and,  in  the  second,  he 
was  near  tbe  head-qusJters  of  diplomacy  and  war  j  and  ho 
could  more  safely  cmicert  with  Dumouriez  tbe  plana  for  a 
dictatorship,  which  be  secretly  meditated,  and  the  re-estab- 
lisbroent  of  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  most  authentic 
prao&  exist  of  the  real  feeling  of  Danton  toward  the  re- 
public. He  did  not  conceal  from  his  wife  or  intimate 
friends  his  dedro  of  destroying  anarchy,  so  soon  as  anarchy 
should  be  weary  of  itself;  of  forming  an  alliance  with 
Prussia,  or  at  least  with  England;  of  restoring  tbe  throne, 
and  seating  on  it  a  prince  no  less  compromised  in  the  Sev- 
tJution  than  himself;  and  this  prince  was  the  Due  d'Or- 
leans,  under  whose  name  Danton  hoped  to  xeiga.  It  waa 
by  hi<  advice  that  the  Due  d'Orl^ns  followed  the  army, 
and  resided  several  months  at  Touinay,  under  pretense 
of  meeting  Madame  de  Genlis  and  his  daughter. 

Without  openly  deciding  the  question  of  the  definite 
union  between  Belgium  and  France,  Danton  and  Lacroix 
fed  the  fire  of  Jacobinism  at  Bnissels.  They  fraternized 
with  the  more  ardent  Belgians,  they  distributed  tbe  spoils 
and  revenues  Of  the  churches  and  convents  among  their 
adherents.  , 

Wbatever  may  be  the  truth  of  the  r^x>rts  to  which  tbe  in- 
explicable prodigality  of  Danton  and  Lacroix,  and  their  in- 
timacy with  Dumounez,  gav^  credence,  disorder,  contradic- 
tion, and  incoherence  marked  all  the  administrative  meas- 
ures of  the  FreocbAince  their  entrance  into  Brussels.  The 
wmylost  atrengtb,  the  n>publie  infiueace,  the  geuei^  tho 
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mflam  of  strengthening  bis  cooquesta,  and  extending  them 
more  into  the  country. 

He  charged  Oeneral  La  Boardoontye  to  capture  Ant- 
werp. His  advanced  guard,  under  the  command  of  Sten- 
gel, left  BruMela  the  19th,  and  captured  Mechlin,  the  ar- 
senal of  the  AuBtrians,  which  was  filled  with  neceesatieB 
of  ere'ry  kind.  Dumouriez  tiimself  entered  Lourain  and 
Liege;  while  Antwerp,  which  had  held  out  ^^instt  be 
feeble  attacks  of  La  Bourdonn^ye,  surrendered  to  General 
Miranda.  A  month  sufficed  for  the  conquest  of  Belgium 
and  the  principality  of  Liege.  Danton,  Lacroix,  and 
tbirtj-two  cnmmissiODera  of  the  Convention  or  the  Jaco- 
bins, followed  the  arrav  to  Liege,  and  induced  the  country, 
like  Savoy,  to  demand  a  union  with  the  French  republic. 
Dumouriei  was  opposed  to  tfaia  measure,  which  forced  the 
Germanic  empire  to  declare  war  on  account  of  this  difl- 
memberment  of  the  Grerman  con  fed  erst  inn,  and  it  was  with 
equal  repugnance  that  he  declared  war  against  Holland  by 
raising  the  blockade  of  the  Scheldt,  The  blockade  of  the 
Scheldt  ruined  the  commerce  of  Antwerp,  the  rival  of  Am- 
sterdam. The  emperor,  Joseph  II.,  after  having  waged  war 
with  Holland  to  obtain  the  freedom  of  navigation  of  this 
river,  had  renounced  this  object  of  the  war,  and  sold  the 
Dutch  the  right  of  dosing  the  Scheldt  for  fourteen  millions 
of  francs  (d£560,000].  France  could  not  respect  this  dis- 
graceful treaty,  which  aliensted  even  nature,  to  the  detri- 
-ment  of  ita  new  su^ects ;  and  the  republic  reopened  the 
river.  This  act  of  France  appeared  an  injury  in  the  eyee 
of  the  Dutch  and  the  English,  the  jealous  protectors  of  Hol- 
land ;  and  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  contrihuted,  no  less 
than  Che  scafFold  of  Louis  XVI.,  to  decide  Mr.  Fitt  upon 
declaring  war  against  the  republic 

IV. 

The  French  army,  although  victorious,  and  occupying 
winter-quaners,  which  extended  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  to 
Liege,  was  in  want  of  every  thing,  and  diminished  daily 
under  the  double  influence  of  misery  and  sedition.  But 
one  quarter  of  ita  forces  were  troops  of  the  line ;  the  re- 
mBinder  was  composed  of  the  volunteer  battalions,  brave 
on  a  day  of  battle  and  without  discipline  on  the  morrow. 
The  soldiers,  without  piiy,  shoes,  or  garments,  deserted  in 
masses,  proud  of  a  victory,  but  unabto  to  support  a  winter 
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OKrapaign.  The  generale  and  tbe  officerB  abandoned  their 
cantonmenta  for  the  clubs  and  tfae  pleaaures  of  tbe  cities 
of  LiegQ  and  Aix-la-ChapeHe.  The  conuniMionera  of  the 
ConTeotioQ  and  the  Jacobins  fraternised  with  the  German 
revolutionists,  made  Liege  a  demagogical  colony  from 
Paris,  and  b;  this  means  deprived  the  general  of  all  free- 
dom of  action  and  all  authority.  The  Convention,  at  the 
demand  of  Danton,  published  a  decree  wbtch  changed  the 
war  into  universal  sedition.  "  The  CoDvention,"  said  tbta 
decree,  "declares  in  the  name  of  the  French  people  thai 
it  grants  fraternity  and  succor  to  all  those  nations  who  seek 
to  recover  tbeir  freedom,  and  orders  its  generals  to  defend 
those  citizens  who  have  sufiered  or  may  suffer  in  the  cause 
of  liberty."  It  was  no  longer  a  diplomatist  or  soldier  that 
commanded,  bat  the  commissioners.'  Liege  was  a  prey  to 
their  omtiipotence  and  their  depredations. 


During  several  weeks,  Dumouriez,  secluded  in  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  a  prey  to  anxiety,  seeing  bis 
renown  and  his  army  daily  forsaking  him,  only  saw  Dan- 
ton,  and  did  not  entirely  enter  into  even  bis  views. 

One  day  be  opened  a  voiuroe  of  Plutarch  at  the  follow 
ing  passage,  in  the  Life  of  Cleomenea,  "  When  tie  ataion 
If  not  honorable,  it  m  time  to  leeiu  ihame  and  renoiutee  it." 
These  words,  which  so  well  corresponded  with  the  state  of 
his  feelings,  decided  bin — not  to  repentance,  to  wisdom— 
but  to  revolt  and  indignation  against  bis  country. 

It  was  the  moment  when  the  trial  of  the  king  was  touch- 
ing its  dSnouemenl;  when  the  prince  whom  he  had  loved 
and  served  was  about  to  mount  the  scaffold,  while  he,  his 
servant  and  friend,  held  in  bis  hand  the  sword  of  France 
and  commanded  her  armies.  This  contrast  between  his 
situatiou  at>d  bis  sentiments,  wrung  from  faim  tears  of  rage 
and  sorrow,  and  he  secretly  s6unded  his  army  to  ascertain 
if  any  feeling  in  favor  of  the  king  yet  lurked  among  them; 
but  the  republic  alone  swayed  them,  and  the  recollection 
of  so  many  years  of  servitude  weighed  on  their  hearts.  The 
patty  of  Robespierre  and  the  Jacobins  had  emissaries  in  the 
army,  in  the  very  generals  themselves,  the  rivals  or  enemies 
of  Dumouriez — La  Bourdonuaye,  Dampierre,  and  Moreton 
conspired  against  him.  The  general,  despairing  of  inda-. 
«ng  his  army  to  make  a  movement  mi  Pans  «t  matte,  con- 
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ceived  the  plaa  of  tavoriagtbe  e>cap«of  thepruoneni  Amn 
the  TeTDple  by  means  of  a  detacDmeat  of  li^t  esTalry, 
which  ho  purposed  aendine.  aoder  preten«e  wF  a  militarjr 
moveinent,  to  the  ^IM  of  Pane,  and  which  would  protect 
tha  flight  of  the  rojal  familj  to  bis  advaneed  poata.  This 
waa  the  plan  of  La  Fayette,  even  more  impracticable  at 
the  Temple  than  the  Tuiteries.  He  wrote  to  6«asonn^ 
and  Ban^re,  to  request  thetn  to  obtain  a  decree  front  the 
CuDvention  to  summon  him  to  the  assistance  of  the  As> 
sembly  against  the  demogogical  inBorrections  of  the  Com- 
mune. The  Girondists,  although  bold  in  language,  were 
not  Bufficiontly  daring  ia  action  to  display  a  sword  to  the 
CoDTentton  ;  and  Sair^re,  a  man  of  foresight,  already  de- 
tached himself  from  the  Girondists  to  join  ibe  party  of 
Robespierre.  He  made  no  reply  to  the  general  {  and  I>h- 
mourieE  started  for  Paris,  after  haTing  published  a  procta^ 
mation  to  tbo  Belgians,  uiving  tiiem  to  form  themselves 
into  primary  assen^liea,  and  to  nominate  a  constituent  as- 
sembly which  would  organize  their  freedom. 

VI. 

On  his  arrival  in  Paris,  rather  as  a  fugitive  than  a  con- 
queror, Dumouriei  secluded  himself  in  an  obscure  house 
intfae  Rue  de  Clichy.  At  this  moment,  when  every  man's 
feelinffs  were  excited  for  or  against  tbe  king's  condemns 
tion,  be  wished  to  Tetaatn  in  the  background,  study  tbe 
men,  and  watch  circuntstances ;  equally  incapable  of  af- 
fecting hypocritical  fiiry  against  the  king,  or  of  declaring 
alone  and  nnaided  in  his  faVor. 

Clad  in  the  sbnplsM  unifiirm  and  wrapped  in  his  cavalry 
mantle,  he  went  on  foot  to  his  appointtneats  at  the  bouses 
of  his  friends.  The  gloty  which  enshrouded  bim,  and  the 
vogue  hopes  which  iollawed  tbe  favorite  of  victory,  opened 
every  door  to  hira,  and  he  had  access  at  all  times  to  Gen- 
soiin6,  Vergniaud,  Roland,  Petion  Condorcet,  and  Brissot. 

Gensonn<6  still  hoped  to  save  the  king.  Barberoux  was 
indignant  at  tbe  ferocity  of  the  Parisians.  Vergniaud 
swore  to  save  his  country  such  infamy,  even  though  he 
were  the  only  man  who  dared  refuse  the  people  fais  bead. 
Roland  and  bis  wile  were  the  more  anxious  to  save  tbe 


.  ...B,  since  they  repreacbed  themselves  with  having  sn 

rendered  them.     Potion  declared  that  he  Itieed  Louis  XVI. 

as  a  man,  even  while  he  preoi^tated  bin  from  the  threiM. 


48? 

Bat  none  of  them,  excapt  Vergniaud,  showod  theinaalvM 
resolved  to  aacrifice  the  aaiety  of  his  head  to  the  safety  of 
the  king.  None  of  them  showed  themselTes  disposed  to 
try  the  chance  of  a  revolt  against  the  Coinmune,  even  if 
headed  by  Dumouriez.  Acquainted  with  Santerre,  through 
Westermann,  he  lived  iu  secret  intimacy  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Paris  with  the  conimandaDt-generol,  and  saw  al 
Sa.iitarre's  bouse  the  leadere  of  the  Commune,  and  even 
the  Septembrista.  He  endeavored  to  gain  over  Pania,  the 
brother-in-law  of  Santerre  and  the  friend  of  Hobeapierre, 
and  inainuated,  tbrou^  him  to  Robespierre,  that  he  alone 
should  sav0  the  king^. 

VIL 

fiobeapiarr*,  who  dready  foKMW  in  DunuwiiaB  anoth- 
«r  Layayette,  refused  all  caatatx  with  him.  He  wished 
for  no  other  dictatonhip  than  that  of  opinion ;  and  only 
waited  undl  the  glory  of  Jemappes  had  dissipated  itself, 
to  denonnee  tlie  victorious  general  u  a  conspirator.  Da- 
monriez  a&cted  republicanism  among  the  Jacobinii,  hut 
be  became  more  and  more  coDvinced  that  they  were  an 
explosive  force,  which  no  policy  could  direct  or  control, 
and  he  resolved  to  teign  their  opinions  until  he  had  ob- 
tained from  them  the  means  of  governing  them. 

This  intimate  connection  between  the  Jacobina  tuA  him- 
'self  reodeied  Pacbe  and  the  Executive  Council  mora  pli- 
ant  and  submissive  to  his  plans  for  the  conquest  of  Holland. 
His  popularity  increased  by  his  acquaintance  with  Santerre, 
Fanis,  Desfieux ;  the  Jacobins  gave  him  audacity  to  speak 
as  a  ruler,  and  he  was  obeyed  in  the  committees  of  the 
Convention  as  in  the  cabinet  of  Fache,  while  Marat  alone 
TODtared  to  abase  him  in  bis  joiunal. 

VIII. 

Dnmouriez,  under  pretense  of  indisposition,  shot  him- 
self up  in  the  Rue  de  Clichy  during  the  daya  that  preced 
ed  and  followed  die  king's  execution.  He  sew  no  one 
except  Westermann,  Lacroix.and  Danton.  Westermann, 
threatened  with  ven^ance  by  Marat,  whom  be  had  heat- 
en  iva  the  Pont  Neuf,  smiled  at  the  anticipated  humilia- 
tion f^Uie  demagogues  before  avicttmous  army.  Danton 
MHDtly  encouraged  these  hopea;  for  he  believed  that  a 
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desperota  conflict  was  immiDent  between  tbe  Rerolotion 
and  xbe  thrunes  (^  Europe. 

IX. 

The  military  and  political  plan  of  Dumoariez  was  to  ad- 
vance front  Antwerp  with  25,000  men  into  the  heart  of 
Holland,  to  the  canal  of  Moerdylc,  ^  arm  of  the  sea  which 
covers  La  Heye,  Rotterdam,  and  Harlem,  appeal  to  the 
republican  feelings  of  the  Dutch,  and  restore  the  empire 
to  ihe  enemies  of  the  House  of  Orange,  and  the  numerous 
proscribed  men  whom  the  last  attempt  at  revolt  against 
tbe  Btadtholder  had  forced  to  range  themselves  under  tbe 
French  banner. 

The  Dutch  legion,  and  two  thousand  Aien  Jrom  Ant- 
werp, would  form  tbe  advanced  guard  of  this  expedition. 
Tbe  conquest  achieved,  Dumouriez  resolved  to  purge  his 
army  of  all  the  volonteer  baualions  whose  presence  thwart- 
ed his  plans,  and  only  to  retain' those  troops  of  the  line  and 
generals  devoted  to  his  fate.  He  would  first  raise  30,000 
mea  in  Belgium,  and  an  equal  number  iti  Holland,  and 
thus  form  an  army  under  his  immediate  orders.  He  would 
then  arm  the  fortresses  and  tbe  fleet  in  tbe  Texel,  convoke 
tbe  representatives  of  the  two  nations— the  Belgians  at 
Ghent,  the  Dutch  at  the  Hague— constitute  them,  under 
the  protection  of  his  army,  into  two  allied  republics,  bat 
independent  of  each  other;  make  a  truce  with  the  empire,  * 
and  march  on  Paris  at  the  bead  of  this  combined  array,  to 
regubt«  the  republic. 


Dumouriez,  with  a  rapidity  of  movement  which  equaled 
that  of  bis  conceptions,  reached  Brussels,  advanced  bis 
columns,  surprised  Holland,  captured  Breda  and  Gertruy- 
.  denberg,  arrived  almost  unresisted  at  Moerdyk,  and  formed 
a  flotilla  to  destroy  it,  and  achieved  the  first  points  of  his 
plan  before  the  procrastination  of  the  Dutch  was  stirred  up 
to  oppose  any  important  resistance  to  the  12,000  men  with 
whom  he  was  attempting  to  overturn  the  kingdom.  The 
stnte  of  men's  mitids  in  Holland  worked  in  fais&vor.  The 
Dutch,  a  German  nation,  modified  by  contact  with  the  sea, 
ere  half  German,  half  English.  Sedaie  like  the  one,  free 
like  the  other,  the  sea  seems  to  inspire  the  nations  who 
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dwell  near  it  with  tb«  feeling  and  desire  for  Ubertv.  The 
ocetn,  whcee  aigfat  sets  thought  free,  eeoma  also  to  give  fre»- 
dom  to  people 

While  Dumouriez  was  thus  advancing  againat  the  Hague 
and  Anuterdam,  an  order  of  the  ConveDtioc  arrived  to  dis- 
concert his  plans.  The  Prince  of  Cobourg  had  assembled 
hia  army  at  Cologne,  penetrated  the  French  lines  in  every 
direction,  and,  raising  the  siege  of  Maestricht,  was  advan- 
cing at  the  bead  of  60,000  men  to  reconquer  Belgium.  Du- 
mouriez alone  could  again  head  the  army,  and  restore  that 
vein  of  good  fortune  which  hia  absence  hail  allowed  to  es- 
cape. He  hastened  to  Louvaln,  full  of  wrath  against  the 
agents  of  the  Convention,  to  whom  he  attributed  (wbile  he 
ex^gerated)  our  disasters.  He  sowed  alcuig  his  path  mur- 
munngs,  contempt,  and  indignation  against  them.  He  tried 
■edition  in  words  beibre  he  put  it  into  practice. 


Danton  and  Lacroix,  anticipadng  the  crisis,  had  set  out 
again  for  Paris,  in  order  to  deaden  the  shock  which  they 
foresaw  between  the  general  and  the  Convention,  The 
commissaries  Camus,  Merlin  de  Douai,  Treilhard,  and 
Oossuin,  had  fallen  back  on  Lille,  with  the  mass  of  desert- 
ers from  the  army,  in  order  to  check  and  reorganise  them 
beneath  the  walls  of  that  city.  They  went  to  Louvain  to 
meet  the  generalissimo,  and  reproached  him  with  bis  con- 
duct at  Brussels,  and  particularly  with  his  restitution  of  the 
silver  vessels  to  the  churches.  Dumouriez  repjied  in  the 
tone  of  a  man  who  was  master,  and  only  reaponsible  to 
France  and  posterity,  and  not  to  the  Convention.  Harsh 
words  enaueo  on  both  sides,  and  on  leaving  the  commission- 
ers, the  general  wrote  a  threatening  letter  to  the  Conven- 
tion, in  which  he  insolently  reproached  it  with  the  destitu- 
Uon  of  tbe  army,  the  depredations  of  the  agents,  the  im- 
politic reunion  of  Belgium  to  France,  tbe  profanatloos,  sac- 
rileges, and  the  r^ine  which  marked  the  progress  of  our 
armies  tbrougha  friendly  country,  and  threw  on  it  the  re- 
sponsihility  of  tbe  disasters  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  Liege,  and 
Maastricht.  He  exaggerated  these  charges,  excepting  from 
them  none  but  hia  pupil  and  friend  Beurnonville,  who  bad 
just  replaced  Pacho  in  tbe  war  department.  This  general, 
whom  Dumouriez  called  hia  Ajax,  bad  been  nominated 
through  Danton's  influence.    Dumouriea  ended  bis  letter  hy 
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tb«  offn  of  reaien&tion.  This  was  a  tbreat  he  often  hurled  at 
his  enemies.  The  Convention  well  knew  that  the  confi- 
dence and  affection  of  the  soldiery  were  not  to  be  acqaired 
bj  any  other  general. 

XII. 

A  thrill  of  joy  ran  through  the  army  on  again  beholding 
its  leader,  in  whom  they  again  hailed  victory.  Dumouriez 
treated  his  ofiicere  ana  Boldiers  like  a  parent  restored  to 
his  children.  The  maitial  severity  of  hia  reprimands  only 
added  respect  to  the  enthusiasm  he  so  well  knew  how  to 
inspire.  The  army  consisted  of  40,000  men  of  old  and 
well-disciplined  inmntry,  and  5,000  cavalry  of  those  gallant 
regiments  who  had  acquired  renown  in  the  field.  It  in- 
cluded, moreover,  on  its  flanks,  the  line  of  its  operations  in 
the  garrisons  of  Belgium,  and  the  detached  body  which  in- 
vaded Holland,  nearly  40,000  more.  Of  the  40,000  men 
with  him,  Dumouriez  assigned  eighteen  battalions  to  Gteu- 
eral  Valence,  as  many  to  the  t)uc  de  Chartrea,  and  as 
many  to  Miranda ;  a  reserve  of  eight  battalions  of  grena- 
diera  to  General  Chancel,  a  strong  advanced  guard  of6,000 
man  to  old  General  Lamarche ;  and,  on  the  16th  of  March, 
Dumouriez,  attacking  the  Austrians  at  Tirlemont,  com- 
pelled them  to  iall  back. 

The  Prince  of  Cobourg,  who  received  fresh  re-enforce- 
ments daily,  and  had  upward  of  60,000  soldiers  under  his 
command,  had  concentrated  his  men  between  Tongres  and 
St,  Tron.  The  three  villages  of  Nervrinde,  Oberwinde, 
and  Midlewinde  had  been  left  bv  the  Austrian  general 
in  advance  of  hia  line  as  the  field  of  battle  and  prize  of 
victory  between  the  two  armies.  Dumouriez  formed  his 
army  into  several  columns  :  three  on  the  right,  under  Gen- 
eral "Valence,  to  turn  the  leil  of  the  Austrians  and  menace 
St.  Tron ;  two  in  the  denter,  under  the  Due  de  Chartrea, 
who  also  commanded  the  reserve ;  and  three  on  the  left,  un- 
der General  Miranda.  He  gave  the  signal  for  a  general  at- 
tack on  the  18th  at  daybreak.  Hia  right  columna  advanced 
without  any  obstacle  to  the  top  of  St.  Tron,  but,  driven 
back  by  massea  of  cavalry,  were  compelled  to  retreat  on 
the  infantry  in  the  center.  The  Due  de  Chartres  tvHce 
carried  the  village  of  Nerwinde,  but  abandoned  it  a  third 
time  after  seeing  General  Desforests,  one  of  his  best  lieu- 
tenants, fall  at  his  side.     Dumouriez  took  the  village  a 
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fburtli  time,  eBcrificing  colunms  of  iniantry.  The  charge  ol 
the  Austrian  Tnaases  compelled  him  again  to  abandon  it 
Rallied  by  the  Dae  de  Chartres  and  the  general-in-chieC 
at  a  hundred  paces  from  the  village,  the  infantry  and  cav- 
alry of  the  center  and  right  uniting,  received  several  chai^ek 
from  IS.OOO  of  the  Austrian  cavalry.  The  battle  was,  to 
a]]  appearances,  gained,  or  doubtful,  on  the  right  wing,  oi 
in  the  center  of  the  French. 

The  leS,  corapoied  of  volunteers,  and  conmunded  bji 
Miranda,  gave  way  after  having  lost  the  greater  portion  ol 
its  generals  end  officers  by  the  cannonade.  Miranda,  with- 
out informinK  the  general -in-chief,  retreated  with  hia  di- 
vision more  tnan  two  leagues  in  the  rear  of  the  line  of  bat- 
tle. The  left  wing  of  the  army,  on  which  the  entire  battle 
jiivoted,  according  to  Dumouriez's  plan  of  strategy,  fail- 
ing the  center  and  right,  the  prelected  advance  on  Ner- 
wmde  and  St.  Tron  became  impossible.  The  army  had  no 
longer  a  basis.  Dumouriez,  perceiving  toward  ovening 
that  masses  of  in&otry  and  cavalry  of  the  enemy  were 
moving  from  the  left  to  the  right  of  the  Prince  of  Cubourg, 
began  first  to  suspect  the  defeat  or  the  defection  of  Miran- 
da, and  instantly  galloped  toward  his  positions.  He  found 
them  abandoned  by  the  troops,  occupied  by  Clairfayt,  and 
only  escaped  the  pursuit  of  the  Austrian  hussars  by  the 
fleetness  of  bis  horse,  and,  galloping  onward  alone  in  th^ 
middle  of  the  night,  found  at  the  gates  of  Tirlemont  soine 
battalions  of  volunteers,  vritbout  artillery  or  cavalry,  by  the 
roadside. 

XIII. 

These  fugitives  infbimed  faim  of  the  loss  of  3000  of  th«ir 
companions,  left  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  general,  aston- 
ished at  the  motionless  and  careless  attitude  of  Miranda  in 
Tirlemont,  reproached  him  severely,  and  passed  the  night 
in  making  arrangements  ibr  a  retreat. 

Damton  and  Lacroix,  on  beanog  of  this,  reached  Lou- 
vaiu'  at  the  moment  when  Dumounez  was  again  entering 
that  city.  They  passed  the  whole  night  in  attempts  to  pei^ 
Buade  him  still  to  keep  terms  with  the  Convention.  Du- 
monriez  wrote  a  short  note,  which  somewhat  modified,  but 
retracted  nothiiig. 
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XIV. 


Danton  had  scarcely  gone  when  Colonel  Mack,  principd 
officer  of  tbo  Prince  of  Cobourg's  staff,  enterod  Louvain 
as  Degotiator,  and concluded'a  secret  convention  ifhicb  reg> 
ulated  the  march  of  the  two  armies,  step  bj  atop,  to  Srus- 
eela.  The  imperialistB  were  to  respect  the  retreat  of  the 
French,  and  confine  their  hostilities  to  those  insignificant 
skirmishes  necessary  to  mask  from  the  troops  the  secret  un- 
derstanding of  the  generals.  Yet  Dumouriez  could  scarce- 
ly muster  16,000  men  to  cover  the  march  of  the  remainder 
of  his  army  toward  France.  .  He  had  Miranda  arrested, 
and  sent  him  to  Paris  as  an  expiatory  victim  for  the  disas- 
ters of  the  affair. 

On  the  same  day  a  last  and  most  injurious  conference 
took  place  between  Colonel  Mack  and  Dumouriez  at  Ath. 
The  whole  of  the  Orleans  party  were  there  represented  by 
its  principal  leaders  consenting  to  on  act  by  which  the  re- 
public was  to  be  overthrown,  and  the  constitutional  crown 
oe  placed  on  the  brow  of  a  prince  of  this  house  by  the 
'  hand  of  the  people  and  the  soldiery.  While  Dumouriez 
was  to  advance  on  Paris  to  destroy  the  constitution,  the 
Anstrians  were  to  march  as  auxiliaries  on  to  French  soil 
and  take  Condd  as  a  surety. 

XV. 

Sncb  was  the  secret  treaty  in  which  folly  equaled  trett- 
eon.  Dumouriez,  who  thoudlit  to  nass  the  Rubicon,  and 
had  incessantly  the  part  of  Caesar  before  his  eyes,  forgot 
that  Cffisar  had  not  led  the  Gauls  to  Rome. 

Afber  this  nocturnal  confereuce  Dumouriez  went  to  Tour- 
nay  with  his  staff.  He  there  assembled  around  him  6000 
cavalry,  moat  devoted  to  his  person  ;  he  distributed  in  the 
strongly  fortified  towns  of  Lille,  Valenciennes,  and  Cond6, 
as  well  as  in  the  camps  of  Maulde  and  St.  Amand,  the 
generals  and  troops  whom  he  hoped  the  most  easily  to  gain 
over,  and  made  every  preparation  for  the  enormous  perfidy 
with  which  be  proposed  to  astonish  Europe  and  crush  the 
Cooveutioa. 

Still  as  he  was  compelled  at  the  same  time  to  conceal, 
yet  half  disclose,  his  design,  a  mysterious  rumor  got  abroad 
that  he  meditated  treason;  and  this  spread  even  to  Paris,  at 
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the  shftdow  of  some  gnt  coming  crime.  Danton  aniJ  La' 
croix  kept  still,  and  affected  mistrust  of  a  general  whom 
they  had  seen  bo  haughty  and  full  of  irritation.  The  Gi- 
rondist, enemies  to  the  very  name  of  Orleans,  pointed  out 
to  suspicion  a  general  who  had  in  hia  staff  two  princes  of 
this  house.  The  Jacobins  sent  three  emissaries,  Proly,  Du- 
buisson,  and  Pereyra,  to  sound  the  general,  sod  induce 
him  to  support  their  party  against  the  Gironde.  "  Do  not 
believe,"  said  Dumouriez,  after  he  bad  heard  them,  "that 
your  republic  can  endure  j  your  follies  and  your  crimes 
have  rendered  it  as  impossible  as  it  is  hateful." 

XVI. 

However,  Dumouriez,  threatening  instead  (^  acting, 
seemed  a.  prey  to  that  disorder  of  the  mind  which  seizes  on 
a  man  in  the  accomplish ment  of  a  crime,  and  gives  to  hia 
acts  the  incoherenc*  and  agitation  of  his  thougMs.  ^11  his 
boldness  was  evinced  in  words ;  be  gave  his  army  time  for 
reflection,  and  consequently  for  repentance.  Returning  to 
the  small  town  of  St.  Amaod,  with  bis  staff  and  most  devot- 
ed regiments,  be  learned,  one  by  one,  the  capitulation  of 
the  citadel  of  Antwerp  to  the  Austrians,  the  destruction  of 
the  camp  of  Maulde,  and  the  patriotic  rising  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  garrison  of  Lille  against.  General  Miacnnsky, 
whom  he  had  desired  to  seize  on  that  city. 

Dumouriez  had  about  him  at  St.  Amand  only  the  Dae 
de  Cfaartres,  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  his  brother.  General 
Valence,  Adjutant-general  Montjoie,  Thouvenot,  Nord- 
mann,  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Berchiny,  and  the  offi- 
cers of  hi«  staff.  He  faad  found  at  Tournay,  and  conduct- 
ed to  St.  Amand,  to  protect  her  at  once  against  the  Aus- 
trians andithe  Convention,  the  Princess  Adelaide  d'Orl^ans, 
sister  of  the  Due  de  Chartres.  This  young  princess,  en- 
dowed with  noble  aspect,  precocious  mind,  energetic  spirit, 
was  wandering  on  toe  confines  of  France  and  Belgium. 
Rejected  by  her  own  country  through  the  laws  against  em- 
igration—rejected by  foreign  lands  from  the  aversion  in- 
spired by  the  name  of  her  iather — attached  to  her  brothers 
from  an  affection  which  misfortunes,  exile,  and  the  throne, 
in  their  turn  proved  and  illustrated,  she  sought  in  the  camp 
the  protection  of  the  army.  Her  companion  waa  a  young 
girl  of  her  own  age,  Pamela  Seymour,  whom  public  re- 
port declared  to  be  ^e  natural  daughter  of  the  Due  d'Or> 
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Mans  and  Madame  de  Oedis.  This  young  ladjr,  who  was 
Bingularly  beautiful,  was  educated  as  a  suter  of  the  Frincee 
and  Princess  d'Orleana,  and  jast  married  at  Toamay  to 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  eon  of  the  Duke  i^  Leinster, 
who  soon  after  conspired,  in  order  to  free  Ireland  from  the 
yoke  of  England,  and  condemned  to  deuh  as  chief  of  tbiv 
conspiracy,  escaped  condign  puDishment  by  committing 
Bniciae  in  his  dungeon,  leavil^  one  more  name  smcng  the 
patriots  of  his  country. 

XVII. 

Madame  de  Sillery-Gentis  was  also  at  bead-ijuartera.  A 
woman  still  attractive,  and  remarkable  for  her  mind,  she 
gave  by  her  presence  to  Dumouriez's  conspiracy  the  ap- 
parent approval  of  the  House  of  Orleans.  Geooral  Vslenoe 
was  son-in-law  to  Madame  de  Genlis ;  the  Due  de  Char- 
tres,  the  Due  de  Montpenaier,  and  the  Princess  Adelaide 
were  her  pupils;  the  Jacobins  her  persecutors.  At  her 
house  every  evening  the  leaders  of  this  party  assembled, 
while  she  sought  to  attract  and  influence  tbem  to  turn 
against  the  republic. 

In  the  midst  of  these  exiled  females  and  this  society,  so 
much  suspected  by  the  republic,  Dumouriez  waited  idly 
nntil  his  army  should  display  a  kind  of  violence  toward 
him,  and  compel  him  to  lead  diem  toward  Paris.  From  the 
discontent  of  an  army  to  the  act  of  turning  its  arms  against 
its  country  is  as  far  as  trom  a  murmur  to  a  crime.  Dumon- 
riez  had  taken  this  murmur  of  the  soldiery  for  an  opinion, 
and  insubordination  for  revolt.  It  was  already  known  that 
the  ConvenCioo  bad  deliberated  as  to  the  part  to  ho  taken 
toward  the  rebel  general,  and  bad  resolved  on  calling  him 
to  its  bar  in  order  to  demand  an  account  of  his  conduct. 
Danton,  Robespierre,  and  even  Marat,  fearing  to  break  np 
the  army  in  presence  of  a  victorious  enemy,  andirefiisiDg 
to  believe  in  his  treason,  had  with  difficulty  obtaiaed  a  sus- 
pension of  this  decision  for  a  few  days. 

xvni. 

The  Convention,  however,  which  had  long  hesitated,  at 
length  passed  the  decree  which  summoned  the  general  from 
his  army,  and  called  him  to  Paris,  there  to  pve  explana- 
tions respaotiug  bis  grievances  and  his  plans.    Dumtnuiex 
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did  not  deceive  hiEttaetf  as  lo  tbe  import  of  this  decree. 
He  felt  himself  too  culpable  to  gnconiiter  this  ex&minaticHi 
of  his  conduct,  and  saw  clearly  that,  once  separated  from 
his  soldiers,  they  would  not  restore  a  general  to  the  army 
who  bad  made  the  republic  tremble  i  be  preferred,  then, 
rather  to  tall  in  an  armed  effort  against  the  oppressors 
of  his  country  than  to  go  humbly  and  offer  them  his  head 
without  defense  and  without  revenge.-  Besides,  even  the 
subtilty  of  his  discourses,  the  boldness  of  hie  attitude,  and 
the  influence  of  Danton  had  abaolved  him  g  his  absence 
alone  disconcerted  all  the  plana  agreed  upon  between  Mack 
and  himself.  He  was  then  firmly  reselved  to  refuse  obe- 
dience to  the  ConventioD;  and,  if  he  could  deceive  them 
longer,  be  prepared  himself  to  accompHeh  his  last  act  of 
rebellion  against  the  cummiBsioners  whom  they  should  dare 
to  send  to  him. 

Things  were  then  in  tbb  state,  when,  on  the  Sd  of  April, 
at  noon,  the  arrival  of  the  minister  of  war  himself  was  an- 
nounced in  the  camp.  It  was  Beunionville,  the  personal 
friend  of  Dumouriez.  Beumonville  alighted  from  the  car- 
riage, accompanied  by  four  commissioners — Camus,  La- 
marque,  Bancal,  and  Quinette.  Camus,  an  austere  ratui, 
carrying  into  the  Revolution  the  rigor  of  Jansenism  and 
the  scruples  of  probity;  Lamarque,  a  garrulous  advocate 
and  declaimer,  accustomed  to  vociferate  patriotism  to  the 
army ;  Bancal,  a  prudent  and  temperate  negotiator,  adapted 
to  jnterpose  with  moderation  between  the  passions  of  par- 
'  ties  ;  Q,uinette,  in  whom  the  instinct  of  order  balanced  the 
passion  <^  liberty,  endeavoring  always  to  arrest  theory 
within  the  limits  of  ttuth,  and  patriotism  within  the  limits 
of  justice. 

Beurnonville,  on  entering,  threw  himself  in  Dumouriez's 
arms,  as  if  by  this  action  to  give  evidence  to  the  spectators 
that  he  only  wished  to  enchain  the  general  to  his  country 
by  hia  sentiments  and  remembrances.  He  told  him  that 
he  himself  desired  to  accompany  the  commissioners  who 
were  the  bearers  of  the  decree  of  the  ConveiMJcm,  to  add 
the  force  of  fiiendship  to  the  power  of  duty.  Camus,  to 
prevent  Dumeuriez  fram  the  embarrassment  of  a  public 
discussion,  and  that  the  confidential  intercessions  of  tbe 
commissioners  should  have  more  freedom  and  privacy; 
supplicated  the  general  to  remore  the  witnesses  who  con- 
Btramed  the  eSuston  of  their  miode,  or  to  pass  into  a  more 
prirUe  apartment.     A  murmur  arose  at  thene  wordi  among 
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die  gener&lB  and  utlter  offiicara  preseot,  u  if  it  had  been 
desired  to  withdraw  their  e^eneral  from  under  the  protec' 
tioD  of  their  sight  and  their  sabers.  Dumouriez  quieted 
this  tumult  by  a  gesture-  He  conducted  BeumonTilla 
and  the  commisaioniers  into  his  cabinet;  but  the  generals 
insisted  that  the  door  should  remain  open  that  they  might 
watch  over,  if  not  the  wctrds,.  at  least  the  safety  of  the 
interview,  Camus  presented  the  decree  to  Dumouriez. 
The  general  read  ic  with  an  impassibility  approaching  to 
disdain;  afterward,  returning  it  to  the  cD^nmissioners,  he 
answered  that  the  execution  of  the  decree  would  be  the 
dissolution  of  the  army  and  the  loss  of  the  country;  that 
he  did  not  refuse  to  obey  it,  but  that  he  desired  to  obey  it 
Bt  hia  own  time,  not  when  it  suited  his  enemies.  He  iron- 
ically tendered  hia  resignatimi.  The  irony  conveyed  in 
these  words  did  not  escape  the  cominiBsioners.  "But 
after  having  tendered  your  resignation,  what  will  you  do  1" 
asked  Oamus,  with  anxiety.  "  What  I  please,"  proudly 
replied  the  geoeral.  "  Only,  I  declare  to  you,  that  I  wiU 
not  go  to  be  abased  and  condemned  In  Paris,  by  a  rev- 
olutionary tribunal."  "  You  do  not,  then,  recognize  this 
tribunal  V  asked  Camus.  "  I  recognize  it  only  as  a  tribu- 
nal of  blood  and  crime,"  rejoined  Dumouriez ;  "  and  as 
long  SB  1  have  an  inch  of.Meel  in  my  hand  I  will  not  sub' 


XIX. 

The  other  commiawonera,  fearing  that  the  bittenie»  of 
the  coilversation  between  Camus  and  Dumouriez  would 
only  produce  a  scene  of  violence,  interposed  as  affecdonate 
mediators,  and  conjui-ed  the  general  to  obey,  as  a  matter  ot 
form,  the  order  which  called  him  to  Paris,  promising  him, 
upon  their  heads,  that  the  Convention  satisfied,  would  re- 
store him  immediately  to  his  army.  "You  will  not,  thoT, 
obey  the  Convention  1"  categorically  demanded  Camus. 
"  I  swear  to  you,"  said  Dumouriez,  "  that  when  my  coun- 
try possesses  a  government  and  laws  1  will  render  her  an 
account  of  my  acts,  and  wit]  submit  to  her  judgment ;  at 
present  it  would  be  an  act  of  madness." 
^  The  commissioneie  withdrew  into  another  apartment  to 
deliberate.  Dumouriez  retnained  a  moment  alone  with 
BeurnoQville ;  he  endeavored  to  seduce  the  minister  by 
showing  bim  the  danger  he  incurred  in  Paris,  and  by  "t: 
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feritig  to  him  the  command  of  his  advanced  euard.  "  1 
know,"  heroically  replied  BeumoiiTille,  "  that  I  must  suc- 
cumb to  my  enemies;  but  I  will  die  at  my  post.  My  sit- 
uation is  hoiTible ;  I  see  that  you  are  decided,  that  you  are 
about  to  take  a  desperate  part ;  I  only  ask  you  this  boon 
— to  allow  me  to  share  the  lot,  whatever  it  may  be,  which 
you  reserv0tiir  the  deputies."  "  Do  not  doubt  it,"  replied 
Dumouriez;  "and  I  believe  that  in  acting  thus  I  shall 
serve  you  and  save  you." 

Dumouriez  and  Beumonville  returned  to  the  hall, 
where  the  staff  was  assembled. 

The  colonel  of  the  hussars  of  Berchiny,  Nordmann, 
whose  regiment  was  in  battle-order  before  the  general's 
quarters,  had  received  orders  to  hold  thirty  chosen  men  of 
his  regiment  in  readiness  at  the  gate  to  execute  any  com- 
mands which  should  to  be  given  to  them.  These  hussars 
were  all  Germans  or  Alsacians.  The  difference  of  lan- 
guage guarantied  them  against  the  patriotic  eloquence  of 
the  commissioners :  they  knew  no  other  voice  than  that 
of  their  colonel- 
After  an  hour's  secret  deliberation,  during  which  the 
inflexible  Camus  combated  with  intrepidity  the  means  by 
which  his  colleagues  still  songbt  to  avoid  this  schism  in  the 
country,  the  deputies  entered.  The  calm  of  resolve,  the 
authority  of  the  law,  the  manly  soirow  of  their  mission 
display^  itself  upon  their  countenances.  They  summoned 
the  general  once  more  to  obey  the  decree.  The  general 
again  declined  obedience.  "  Well,  then,"  said  Camus,  "  I 
declare  you  suspended  from  all. your  functions;  yon  are 
no  longer  general ;  I  forbid  you  to  be  obeyed ;  I  order 
you -to  be  attached,  and  I  place  seals  upon  your  papers," 

The  hollow  murmur  of  the  staff,  and  the  movement  of 
the  ofGceiB,  who  laid  their  hands  upon  their  arms  to  pro- 
tect their  general,  apprised  the  commiBsioners  that  their 
voice  was  despised,  and  their  lives  perhaps  threatened. 
They  had  devoted  them  to  their  duty.  "  This  is  too  much," 
exclaimed  Dumouriez  ;  "  it  Is  time  to  put  an  end  to  such 
audacity."  And  he  called,  in  German,  for  the  hussars  to 
enter.  "Arrest  these  four  men,"  said  he  to  the  officer 
who  commanded  them,  "  and  see  that  no  harm  is  done 
them ;  arrest  the  minister  of  war  also,  but  leave  him  his 
arms."  "  General  Dumouriez  1"  exclaimed  Camus,  "  yoa 
destroy  the  republic  1"  The  hussars  led  off  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  ConventioB,  and  the  cuiiagee,  prepared  do- 
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rin^  the  diBcassion,  ancl  escorted  by  a  Gquadron  of  btisaars 
of  Bercbiuy,  conduced  them  to  Tournay,  where  they  were 
delivered  as  hoatagea  into  the  hsnda  of  the  Austrian  gen- 
eral, CUiriayt. 

XX. 

As  soon  ai  poMible  after  the  act  which  withdrew  the 
last  veil  from  hia  ntancBuvers,  Dumouriez  demanded  fresh 


eoiiferences  with  the  generals  of  tibe  enemy,  I 
steps  with  theirs.  He  mounted  on  borsebaclc  on  the  mor- 
row, and  returned  to  his  camp.  There  he  harangued  the 
soldiers,  pointing  out  to  them  4he  event  of  tbe  prcTious 
eveiring,  as  an  outrage  of  the  Jacobins,  who  desired  to 
carry  olC  the  general  from  the  army,  and  the  father  fi'om 
his  children.  Tbe  troops  covered  their  general  with  ac* 
claroatioDs.  The  humiliation  of  the  civil  law  before  the 
saber  always  rejoices  the  soldier. 

The  better  to  prove  his  confidence  in  tbe  attachment  of 
his  troops,  Dumouriez  slept  in  his  camp.  His  project  was 
to  carry  his  troops  toOrcbies,  whence  be  would  have  men- 
aced at  the  same  time  Lille,  Douai,  and  BouchaiD.  He 
desired  thus  to  assure  himself  of  Cond^ — the  gage  which 
he  had  promised  to  deliver  to  the  Austriana.  He  set  out 
from  St.  Amand  on  the  4th  April  to  accomplish  this  first 
act  of  his  treason.  Fifty  hnssars  were  to  form  bis  escort, 
but  this  escort  did  not  arrive.  He  mounted  bis  horse,  ac- 
companied only  by  the  Due  de  Chartres,  Colonel  Tbouve- 
not,  the  Adjutant'geoeTal  Montjoie,  his  aides-de-camp,  and 
eight  hussars  of  ordnance,  and,  with  thirty  hones,  took  tbe 
road  to  Cond6.  He  had  left  orders  in  his  camp  for  hia  es- 
cort to  follow  the  same  route  when  it  should  be  ready.  He 
marched  thus  in  perfect  security,  and  revolving  in  his  mind 
the  desperate. chances  of  his  enterprise,  when,  at  half  a 
leagne  from  Cond6,  an  aide-de-camp  of  •General  Neuilly, 
who  commanded  this  town,  hastened  to  announce,  on  tbe 
part  of  his  general,  the  revolt  of  the  garrison,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  restraining  the  troops.  They  began  to  feel  them- 
selves betrayed.  They  were  indignant  at  tbe  suspicious 
treaties  between  their  generals  and  those  of  the  enemy ; 
they  declared  haughtily  that  tfaey  answered  to  tbe  country 
fcr  Condi,  and  that  tbey  would  not  allow  a  single  new 
oorpa  to  enter  into  the  place,  which  might  compromise  its 
defense.     DumoorieK,  diamounting  from  hia  horse  on  the 
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bank  of  the  road,  reflected  upon  the  graytty  nf  an  incident 
which  might  caoae  nim  to  fail  in  hia  project.  At  thia  mo- 
ment three  battalions  of  Tolunteers,  marching  upon  Coiid^ 
of  their  own  accord,  with  their  artillery,  paased  before 
him ;  the  officer  who  contmanded  them  was  afterward  tbe 
Marsha]  Davoost.  Astoniahed  at  a  march  which  he  had 
not  ordered,  Dumouriez  sharply  interrogated  tbe  officers 
of  these  battalions,  and  wdefed  tbeio  to  bait. 

XXI. 

The  battalions  baited.    Dumoutiez,  retiring  a  hnntlred 

Saces  from  tbe  road,  entered  into  a  cottage  to  write  an  or- 
er,  when  tumaltuous  ebouts  arising  from  tbe  breasts  oi 
the  battaliona,  and  a  sudden  and  confused  movement  of  the 
column,  which  turned  back  on  the  road,  warned  him  thai 
it  was  dme  to  think  of  hia  safety.  The  volunteers,  seized 
with  sadden  inspiration  at  the  sight  of  Dumouriez,  and  the 
incoherence  of  the  orders  and  counter-orders,  disconcerted 
the  treason  by  seizing  the  traitors.  Some  of  them  already 
mockingthe  geaeral,  threatened  to  fire  if  he  did  not  awaii 
tbem.  Sumounez  remounting  bia  hoive  precipitately,  fled 
at  a  gallap  across  tbe  fields,  with  his  feeble  escort,  nndei 
fire  and  imprecations.  A  canal  which  bounded  a.  marshy 
soil,  stopped  hia  horse.  Already  a  shower  of  balls  deci- 
mated ue  group  which  surrounded  bim.  Two  husaan 
were  killed.  Two  servants,  who  carried  the  general'^ 
portfolio  and  mantle,  fell  at  his  aide.  Thouvenot  had  hit 
horse  killed  under  him,  and.  mounted  ew  eroupe  that  of  the 
brave  Baptiste.  Tbe  general  then  abandoned  his  charger, 
which  ru^ed  terrified  among  tbe  battalions,  end  was  con- 
ducted in  triumph  by  tbem  to  Yalenciennes.  The  young- 
eat  daughter  of  M.  de  Feniig  was  alao  dismounted.  Her 
•bter  F6Ucit^,  alighting  from  her  horse,  gave  it  to  Dn- 
monriez. 

The  two  young  girls  sprung  with  a  bound  to  the  other 
side  of  tbe  canal,  and  remounted  two  horses  of  the  Due  de 
Chartres's  suite.  Canlin,  the  general's  secretary,  fell  in 
leaping  over  the  ditcfa,  entangled  under  the  body  of  his 
horae.  Five  human  bodies,  those  of  eight  horses,  the 
clothes  and  secret  papers  of  the  general,  remained  in  tbe 
canal.  The  remainder  of  the  fugitives  fled  at  flill  speed 
across  tbe  marshes,  cut  off  from  the  camps  at  Breuille, 
which  Pumouriez  wished  to  rejoin,  and  followed  even  to 
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the  Scheldt  by  the  bulls  af  the  volunteen.  The  two  yoang 
amazons,  who  knew  the  paesages,  conducted  the  general 
to  ibe  ferry-boat,  in  which'  he  passed  the  river  with  them 
anil  the  Due  de  Chartres.  The  hones  were  abandoned. 
The  followers  whom  the  boat  could  not  hold  fled  along 
the  Scheldt,  aiid  regained  the  camp  at  Maulde.  Baptiele 
tbere  spread  the  rumor  of  the  general's  assassinatinn  by 
the  insurgent  voiunteers,  and  reaniniated  in  Dumouriez'a 
favor  the  old  attachment  of  the  troopa  of  the  line.  Mean- 
while the  general,  after  having  traversed  the  Scheldt,  sunk, 
exhausted  by  fatigue  ou  foot,  amid  the  muddy  soil  which 
borders  the  river.  He  knocked  at  tbe  door  of  a  small 
chateau,  where  entrance  was  at  first  refused ;  but,  his 
companions  baving  named  him,  he  received  hoepitalily  and 
nourisbnaent  from  those  same  Belgians  whom  he  had  con- 
quered but  six  niontha  before.  Baptiste  rejoined  him  at 
the  close  of  the  day.  Ha  apprised  him'af  the  indignation  of 
the. camp  again  stirred  up  in  his  iavor.  Mack  arrived  in 
the  night.  Ho  gave  the  fugitive  general  an  escort  of  flfty 
imperial  dragoons,  who  conducted  him  to  his  camp  at 
Maulde.  With  the  exception  of  some  somber  countenances, 
and  some  glances  wherein  suspicion  struggled  with  attach- 
ment, every  coi^b  received  Dumouriez  as  a  still  adored 
chief.  Having  called  around  him  the  regiment  of  Bercbi- 
ny's  hussars,  and  some  devoted  squadrons  of  cuirassiers 
and  dragoons,  he  advanced  at  the  head  of  hb  cavalry  to 
Rumigies,  one  league  from  his  camp  at  St,  Amand.  He 
thought  he  had  again  acquired  a  hold  on  bis  array,  and 
persevered  in  the  plan  of  surpriiiog  Cond^,  which  had 
failed  the  evening  previous. 

But  the  artillery  of  the  camp  of  St.  Amand,  upon  the 
false  rumor  of  Dumouriez's  death,  bad  driven  off  their  gen- 
erals, put  their  horses  to  their  cannon,  and  placed  them 
selves  in  march  for  Valenciennes.  Sntire  divisions,  de- 
posing or  dragging  their  oSicers  with  them,  abandoned  this 
camp,  where  the  perfidy  of  the.  general-in-chief  mode  them 
serve  as  instruments  to  unknown  plots. 

At  these  reports,  brought  to  him  one  after  tbe  odier  M 
Rumigies,  Dumouriez  lot  fall  the  pen  with  which  he  was 
dictating  orders  to  his  vanished  army.  He  experienced 
tbe  weakness  of  a  man  against  a  country,  of  an  intrigue 
against  a  revolution.  He  mounted  on. horseback  with  tbe 
two  brothers  Thuuvenot,  the  Due  de  Chartres,  Colonel 
Moutjoie,  Lieutenaat-colonel  B&rroii,  M.  de  Feniig,  and 
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his  two  dau^tera,  and  returned  witfaont  esooit  to  Tour- 
nay,  where  Q-enenil  Clair&yt  received  him,  not  aa  a  gen- 
eral of  the  enemy  hut  aa  an  trnfortuoaie  ally.  Such  wai 
the  attachment  which  Dumouriez  had  known  bow  to  in- 
flpire  in  his  soldiers,  that  the  600  men  of  the  regiment  ef 
Berchiny  and  tbe  hussars  of  Saxony  rejoined  him  of  their 
own  accord  at  Toumay.  These  aoldiera  iH«ferred  tbe 
shame  of  ^e  name  of  desertera  to  the  grietof  aeparadon 
from  their  general. 

A  remnant  of  the  French  army  broken  into  portione,  and 
rallied  with  difficulty  in  the  fortresaes,  remained  exposed 
to  the  premeditRted  blows  of  Clairfayt.  The  blood  of  the 
soldiers  waa  delivered  up  by  the  general,  but  the  d«8ertera 
carried  none  of  the  treasure  of  the  army  over  to  the  enemy. 
Dumouriez  arrived  with  empty  bandH,  and  confided  him- 
self to  chance  and  the  gratitude  of  the  coalesced  sover- 
eigns. Arrived  at  Toumay,  he  had  only  a  few  pieces  of 
gold  in  hia  purse.  Hia  compHnions  in  flight  were  almost 
all  in  the  same  want.  The  Due  de  Chartres,  Tbouvenot, 
Nordmann,  Mon^oie,  the  faithliil  Baptiste,  and  even  the 
two  intrepid  heroines  Femig,  led  without  crime  into  a  de- 
sertion which  appeared  to  them  an  act  of  fidelity,  joined 
their  friends  unlcnown  to  Dumouriez,  and  were  the  first  to 
give  him  tbe  bitter  bread  of  exile. 

XXII. 

Such  waa  the  d^moneniait  of  this  long  political  and  mili- 
tary drama,  which  in  three  years  had  raised  Dumouriez  to 
tbe  height  of  the  greatest  men,  to  cause  him  suddenly  to 
descend  to  the  level  of  the  moat  miserable  adventurer.  It 
was  because  the  elevadon  of  hia  sentiments  did  not  corre- 
apond  to  tbe  greatness  of  bis  courage  and  tbe  expansion  of 
bis  mind.  Nursed  in  the  levity  of  courts,  and  too  much 
accastotned,  by  his  life  of  diplomacy,  to  view  the  wrong 
side  of  political  matters,  and  to  attribute  great  results  to 
trifling  causes,  be  had  not  sufficient  solidity  of  mind  to 
comprehend  the  republic,  nor  sufficient  forbearance  to  serve 
it  at  the  risk  of  his  head.  He  played  the  great  man,  but 
was  unequal  to  the  character.  His  blood  shed  for  liberty 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  or  scattered  upon  the  scaffold  by 
tbe  ingratitude  of  the  republic,  wonld  have  cried  aloud  to 
poatenty  for  eternal  vehgeanco,  and  would  have  been  con- 
•ecrated  bjr  all  ages  as  one  of  the  dearest  recoUecdons  of 
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the  Revolnlion.  His  Ufa  wsred  by  defsetton,  bis  treNon 
anmasked,  threw  the  shade  of  regret  over  the  renown 
of  Iiis  campaigna  and  battles.  His  uaiDe  was  thus  but  a 
brilliant  apparition  in  history,  which  momeDtarily  dazzled 
his  conntry.  With  the  head  of  a  politician,  tbe  arm  of  a 
hero,  tbe  heart  of  an  intriguer,  it  was  afflicdng  not  to  be 
able  to  admire  ^iin  altog«b«r.  But  sorrow  mingles  with 
«nthnuasni  in  the  impresnon  which  bb  name  creates.  Its 
pronunciation  is  avoided  among  the  glorious  names  of  the 
country ;  for  there  is  nothing  more  reproachful  to  tbe  hu- 
man mind  dian  the  spectacle  of  great  destinies  intrusted  to 
little  minds,  and  great  qualities  destitute  of  self-respect. 
The  work  of  the  people  required  men  as  sincere  as  the 
thought  which  inspired  tbem.  Crime  in  revolutions  of 
fends  the  mind  leas  than  levity ;  more  culpable,  and  more 
odious,  crime  is,  nevertheless,  a  lesser  evil  in  human  cataa- 
trojAea. 

XXIIL 

From  this  day,  Dumouriez,  cursed  in  his  country,  tolerat- 
ed in  that  of  the  stranger,  wandered  from  kingdom  to  king- 
dom without  regaining  a  home. .  A  mark  for  disdainful 
curiosity,  almost  indigent,  without  countrymen  and  without 
family,  pensioned  by  England,  he  was  an  object  of  pity  to 
all  parties.  As  if  to  punish  bim  further.  Heaven,  which 
destined  him  a  long  life,  had  left  him  all  his  genius  to  tor- 
ment him  in  his  inaction.  He  wrote  iocessantly  memoirs 
and  military  plana  for  all  the  wars  which  S^urope  made 
upon  France  during  thirty  yaare ;  he  oSsred  his  sword, 
always  refused  to  every  cause.  Seated,  old  and  sad,  at 
the  hearths  of  Grermany  and  England,  he  dared  not  break 
his  exile,  even  when  Frasce  openad  her  bosom  to  the  pro- 
scribed of  all  parties-'-he  feared  that  her  very  soil  would 
reproach  him  with  his  treason.  He  died  in  London. 
The  nation  left  bis  ashes  in  exile,  and  did  not  even  laise 
an  empty  t4mb  upon  the  field  of  battle,  where  he  had 
saved  bis  country.* 

*  OtfaST  bio^Tapbvn  do  not  coiacide  in  tiiii  iMtwraofli,  ddt  cian  ia  tbp 
fact*  and  motive*  uctibed  b;  LbdiuIuib  to  Dumeuiiei.     It  )■  Mid,  bdi) 

ta^B  for  Ihe  snfely  of  the  Toya\  fanuly.  and  refused  a 


>a  Aoatruna.  W1i«b  Haotburg  (where  tw  iMidcd  forina&T  vesr*) 
"o.  mioBiened  bjr  Wapoleon,  he  rBmovad  to  Eaglaod,  whern  he  iHed  tbij  ■ 
Uanqnilly  until  March  14,  1823,  when  hediodinhia  851h  year,  »I  Torvilto 
Pik,  near  HwIer-tB-'llHBa^  tbe  raudaaoe  of  LokI  Ljndhont— K.  T.  R 
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I. 


Thr  concession  of  the  king's  life  by  the  GKrondisU  bad 
not  crushed  the  germ  of  diasension  in  th«  government. 
The  partieB  were  for  a  moment  mingled  together,  but  they 
had  not  united.  Weakness  does  not  dtaam),  but  rather 
encourages  freeh  extortions ;  and  the  Girondista  had,  by 
surreoderiBg  the  life  of  the  king,  deprived  themselves  of 
the  only  force  of  opinion  which  could  have  assisted  them 
St  home  and  abroad.  When  once  the  secret  of  their  weak- 
ness was  revealed,  the  last  point  to  which  they  would  re- 
sist was  known,  and  it  was  destined  to  be  demanded  from 
them  ere  long. 

The  Jacobins,  however,  proud  of  the  victory  they  bad 
gained  over  ibeir  adveraanes,  afforded  them  an  instant's 
breathing  space ;  and  a  certain  agreement  apparently  es- 
tablished itself,  between  the  conunitteea  of  the  Convention 
and  the  Commune  nf  Paris,  to  restrain  excesses,  and  con- 
centrate a  gre^  force  in  the  government;  and  they  mutu- 
ally aided  each  other  to  confine  within  its  accustomed 
bounds  the  popular  tcnrent  which  bad  so  recently  over- 
whelmed the  throne. 

n- 

Danton  reraaineil  in  the  back-ground  with  a  proud  and 
independeat  reserve,  which  seemed  necesBarily  to  point 
him  out  as  the  arbiter  between  the  contending  parties. 
Robespierre  awaited  some  new  crisis  that  would  bear  him 
on  its  waves,  higher  and  farther;  and  neither  of  tbem  fo- 
mented, at  that  time,  the  unmeaning  tumults  and  agitations 
of  the  multitude.  One  man  dbtnrbed  the  Convention,  and 
this  man  vras  Marat— the  very  JDcamatioa  of  anarchy.  ~ 
Danton  persouified  that  convulsive  force  which  seeks  to 
■ave  nations  by  urging  them  to  acts  of  patriotism  that  ex- 
tend «ven  to  murder;  Robespierre,  tbe  obstinacy  of  that 
philosophieal  belief  which  forces  its  way  through  all  obsta- 
cles, to  its  end.  Marat  figured  furth  those  vague  and  fe- 
rerish  visions  of  tbe  imiltitude  who  suffers,  and  who  agitates 
■t  tlM  bottom  of  evjery  safety.    A  dus  wbioh,  without  a 
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voice  to  plead  its  caiue,  or  regular  action  to  make  its  wbj, 
is  aronaea  like  the  ocean  at  the  breath  of  ererj  faction,  be- 
comes  fanatically  attached  to  ruined  hopes,  changes  its  do* 
ceptioD  into  fury,  and  unceasingly  destroys  thrones,  with- 
out deairoying  the  triple  fettara  of  labor,  oppreasion,  and 
misery  which  retain  it  in  ita  state  of  degradation.  Marat 
was  the  representative  of  the  working  class — thttf  species 
of  slavery  softened  by  a  salary ;  and  he  introduced  on  the 
political  stage  that  multitude  which  had  hitherto  been  aban- 
doned to  ita  impoteney  and  its  rags.  Since  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust, Marat  did  not  content  himself  with  raising  his  voice 
from  his  subterranean  abode,  but  sought  every  opportunity 
of  appearing  at  the  Jacobins,  the  Cordeliers,  the  HStel-de- 
Ville,  the  sections,  and  the  tutunlts.  He  began  to  free  him- 
self from-thv  yoke  of  Danton,  and  to  contest  with  Kobes- 
pierre  the  applause  of  the  Jacobins.  EotMspierre  prom- 
ised the  people  t^e  advent  of  popular  laws,  which  would 
more  equitably  distribute  social  comfort  among  all  Glasses. 
Marat  promised  the  complete  overthrow  of  every  thing. 
The  one  restrained  the  people  by  his  reason ;  the  other 
carried  them  away  by  his  madness.  Robespierre  was  the 
more  respected,  Marat  the  more  feared.  He  felt  this,  and 
spcJte  of  himself  in  the  following  terms  in  the  Ami  du, 

m. 

"  I  pray  my  readera  to  pardon  me  if  I  apeak  to-day  of 
myself,  for  it  is  Neither  through  vanity  nor  fttuity,  but  a 
desire  of  being  more  serviceable  to  the  pnblic  welfare. 
How  can  it  be  a  crime  in  me  to  show  myself  in  my  true 
colors,  when  die  enemies  of  liberty  unceasingly  represent 
me  as  a  madman,  a  cannibal,  a  tiger  thirsting  for  blood,  in 
order  to  prevent  my  doing  good  1  Bum  with  a  sensitive 
heart,  a  fiery  imagination,  a  frank  and  impetuous  charac- 
ter, a  right  mind,  a  heart  that  eagerly  drank  in  all  exalted 
passions,  especially  the  love  of  glory ;  brought  up  in  my 
nther's  house  with  the  tenderest  care,  I  arrived  at  man- 
hood without  having  ever  abandoned  myself  to  the  fury  <^ 
my  passions.  At  twenty.one  years  of  age  I  was  pure,  and 
had  long  given  myself  up  to  study  and  meditation. 

"  I  owe  to  nature  the  stamp  of  my  character,  bat  it  is  to 
my  mother  that  I  owe  its  aubaequent  development ;  and 
she  it  was  who  implanted  in  my  heatt  the  lore  of  juatic* 
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and  faumaoity.  AH  the  ahns  sbe  be§towed  on  the  poor  pam- 
ed  throi^h  my  hands,  and  the  accent  of  interest  with  which 
ahff  addressed  them  inspired  me  at  an  early  age  with  pity 
equal  to  her  own.  At  eight  years  of  age  I  could  not  bear 
the  sight  of  any  ill  treatment  exercised  toward  any  of  my 
fellow- creatures,  and  the  sight  of  cruelty  and  injustice  ex- 
cited my  anger  as  though  it  had  been  a  personal  outrage. 

"  During  my  early  youth  my  body  was  feeble ;  and  I  never 
knew  the  joy,  the  elourderie,  or  the  plays  of  children.  Do- 
cile and  studious,  my  masteis  obtained  every  thing  from 
me  by  kindness  ;  1  never  was  punished  but  once — I  was  then 
eleven  years  of  ago;  the  punishment  was  unjust.  I  had 
been  shut  up  in  my  room ;  I  opened  the  window  and  sprung 
out  into  the  street. 

"  At  this  age  the  love  of  glory  was  my  principal  passion. 
At  five  years  I  should  have  wished  to  he  a  schoolmaster ; 
at  fifteen,  professor ;  at  eighteen,  author ;  at  twenty,  a  cre- 
ative genius ;  and  I  now  am  ambitious  of  the  glory  of  im- 
molating myself  for  my  country.  Thoughtful  from  my 
youth,  mental  labor  has  become  my  only  want,  even  during 
illness.  My  choicest  pleasures  have  been  found  in  medita- 
tion ;  in  those  peaceful  moments  when  the  mind  contem- 
plates with  admiration  the  spectacle  of  the  heavens,  or 
when  it  seems  to  listen  in  silence,  and  weigh  in  the  balance 
the  real  felicity  of  the  vanity  of  human  grandeur — pierce 
the  somber  future,  inquire  the  fate  of  man  beyond  the 
tomb,  and  consider,  with  restless  curiosity,  eternal  destiny. 
1  have  passed  five-and-twenty  years  in  retirelnent  and  in 
the  perusal  and  consideration  of  the  best  authors  on  mor- 
als, philoaophy,  and  policy  iu  order  to  deduce  the  wisest 
conclusions.  In  eight  volumes  of  metaphysics,  twenty  of 
physical  sciences,  1  have  been  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire 
of  being  useful  to  humaniiy — a  holy  respect  for  the  truth, 
and  the  knowledge  of  bow  limited  is  human  wisdom.  The 
quacks  of  the  Chrpi  tcientifiqKe,  D'Alembert,  Condorcpt, 
Laplace,  Lalande,  Monge,  Lavoisier  wish  to  be  alone,  and 
I  could  not  even  pronounce  the  titles  of  my  works.  Dur- 
ing five  years  I  groaned  beneath  this  cowardly  oppression, 
when  the  Revolution  announced  herself  by  the  convocation 
of  the  States-General.  I  soon  saw  whither  things  were 
tending,  and  1  beg^n  to  entertain  the  hope  of  at  length  bo- 
holding  humanity  avenged,  of  aiding  in  bursting  her  fet- 
ters, ami  of  mounting  to  my  right  place. 

"  This  was  but  a  loighr  dream,  and  it  was  ready  to  disii 
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DBte.  A  cruel  illneM  tbr«U«Qed  to  liurry  mo  to  the  tomb ; 
but,  unwilling  to  quit  this  Ufa  without  having  done  some- 
.  thing  for  humanity,  I  compoaed  on  my  bed  of  pain  th«  Offer- 
ing to  the  People.  Restored  to  bealtb,  I  only  thought  how  I 
could  be  usefultu  the  cauBe  of  freedom;  and  yet  they  accuse 
me  of  having  sold  mysatf — I  who  could  amaaa  millioaH  by 
merely  aelliug  my  aileiiee,  and  I  am  in  poverty  aad  wauL" 

IV. 

These  linea  revealed  the  secret  feelings  of  Hartu^ — s 
thirst  for  glory,  a  perpetual  explosion  of  vengeance  against 
social  inequalities,  anid  affection  for  the  people  perverted 
into  hatred  for  the  rich  and  prosperous. 

His  life  was  humble  and  laborious  as  the  indigence  he 
represented.  He  inhabited  a  dilapidated  house  in  the  Rue 
des  Cordeliers,  and  earned  his  bread  by  bis  pen.  Inde&ti- 
gable  mental  toil,  a  setUod  anger,  and  late  hours,  inflamed 
his  blood,  hollowed  bis  eyes,  and  gave  to  his  featnree  the 
restless  a^tation  of  fever.  Even  when  confined  to'his  bed 
by  long  and  frequent  fits  of  illness,  he  did  not  cease  to  write 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  tbe  euddeo  ideaa  awakened 
in  his  bmin  by  tbe  heat  of  hu  imagination.  The  printers 
carried  the  sheets  to  the  office ;  and  in  an  hour  aiterward  tbe 
public  oriers  and  ibe  placards  poMed  on  the  walls  spread 
them  over  Faria.  He  seemed  to  consider  all  his  ideas  as 
iuspirationa,  and  hastily  noted  tbem  down,  like  the  hallu- 
cinations of  the  Cumcean  aybil,  or  the  sacred  thoughts  of 
tbe  prophets.  The  woman  with  whom  he  lived  looked 
upon  him  as  an  unappreciated  benefactor  of  bumsnity  ;  and 
Marat,  rough  and  insulting  to  every  one  else,  softened  bis 
tone  and  manner  when  tddressiog  this  female,  whose  name 
was  Albertine. 

Marat  had,  like  Robespierre  and  Rousseau,  supernatural 
belief  in  his  principles,  and  respected  himself  as  the  instru- 
ment of  God.  He  had  written  a  work  in  tavor  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  His  library  consisted 
of  some  fi%  volumes  of  philosophical  works  placed  on  a 
plank  nailed  against  the  wall  of  his  chamber.  Montesquieu 
and  Raynal  were  among  ^oee  he  consulted  moat  frequent 
ly.  The  Qospel  was  constantly  open  on  his  table ;  and 
when  this  was  noticed,  "  The  Revolution,"  returned  he, 
"  is  the  Gospel.  Nowhere  ia  the  cause  of  the  people  more 
"^^reeticklly  plMded,  or  more  inalMliotions  b«^ied  oa  th« 
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he«d  of  die  rich  &nd  powerful  of  thia  world,  JeBua  Christ," 
continued  he,  bowing  reverentially  when  he  uttered  the 
name,  "  Jeaus  Christ  is  our  Master." 

Tho  neglected  dreas  of  Marat  formed  a  atrikiog  contrast 
with  the  studied  neatness  of  Robespierre.  A  dark  vest 
patched  and  mended,  the  sleeves  turned  up  like  a  workman 
who  quits  hia  labor,  cotton  velvet  trowsers  ataiued  with  ink, 
blue  cotton  Blockings,  abooa  tied  Vvith  pack-thread,  a  dirty 
shirt  open  at  the  breast,  hair  cut  short  on  the  temples  and 
tied  behind  in  a  leathern  thong,  and  a  large-brimmed  hat — 
such  was  the  costume  of  Marat  at  the  Convention.  His 
bead,  far  too  large  in  proportioa  to  hta  body,  hia  neck  lean- 
ing to  the  left,  the  continual  agitation  of  ^e  muscles,  the 
sardonic  smile  on  his  lips,  and  the  insolence  of  hia  look  and 
address  marked  him  immediately.  The  sentiment  of  his 
importance  iucreased  with  his  power,  and  he  threatened 
every  one,  even  his  former  fiiends. 

V. 

During  some  time,  the  Convention  endeavored,  by  tbe 
organization  of  its  committees,  to  classify  the  talents,  ffae 
aptitude,  and  tbe  personal  devotion  of  its  members,  and 
to  intrust  to  each  those  functions  for  which  his  nature  and 
acquirements  seemed  best  to  fit  him.  The  constitution, 
public  instruction,  the  finances,  tbe  array,  the  nav^,  diplo- 
macy, tbe  general  safety,  formed  so  many  committees,  in 
which  the  different  affairs  of  the  government,  political  econ- 
omy, and  administration  were  discussed.  The  Convention 
thus  availed  itself  of  every  species  of  talent  by  concentrating 
lion  objects  tbe  best  adapted  to  it.  The  Girondists  pi'e- 
dominated,  but  rather  from  their  talents  than  their  num- 
bers. S\6yhs,  Thomas  Paine,  Brissot,  Petion,  Vergniaud, 
Gensonn^,  and  BarrSro  were  the  leaders,  together  with 
Condorcet  and  Danton.  Robespierre,  who  was  hated  by 
the  Girondists,  and  suspected  of  anarchy,  was  excluded, 
and  felt  a  degree  of  humiliation  and  resentment,  which  he 
concealed  beneath  an  affected  disdain. 

VI. 

The  committee  of  public  instruction,  the  most  important 
afier  the  constitution,  at  a  moment  when  it  was  necessary 
to  tran^rm  die  manners  of  the  people  Eta  weir  as  t^e  laws, 
roL.  II. — U 
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was  composed  of  the  pbiloaophere  and  aitiaU  of  the  Con- 
vention—Con  dorcet,  Prieur,  Chenior,  Herault  de  Sicbelles, 
LftDJuinais,  Romnie,  LentheDU,  Dusaulx,  Mercier,  David, 
Lequinio,  Foucfaet,  were  the  principal  members.  Cambon 
managed  the  finances.  Jacobin  by  bb  passion  for  the  re- 
public, Giroudist  by  his  hatred  of  anarchists,  trusty  as  the 
band  of  the  people  in  bis  treasury,  and  correct  as  the 
figures  his  pen  traced.  The  committee  of  public  safety, 
which  was  destined  to  absorb  all  otheia,  was  organized 
two.  and  reigned  six  months  later. 

While  these  committees  silently  prepared  the  constitutioD, 
and  plans  for  education,  war,  finance,  and  public  benefit, 
war  and  the  famine  constantly  urged  the  people  to  sedition. 

In  order  to  fill  the  place  of  gold  and  silver,  which  seem- 
ed suddenly  to  have  disappeared,  the  Constituent  .Assem- 
bly bad  created  a  paper  currency,  called  attignali ;  but 
the  people  were  used  to  gold,  and  had  not  confidence  in 
paper.  So  long  as  truths  are  not  customary,  they  seem  bo 
many  snares  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 


Hence  the  government,  pressed  by  necessity,  bad  too 
suddenly  multiplied  the  new  monetary  symbol.  Hence 
tbe  depreciation  of  this  symbol,  and  disappearance  of 
money  from  the  hands  of  bim  who  possessed  or  accepted. 
Hence  the  severe  laws  against  whomsoever  refiised  to  ac- 
cept. Hence  depression  of  commerce,  suspension  of  ex- 
change, cessadon  of  free  labor,  disappearance  of  salary, 
destitution  of  the  workman.  The  wealthy  lived  on  tbe 
produce  of  their  estates,  or  sums  of  money,  of  vihlch  tbey 
only  expended  with  a  sparing-  band  so  much  as  sufinced  for 
their  immediate  necessities.  Tbe  fields  were  ill  cultivated; 
no  buildings  erected ;  the  carriages  and  horses  had  disap- 
peared 1  and  the  dress  of  the  population  bespoke  fear,  av- 
arice, or  want;  while  the  curtailment  of  every  thing  but 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life  deprived  of  employment  and 
wages  those  numerous  artisans  who  live  by  the  factitious 
wants  of  society. 

vin. 

The  merchants  of  the  large  towns — those  middlemen 
between  the  consumer,  who  desires  to  parehaae  at  a  low 
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rate,  and  the  producer  who  wishes  to  sell  at  a  dear  oti»— 
further  added  the  usury  of  their  epeculadons  and  their  ao 
cumulations  to  the  price  of  provisions. 

A  violent  controversy  was  daily  kept  up  between  the  loir 
people  of  Paris  and  the  retail  dealers.  The  hured  toward 
the  grocers,  those  venders  of  the  little  daily  consumption 
of  the  masses,  had  become  as  ardent  and  as  sanguinary  aa 
the  hatred  against  the  aristocrats.  The  aho^  were  aa 
violently  assailed  with  imprecations  as  the  chateaux.  The 
streets  were  troubled  witli  continual  uprosre  at  the  doon 
of  the  bakers,  of  the  publicans,  and  at  the  thresholds  ef  the 
grocery  stores.  Famished  bands  at  the  head  of  which 
marched  women  and  children,  urged  by  distress,  issued 
every  morning  from  the  most  populous  quarters,  and  the 
faubourgs,  to  scatter  themselves  tn  the  wealthy  quarters-, 
"Bud  stationed  themselves  before  the  houses  suspected  of 
monopoly.  These  bands  surrounded  the  Convention,  and 
Bometmies  forced  its  doors,  crying  loudly  for  bread  or  the 
immediate  abatement  of  provisions.  These  legions  of 
womeit  who  dwelled  on  the  banks  or  in  the  boats  of  the 
river,  and  who  earned  their  livelihood  and  that  of  their 
children  by  washing  the  linen  of  a  large  city,  came  to  ctrit 
on  the  Convention  to  reduce  the  price  of  soap,  the  element 
of  their  occupation,  of  oil,  of  candles,  of  the  wood  neces- 
sary for  their  household.  Speculation  is  the  soul  of  com- 
merce; commerce  subjected  to  inquisitorial  interventioa 
would  cease  to  provision  Francd-'-it  was  the  deathblow  to 
all  trausactions  that  the  people  required.  These  measures, 
actively  opposed  by  the  good  sense  of  the  GHrondists,  by 
Robespierre,  by  Hubert,  and  Chsumette  himself,  had 
brought  on,  in  the  provisional  supplies  of  Paris,  and  In 
the  relations  between  the  people  and  the  merchant,  the 
very  trouble  and  scarcity  ^ich  it  bad  been  their  object 
to  prevent. 

.     IX        . 

Marat  and  his  partisans  had  &UBticany  adopted  this 
cause  of  the  people.  They  spurred  them  by  hunger  to 
the  taxation  and  pillage  of  the  rich.  The  columns  of  Ma- 
rat daily  sounded  the  tocsin  of  famine. 

"  It  is  incontestable,"  said  he  in  L'Ami  du  Petiple  of  the 
S3d  of  February,  "  that  the  capitalists,  the  usurers,  the 
monopolists,  the  tnercbanta  of  luxury,  the  agents  of  cbi- 
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ODflry,  tba  ex-gown  men,  the  ex>noble,  ars,  with  bat  few 
excflptioni,  the  agents  of  the  old  r6giiiie,  who  regr^  the 
abuses  on  which  they  profited,  and  &tteaed  on  the  public 
spoil.  In  the  impossibilit;  of  changing  tbetr  heartB,  on 
«c«ount  of  the  inefficiettcy  of  the  means  employed  until 
BOW  to  recall  tfaetn  to  their  duty,  and  despairing  of  seeing 
our  legislators  take  the  proper  measures  to  force  them  to 
k,  I  see  nothing  bat  the  total  destruction  of  this  cursed 
brood  which  can  restore  tranquillity  to  the  state.  Behold 
those  who  augmMit  by  their  wickedoesa  the  starvation  of 
the  people  by  the  extraordinary  rise  in  the  price  of  prori- 
sion»^ — (the  &st  necessity),  and  by  the  prospect  of  penuryl 
The  pillage  of  the  stores,  at  the  gates  of  which  some  mo- 
nc^toluts  Mould  bang,  would  soon  put  an  end  to  these  mal- 
versatioiie,  which  reduce  five  milliona  of  men  to  despair, 
lud  which  cause  thousands  to  die  in  misery." 


No  one  could  have  adrocated  in  more  formal  terms  pU- 
lags  and  assassination.  On  the  following  morning  the 
Mob,  to  the  40,000  voices  of  which  tho  columns  of  Marat 
were  a  judicature,  obeyed  the  signal  of  their  apostle. 
Starving  hordes  issued  from  the  faubourgs,  from  the  vrork- 
abops,  trom  low  quarters,  spread  themselvefl  like  an  inva- 
sion over  the  wealthy  parts  of  Paris,  Circed  open  the  doors 
<4  the  bakers,  broke  into  the  stores  of  the  grocers,  an4 
scattered  themselves,  levying  the  provision  most  needful, 
bmad,  soap,  oil,  candles,  coffee,  sugar,  and  cheese,  and 
atberward  robbing  some  provision  stores. 

On  the  morrow  Banire,  the  organ  of  the  central  depart- 
ments, demanded  that  the  law  should  be  enforced.  "  As 
long  as  I  may  be  a  representative  of  the  people,"  aaid  he, 
"  so  long  will  I  make  war  against  those  who  violate  prop- 
erty, and  substitute  plunder  and  theft  for  public  morali^, 
shielding  these  crimes  under  the  mask  of  hypocrisy." 

The  Girondist  Sallea  read  to  the  tribune  ue  sanguiuaiy 
challenge  of  Marat. 

"  The  decree  of  accusation  against  this  monster  1"  cried 
a  host  of  deputies.  Marat  rushed  to  the  tribune,  amid  the 
applause  of^ friends  among  the  spectators.  "The  popular 
moTements  which  occurred  yosterday,"  said  he,  regarding 
Sallea  and  Briasot,  "are  the  work  irf  this  criminal  faction 
WiditBageuts;  they  arathepartieo  wbp  sentemissariefl  into 
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the  sections,  there  to  foment  disorder.  In  the  indignation 
of  my  soul  I  have  said  that  it  was  necessary  to  pillage  the 
stores  of  the  monopolists,  and  to  hang  tfaem  at  the  gates  of 
their  own  houses,  the  only  efficacions  means  of  SBTing  the 
people,  and  they  dare  denumd  agsiHt  am  the  decree  of 
accuBsdon  I"  At  these  words  iiKKgtndon  filled  almost 
the  whole  AraetnUy.  ImprecatioBfl  stifled  the  Toice  of  the 
orator.  Marat  snMmt  in  disdain  at  Aeee  feeble  souls. 
"  La  iaibecUe*  !"  taai  be,  on  sbandoning  the  tiibone. 

LareTeilldre-Lepaux,  an  honest  man,  and  neutral  among 
all  parties,  bore  witness  to  the  integrity  of  Holasd— clear- 
ed him  from  the  eahimtiy  of  HaraL  BuKot  demanded 
ironically,  tint  Marat  should  be  beard.  "  I  am  strong 
enoa^  to  defend  myself,"  said  tb«  accused,  audaciously. 
"  Wby,"  cmtiDued  Bnsdt,  "  will  you  accuse  dua  mati  %  he 
writes  nothing  ro  bis  journal  bat  w^at  is  uAA  us  ermy  day 
in  this  tribune:  he  is  but  theimprudentorgan  of  «alunniieB 
wbich  are  incesaantly  ^nt  againet  ub  and  our  best  citizeua: 
be  is  only  the  precunor  of  that  anarchy  which  contains 
loyalty  in  its  last  beasos.  The  decree  which  you  would 
carry  gainst  bim  would  only  give  importance  to  a  man 
who  acta  not  fcr  himself,  but  wbo  is  only  tbe  instriment 
of  wicked  indiTidaris."  Tbe  ^mrmon  erf'  tbe  Montagna 
party  reprimMided  Bazot,  and  dianged  the  iDdignatiim 
toward  Harat  mto  Anr  agaiast  tbe  Oirondista.  SaUes, 
Vataz^,  Bmleaa,  and  Fonf^de  demaixbd  the  decree  erf' 
socueation,  Bwical  that  of  expvdsion,  Pereyres  the  deehra- 
tion  of  insanity,  Tbe  Cmnendoo,  standing,  dirided  itself 
jnto  two  unequal  groups,  from  both  of  which  issued  shouts, 
derinon,  and  invectire.  "  An  t^>ptl  tu>i»mal!"  cried  Boi- 
lean.  "  Let  'vs  Itnow  at  last  tbe  fiiends  of  Harat,  and  the 
cowards  who  fbor  to  sttfte  htm  1"  "  Let  faim  apeak,"  said 
timy ;- "he  is  aceased,  and  be  has  tbe  right  to  nveajc" 

Marat,  Aea  addreamg  himself  to  t^  QiromHsts,  said— 
"  Here  is  neither  honor  nor  deoency  to  be  fotmd,"  The 
GKrondtflts  arose  sa  one  man,  and  af^ieared  by  Toioe  and 
gesture  to  crash  die  iuBoleBOBof  tbe  ordtor.  <^laBtw(M^ 
of  Vergniaad  sent  baiA  tbe  accusation  to  the  ordiuBiy  tri- 
bunals, and  chacged  llie  minister  <rf  police  to  punne  the 
authors  and  instigators  of  pillage.  "  It  is  an  abomination," 
exclaimed  Manit^  and  he  went  out,  protected  by  tbe  ap- 
plause of  La  Montague.  While  in  every  way  dishonoring 
the  doctrine,  La  Montagne  protected  the  man.  What  they 
adoivd  ID  Marat  was  his  bemg  an~  enemy  of  the  Giroa£st& 
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XI. 


It  was  only  a  few  days  after  these  disturbuices  that  tha 
disasters  in  Lyons,  and  the  iDsuirection,  en  matte,  of  La 
Vendue,  the  first  eridencea  of  civil  war,  became  known. 
These  syinpn>Dis  bunt  out  at  the  moment  when  Dumouriez 
betrayed  the  frontiera,  and  when  anarchy  convulsed  Paris; 
but  the  attention  of  the  Convention  was  entirely  directed 
to  the  frontiers. 

There,  disaster  succeeded  disaster.  One  after  the  other 
catne  the  revetses  of  Cuatine  in  Glarmany,  the  rout  of  the 
array  of  the  ndrth,  and  the  evident  conspiracies  of  Dumou 
riez.  Spain  commenced  hostilities.  The  Convention,  at 
the  instance  of  BarrSre,  replied  without  hesitation  by  a 
declaration  of  war  to  the  coun  of  Madrid.  The  Convention, 
&r  fr6m  concealing  its  danger  from  the  nation,  sought  in 
that  "  nettle  danger  the  flower  safe^."  Ninety-three  com- 
misMoners  were  named  upon  the  instant  to  bear  into  the 
different  secdoos  of  Paris  the  nevrs  of  the  defeat  of  onr  sr- 
tniea,  and  of  the  danger  of  our  Jrontiera.  The  Coromuae 
caused  &  black  standard,  the  sign  of  mourning  and  death, 
to  behuDg  out  at  the  spires  of  the  cathedral  towers.  The 
theaters  were  closed.  The  rappd  was  beaten,  as  a  tocsin 
of  war,  during  twenty  conaecntiTe  hours,  in  every  quarter. 
Strolling  orators  read  in  the  public  places  a  proclamation 
of  council,  which  derived  its  impetuosity  from  the  Mar- 
eeillaise  hymn,  "  To  arms,  citizens  I  to  arms  I  If  you  hes- 
itate all  is  lost  1"  , 

The  secdons,  of  which  each  one  had  become  an  agitating 
oninicipality  and  drfibersting  convention,  voted  for  despe. 
rate  measures.  They  demanded  the  prohibition  of  the  sale 
>f  the.  precious  metals  under  pain  of  death  ;  the  creatim 
of  a  tax  upon  the  ticb  ;  the  depoeitiDn  of  the  minister  of 
war ;  accuaadou  against  Dumouriez  and  his  accomplices  ; 
in  short,  the  creation  of  a  revolutionary  tribunal  to  judge 
Brisaot,  Potion,  Roland,  Buzot,  Ghiadet,  Vergniaud,  ^d 
all  the  Girondists,  v4iow  perfidious  moderation  had  loot 
the  coantqr  onder  pretext  of  preserving  it. 


Danton,  alternately  in    the  ConventioB  or  the  camps, 
riaiBg  above  both   parties  by  the  force  of  bis  charwter 
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urged  by  voice  and  gesture  the  people  to  the  frontiers,  and 
appeared  to  command  tfae  CoDvention  to  pe^e,  in  order  to 
concentrate  ever;  energy  against  foreign  powers.  Robes- 
pieire,  in  the  name  of  the  Jacobins,  addressed  a  prodauia- 
tion  to  the  people,  which  ascribed  all  our  reveraea  to  the 
Girondists.  He  accused  them  of  having  been  the  inatiga' 
tors  of  pillage,  in-order  to  dishonor  popular  doctrines,  and 
to  rank  the  rich,  the  proprietors,  and  the  commercialists, 
on  the  aide  of  the  counter-revolution.  He  demanded  a 
rampart  of  heads  between  the  nation  and  its  enemies,  and 
first  those  of  the  Girondists. 

But  beneath  tbis  visible  movement  of  the  Jacobins,  of 
the  Commune,  of  the  Cordeliers,  and  of  the  sections,  which 
was  active  against  the  leaders  of  the  Convention,  a  aubter- 
raneous  conventicle,  sometimes  public,  sometimes  secret, 
was  occupied  in  reunitiug  and  inflaming  the  elements  of 
an  insurrection  of  the  people  against  the  majority  of  the 
Convention.  This  insurrectionary  assembly  met  aometinies 
in  a  hall  of  tfae  Hotel-de-Ville,  sometimes  in  email  numbeia 
at  a  house  in  tfae  Faubourg  St.  Marceau.  There  might  be 
leen  Marat,  Dubois- Craned,  Duquesnoy,  Drouet,  Choudieu, 
Pache,the  mayor  of  Paris,Chaumette,Hebert,AIomoro,Fa- 
sis,  DubuisBon,  the  Spaniard  Guam  an,  Proly,  Pereyres.Dop 
lent,  president  of  tfae  section  of  the  city,  one  of  th6  organ 
izers  of  the  prison  massacres;  Hassen&atz,  Henrifit,  Du' 
fourny.  The  secondary  agents  were  for  the  moat  part  men 
of  the  6th  of  October,  of  the  aOth  June,  of  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust, of  the  Sd  of  September — a  Tevolutionary  phalanx 
which  the  Commune  had  preserved.  These  restless  minds, 
after  haring  obeyed  the  instigations  of  Potion  and  his 
friends,  were  ready  to  obey  those  of  Pache,  Harat,  and 
Robespierre. 

ZIIL 

Danton,  informed  by  a  letter  from  his  brother-in-law, 
Charpender,  of  the  illness  of  his  wife,  had  departed  pre- 
cipitately from  Cond6,  to  come  and  receive  the  last  sigh 
of  the  companion  of  his  youth.  Death  had  preceded  him. 
On  alighting  from  his  carriage  at  the  door  of  his  house,  it 
was  announced  to  him  that  bis  wife  had  expired.  They 
wished  to  remove  him  from  this  luneral  spectacle ;  but 
Danton,  who,  beneath  the  impetuosity  of  his  political  pas- 
sions, and  the  debaucheries  of  his  life,  cherished  a  teuder.- 
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ness,  mingled  with  respect,  for  the  mother  of  his  children, 
moved  aside  the  friends  who  disputed  his  entrance  over 
Mb  own  threshold,  and  ascending  dcBpotately  into  the  cham- 
ber, threw  himself  upon  the  bed,  raised  the  sheet,  and,  cot 
ering'  with  kisses  and  tears  the  haif-cold  body  of  hia  wife, 
passed  all  the  night  in  sobs  and  groans.  No  one  dared  to 
interrupt  his  grief,  or  wrest  him  from  this  coffin  to  drag 
him  to  sedition.  The  projects  of  the  conspirators  were 
adjourned ;  their  chief  was  wanting.  In  the  mean  while, 
Dubnisson  harangued  the  Assembly,  and  demonstrated  to 
it  the  urgency  of  anticipating  the  Girondists,  who  spoke 
every  day  of  aven^ng  the  murders  of  September.  "  Death," 
said  De,  on  concluding,  "to  these  hypocrites  of  patriotism 
and  virtae  1" 

HV. 

Uplifted  snne,  and  the  gestures  of  death,  formed  the  si- 
lent applause  of  this  discourse.  The  names  of  twenty-two 
Girondist  deputies  were  discussed,  and  their  heads  devoted. 
This  sum  of  twenty-two  heads  corresponded,  by  a  sort  of 
requital,  to  that  of  the  twenty-two  Jacobins  whom  Dumou- 
riez  had  promised,  as  was  said,  to  deliver  to  the  vengeance 
of  hia  army,  and  to  tlie  wrath  of  the  stranger.     Somepro- 

fosed  to  bang  Vergniaud,  Brissot,  Guadet,  Potion,  Bar- 
aroux,  and  their  friends,  to  the  branches  of  the  trees  of  the 
Tuileties;  odiers,  to  conduct  them  to  the  Abbaye,  and  there 
renew  upon  them  the  deadly  justice  of  September.  Marat, 
whose  name  had  nothing  to  dread  from  farther  forfeit,  and 
for  whom  glory  was  but  the  luster  of  crime,  dispelled  these 
scruples.  "  They  call  us  drinkersofblood,"  saidhe  :  "well, 
let  us  merit  the  name  by  drinking  the  blood  of  our  enemies. 
The  death  of  tyrants  is  the  last  right  of  slaves.  Csesar  was 
assassinated  in  the  public  senate ;  let  as  treat  the  traitorous 
representatiTeB  of  tho  country  in  the  same  manner — let  us 
stay  them  upon  their  benches,  the  tbeater  of  their  crimes." 
MBmin,wio  had  borne  the  head  of  the  Princess  Lamballe 
on  the  point  of  his  pike,  proposed  that  he,  and  some  others 
of  his  fellow- murderers,  should  assassinate  the  Girondists  in 
their  own  houses.  Hubert  inclined  to  this  proposal.  "  Death 
dealt  without  noise  in  the  darkness  will  as  well  avenge  the 
country  of  traitors,  and  will  show  tbe  hand  of  the  people 
suspended  at  all  houra  over  the  heads  of  conspiratora." 
This  plan  was  adopted,  without  excludiog,  however,  the 
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idea  of  Marsc,  afaould  the  opportomty  of  a  more  solemn 
murder  present  itself,  in  the  tnidst  of  the  tumult,  or  in  the 
assault  which  the  people  might  make  on  tfaa  Convention. 
Money  was  distributed  to  arouse  the  agitators ;  and  the 
night  of  the  9th  to  the  IMh  a€  Mandi  was  appointed  for 
its  execntioD, 

While  the  conspirators  of  the  ioBnirectional  committee 
recruited  their  forces,  a  fortuitous  revelation  informed,  tlw 
6irondiats  of  the  nature  of  the  conspiracy  planned  agiinat 
their  lives.  The  hair-dresser,  Siret,  with  the  halMtaal  bab- 
bling of  his  profemion,  had  conBded  to  the  president  of 
the  section  of  L 'isle  St.  Louis,  Msuger,  that  on  the  morrow, 
at  noon,  the  Girondists  would  have  ceased  to  exist.  Man 
ger,  a  friend  of  Kerv^l^gan,  the  deputy  of  Finieterre,  and 
one  of  the  firmest  and  bravest  of  Roland's  &ctioa,  wept  u 
nigbttall  to  Kerv^Mgan's,  and  conjured  hhn,  in  the  name 
of  his  personal  safety,  not  to  go  on  the  morrow  to  the  Hit- 
ting  or  the  Convention  and  not  to  sleep  in  his  house  dur- 
ing the  night  of  the  9tb  to  the  10th.  Kerv^I^gan,  who  ex- 
pected that  very  evening  thtf  principal  chiefs  of  the  Gironde 
to  supper,  transmitted  Manger's  advice  to  them,  and  sent 
to  warn  all  the  deputies  on  the  same  side  to  refrain  from 
presenting  themselves  at  the  Convention,  and  to  absent 
themselves  from  their  homes  during  the  day  and  following 
night.  He  rao  himself  to  Osmon,  one  of  the  inspectors  of 
the  liall,  to  urge  the  necessary  measures  for  the  safety  of 
the  Convention.  He  went  afierward  to  awaken  the  com- 
mandant of  the  federal  battalion  of  Finisterre  in  the  bar- 
Tacks,  and  placed  this  battalion  under  arms.  Already  some 
groups  were  on  the  road. 

Louvet,  the  ctMirageoua  ac<»ser  of  Robespierre,  still 
lotlged  in  die  street  St.  Honors,  not  &r  fimn  the  club  of 
the  Jacobins.  He  knew  that  on  the  first  revolt  of  the 
people,  be  would  be  selected  as  die  earliest  victim.  He 
led,  finm  the  fit«t,  the  life  of  an  exile,  never  going  out  but 
to  present  himself  in  the  Convention,  always  armed,  solte- 
idng  an  asylum  under  different  roO&  wherein  to  pass  the 
night,  and  only  frequenting  his  own  dwelling  furtively  to 
visit  a  young  woman  who  was  devoted  to  him.  It  was 
that  of  Lodoiska,  whose  beauty,  courage,  and  love  he  has 
immortalized  in  his  recitals.     This  vromu,  whose   eye 
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wmicbed  inceasantly  tfaa  least  Byinptoms,  beard,  at  the 
commence  meat  of  night,  an  unusual  tumult  in  die  street, 
and  shouts  which  proceeded  from  a  more  numerous  body 
than  usual  at  the  door  of  the  Jacobina.  Sbe  ran  there, 
penetrated  into  the  ball,  above  the  tribunes,  where  women 
were  admitted ;  she  was  present,  unknown,  at  the  sinister 
preliminaries  of  tfae  outrage  reaerred  for  the  night.  She 
saw  the  conspiracy  break  out,  arrange  its  plans,  give  the 
word  of  order,  proffer  the  oath,  extinguish  the  flambeaux, 
and  draw  their  sabers.  Immediately,  mingling  with  the 
crowd,  she  eaeaped  to  warn  her  lover.  Louvet,  leaving  his 
retreat,  ran  to  P6tion,  where  some  of  his  friends  had  met. 
They  quietly  deliberated  on  the  projects  of  the  decrees 
which  were  proposed  to  be  presented  on  the  morrow. 
LouveC  persuaded  tbem  with  difficulty  to  abstain  fi'om  go- 
ing' to  the  nightly  meeting  of  the  Convention.  Vergniaud 
r^ued  to  believe  in  the  crime ;  Potion,  indifiereut  to  bis 
fate,  preferred  awaiting  it  in  his  bouse  to  flying  from  iL 
The  others  dispersed,  and  went  to  demand  safety  from  the 
hospitality  of  others  until  daylight.  Louvet  ran  from  door 
to  door  in  the  night,  to  warn  Barbarous,  Buzot,  Salles,  and 
Valaze  to  withdraw  in  haste  from. the  pikes  of  the  assas- 
sins. Brissot,  already  informed,  had  gone  to  instruct  the 
minieteis  and  animate  them  by  his  intrepidity. 

XVI. 

While  the  (Girondist  deputies  thus  escaped  from  their 
enemies'  hands,  parties  of  Cordeliers,  Hxmed  with  pistols 
and  sabers,  went  to  the  printing-house  of  Gorsas,  the  ed- 
itor of  the  "  Chronique  de  Pans,"  forced  the  gates,  tore 
the  papet^  and  pillaged  the  workshops. 

Another  column,  about  a  thousand  of  the  people,  coming 
from  a  civic  repast  under  the  pill&rs  of  the  markets,  march- 
ed to  the  Convention,  and  defiled  in  the  hall  amid  cries  of 
"  Vivre  Ubre  <m  mourir.'"  The  empty  benches  of  the  Gi- 
rondists disconcerted  the  projects  of  their  enemies.  The 
former,  braving  the  yells  and  menaces  of  the  mobs  and  the 
tribunes,  were  on  the  following  day''at  their  poet.  An  as 
semblage  of  about  £000 -men  from  the  faubourgs  .filled  the 
Rue  St.  Honors,  the  court  of  Manage,  and  the  terrace  of 
the  Fenill&Dts. 

Sabers,  pistols,  pikes  were  shaken  over  the  heads  of  the 
deputies  amid  cries  of  ■*  Mtnt  d  Britiot  et  a  Pitiim  !  Four- 
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nier  I'Ainericua,  Varlet,  Champion,  and  other  wnll-known 
declainien  of  the  mob  demanded  the  heads  of  three  hun- 
dred moderate  deputies.  They  went  in  a  deputation  to 
the  council  of  the  Cotnmune,  to  exact  that  the  bajriera  of 
Paris  should  he  closed  and  insurrection  proclaimed. 

The  couiKil  rejected  these  demands ;  Marat  himself 
disclumed  and  abused  Foamier  and  his  companiona. 

The  GoDvendon  was  cts  tumnltuous  aa  the  mob  its«I£ 
Insult  and  provocation  emanated  from  all  sides. 

Barrdre,  undecided  between  tl>e  GiroDdists  and  the 
Monta^wvls,  and,  in  consequence,  tolerated  bjr  the  two 
partiea,  lulled  for  a  moment  the  general  fury,  by  diverting 
their  attention  to  patriotic  and  vaeue  discouraes,  and  pro- 
testing at  the  same  time  against  tn,e  aiistocracy  of  the  Gi- 
rondists, against  the  anarchy  of  the  Montagnards,  and 
against  the  municipal  insurrection  of  Paris.  "  Tbey  tsJIc," 
said  he,  "  of  cutting  off,  this.night,  the  heads  of  the  deputies  I 
Citizens,  the  heads  of  the  deputies  are  perfectly  sate;  the 
heads  of  the  deputies  are  placed  upon  every  department 
of  the  republic;  who  then  dare  touch  them  V  Uoanimoua 
applause  greeted  the  voice  of  Barrere,  and  appeared  to 
guaranty  the  lives  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation 
against  the  poniards  of  the  people  of  Paris.  Robespierre 
tendered,  as  a  namedy  to  the  evil,  the  coDoentration  of  the 
executive  power  In  the  assemblies.  Ho  caused. them  to 
desire  an  assembly  of  public  safety,  that  is  to  say,  a  dicta- 
torship without  the  interference  o^ '•'^  Convention.  "  Be- 
hold, citizens,"  said  Danton.  with  a  countenance  which 
displayed  a  prophetic  foresfghl  of  the  public  safety,  "  be- 
hold, citizens,  the  splendid  destiinr  which  awaits  you ! 
What!  you,  a  natioo  with  reason  for  your  support,  have 
not  yet  overthrown  the  world  !  (Applause  suspended  for 
a  moment  the  transport  of  his  enthusiasm.)  Under  cir- 
cumstances of  the  greatest  difGculty,  when  the  enemy  was 
St  the  gates  of  Paris,  I  told  those  who  then  governed  ; 
Your  discussions  are  misei'able  j  I  know  no  one  but  the 
enemy — let  ua  attack  him.  (Renewed  clapping  of  hands.) 
You  who  &tigue  me  with  your  private  contests,"  resumed 
he,  regarding;  by  turns  Marat,  Robespierre,  and  the  Gi- 
rondists, "in  lieu  .of  occupying  yourselves  with  the  safety 
of  the  republic,  I  look  upon  you  all  as  traitors ;  I  place 
you  all  in  the  same  rank.  Ah !  what  signifies  to  tne  my 
reputation  t  Let  France  be  iree,  and  my  name  blem- 
ished!" 
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CamliaegreB  demanded  the  orgftnizadon  oTa  rcTulu I tun- 
ary  tribunal.  Buzot  exclaimed  that  be  desired  to  dran 
France  into  b  state  of  darker  despotism  than  that  of  an- 
archy itself.  He  protested  againM  the  reunion  of  every 
power  in  a  ainzle  hand.  "  He  did  not  protest,"  mnnnui^ 
ed  Marat,  "  when  all  power  was  vested  in  the  hands  of 
Roland." 

XVII. 

The  ConTention  decreed  that  the  memben  of  this  revo- 
lutionary tribuual  should  be  named  by  itselC 

This  deciBion,  which  gave  a  pnwer  of  life  or  death  in  die 
Assembly,  visibly  disquieted  Danton.  They  were  about  to 
close  the  meeting — he  sprung  upon  his  bench,  and  rushed 
to  the  tribune ;  his  imperious  gestures  forced  the  deputies, 
already  standing,  to  reseat  themselves. 

"  I  summon,"  said  Danton,  in  a  commanding  tone,  "  all 
^ood  citizens  not  to  quit  their  posts,  (All  the  members 
silently  resumed  their  seafs].  What,  citizens,"  said  he, 
"  you  would  not  ^art  without  taking  those  great  meesares 
which  the. safety  of  the  republic  demands  I  I  feel  how 
important  It  is  to  ordain  judicial  measures  to  punish  the 
counter-revolutionists;  it  is  for  tbem  tbrfl  the  tribunal  is 
necessary ;  it  is  on  their  account  that  this  tribunal  should 
take  the  place  of  th«  supreme  tribunal  of  the  people's  ven- 
geance. Deliver  them  youraelves  from  the  popular  fiiryj 
humanity  commands  it :  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to 
define  a  political  crime,  but  is  it  not  necessary  that  extraor- 
dinary laws  placed  without  the  aocial  institutions  should 
'errity  rebels  and  overtake  the  guilty  ^  Here  the  public 
»afety  demands  great  means  and  terrible  TneasurcB.  I  do 
Dot  see  a  middle  path  between  the  ordinary  terras  and  & 
revolutionary  tribunal. 

"  The  moment  is  come ;  let  us  be  lavish  of  men  and 
money.  Refnember,  citizens,  you  are  responsible  to  onr 
armies  for  their  blood  and  for  [heir  iunds.  I  demand, 
then,  that  the  tribunal  be  organized  in  full  assembly.  I 
require  the  Convention  to  judge  my  reasoning,  and  to  Jft- 
spise  the  injurious  qualifications  which  they  have  dared 
to  apply  to  me.  This  evening  the  organizadon  of  a  rev- 
olutionary tribunal,  the  organization  of  on  executive  po^ 
er;  to-morrow  a  military  movement;  let  your  commission- 
wa  set  oat  to-morrow ;  let  all  France  arise,  fly  to  anna. 
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and  msrcfa  asuiut  tba  enemy  I  Let  HollBiid  be  invaded, 
let  Begium  be  free,  British  coramercs  ruined ;  let  the 
friends  of  liberty  triumpb  in  tbia  country !  Let  our  arms, 
victorious  every  wbere,  bring  deliverance  and  hnpptneaa 
to  the  people,  and  let  the  world  be  avenged  I" 

XVIIL 

The  national  heart  of  France  seemed  to  best  in  Dan'ton'a 
breaat ;  hia  impassioned  words  echoed  in  the  mind  like  the 
charge  of  battalions  on  the  soil  of  the  country.  He  de- 
scended from  the  tribune  into  the  arms  of  his  oelleagues 
of  La  Montagne.  That  evening  the  revolutionary  tribunal 
Vaa  definitively  decreed.  Five  judgea  and  a  jury  named 
by  the  Convention,  a  public  accuser  also  appointed  by  it, 
death  and  conBacation  of  wealth  to  die  profit  of  the  repub- 
lic— euch  was  this  tribunal  of  state,  the  only  institution 
thought  capable  of  defending  the  republic  in  such  a  mo- 
ment against  anarchy,  a  connter-revolution,  and  Europe. 
The  Oirondists  dared  not  refuse  this  meaaure  to  the  pub- 
lic impatience  and  the  urgency  of  necessity.  By  a  strange 
Eervermon  of  human  afiaiTB  Banire,  who  objected  to  thia 
iw,  himself  made  die  most  saoguinary  use  of  it :  and  Dan- 
ton,  who  sought  it,  paid  to  it  the  forfeit  of  his  head. 

SIX. 

The  people,  aroused  by  public  danger  and  the  Assembly  ' 
of  insurrection,  again  besieged  the  Convention.  A  aecond 
project  of  the  murder  of  the  Girondists  in  their  houses 
vras  planned  fn  the  conventicle  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Mar- 
ceau.  Danton,  aware,  through  his  agenta,  of  all  these  plots, 
formed  and  broken  at  his  will,  warned  the  menaced  depu- 
ties a  second  time  to  quit  their  dwellings. 

But  the  pride  of  the  Girondists  auSered  under  this  Supe- 
riority of  Danton's  position ;  they  answered  hb  informa- 
tion with  contempt,  Uiey  followed  Robespierre  even  in  his 
rilenee,  they  attributed  to  these  two  men  all  the  madneaa 
of  Harat,  all  the  delirium  of  anarchy. 

The  members  of  this  party,  united  in  coundl  at  Roland's, 
decided  at  last  upon  profiting  by  die  indignation  which  the 
insurrection  of  the  people  against  tbe  Convention  had  ex- 
cited among  the  citizens  of  Paris  to  regain  the  ascendency 
which  had  escaped  them.     Vergniaud,  who  had  long  been 
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nlont,  yielded  to  the  soliciudona  of  hia  colleagueg,  snci 
prepared  a  diacourae  to  demand  the  TenBeance  of  opinion 
against  the  poniards  of  Marat.  But  division  was  already 
introduced  into  the  faction  of  the  Gironde.  Vergniaud, 
beloved  and  admired  by  all  the  Grirondista,  no  longer  ex- 
pressed the  policy  of  bis  party ;  he  affected  the  post  of 
moderator,  and  thus  approached  Danton,  These  two  men 
who  thus  clashed  had  only  the  blood  of  September  between 
them.  Vergniaud  spoke  as  fbllows  ;  "  Incessantly  assail- 
ed by  obscure  calumny,  I  have  abstalaed  from  the  tribune 
as  long  as  I  thought  my  presence  there  would  excite  pas- 
sion, and  I  could  bring  there  the  hope  of  being  usefiil  to  mj 
country ;  but  to-day,  when  we  are  all — I  believe  so,  at  leatf 
— reunited  by  the  feelins  of  a  danger  become  common  to 
us  all — to-day,  when  the  National  Convention  euiirelj  finds 
Itself  upon  the  brink  of  an  abyss  where  the  least  impulse 
would  precipitate  it  and  liberty  forever ;  now,  when  the 
emissaries  of  Catiline  not  only  present  theroselyea  at  the 
gates  of  Rome,  but  have  the  audaraty  to  come  into  this 
assembly  to  display  the  symptoms  of  insurrection — ]  can 
no  longer  keep  silence,  which  would  become  a  real  treaBcm, 
I  will  tell  the  truth  without  dread  of  the  assassins ;  for  as- 
sassins are  cowards,  and  I  know  how  to  defend  my  life 
against  tbem. 

"  A  portion  of  the  members  of  the  National  CoDvetitioQ 
have  regarded  the  Revolution  as  the  finale  of  a  day,  when 
France  was  constituted  a  republic,  when  they  thought  it 
was  necess^  to  arrest  Ae  revolu^onary  movement,  to 
restore  tranquillity  to  the  people,  and  promptly  to  make 
tbe  necessary  laws,  that  this  tranquillity  may  be  durable. 
Other  members,  on  the  contrary,  alarmed  by  the  dangers 
with  which  the  coalition  of  kings  menaces  us,  have,  thought 
that  it  behooved  them  to  perpetuate  commotion.  The 
Convention  had  a  grand  process  to  judge.  Some  saw  in 
the  appeal  to  the  people,  or  in  the  simple  confinement  of  the 
gultiy,  a  means  of  avoiding  a  war  which  would  cause  the 
effusion  of  billows  of  blood  and  a  solemn  homage  rendered 
to  the  national  sovereignty.  Others  saw  in  £ia  measure 
tbe  seeds  of  intestine  wars,  and  a  submission  to  the  tyrant; 
tbe  first  were  called  Royalists,  they  accused  the  second  of 
Dot  having  been  so  anxious  to  decapitato  Louis  as  to  place 
tbe  crown  upon  the  brow  of  a  new  tyrant.  Prom  that 
time  the  fire  of  passion  was  kindled  iu  the  heart  c^  this 
assembly ;  and  the  aristocracy,  putting  no  limits  to  its 
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\mpea,  coDCfliYed  the  ittfeniBl  pn^oct  of  deatRmng  tbe 
Conveution  by  iUelf."  After  faaviDg  denounced  all  the 
facts  which  revealed  a  plan  of  inaurrection  and  aasaMina- 
tion  on  tbedaysof  tfaa  9th  and  10th  of  March,  "  Cmzena," 
pursued  Vergniaud,  "  aach  is  the  depth  of  tbe  abysa  whid) 
haa  yawned  beneath  your  steps.  Has  tho  veil  at  last  ialleo 
from  your  eyes  t  Have  you  learned  at  last  to  recognize 
the  usurpers  of  the  title  of  frienda  of  the  people  t     And 

J'ou,  most  unfortunate  and  unhappy  people,  will  you  be  any 
ooger  the  dupes  of  hypocrites,  who  prefer  obtainiug  to 
meriting  applause  1    . 

"  The  counter-reToIntionists  deceive  you  with  words  of 
equality  and  liberty.  A  tyrant  of  antiquity  had  an  iron 
couch  on  which  fae  caused  his  victinis  to  be  stretched,  mo- 
tilating  those  that  were  Iwiger  than  the  bed,  painfully  dis- 
locating those  who  were  too  short  to  reach  the  end.  This 
tyrant  loved  equality,  and  behold  that  of  the  wretches  who 
would  tear  you  to  pieces  by  their  fury  t  The  equality  of 
social  man  is  no  longer  that  of  rights  ;  it  is  no  more  that 
of  fortune  than  that  of  hMght,  that  of  force,  of  mind,  activ- 
ity, industry,  and  tabor ;  it  is  the  license  which  is  repre- 
sented under  tbe  guise  of  liberty;  it  has,  like  the  heathen 
gods,  its  Druids  who  desire  to  nourish  it  with  human  blood. 
May  these  cruel  priests  undergo  the  fate  of  their  predeces- 
sors! May  infamy  seal  forever  the  diahonouM  stone 
which  will  cover  their  ashes  I 

"  And  you,  my  colleagues,  the  moment  is  come ;  you 
must  choose  at  length  between  an  energy  W'hicb  saves 
you  and  the  weakness  which  loses  alt  goveminents ;  if 
you  yield,  the  sport  of  every  faction,  the  victims  of  all  the 
conspirators,  you  will  soon  be  slaves.  When  people  first 
prostrated  themselves  before  the  sun,  to  call  him  the  father 
of  nature,  do  you  suppose  it  was  veiled  by  destructive 
clouds,  which  bore  the  tempcet  on  their  wingi  No; 
doubtless,  brilliant  with  glory,  it  advanced  into  the  im- 
mensity of  space,  and  sp^ad  fecundity  and  light  over  the 
universe.  Well,  let  us  dispel  by  our  &inness  these  clouds 
which  envelop  our  political  horizon ;  let  us  thunder  against 
anarchy,  which  is  as  much  an  enemy  of  liberty  as  des- 
potism ;  let  us  found  liberty  upon  the  laws  and  upon  a 
wise  constitutioQ — yon  will  soon  see  throne*  crumble, 
scepters  break,  and  the  people  stretching  fonh  their  arms, 
proclaim  in  joyful  cries,  '  Univeraal  fraternity !'  " 
,  This  eloquent  discoane,  which  gained  the  orator  vast 
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■pplsnae,  only  prodaced  a  frnitlew  sound  which  riiook  tba 
mind  of  tb«  AMembly  without  giving  it  any  direction. 

Marat  succeeded  the  orator  of  ths  Gtrandists.  Ths  cyn- 
icism <^  his  countenance  said  plainly  that  he  despised  elo 
qnenco,  sbd  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  it. 

"  I  do  not  [mesent  myself"  said  he,  "  with  a  flowery  dis- 
coarse,  with  parasiticsl  phrsses,  to  sue  for  applause.  I 
come  forward  with  some  lumliKnw  ideas,  fbrnied  to  dissi- 
pate all  this  vain  jUK^ieg  which  you  have  just  heard.  No 
one  is  tnore  griered  than  myself  to  see  here  two  panies; 
one  of  which  does  Dot  desire  to  save  the  Revolution,' the 
other  of  which  knows  not  how  to  save  it."  -At  these  words, 
the  hall  and  the  tribunes  broke  ont  into  spplsnae,  as 
if  to  strike  into  the  sonh  of  the  Girondists  the  dart  wbit^ 
HanU  had  buried.  The  Assembly,  already  divided  into 
two  equal  parties,  each  of  which  wera  desiroua  that  tbe 
victory  should  be  forgotten,  that  it  ruight  not  appear  de- 
feated, voted  for  tbe  printing  of  the  dnconrsa  of  Vergni- 
and  se  well  as  that  of  Marat.  Snch  approbation  was  so 
like  aQ  insult  that  Vergiriaud,  offended,  declared  that  his 
speeeh  was  extempore  and  had  esct^>ed  his  recollection. 

Danton,  at  this  epoch,  had  frequent  conferences  with 
Guadet,  OeoBOnn^,  and  Vergniaud,  and  evidently  inclined 
toward  the  party  of  these  men,  who,  by  their  talents  and 
eloquence,  promised  the  republic  e  governnient  less  anar- 
4^ical  at  home,  more  imposing  abroad.  Constantly  at* 
tacked  by  Biissot,  ValazA,  Louvet,  Barbaroux,  Isnard,  Bu- 
zot,  and  all  the  ^oiin^  Girondists,  who  were  ur^d  on  by 
the  virtuous  indignation  of  Holand  and  his  wife,  Daeton 
bore  their  assaults  in  silence,  and,  either  through  magna- 
nimity or  prudence,  restrained  his  anger  and  reliised  iS%o 
conflict  which  the  Girondists  uneeasii^ly  efftred  him.  But 
in  spite  of  the  reiterated  attempts  of  tue  tdoderate  Grirond- 
ists,  a  reconciliatien  could  never  be  efliected.  The  past 
life  of  Danton  branded  hia  genius  with  sterility,  and  his 
coDDectieD  with  the  Septembris&pufsaedllfiia,  and  in  him 
pursued  the  republic. 

It  was  «t  tlus  period  that,  at  the  ^nwesdon  of  Isnard, 
the  first  cankmittee  of  public  safety  was  formed  :  the  mem- 
bers wore  inpaitidly  diosen,  and  consisted  of  Dubois- 
Cranc*,  P6tion,  G«tisoan«,  Chiytoti  de  Morveau,  Robea- 
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Sierra,  Barbaroux,  Ruhl,  Vergniand,  Fabre  d'Eglantine, 
luzot,  Delmas,  Gl-uadet,  Condorcet,  Breard,  Camus,  Prieur 
(of  the  Mame),  Camilte  DeemoUEos  Barrire,  Quinette, 
Danton,  Si6yde,  Lasource,  Isnard,  Camb&cdrefi,  Jean  De- 
bry,  Treilbdrd,  Aubry,  Qarnier  (de  Saintes),  Lindet  L«- 
f^bre,  Lar^Teillidre-Lepaus,  Ducoa,  Sillery,  Lamarque, 
and  Boyer-Foafr^de.  The  forcea  of  the  parties  balanced 
each  other,  and  redoubled  energy  marked  the  acts  of  the 
gorerninents  and  [he  Commune  duiing  this  brief  re concJIi* 
ation.  The  danger  of  the  country  turned  orery  thought 
toward  war;  the  tocain  sounded  in  Paris,  the  drams  beat, 
and  the  sectiotis  flew  to  arms.  Santelre  was  at  the  head 
of  1^000  armed  citizens.  The  Convention  ordered,  and  the 
committee  of  public  safety  directed.  The  Commune  made 
domiciliary  visits  to  arrest  conspirators,  disarm  the  aristo- 
crats, and  banish  from  the  capital  the  suspected  nobles  and 
priests.     The  revolutionary  tribunal  began  to  sit,  and  th« 


iHotine  was  erected  on  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  as  an 
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institution  of  the  republic  ;  but  the  Girondists  turned  the 
edge  of  the  knife  upon  the  heads  of  the  htdgrh  and  aristo- 
crats, and  did  not  venture  to  strike  at  their  real  enemies. 

Since  the  retirement  of  her  husband,  Madame  ^Rolana 
despaired  of  liberty.  The  ingratitude  t£  the  people  oblit- 
erated glory,  and  of  all  the  promises  of  the  republic,  Ma- 
dame Rolanil  had  seen  none  realized  but  crime  and  deso- 
lation. Calumny,  which  was  unsparingly  heaped  on  her 
self  and  ber  husband,  terrified  her  far  more  than  the  sca^ 
fold.  Sbe  still  retained  the  friendsbip  of  Barbaroux,  P^- 
don,  Louvet,  Biriasot,  and  Biizot,  and  she  prepared  to  leave 
Paris  with  her  husband  and  ber  child  for  ber  bouse  at 
Beaujolais. 

But  the  agitation  of  the  tnt^ent,  and  the  increasing  dan- 
gers of  evenr  day  delayed  ber  departure  from  week  to 
week.  Divided  between  ber  afiection  for  Roland  and  her 
child,  her  anxiety  for  her  friends  and  her  grief  for  the  mis 
fortunes  of  her  country,  she  suffered  all  the  agony  of  a 
wife,  a  mother,  and  the  leader  of  a  party ;  and  her  dwell-  . 
ing,  situated  in  a  dark  street  of  the  Quartier  du  Pantheon, 
contained  as  much  trouble  and  sorrow  as  a  palace. 
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Events  followed  each  other,  in  rapid  snccesaion :  the 
influeace  of  the  Girondists  in  Ihe  departments,  artificially 
supported  by  the  journals  in  the  pay  of  Roland,  increftsed 
every  day.  The  commisaionera  of  the  Convention  hastened 
from  town  to  town,  installing  or  overthrowing  the  local 
authorities,  as  tbey  favored  the  Jacobins  or  the  Girondists. 
The  majority  of  the  Convention,  decided  by  the  Plain,  fol 
lowed  Barrere.  Hobespierre  quitted  Daiiton,  who  waa 
suspected  of  complicity  m  the  treason  of  Dumouriez.  Le 
gendre  undertook  to  reconcile  them. 

n. 

Danton  and  Hobespierre  met  at  his' table.  Danton,  who 
poesessed  the  frankness  and  placability  of  force,  advanced 
toward  Robespierre,  and  held  out  his  hand ;  Robespierre 
did  not  extend  his  own,  and  remained  silent  until  the  con- 
cluHon  of  dinner,  when  he  uttered  a  few  words  whidi, 
without  directly  designating  Danton,  expressed  his  mistmat 
and  contempt  for  those  men  who  only  looked  upon  revolu- 
'  tiona  as  bloody  paths  for  fortune,  and  as  victones  only  to 
be  valued  by  the  spoil.  This  was  a  pointed  allusion  to  the 
suspicions  already  entertuned  against  Danton,  and  the  lat- 
ter replied  by  some  sarcasms  on  those  men  who  deem  their 
pride  virtue  and  their  cowardice  moderation.  The  two 
rivals  smiarated,  bitterer  foes  than  before-;  Danton  agam 
sought  the  Girondists,  and  humbled  himself  so  far  as  to  re- 
quest forgiveness  for  the  past. 

One  day  a  deputy  from  Danton'a  party,  named  Meil- 
hand,  having  met  him  in  the  Convention,  entered  into  con* 
versation  with  him ;  Marat  passed,  whi^ered  a  few  worda 
in  Danton's  ear,  and  walked  away.  "  The  wretch !"  said 
Danton  to  Meilhand  :  "blood,  blood,  always  blood.  Let 
U8  leave  this  place:  these  men  fiornfy  me ;"  and  he  led 
Meilhand  to  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries.  Meilhand,  see- 
iug  his  fHend  weighed  down  with  remorse,  and  ready  to 
liaton  to  the  counsels  of  moderation,  pointed  out  to  mm 
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that  Marat  diationor«d  hia  policj,  and  diat  Robeepterre,  af- 
ter haTiBg  desCroyad  his  popularity,  would  threateii  hia 
Tory  life.  Ha  also  potntoa  out  to  him  tfae  neceuity  of  b 
strong  hand  to  direct  the  republic,  which  would  curb  iha 
populace,  impel  the  nation  forward,  direct  the  CoDTentioD, 
and  cmeh,  like  rile  reptilM,  Marat  in  his  blood,  and  Robes- 
pierre iu  bis  pride.  "  You  are  this  man,"  added  Jie ;  "  de- 
clare in  ourfiivor  ;  we  will  forget  the  past  and  follow  you, 
and  your  ambition  will  be  the  safety  of  the  country."  Dan- 
ton  listened  attentively,  and  then,  with  the  accent  of  a  des- 
perate resolTe,  "  Do  not  let  us  speak  any  further,"  said  he. 
"  It  is  impossible ;  your  friends  nave  no  confidence  in  me ; 
I  should  ruin  myself  for  them,  and  they  would  theu  aniv 
render  me  to  our  common  enemies.  The  die  is  cast,  let 
death  dedde." 

Danton  was  aroided  by  the  Girondiats  on  account  of  hia 
violence,  and  by  Robespierre  on  account  of  his  immorality. 
The  terror  he  inspired  alone  protected  him  against  con- 
tempt, and  he  openly  braved  his  inbtnous  reputation. 

He  had  purchaoed  and  furnished  a  country-house,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sdrres,  and  there,  like  Mirabeau,  he  retired 
with  bis  intimate  friends  to  meditate  over  some  new  cottp 
d'itat. 

Since  the  death  of  his  wife,  Danton  had  felt  keenly  his 
isolated  povidon,  and  a  young  and  beautiful  girl  of  excel- 
lent family,  named  Louise  G^ly,  had  won  his  hearL  Al- 
though she  was  only  uxteen,  Danton  wished  to  marry  her, 
and  his  wife  on  her  death-bed  had  named  her  as  the  fittest 
mother  to  her  orphan  children.  He  wu  himself  hut  thirty- 
three,  and  wished  to  retire  from  the  tnmult  of  the  Herolu- 
ion  into  the  repose  t»f  conjugal  happiness. 

m. 

The  father  of  Mademoiselle  O^ly  had  been  a  fmUter  au- 
dienaer  of  the  parliament,  and  Danton  had  appointed  him 
to  a  lucrative  post  in  the  office  of  the  minister  of  naval  af- 
furs.  The  ftmily  enterttuned  a  gratefiil  sense  of  this  ac- 
tion ;  but  if  the  name  of  Danton  created  pratige,  it  also 
earned  horror  with  it,  and  the  mother  of  the  young  girl  for 
%  long  time  refused  her  consent.  She  bitterly  reproached 
Dwiton  with  bis  conduct  during  the  days  of  September, 
and  his  vote  on  the  king'a  trial ;  Danton  confessed  he  had 
acted  wrongly  in  the  firat  crisis  of  the  Revolution,  but  at- 
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tribnted  it  to  tfaa  itnpetaoBity  of  faw.patriottBm  ahd  his 
youth;  expreeead  sincere  regret  Ibr  hHTing  Toted  for  th« 
aeath  of  Louis  XVI.,  bat  attrihatei  thia  rote  to  the  pree- 
■■re  of  circa  DXlances,  and  hia  ooimction  of  the  impooeibH* 
it;  irf'  mviiiK  the  kior. 

The  fnnktieaa  and  mgnU  of  Amb  confesHona  softened 
SCftdame  (Mlf,  and  die  hand  of  L  ouise  was  given  to  Danton. 

IV. 

The  Kfiection  of  Danton  for  his  bride  indnced  bita  to 
consent  to  ^ve  their  uirion  the  reli^ous  cbaraecar  requir- 
ed by  the  pions  habits  &ad  tenets  c?  the  femily  into  which 
be  vras  about  to  enter.  At  the  moment  frhen  the  c&remo- 
niea  and  ministers  of  the  Catholic  religion  were  luoBt  pro- 
scribed  and  persecuted,  Danton  causea  his  marriage  to  be 
celebrated  in  the  rinmber,  aftd  by  the  ministry  of  %  ia<m- 
juring  J>riest,  M.  Ae  K^ravanen,  y^m  Was  aftetirard  eui^ 
of  St.  G«rmain  des-PrN.  Prerious  to  the  cetvmony  "Dtat- 
ton  went  into  Ae  next  room  and  coitfM««d  lo  the  priest. 

The  stories  of  the  immense  fertane  be  poesesBed,  said  to 
be  the  reanlt  of  bis  peculations  in  Belgmm,  Were  appa- 
rently refuted  by  the  scanty  dower  be  settled  on  his  wife, 
consisting  of  30,000  Irancs,  in  sssignatB,  which  soon  t&er 
were  worth  only  ilS,O00-  He  gave  his  Wife  a  pune  eon- 
taining-  fifty  louis  d'or  as  the  wedding  presetit. 

It  was  at  tbiB  moment  that  Dftnten  brooded  liiost  de^>- 
ly  orer  the  restoration  oftbe  monarchy  in  t&e  Orleans  Am- 
ily  by  means  of  the  army.  Some  days  after  his  marriage 
be  asked  bis  wife  if  sbe  had  spent  the  Sttj  lonis  he  bad 
given  her,  "No,"  replied  sbe.  ^'I  reserved  them  to  re- 
turn  to  yon  on  some  urgent  occasion,"  "  Qive  them  to 
me,"  replied  Danton,  "  I  need  them  for  a  purpose  which  I 
can  only  reveal  to  you."  He  then  told  her  that  a  plot  to 
modify  the  rapablic  was  ripe,  and  that  a  movement  in 
Paris,  coinciding  with  a  movement  <^  tiie  army,  would 
soon  summon  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  to  the  HirOne;  that  the 
duke's  consent  was  alone  wanting,  thtit  a  discreet  and 
trusty  agent  must  be  sent  to  souna  him,  and  thA  he  had 
chosen  his  secretaiy  Miger,  «nd  the  ^fifty  loaie  Were  des- 
tined to  pay  his  expenses. 

The  Due  d'OrMauB,  however,  T^sed  hifl  sanction  to  s 
""j' T?*"^  which  appeared  to  him  culpable  or  premature, 
and  Damon  adjonnied  the  oxecotioD,  but  not  the  dewgn. 
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Some  days  after  the  desertion  of  Dutnouriez.  Lasource, 
one  of  the  frienda  of  Roland,  insinuated  in  a  speech  that  La- 
croix  and  Danton  were  participators  in  the  treason  of  their 
friend,  with  the  design  of  re-establiehing  royalty.  "  This 
u  the  cloud  we  must  pierce,"  said  Lasource,  pointing  to- 
ward Dancoa.     "  I  demand  thai  a  commission  be  named 


the  throne  and  the  capiud,  let  them  now  behold  the  Tar- 
peian  rock  and  the  icaffold.  (Applanse.)  I  demand, 
•  moreover,  that  Ega1it6  and  Sillery  be  arrested;  and  to 
prove  to  the  nation  that  we  will  never  make  terms  with  a 
tyrant,  I  demand  that  we  all  swear  the  death  of  him  who 
•hall  attempt  to  make  himself  kin?  or  dictator."  The 
whole  assembly  rose  and  repeated  the  oath  of  Lasource. 
The  suspiciona  whjch-had  lurked  in  every  breast  eeero  to 
have  at  length  fowi  vent  by  the  voice  of  Lftfiource. 


.  The  attitade  of  Pw)ton,  dunng  the  speech  of  Lasource, 
revealed  what  was  passing  his  mind,  and  never  had  his 
features  so  perfectly  expressed,  in  so  few  minutes,  all  the 
changaa  of  which  the  human  phyBiognomv  b  capable. 
When  Lasource  had  descended  from  the  tribune,  Danton 
rose,  and  passing  in  front  of  the  benches  of  La  Montagne, 
where  he  sat,  leaned  toward  the  friends  of  Robespierre, 
and  said  to  them,  in  an  under  tone,  pointing  with  his  hand 
lowiud  the  Giroadiata,  "  The  wretches,  they  lyould  cast 
their  crime*  upon  us  1"  The  Montagnards  comprehended 
that  Danton,  at  last  forced  from  bis  lon^  hesitation,  decided 
for  them,  and  was  about  to  crush  their  enemies.  £vqry 
eye  tbllowed  him  to  the  tribune.  He  turned  himself,  bow- 
ing with  proud  deference  toward  the  Montagne,  and  with 
a  voice  whose  gravity  ill  concealed  his  emotion,  said, 
"Citizens,"  indicating  by  gesture,  that  be  addressed  the 
Montagnards  alone,  "  I  must  commence  by  rendering  hom- 
age to  you.  You,  vAio  are  seated  upon  that  Montagne, 
have  judged  bettw  than  L  I  have  long  thought  that, 
whatever  was  the  impetuosity  of  my  cbaraxiter,  I  ought  to 
teoiper.  the  feelings  which  nature  has  implanted  in  me,  to 
employ,  under  tha  difficult  circumstances  m  which  my  mis- 
sion has  placed  me  the  taodaratlou  whi.'^h  events  appear 
to  me  to  require.  You  accused  me  of  weakneso — you 
wmn  rigid :  I  acknowledge  it  belbre  all  France.    It  is  we 
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who  are  tu;cused;  n«,  formed  to  denounce  imposture  &t>d 
wickedoesB ;  aod  they  Bra  the  men  whom  we  respected, 
who  lo-dajr  assume  the  attitude  of  denunciators  I" 

His  loud  voice  reaouuded  like  a  tocain  above  the  mur* 
mura  of  the  Girondists,  and  the  anticipated  applause  of  Ls 
Mnntagne.  After  harin?  justified,  by  contradictions  and 
affirmations,  his  conduct  in  his  relations  with  Damouriez. 
he  paused  a  moment,  as  if  to  judm  the  effect  of  his  jusdfi' 
cation,  to  feel  the  ground  on  i^ich  he  trod,  and  gather 
Wrath,  afterward  resuming —  • 

"And  now,"  aaid  he,  "because  I  have  been  too  wise 
and  too  circumspect;  because  it  has  been  artfully  circula* 
ted  that  I  had  a  party,  that  1  desired  to  be  dictator;  because 
I  have  Dot  chosen,  h^  answering  mj  adversaries  until  now, 
to  produce  violent  dissension,  nor  to  form  divisions  in  this 
assembly — I  am  accused  of  despising  and  reviling  the  Con- 
vention. Abuse  the  Convention  I  and  who,  then,  more  than 
myself  has  sought  to  ruse  its  dignity,  to  fortify  its  author- 
ity 1  Have  I  not  spoken  of  my  enemies  t^wmselves  with 
respect  1  And  wh^  have  t  abandoned  this  system  of  si- 
lence and  moderation  1  Because  there  is  a  term  to  pru* 
dence ;  because  by  those  even  who  ought  to  applaud  my 
circumspection,  it  is  permissible  to  attack  in  my  turn,  and 
to  overstep  the  limits  of  patience  !  Do  we  desire  a-  king  1 
It  is  they  who  had  the  baseness  to  wish  to  save  the  tyrant 
by  an  appeal  to  the  people,  who  have  been  jiJstly  suspect- 
ed of  desiring  a  kinglit  is  tbey  only  who  have  manifestly 
desired  to  puniah  Paris  fbr  its  heroism,  by  raising  tbe  de* 
partments  against  her;  it  is  they  only  who  have  supped 
clandestinely  with  Dumouriez  when  be  was  at  Paris;  yes, 
it'  is  they  only  who  are  the  accomplices  of  this  conspiracy." 
At  each  of  these  direct  insinuations  agunst  Lasource, 
Vergniaud,  Barbgroux,  and  Brissot,  La  Hontagne  answer- 
ed by  shouts  of  applause,  which  interrupted  tbe  apostro- 
phes and  shrill  voice  of  Marat.  ".Name  those  to  whom 
you  allude,"  cried  Gensonn^  and  Guadet  to  the  orator. 
"Well,  then,  hear  me ;"  answered  Dautou,  turning  toward 
the  Girondists.  '*  Listen,"  repeated  Marat,  "  to  the  names 
of  those  who  desire  to  murder  their  countty."  "  Will  yon 
hear  one  word  which  comprises  all,"  resumed  Danton. 
"  Yes,  yes,"  reiterated  all  sides.  Dantou  then,  with  the 
accent  and  gesture  of  a  man  who  throws  oS*  all  caution, 
said,  "  Well,  I  believe  there  is  no  further  truce  between 
La  Montague  and  the  puriota  who  desired  the  death  of 
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the  tyrant,  and  tfae  cowards  who,  in  wishing  to  mto  him, 
have  calumniated  us  through  aU  France." 

La  Montagne,  accepting  this  sign  of  separation  between 
itself  and  the  Girondists,  rose  oa  one  man  and  uttered  ye- 
hement  exclamations, 

vn. 

Danton  entered  into  some  details  tar  his  own  justifica- 
tion, and  afterward  turning  again  toward  La  Montagne, 
"I  shall  prove  that  I  am  on  immutable  re*olutionist — that 
.  I  will  resist  all  attempts  agmaat  it ;  and  I  beg  Ton,  citizens, 
to  accept  this  augury."  La  MonUgne,  from  uieic  elevated 
benches,  opened  their  arms  to  Dsntoni  as  if  to  embrace 
their  new  cliief.  "  Rally  youraelves,"  resumed  he,  finally, 
in  a  voice  which  seemed  to  rend  the  Montague  &om  its 
base ;  "  rally  yourselves,  you  who  have  pronounced  the 
arrest  of  the  tyrant,  against  the  cowards  who  wished  to 
spare  him !  Close  up  your  ranks,  call  the  peqple  to  crush 
our  common  enemies  within  I  Confound,  by  the  vi^or  and 
imperturbability  of  your  character,  all  those  wretches,  all 
the  aristocrats,  all  tfae  mtxUrit,  all  those  who  have  calum- 
niated you  in  the  departments.  No  more  peace,  no  more 
truce,  no  iiirther  transactions  vrith  them  I"  The  fury  of 
his  soul  seemed  to  have  passed  to  the  party  of  La  Mon- 
tagne. "  I  march  to  the  republic;  let  us  march  together; 
we  will  see  whether  we  or  our  fitul  detractors  first  attain  the 
Koal.  I  demand  that  the  commission  of  Six,  whom  you 
have  just  named  on  the  proposition  of  Lasource,  examine 
not  only  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  calumniated  us, 
and  who  have  conspired  against  the  indivisibility  of  the 
republic,  but  of  those  also  who  have  sought  to  save  the 
tyrant,"  Danton  descended  into  the  arnis  of  his  colleagues 
M  La  Montagne.  This  discourse  broke  dovm  the  dike 
between  the  two  parties ;  wrath  and  blood  must  fiow. 

Tin. 

In  his  turn,  Marat  accused  every  one.  Santerre  an- 
nounced that  the  hundred  battalions,  formed  by  Camot 
and  himself  had  left  Paris  to  fill  the  void  which  treason 
had  made  on  our  frontiers  in  the  north,  Custine  wrote  that 
he  had  commenced  his  retreat.  The  Cordeliers,  the  Jac- 
obins, the  commune,  the  sections,  redoubled  their  energy. 
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tuid  burst  forth  in  imprecationB  aminst  the  QirandUts,  who 
•cattered  diviaioQ  beiween  Pans  and  the  departments, 
and  who,  incapable  of  direudng  the  republic,  plotted  in 
Roland's  prirate  meelinn  the  deatrnctioa  of  the  best  pa- 
triots, and  the  r«-e8tab1isbmeat  of  royalty. 

IX. 

The  necessary  acts  for  the  public  safety  apparently  per- 
plexed, durinr  some  days,  ibe  acts,  tbe  votes,  and  the 
speeches  in  tniD  Conrendon ;  all  minds  appeared  unani- 
mous, but  they  were  silent,  sure  of  the  ambition  and  hatred 
which  only  awaited  an  oppottonity  to  break  forth.  After 
Danton's  speech,  Marat's  party,  certain  of  so  redoubtable 
a  support,  became  daily  more  audacious. 

Potion  denounced  to  the  Convention  one  of  Oiose  ad- 
dresses which  provoked  the  murder  of  a  ^arty  of  the  na- 
tional representation ;  "  Who  better  merits  the  scaffold 
than  this  Roland  V  said  this  address ;  "  and  yet  be  breatbea. 
In  wbatBTer  direction  we  cast  our  eyes,  we  see  none  but 
traitors.  Legislators  terrify  them  by  the  penalty  of  death. 
Mountain  of  the  Convention  save  the  republic !  or  if  you 
do  not  feel  powerful  enough  to  do  this,  dare  to  say  so 
with  frsnknesa ;  we  will  charge  ourselves  with  doing  it." 
Danton,  overstepping-  all  bounds,  proposed  an  bouorable 
mention  of  this  address.  He  rushed  to  the  tribune,  with 
Fabre  d'£glantine  and  many  members  of  the  Montagne,  to 
precipitate  Potion  from  il^  "  Remain,  Potion,"  cried  Duper- 
ret  to  him ;  "  we  have  children — they  will  avenge  us." 
"  You  are  wretches,"  answered  Danton.  Cries  af"A  hai 
le  dictaCeur!"  arose  from  the  Plain.  The  deputies  de- 
scended from  their  benches,  and  cast  themselves  in  two 
different  torrents  abottt  the  tribune.     A  Girondist  drew  a 

Eoniard  from  the  scabbard.  A  Montagnard  placed  tba 
arrel  of  a  pistol  to  Duperret's  breast.  The  president  put 
on  his  hat.  Potion  continued  to  comment  on  tbe  address, 
and  to  demand  vengeance  for  the  outrages  directed  against 
the  members  of  the  national  representation.  Murmura  and 
shouts  of  langbter  interrupted  him  at  every  word. 

Danton  succeeded  P6tion,  "  Hare  we  a  right  to  expect 
more  wisdom  from  tbe  people  than  we  show  them  our- 
selves 1  Have  not  they  a  right  to  feel  the  efiervescencet 
which  conducted  them  to  patriotic  delirium,  when  this 
tribune  seemed  an  arena  of  gladiators  1     Have  I  not  been 
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faoutl^  assailed  myself  m  this  place  1  Have  I  not  been 
toid  tLat  I  desire  to  be  a  dictator  t  I  am  goiDg  to  Bxamine 
coolly  the  proposition  of  Petioii,  I  shall  mix  up  no  paa- 
sioTi  tberein.  1  will  preserve  tny  equajiimity  whatever 
BentimentH  of  iadiffnatioD  may  oppress  my  bosom.  I  know 
what  the  result  of  this  great  drama  will  be.  The  people 
ivill  be  the  eod.  I  desire  the  republic ;  I  will  prove  tliat 
I  proceed  constantly  to  that  end.  The  constitutioa  will  be 
so  much  more  beautiful  for  baviag  been  bom  amid  the 
storms  of  liberty.  Thus  did  the  ancienta  construct  their 
waits,  holding  the  trowel  in  one  ha»d,  and  the  sword  which 
must  ilefeud  them  in  the  other;  let  no  one  then  again  bring 
UB  exaggerated  denunciations  as  if  we  feared  death  I  It 
becomes  you  well  to  rise  against  the  people,  because  they 
have  told  you  energetic  truths  1  I  demand  that  the  motion 
of  Petion  be  disregarded." 

Fontrede  indignantly  arose  and  supported  the  motiou 
of  Petion. 

"Citizens,"  said  in  his  turn  Guadel,  "the  republic  is 
lost  if  you  suffer  these  wicked  men  to  tell  you  with  impu- 
nity, that  the  Convention  is  corrupted,"  Robespierre  arose. 
"  Those  who  pretend,"  said  he,  "  that  the  majority  of  the 
Convention  is  corrupted  are  fools;  but  those  who  would 
deny  that  tbe  Convention  may  be  sometimes  annoyed  by  a 
coalition  composed  of  some  men  profoundly  corrupt,  would 
be  impostors.     I  am  going  partly  to  raise  tbe  veil." 

At  these  words,  Verguiaud  was  greatly  excited,  and  de- 
manded himself  that  Robespierre  might  be  heard.  "  Al- 
though we  have  not,"  said  he,  "  an  artificial  discourse  pre- 
pared, we  shall  know  how  to  answer  and  confound  thes* 
wretches." 


Robespierre  accused  Yergniaud  and  his  party  with  the ' 
greatest  vehemence.  He  concluded  by  demanding  judg- 
ment against  them.  The  Monlagne  applauded  the  «oa- 
elusion  of  this  discourse.  Verguiaud  ascended  the  tribune 
after  Robespierre,  and  could  with  difficulty  obtain  ahearing, 

XL 

"  I  shall  dare  to  answer  Robespierre,"  said  he,  "  who,  by 
&  perfidious  romance  written  iu  the  silence  of  his  cabinet, 
FOi.  n.— X 
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and  in  cool  irrmy,  pmpaijmtes  fresh  diacoH  in  the  hoBom 
of  (be  CoriventioTi,  1  will  hazard  aiinweriiig  bim  willmul 
meditaUOD.  I  have  no  -need  of  an,  like  him  ;  my  sou 
anfficfls  me.  My  voice,  which  haa  catried  terror  more  thar 
once  from  this  tribune  to  the  palace,  where  iti  aid  was 
given  to  precipitate  the  tyrant,  will  convey  it  also  iiilo 
the  finale  of  those  wretches  who  would  euhstiiute  iheir 
tyranny  for  that  of  royalty.  In  vain  they  seek  to  exas- 
perate me  ;  I  will  watch  over  myaetf,  I  will  not  second  the 
infamouB  projects  of  those  who  strive  to  murder  un,  like  the 
■oldiera'of  Cadmua,  to  dolrver  our  vacant  places  to  the 
despots  they  prepare  for  us.  Robespierre  Bcciiaes  ub  of 
being  oppOBcd  in  the  month  of  J'lty  to  the  fall  of  Louis 
Capet.  I  answer  that  1  myself  was  the  very  first  in  this 
tribune  who  spoke  of  the  oTerihrow  of  the  3rd  of  July; 
and  I  will  add  that  perhaps  the  enerj^  of  that  discourse 
jid  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  ruin  of  the  throne.  In  the 
commission  of  the  Twenty-one,  of  which  I  was  a  member, 
we  desired  neither  a  new  king  nor  a  new  regent ;  we  de- 
sired a  l-epitblic  ;  and  it  was  1  ^ho,  after  having  presided 
all  night  of  the  9th  to  the  lOtli  of  Aiig:HMt,  at  the  sound  of 
the  tocsin  came,  while  Gusdet  presided  ernid  the  firing  of 
cannon,  to  propose  the  republic  in  the  name  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assemhly.  I  ask,  citizens,  is  that  havinc;  cumpoiiniled 
with  the  court  I  is  it  to  ns  it  owes  the  debt  of  gratitude  ? 
or  rather  to  those  who.  by  the  persecuticms  which  they 
have  inflicted  on  us,  avenge  it  so  well  fur  the  evil  we  }>ave 
done  it  t 

"  Robespierre  accuses  ub  of  having  inserted  in  the  de- 
cree of  Buspensitm  an  article  purporting  that  he  should  be 
named  governor  to  the  prince  royal.  On  the  17th  of  Au- 
gust I  (quitted  the  pre.sident's  chair,  toward  nine  in  the 
morning,  to  arrange  in  ten  minutes  the  decree  of  abdica- 
tion. But.  when  I  had  hastily  put  in  order  the  project  of 
the  decree,  victory  floated  unc^itaiQly  hetween  the  people 
and  the  palace.  This  nomination  of  a  governor  to  the 
prit»ce  royal,  in  the  case  of  the  victory  of  the  tyrant,  re- 
moved constitutionally  the  son  from  the  father,  and  thin 
delivered  a  hostage  to  the  people  against  the  vengeance  of 
the  court  Robeupierre  accuses  us  of  having  hired  La 
Fayeti«  and  Narbonne.  It  was  Guadet  and  myself  who, 
in  spite  of  the  muitnurs  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  at- 
tacked La  Fayette  at  this  bar,  when  he  eadeavorad  to 
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"  Robespierre  acouses  as  of  having  declared  war  against 
Austria.  Xlie  quesiioii  was  not  to  kuuw,  tlitjn,  whether  we 
would  have  wai' — the  war  was,  id  fact,  already  made.  The 
courage  ufjbe  French  has  answered  this  accuaatinn  furua. 
We  have,  say  thoy,  calumniated  Puns.  Riilieapien«  ainne 
and  his  friends  have  aspersed  this  celebrated  city.  My 
thoughts  have  alwnya  recuiled  with  horror  from  the  deplor- 
able scenes  which  have  stained  the  Revolution  ;  but  I  have 
coiistatitly  maintained  that  they  were  the  work,  uot  of  the 
people,  bui  of  some  wretches  gathei<ed  from  all  paits  of 
the  republic  to  live  on  pillage  aud  murder  to  a  town  whose 
size  and  commotions  ofTered  a  grand  arena  for  their  crimes. 
And  who  is  it  who  calumniates  the  people  t  the  man  who 
maintains  their  innocence  of  the  crimes  of  some  foreign 
brigands]  or  he  who  obstinately  imputes  to  the  whole 
populace  the  odium  T>f  these  scenes  of  blood  1"  "They 
were  a  national  vengeance,"  shouted  Marat^ 

Vergniaud  continued  without  regarding  him.  "  We 
desired  to  fly  from  Paris,  Robespierre  tells  na — he  who 
wished  to  fly  to  Marseillea.  As  regards  myself,  I  declare 
thai;  if  the  Legislative  Assembly  left  Paris,  it  would  only 
be  as  Themistnclea  issued  out  of  Athena — that  ia  to  say, 
with  all  the  citizens,. leaving  no  conquest  to  our  enemies 
but  rubhinh  and  ashes,  and  fleeing  before  them  only  the 
better  to  dig  ibeir  graves.  Robespierre  accuses  us  of  hav- 
ing voted  the  appeal  to  the  people.  Do  I  owe  to  him  the 
sacrifice  of  an  opinion  which  1  thought  good,  and  which 
might  prevent  the  nation  from  a  freah  war,  the  calamities 
of  which  1  dreaded  t  And  we  are  intriguers  and  machi- 
nators,"  pui-sued  Vergniaud  ;  "  but  did  they  see  ua  on  the 
10th  of  August  propose  to  take  the  ministers  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Legialalive  Assembly  t  Why  we  are  modiris, 
Feuilta»t3 1  We  modSrea  !  I  was  not  such  ^  the  10th  of 
Augiis(,  Robespierre,  when  you  were  concealed  in  your 
cave  I  Moderes  !  No,  I  am  not  so  in  that  sense,  thai  I 
would  desire  to  extinguish  national  energy.  I  know  that 
liberty  is  always  as  eclive  aa  the  flame ;  that  it  is  irrecon- 
cilable with  a  peifect  calm,  which  belones  but  to  alavef. 
Since  the  abolition  of  royalty,  I  have  heard  revolutiors 
.■Hen  discussed;  I  have  said  to  myself,  'There  are  on'y 
(wo  thiuga  possible :  one  that  of  pnipnrty,  or  the  agraran 
<tw;  and  the  other  that  which  will  lead  us  back  again  to 
loyalty.'  1  have  formed  a  firm  resolution  to  oppoe-i  botht 
i£  this  is  to  be  a  modere,  why,  then,  I  atn  on« 
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"  I  have  also  often  heard  ineurrecUona  epoken  of;  and  I 
ttovr  I  have  lamented  it,  whether  insurrection  has  an  oh 
ject  ov  not.  In  the  last  case  it  is  a  coiiTulsion  for  the  po- 
Utical  body,  which,  not  being  able  to  do  it  any  good,  must 
uecessarily  do  it  harm.  If  insurrection  have  a  determinttd 
•object,  what  can  it  be,  if  it  be  not 'to  wrest  power  from  the 
national  repivBentstion  to  transfer  it  to  the  head  of  a  hd* 
gifl  citizen  \ 

*'  I  have  desired  also  terrible  measures,  but  against  dw 
enemies  of  the  country  only— punishment,  not  proscrip- 
tion. Tbe  pairioiism  of  some  appears  to  consist  in  tor- 
menting, in  causing  tears  to  be  shed  ;  I  would  wish  patri 
otism  to  render  every  one  happy.  It  is  sought  to  consum- 
mate the  Revolution  by  terror;  I  would  desire  to  consum- 
mate it  by  love.  In  short,  I  have  never  thought,  like  the 
priests  and  savage  miniaters  of  the  Inquisition,  who  spoke 
not  of  their  merciful  God,  hut  by  the  glare  of  funeral  pilea, 
diat  we  ought  to  discuss  liberty  in  the  midst  of  daggers 
and  executioners." 

After  having  then  replied  to  all  the  chief  points  of  Ro- 
bespierre's accusations,  Vergniaud,  examining  Fetion's  pe- 
tition, thus  resumed :'  "You  hare  ordained  by  your  decr»« 
that  the  guil^  of  the  10th  of  March  abould  be  returne' 
before  the  revolutionary  tribunal ;  the  crime  is  avowed. 
What  heads  bav«  fallen  1  None  !  What  accomplice  has 
been  arrested  %  NcHie.  You  have  ordered  that  the  guilty 
abould  be  restored  to  liberty,  that  they  caay  he  heard  as 
witnesses ;  it  is  but  little  better  than  if  at  Rdtne  the  senate 
had  decreed  that  Leniulus  should  hear  eridence  in  ihe  con- 
spiracy of  Catiline,  You  have  ordered  the  members  .of 
the  central  committee  of  instruction  to  appear  at  your  hart 
Have  they  obeyed  you  )  have  they  come  1  Who  are  you, 
then  t  Intha  petition  of  the  Corn  Hall  opprobrium  is  cast 
in  unmeasured  terms  upon  the  National  Convention  ;  it  is 
not  a  petition  they  are  about  to  submit  to  you,  hut  orders 
— they  are  about  to  dictate ;  they  insolently  propose  to 
you  the  order  of  the  day.  Citizens,  if  you  were  not  pri- 
vate individuals,  1  should  say  to  you  ;  Are  you  cowards  t 
Well  I  abandon  yourselves  to  the  chance  ot^  events,  await 
in  stupor  until  ynu  are  driven  away  or  murdered,  and  de- 
clare that  you  will  be  the  slaves  of  the  first  brigand  who 
would  enchain  you  !  You  seek  for  accomplices  of  Du- 
.  mouriez;  behold  them  !  behold  them  I  it  is  they  who  form^ 
ed  Uxt  central  assembly  of  insurrection ;  it  is  they  who 
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provoked  the  criminal  addroRs  signed  Hy  some  wicked  in- 
Iriguers  in  the  name  of  the  section  of  ihe  Corn  Hall  ;  all 
tliese  men  deaire,  like  Dumouriez,  the  annihilatiim  of  lh« 
Convention  ;  all  these  men,  like  Dumouriez,  desire  a  king. 
and  it  is  we  who  are  called  the  accomplices  of  Dumouriez  I 
It  is,  then,  forgotten  that  we  incessantly  denounced  the  Or- 
leans faction.  We  the  accomplices  of  Dumouriez  I  It  is, 
then,  forg-otten  that  in  the  raidat  of  the  atorm  of  an  eight 
hours'  sitting,  we  rendered  a  decree  which  banished  all  tba 
Bourbons  from  the  republic !  Wo  the  accomplices  of  Du- 
mouriez! Itis,  then,' forgotten  who  they  were  {pointinE  with 
his  finger  to  Robespierre)  who  reported  this  decree  1  What! 
Dumouriez  cons'^ired  for  a  Bourbon;  we  atruggled  to  ob- 
tain their  banishment,  and  it  is  we  who  have  have  been  ac- 
ciiBed!  I  hare  answered  to  all,  I  hare  confuted  Robes- 
pierre ;  I  shall  await  tranquilly  the  judgment  of  the  nation 
betweeu  me  and  my  enemies !  May  this  day  be  the  last 
that  we  lose  in  dishonoring  debates." 

XII. 

This  discoaree  revealed  Vergniaud's  tnind,  and  rallied 
ronnd  him  a  numerous  party  of  the  modiret,  Paris  and 
the  whole  of  France  resounded  for  some  days  with  hb  elo- 
quence. The  Girondists  resolved  to  profit  by  this  return 
of  public  favor  to  crush  their  enemies ;  but  their  power  lay 
only  in  discourse — Dauton  and  Robespierre  had  the  people 
in  their  hands. 

Petion  afterward  delivered  a  speech  which  seemed  liko 
a  ery  of  despair  for  his  lost  popularity.  Guadet  succeed- 
ed him  and  defended  himself,  like  Vergniaud,  from  all 
complicity  with  Orleans  and  Dumouriez.  "It  is  true," 
said  he,  "  Dumouriez  came  to  Paris  :  he  was  precedod  by 
Iris  rej^uCation  as  a  great  general ;  he  was  surrounded  by 
the  eclat  of  his  victories.  I  never  sought  after  him  ;  I  saw 
him  sometimes  in  the  Assembly,  of  which  I  was  a  mem- 
ber. I  saw  bim  likewise  in  a  three-storied  house,  where 
V.  fite  was  offered  him,  to. which  I  was  invited,  awl  to 
which  I  went,  out  of  friendship  to  him  who  gave  it,  Talma. 
I  remained  there  only  half  aii  hour.  He  stayed  many  days 
in  Paris;  I  know  not  whera  he  lodged;  but  who  wai 
seen  asHiduously  at  Dumnuriez's  side  in  aH  the  specta- 
cles of  Paris  t  who  waa  incessantly  at  his  parties  1  Your 
Oanton  I" 
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At  Arte  wortlH  Danton  started  up, -as  if  out  of  hia  sleep 
"  Ab  !  you  BccuBO  me ;  me  !  You  do  not  know  my  piiw- 
er.  I  will  answer  yiiu  ;  1  will  prove  your  crinie.  At  the 
opera,  I  was  in  a  box  at  Dumnuriez'a  side,  but  not  in  his 
b'lx  ;  yiiu  were  there  aWi — you!"  Guadel  resuiDei]  ; 
"  Yob.  Damon  ;  Fabre  d'Ef;kiitine  and  General  Sanlerre 
formed  the  court  of  General  Dumouriez  ;  and  you,  Rubes- 
pierre,  accuBo  ub  of  com  muni  cation  with  La  Fayette.  But 
where  were  you,  then,  concealed  on  the  day  when  be  was 
seen,  in  all  the  *c/a(  of  hia  pnwer,  carried  fn)m  theChiileau 
of  the  TuilerieB,  even  to  this  bar,  in  the  -midst  of  accluma- 
tions,  which  were  heard  upon  this  terrace,  as  if -to  impose 
upon  the  r^)reBenrativeB  of  the  people  1  1  alone,  I  pre- 
sented  myself  to  the  tribune,  and  1  accused  him,  not  mya- 
terioualy  like  yiu,  but  publicly  ;  he  waa  there,  and,  never- 
thelpHB,  eternal  calumniator  as  you  are,  you  accuse  me  of 
corruption  ;  you  say  that  the  conspiracy  of  which  we  form- 
ed a  part  was  a  chain,-  whose  first  link  was  in  London,  its 
last  in  Paris;  and  that  this  link  was  of  gold.  Well!  where 
are.  then,  these  treasureii  j  Come,  you  who  accuse  me, 
come  to  ray  house;  there  behold  ray  wife  and  children 
nourishing  themselves  with  the  bread  of  poverty;  come 
there  and  seethe  honorable  economy  iu  which  we  live. 
Go  into  my  department,  and  there  see  if  my  slender  do- 
mains are  enlarged;  i>ehuld  me  amve  at  the  Assembly; 
am  I  drawn  there  by  Buperb  coursers  1  Who,  then,  would 
profit  by  the  treaaon  of  Dumouriez  1  D'OrleaoB.  Well ! 
it  is  not  to-day,  it  is  not  in  confidence  that  1  lold  D'Orl^ans 
what  I  thought  of  him.  I  accused  him  here  "oe  evening 
of  BHpinng  lo  royalty.  On  ihe  morrow  momint;,  at  seven 
o'clock,  I'saw  D'Urleans  entfir  my  house.  My  surprise 
waa  great.  Hp  protested  that  his  renunciation  of  royalty 
was  sincere.  He  aakud  me  if  I  had  heard  him  alluded  to; 
he  begged  me  to  explain  myself  frankly.  '  You  beg  me 
to  explain  myaelf  frankly,'  replied  I;  'you  have  no  oc- 
casion to  <lo  so;  ]  know  your  imbecility,  and  if  there 
were  only  youi-self,  I  should  not  dread  yiiu  ;  but  1  see  be- 
hind you  men  who  have  need  of  you,  and  1  fear  them.'  *' 
'  GuHdet  read  to  the  Convention  an  address  of  the  Jaco- 
bins to  their  brethren  of"  the  departments.  '■  To  arraa  !" 
s»ii]  ihi-y.  "to  arm^!  we  are  buireyed!  Your  gremest 
eiu^miiM  ate  in  the  midat  c)f  you;  they  Jirect  yi'ur  opera- 
tions, rhi'v  dispose  of  your  means  of  defense.  Yes,  breth- 
ren and  friends,  it  is  in  the  government,  in  the  Kuioaaf 
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Convention  ;  it  is  there,  in  the  center  nf  your  security  and 

criiihdeijce,  thnt  ttie  criminal  representBtiven  hiilil  the  threads 
of  the  plot  which  havu  warped  with  the  horde  of  despots 
who  cume  id  slay  you ;  hut  indignation  already  inflamea 
you.     Let  us  go  ;  republicans,  let  us  ann  ourHelvea." 

Xlll. 

"  It  is  true,"  cried  out  Marat.  At  these  words,  the  right 
side  aod  the  center  arose,  seized  with  sudden  indignation, 
and  loudly  demanded  that  Marat  should  be  placed  in  accu- 
sation. Marat,  supported  by  the  firmness  of  La  Montague 
and  by  the  eocouragement  of  the  tribunes,  braved  the  an- 
ger of  the  majority  and  rushed  to  the  tribune.  "  Why  all 
this  buffoonery  1"  said  he,  insolently  ;  "  and  for  What  good  1 
The  suspicion  of  a  chimerical  conspiracy  is  thrown  among 
us  to  stifle  a  conspiracy  which  is  loo  real,"  "  The  deci'ee 
of  accusation  against  Maral '."  cried  three  hundred  mem- 
ners  with  one  voice.  Marat  endeavored  to  make  himsell 
leard.     The  sanieahouta  drowned  bis  voice. 

Danton  then  desceuded  from  the  Montague,  and  came 
a  cover  Marat,  not  with  bis  disdain,  but  with  his  pro- 

Boyer-Fonfi-fede  inwsted  that  Marat  should  be  placed  in 
accusation. 

XIV. 
The  Convention  put  the  accusation  of  Marat  the  next 
day  to  the  vote.  It  was  decreed  by  two  hundred  and 
tweniy  voices  against  ninety-two.  The  Jacobins  uttered  a 
cry  i>f  indignation.  The  ostracism  of  Marat  commenced 
bia  triumph. 

XV.' 

Marat,  surrounded  by  numerous  Cordeliers,  on  issuing 
from  the  hall  was  neither  arrested  nor  ccmductfd  to  the 
Abhaye.  He  escaped  without  obstacle,  and  an  immense 
crowd  escoited  bira  on  the  morrow  to  the  bar  of  the  Con- 

The  Convention,  forgetting  its  dissensions  in  order  to 
face  Europe,  lirected  to  the  people  an  aJUress  compiled 
by  CondorceL     It  waa  an  appeal  to  a  general  insurrec 
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tion.  The  diocussioa  on  the  utieles  of  the  conadtadoo  waa 
rMumed. 

Robespierre  condnaed  to  derelop  every  evening  to  the 
JaeobiDs  the  theorj  of  social  phiJowipby,  of  whicb  he  un 
the  foltovring  day  demanded  the  introdoctioD  into  the  con- 
■titution.  The  JacobiDS  became  thus,  through  him,  the 
instigators  of  the  CoDTentioo.  The  declaration  of  rights, 
whicb  had  served  aa  a  basis  for  the  constitution  of  '91, 
might,  in  enlarging  itself  under  the  hands  of  Robespierre, 
■erre  as  the  basis  to  the  new  constitution.  It  was  the 
popular  decalogne,  which  should  contain  alt  the  social 
truths  whose  consequences  flowed  iu  the  institations.     The 

Eople  had  thus  the  means  of  comparing  the  principles  of 
.  philosophy  with  the  diapositions  of  his  laws,  and  the 
pracdce  of  nis  government.  These  social  axioms,  arranged 
by  Robespierre,  mingled,  like  those  of  Jean  Jacquea  Rous- 
aeau,  the  natural  instincts  of  the  man  with  the  legal  rights 
created  and  guarantied  by  society. 

-  Robespierre  forgot  that  a  state  of  nature  was  the  ab- 
sence or  the  anarchy  of  every  right ;  that  society,  alone, 
triumphing  from  age  to  age,  over  the  brute  force  of  each 
,  individual,  created  slowly,  and  by  retrenching  something 
of  right  to  each  isolated  being,  that  vast  system  of  infor- 
manon,  of  rights,  faculties,  guaranties,  and  duties,  which 
compose  the  social  right  which  society  distributea  and  . 
secures  aflerward  to  its  members. 

Robespierre  preserved  the  traditions  of  ancient  soci^^ 
in  the  new.  He  went  as  far  as  reform  could  go.  Bto 
■topped  at  Utopia.  He  gave  God  as  the  source  and  guar- 
anty of  every  right.  It  was  felt  even  in  bis  first  words,  th^ 
he  had  referred  to  supreme  truth,  thence  to  distill  bis  sec* 

To  refute  his  doctrines  it  was  thus  necessary  to  com- 
mence by  refuting  God.  "  The  National  Convendou," 
said  be,  "proclaims  to  the  face  of  the  universe,  and  under 
the  eye  of  the  immortal  legislator,  the  following  Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  of  the  Citizen  : — 

"Art.  1.  The  aim  of  every  political  association  is  the 
mainteaance  of  the  natural  rights  of  man,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  all  his  faculties. 

"  Art.  2.  The  prininpal  rights  of  man  are  those  that  re- 
late to  the  preservation  of  his  life  and  liberty. 

"  Art.  3.  These  rights  belong  equally  to  all  men,  what- 
over  be  the  difference  of  their  moral  and  physical  force*  \ 
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the  acjuality  of  rights  wtablisbed  by  nature  and  ioci«ty,  far 
'rum  infringing  on  thetn,  only  protects  them  from  the  abnstf 
of  foi-ce,  which  renders  them  illusory. 

"  Art.  4.  Liberty  is  the  power  by  which  every  man  pos- 
aesses  the  right  of  exercising  all  his  faculties  at  will.  Lib- 
erty posHeeses  justice  for  a  guide,  the  rights  of  others  for 
limits,  nature  f<ir  a  principle,  and  the  law  as  her  defender, 

"  Art.  S.  The  law  can  only  prohibit  that  which  is  bunful, 
and  nrder  that  which  is  useful  to  society. 

"  Art,  7.  Proprietorship  is  the  right  every  citizen  pos- 
sesses of  enjoying  the  property  secured  to  him  by  the 
law. 

"  Art,  8.  Society  is  boiliid  to  provide  for  the  eubsistence 
of  all  its  memherB,  either  by  procuring  them  occupation, 
or  assuring  the  means  of  existence  to  those  who  are  una- 
ble to  work. 

"  Art  12.  The  succors  needed  by  indigence  are  a  debt 
contracted  by  the  rich  toward  the  poor ;  and  it  is  for  the 
law  to  determine  in  what  manner  this  debt  shall  be  dis- 
charged. 

"  Art.  13.  Those  citizens  whose  means  are  only  sufficient 
for  their  support  are  exeinpted  from  contributing  toward 
he  public  expenses ;  the  rest  are  bound  to  contribute  pro* 
lortionately  to  their  fortunes. 

"An.  14.  Society  is  bound  to  aid,  by  every  means  in 
Is  power,  the  progress  of  reason,  and  to  place  instruction 
ivithin  the  reach  of  all  citizens. 

"  Art.  16.  Tho  people  is  the  sovereign,  the  govemmenl 
is  its  work  and  its  property,  and  the  public  functionaries 
are  its  servants.  The  people  can  at  pleasure  change  its 
government,  and  revoke  its  mandates. 

"Art.  18.  The  law  is  equal  for  all  men. 

"Art  19.  All  citizens  are  admissible  to  erery  func- 
tion, without  any  other  distinction  than  that  of  virtue  and 

"  Art.  20.  All  citizens  have  an  equal  right  to  a  voice  in 
the  election  of  the  delegates  of  the  people,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  law. 

.  "  Art.  21.  In  order  that  these  rights  be  not  illusory,  and 
■  equality  a  chimera,  society  is  bound  to  pay  public  function- 
aries, and  take  measures  to  enable  those  citizens  who  live 
by  their  labor  to  attend  the  public  assemblies  to  Which  the 
law  summons  them,  vrithout  compromising  their  exisienM 
or  that  of  their  familios. 
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"  Art.  25.  Resiataace  to  appreMion  is  the  coasequpnce 
of  >he  other  rights  of  the  mail  and  th«  citizen — ifae  whole 
siKiial  hiiJy  is  oppreBBoil  when  any  one  of  its  members  is 
iiijureJ. 

'-  Art.  34.  All  men  are  hrnthere,  and  the  different  nations 
sbouUi  aid  each  otiier  as  citizens  of  the  same  state. 

"  Art.  35.  He  who  oppreaaes  one  nation  ia  the  enemy 
of  all. 

"  Art,  37.  Kings,  aristocrats,  and  tyrants  are  BlaveB  who 
have  reviilted  against  the  sovereign  of  the  earth,  cAe  human 
race;   and  against  the  legislator  of  the  universe.  Nature." 

XVI. 

This  declaration  was  rather  a  collection  of  maxims  than 
B  code  iif  gcivernmeiit,  and  yet  it  revealed  the  idea  of  the 
[novement  which  had  jnat  been  accompiislied.  That  which 
renders  the  Revolution  so  mighty,  amid  its  Btiirms,  anar- 
chy,  and  crisis,  is,  that  it  is  a  doctrine.  Its  authors  were, 
at  the  same  time,  its  apostles;  and  its  dogmata  were  so 
holy  that,  if  the  impression  of  the  bloody  hand  which  had 
signed  them  were  effaced  from  this  code,  they  might  have 
been  drawn  up  by  the  genius  of  SocrateB,  or  the  charity 
of  F6nelon.  It  ia  for  this  reason  that  the  revolutionary 
theories,  which  were  for  a  moment  rendered  unpopular  by 
the  pangs  which  followed  their  birth,  revive,  and  vrill  re- 
vive more  and  more,  in  the  aspirations  of  men  ;  they  have 
been  sullied,  but  they  are  divine  ;  efface  the  blood,  and  the 
truth  K 


XVII. 

The  Girondist  plan  of  constitution,  drawn  up  by  Con- 
Jorcet,  although  equally  democratic  in  its  mechanism,  waa 
<e88  popular  in  its  spirit  than  the  constitution  of  Robes- 
pierre. It  conlined  itself  to  establishing  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  in  its  most  indefjoile  acceptation,  and  restoring 
to  each  citizen  the  .largest  share  of  liberty  compatible  with 
the  collective  action  of  the  state.  The  unity  of  society 
was  «'qually  its  base,  hut  in  the  minds  of  the  Girondists 
this  unity  was  national  unity,  in  the  mind  of  Robespierre 
it  WHS  the  unity  of  mankind.  The  Girondist  cotistiiution 
was  a  French  institution,  the  constitution  of  the  Muatag- 
nards  waa  m  universal  institution. 
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XVIII. 

Democracy,  constituted  into  a  government,  formed  itself 
into  popular  inHtitutiouB,  and  ibe  popular  spirit  animated 
all  the  propoHed  laws.  With  respect  to  public  education, 
Robespierre  demanded  Btill  more,  bj  rendering  this  pri- 
mary education  obligatory  on  ali  familiea;  and  by  form- 
ing in  the  same  mold  the  whole  generation,  from  five  to 
twelve  years,  he  established  the  community  of  children, 
and  community  of  ideas. 

Labor,  according  to  this  theory,  should  form  part  of  this 
education  ;  the  schools  were  workshops,  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  was  the  first  of  tfaeso  toils.  Bobespierre,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  legislators  of  antiquity,  consid- 
ered labor  applied  to  the  earth  as  the  most  moral  and  so- 
cial of  all  the  labors  of  mankind  ;  becauae  it  moat  directly 
nouiishes  the  laborer,  excites  the  least  cupidity  of  gain, 
and  creates  less  vices  and  tnieeries  than  the  labor  of  the 
roanu&cturer.  The  infant  was,  in  addition,  to  learn  to  read, 
write,  and  cifrfier.  mensuration,  and  hia  preceptors  were 
carefully  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  universal  morality, 
which  have  passed  into  dogmata,  to  teach  faim  the  laws  of 
bis  country,  and  develop  hia  mind  by  the  recital  of  the 
most  striking  passages  of  philosophy,  poetry,  and  elo- 
quence bequeathed  by  genius  to  future  ages. 

Ab  for  religion,  the  child  was  to  choose  one  for  himself, 
when  education  had  sufficiently  developed  hia  intelligence 
and-  reason,  in  order  that  the  religion  of  the  man  should 
not  be  a  careless  habit  of  infancy,  but  the  deliberate  choice 
of  an  intelligent  being. 


XIX. 

Robeapierre,  to  de&ay  the  expenses  of  these  establish* 
meats,  proposed  a  tax,  to  be  called  the  children's  tax 
(laxe  de»  enjanU).  He  also  demanded  a  tax  for  the  poor, 
by  the  aid  of  which  the  communes  would  support  the  aged 
and  infirm  poor.  The  rich  man  gradually  stripped  of  his 
superfluiius  wealth,  the  pnor  gratuitously  educated,  brought 
up,  and  esiabliitb.-d  in  life,  every  thing  in  this  scheme  of 
Rubospierre's  evidently  tended  to  the  community  of  prop- 
erty and  conditioDt. 
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These  equal  divuioDS  of  the  faculdee  and  gifts  of  Natura 
ia  oridently  the  legitimate  tendency  of  the  humaD  heart. 
Poets,  BBgea,  and  philoeophers  have  eternally  cherished 
this  idea  within  their  breasts,  and  have  eternally  displayed 
it  in  their  psradisee,  their  dreamB,  and  their  laws  as  the 
perspective  of  humanity. 

But  the  sublimer  an  idea,  the  more  difficult  to  realize  it 
upon  earth.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  difficulty  baa  been 
to  recoQciie,  wiih  the  equality  of  poosessions,  the  inequality 
of  virtues,  faculties,  and  ideas  which  form  so  wide  a  dis- 
tinction  between  men. 

The  equality  of  property  between  the  active  and  ihe 
idle  man  would  be  an  injustice,  since  the  one  creates  and 
the  other  wastes.. 

Human  wisdom  has  fouitd  it  toon  easy,  more  wise,  more 
equitable,  to  say  to  man,  "  Be  thine  own  judge,  and  reward 
thyself  by  thine  own  wealifa  or  misery."  Society  has  in- 
stituted the  posseaaion  of  propmrty,  and  proclaimed  the 
freedom  of  labor. 

The  pombU  is  the  condidon  of  our  miseivble  human 
iriadora.  Without  pretending  to  award  at  once  justice  to 
beings  imperfect  as  ourselves,  it  is  to  correct  unceasingly, 
yet  never  to  reader  perfect.  In  the  designs  of  Qod,  time 
appears  an  element  of  truth ;  yet,  to  demand  from  a  single 
day  the  definite  truth,  is  to  ask  of  natnre  more  than  she 
can  afford.  Impatience  creates  illusions  and  ruins  in  the 
place  of  trnth  j  deceptions  are  but  truths  plucked  ere  they 
are  ripe. 

XX. 

Truth  is  evidently  the  Christian  and  philosophical  com- 
munity of  property  on  the  earth,  and  deceptions  are  the 
violences  and  systems  by  which  we  have  vainly  hoped  to 
establish  and  organize  this  truth.  The  social  leveling — 
the  law  of  justice  appears  to  be  as  equally  and  logically 
the  plan  of  Nature  in  political  order,  as  the  leveling  of  the 
globe  in  material  order.  The  mountains,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  geologists,  will  one  day  glide  into  the  valleys,  and 
the  valleys  will  become  plains,  owing  to  the  effect  of  the 
winds,  waters,  and  other  causes.  This  change,  if  effected 
in  a  moment,  would  crush  all'the  living  creatures  on  the 
fece  of  the  earth ;  if  efioT'ed  by  slow  and  imperceptible 
degrees,  it  would  re-ests)'   ah  the  equality  of  the  level  and 
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of  fertility,  without  c^iipldiig  a  eioqle  ingeet.  To  diMHtver 
the  Uwof  6u<]  in  auciety  and  conform  it  to  the  laws  of  the 
legialator  withdut  foieHLalling  the  truth  by  chimerao,  and 
time  by  impatience — this  is  wJadom ;  to  mistake  the  desire 
for  the  realization,  gnd  sacrifice  the  real  to  the  imaginary 
and  unknown — thia  ia  folly.  To  grow  furioua  at  obetaclea 
and  at  Nature,  &nd  to  crush  whole  generations  beneath 
the  ruins  of  imperfect  inititutions,  instead  of  guiding  ihem 
in  security  from  one  itage  of  society  to  another— this  is 

These  three  tendencies  were,  in  the  minds  of  the  Con- 
Tention— an  idea  really  and  practically  feasible ;  chimeras, 
wbicb  faded  into  thin  air  when  attempted  to  be  put  in  prac- 
tice— and  fits  of  rage  that  strove  to  force  by  torture  the 
realization  of  a  etate  of  things  for  which  human  nature 
was  not  as  yet  fitted.  The  purest  desires,  the  vainest 
Utopias,  and  the  most  atrdcious  means— -such  were    the 

'  elements  of  this  Assembly,  placed  between  two  civiliza- 
dons,  seeking   to   exterminate   the   one   and   outstrip   the 

'other.  Robeapierre  typified  these  tendencies  better  than 
any  of  his  colleagues ;  hia  plans,  religious  in  their  ends, 
chimercial  in  their  dispositions,  became  aanguinary  the 
moment  they  clashed  against  the  impossibilities  of  their 
execution.  He  adberedas  obstinately  to  chimeras  as  to 
tiie  truth.  Had  be  been  more  enlightened,  he  would  have 
been  more  patient;  but  he  wished  to  be  the  leader  of- a~ 
social  regeneration.  Society  resisted ;  he  seized  the 
Bword,  and  deemed  that  it  was  permitted  man  to  consti- 
tute himself  the  executioner  of  God.  He  communicated, 
partly  through  fanaticism,  partly  through  terror,  tfiis  feel- 
ing to  the  Jacobins,  the  people,  and  the  Convention; 
and-hence  arose  the  contrast  of  an  Assembly,  leaning  with 
one  hand  on  the  revolutionary  tribunal  and  the  guillotine, 
and  with  the  other  writing  a  constitution  which  reminded 
every  one  of  the  pastoral  republics  of  Plato  and  Telema- 
chus,  and  in  every  page  of  which  breathed  God — the  people 
— justice  and  humanity.  Never  was  truth  so  dnpping 
with  gore ;  and  it  is  the  work  of  history  to  wipe  out  ihe 
Stains,  and  not  to  reject  justice  to  mankind,  because  seas 
of  blood  have  "  incamaidined"  the  dogmata  of  liberty, 
charity,  and  Trann. 
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Thbse  diecuMions,  :d  opening  tn  the  Convention  the 
prospects  of  human  felicity,  appeased  for  enroe  days  tbeae 
irritated  mindM.  Divided  fur  the  present,  Vergniand, 
RiibeHpierr-e,  Cordorcet,  Damon,  and  Pciinn  were  to  meet 
at  a  future  time.  Tiie  countenances  of  the  Girondists,  the 
Jacobias,  and  the  Ciirdeliers,  were  calm,  and  presented  to 
the  spectators  in  the  Assemblies  all  the  clia.ract'jrs  of  se- 
renity. Damon  himself,  the  least  chimerical  of  the  states- 
men, seemed  to  mpose  upon  the  fiitiire  his  vienv  of  the 
blood  he  had  caused  to  be  spilled  with  indifference. 
"  ThiH  consoles  me  !"  said  he,  with  a  sigh,  on  leaving  the 
Assembly.  "  One  does  not  know  hiiw  much  the  triumph 
of  a  doctrine  cosla  the  hearts  of  those  men  who  bequeath 
it  to  posterity." 

II. 

These  principles  of  Robespierre's  school  were  develop- 
sd  by  Saint-Just,  in  a  discourse  wherein  this  young  orator 
rendered  himself  the  oracle  of  his  master's  theories.  "So- 
cial order,"  said  Saint-Just  in  this  oration,  "  consists  in  the 
nature  of  things  itself,  and  only  borrows  from  the  human 
mind  the  care  of  combining  its  mechanism  :  man  is  born 
for  pea'ce  and  truth;  bad  laws  con'upC  him.  To  find  for 
him  laws  conformable  to  the  nature  of  his  heart,  is  to  re- 
establish him  ill  his  happiness  and  in  bis  rights.  But  th$ 
art  of  governmeat  has  generally  produced  monsters,  ana 
the  people  have  lost  their  path.  Uur  design  is  to  recover 
it  fur  them.  Ihe  social  st^te  is  the  true  relation  of  the 
people  to  the  people.  The  vice  of  goverumentB  is  that 
Ihey  employ,  to  oppress  the  citizens  within,  the  force  with 
which  they  were  armed,  and  which  they  require  to  defend 
the  nation  against  enemies  without.  Divide,  then,  that 
power,  if  you  wish  litierty  to  exist.  The  eKccutive  power 
encroaches  tittle  by  little  upon  the  freest  government  in  the 
wiirld;  hut  if  this  authority  deliberates  and  executes  at 
once,  it  Boiin  becomes  paramount.  Royalty  is  not  in  the 
name  of  the  king:  it  consists  in  every  power  which  dalid- 
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erates  awd  executes  at  the  same  time."  This  ieries  of  in- 
iiicahei'eiit  maxims,  and  the  cloiij  in  which  Saitit-Just  en- 
vel(ipei)  his  itlea-H,  Hcarirely  alli)we<l  it  to  bo  diKceriied 
whetljer  be  wished  t{)  attack  or  defend  the  unity  uf  power 
jf  the  Convention. 

Til. 

Marat.  Hehert,  and  Chaumettn  alone  availed  th^maelvea 
of  the  bait  of  cnramimity  of  wealth  tn  flatter  and  render 
fanatic  the  people.  Community  waa  still,  in  their  ojiinjon, 
rather  the  viiilent  removal  than  the  (lestructii>n  of  pro|>cr- 
ty.  Property  and  family  had  so  passed  by  custom  and 
right  into  men's  minds  of  every  condition,  that  an  attempt 
at  le  Im  agraire  would  have  appeared  a  blasphemy  ajirainiU 
mankind.  This  principle,  purely s|>eculative,  would  serve 
as  a  text  to  some  4rhin>Mrical  diHsertatora.  It  could  not  ral* 
ly  a  single  faction.  Tbey  dinavowed  it  all,  not  to  startle 
opinion.  The  programmes  of  the  parlies  always  com- 
menced by  an  act  of  faith  and  a  profession  of  respect  for 
propeity.  They  lavished  death  without  rendering  them- 
selves unpopular — they  huxbanded  means.  MiMJei'ti  man 
holds  Faster  to  riches  than  to  life  itaelf;  for  riches  are  at 
fim  his  life,  ailerwanl  the  life  of  his  wife,  of  his  children, 
of  bis  posterity.  In  dying  to  defend  his  wealth,  he  dies  to 
defend  himself  at  the  present  moment  and  for  the  fulnre. 
The  French  Revolution  was  framed  to  render  property 
more  equal  and  more  accessible  to  all  men,  and  not  to 
destroy  it. 

IV. 

While  the  Convention  adjourned  the  struggle  by  iheae 
philosophical  digressions  and  by  these  popular  institutions, 
the  Commune,  the  Jacobins,  and  the  Cordeliers  proBted 
.  by  the  interval  to  excite  the  faubourgs  against  the  Girond- 
ists ;  the  only  obslacJe.  according  to  their  oratoi-s,  to  the 
happiness  of  the  people  and  the  safety  of  the  country.  To 
com|>el  the  departments  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  opinion 
in  Paris — lo  subject  the  national  representation  by  terror — 
to  make  the  Convention  a  passive  and  vile  instrument  of 
the  Commune — to  govern  ifie  Commune  itself  by  the  sec- 
tiouB,  and  the  sectiona  by  a  handful  of  agitators  under  lbs 
srdera  of  two  or  three  demogogUM,  among  whom  the  peo- 
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pi«  might  select  sn  implacable  (lirector  to  remedy  its  own 
anarchy  :  such  was  the  cuniuBed  plan  of  Marat,  of  Ghau- 
mette,  iif  Hebert.  and  their  partiaanB. 

Robespierre  aad  Danton  adopb^  this  plan  with  repng- 
nance.  Tracing  both  i>f  them  to  the  instability  of  public 
fevor,  and  to  their  profound  contempt  for  the  idol  of  the 
day — Marat— they  thought  with  reason  that  power  itself 
must  fell  from  this  ignoble  and  insensate  head  ;  and  that 
the  Girondists  once  destroyed  by  Marat,  and  Marat  de- 
stroyed by  himself,  the  nation  would  haTe  to  chrmse  be- 
tween tbemaelTes,  to  aare  it  irom  itself  and  from  its  ene- 
mies. £ach  of  ihem  thought  fainrself  secure  of  an  easy 
conquest  over  his  riTsl :  Danton  by  the  superiority  of 
courage,  Robespierre  by  the  superioriti;  of  mind.  They 
both  feigned  a  hatred  toward  the  GrtrDndists,  which  they 
really  felt,  and  for  the  cause  of  "  Fami  du  peuple"  profess- 
ed Ml  interest  for  which  they  blushed  in  secreL  As  to  the 
people,  the  expulsion  of  Marat  from  the  Convention,  his 
being  placed  in  judgment,  hia  flight,  his  doctrines,  the 
mystery  which  surrounded  bis  asylum,  and,  lastly,  the  re- 
irts  spread  of  the  malady  he  bad  contracted  through 
]iir,Stid  in  the  oaves,  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  oppressed 
— «very  thing  raised  almost  to  idolatry  the  passion  of  the 
multitude  tor  him  whom  they  considered  their  avenger. 
Marat  issued  from  his  retreat,  and  appeared,  on  the  24th 
of  April,  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  The  audacity 
of  his  attitude,  the  defiance  he  hurled  at  his  judges,  the 
crowd  who  escorted  him  to  the  tribunal,  the  scclamaliona 
of  the  people,  who  pressed  in  crowds  around  the  place  of 
justice,  gave  beforehatid  to  the  judges  the  order  to  recog- 
nize his  innocence.  It  was  proclaimed.  A  cry  of  triumph 
burst  from  the  middle  of  the  tribunal,  and,  prolonged  by 
groups  even  to  the  gates  of  the  Convention,  apprised  the 
Girondists  of  the  acquittal  of  their  enemy.  The  Corde- 
liers and  the  faubonrgB,  who  had  commanded  the  judg 
ment,  had  prepared  the  triumph  beforehand.  Marat.ac  - 
quitted,  was  raised  upon  the  arms  of  four  men,  who  lifted 
him  above  their  heads  to  show  him  to  the  crowd.  These 
men  carried  *'  Vami  da  peuple"  upon  a  plank,  surmounted 
by  6n  old  seat,  similar  to  a  throne.  It  was  the  buckler  of 
sedition,  oti  which  the  proletaires  inaugurated  the  king  of 
indigence.  The  v?omen  of  the  hall  and  the  flower-markel 
encircled  his  bead  with  numerous  crowns  of  laurel.  Marat 
allowed  himself  to  be  decorated  witbont  resistance.     "It  is 
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the  people,"  said  be,  "  who  crown  tBemeelveB  on  mj  head. 
May  all  beade  whu  would  paas  beynod  ihe  level  of  the 
people  Booii  fall  at  my  voice  1"  The  cort^^  marcbed 
toward  the  Cunvetitioii  amid  cries  of  "  Vive  I'ami  du  peu- 
ple!"  The  tmop  cumposed  of  men  in  latterB,  women, 
children,  and  beggars,  advanced  slowly  by  the  quays  and 
by  the  Pont  Neuf  toward  the  Rae  St.  Hodoi'^,  augmented  in 
its  progress  by  tbe  innumerable  crowd  of  workmen  of  all 
trades,  who  had  suspended  their  labni*  to  defend  and  to 
honor  the  representative  of  the  working  classess.  The 
bearers  relieved  each  other.  Deputations  from  the  differ- 
ent trades  awaited  Marat  upon  the  bridges,  in  the  public 
places,  and  at  tbe  entrance  of  the  principal  streets.  At 
each  station  these  groups  joined  .the  column  of  people  who 

Ereced«d  or  followed  the  ]itt6r.  The  windows  of  the 
ouses  were  adorned  with  women,  who  let  fall  a  shower 
of  ribbons,  crowns,  and  flowera,  upon  the  head  of  the  con- 
queror. They  shouted  and  huzzaed  in  such  a  manner  that 
his  progress  from  the  Palais  to  the  Manage  was  one  con- 
tinued scene  of  applause.  "  My  friends,"  called  out  Marat, 
"spare  me,  spare  my  insensibility.  1  have  done  too  little 
for  the  people :  I  can  only  acquit  myself  henceforth  by  giv- 
ing them  my  life." 

V. 

In  tbe  middle  of  the  Rue  St.  HonorS  the  market  worn 
en  of  Paris,  united  to  assodate  at  this  ISte,  arrested  the 
cortdge,  and  covered  with  heaps  of  bouquets  the  shield, 
the  throne,  and  "I'ami  du  peupk,"  Marat,  his  forehead 
loaded  with  crowns,  his  shoulders,  arms,  body,  and  legs 
enchained  with  festoons  of  foliage,  disappeared,  as  it  were, 
under  tbe  flowers.  His  patched  black  coat,  his  dirty  linen, 
his  open  .breaat,  and  his  hair-floating  over  his  shoulders, 
were  hardly  perceptible.  His  arms  were  constantly  ex- 
panded, as  if  to  embrace  the  crowd.  The  hideous  filth  of 
bis  costume  contrasted  strangely  with  these  garlands  and 
festmins.  His  pale  countenance  and  wild  features — the 
smiles  petrified  upon  his  lips,  the  balancing  nf  the  litter  on 
which  he  was  borne,  the  jerking  agitation  of  bis,  head,  and 
the  gesticulation  of  his  bands,  gave  to  his  whole  person 
something  of  meirhanism  and  constraint  which  resembled 
insanity,  and  which  left  tbe  spectator  undecided  as  to  its  . 
being  s  triumph  or  a  funeral  procession.     It  was  a  con- 
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ralsinn  of  llie  people  personified  in  Mar&t,  more  adapted, 
fnim  ihe  iiitoxicatioD  of  ihe  crowO.  to  diegust,  thao  lu  ren- 
der UarttuD  and  Robespierre  jsalitus. 

A  little  Tarilier  on.  ibe  men  of  the  balls  and  the  quays  of 
Paris,  to  the  number  of  Iwo  or  three  thousand,  harunguod 
the  deputy,  and  broke  out  with  their  stentorian  voices  into 
prolonged  cries  of  "  Vive  I'ami  du  peuplr  !"  These  shouts 
shook  the  vaults  of  the  Convention,  The  cortege  broke 
open  the  doors;  Marat  alighled  from  his  seat,  but,  raised 
upon  the  arms  of  the  penpltj,  entered  the  hall,  his  forehead 
still  crowned  wilb  laurels.  The  crowd  insisted  on  defiling 
into  the  ceoteri  and  bcatlered  themselves  confusedly  arming 
the  deputies  on  the  benches  of  the  Convention.  The  sitting 
was  interrupted. 

Marat,  carriod  even  to  the  tribune  by  bis  admirers,  amid 
the  applause  of  the  center  and  of  the  galleries,  endeavored 
in  vain  for  a  long  time  to  appease  the  clapping  of  hands 
which  stifled  bis  voice.  At  last,  having  obtained  silence  : 
"Legislators  of  the  French  people,"  said  he,  "this  day 
renders  to  the  people  one  of  its  representatives,  whose 
rights  have  been  violated  in  ray  person.  I  stand  before 
you  at  this  moment  a  citizen  wh<i  has  been  inculpated,  and 
who  has  Just  been  acquitted.  He  will  continue  to  de&nd, 
with  all  the  energy  of  which  he  is  capable,  the  rights  of 
mankind  and  those  of  the  people." 

At  these  words,  the  crowd  waved  their  bats  and  bon- 
nets in  the  air.  A  unanimous  cry  of  "  Vioela  Tepublique!" 
broke  oot  from  the  center,  and  from  the  tribunes ;  and  was 
repeated  and  prolonged  among  the  assemblage  which 
criiwded  the  walls  of  the  Convention.  Uanton.  feigning  to 
partake  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mob  for  the  idol  whom  he 
despised,  demanded  that  the  cortege  of  Marat  should  re- 
ceive the  honors  of  the  Assembly,  by  defiling  into  the  cen- 
ter. Marat,  holding  his  crown  in  his  hand,  went,  and  seat 
ed  himself  on  the  highest  bench  of  La  Montague,  at  the 
side  of  the  fierce  Armonville.  "Now,"  said  he,  in  a  loud 
viiice,  to  the  group  of  deputies  who  congratulated  him,  "  I 
hold  the  Girondists  and  the  IJrissotites  j  they  will  go  in 
triumph  also,  but  it  will  be  to  the  guillotine!"  Afterward, 
addressing  himself  to  the  deputies  who  had  issued  the  do' 
urtu  of  aciJiHation  R^nit^t  him.  he  called  them  by  their 
nwrnes,  and  apostrophizi-d  tbem  in  opprobriims  teims. 
"Those-whom  you  ci^idemned,"  said  he,  "the  people 
have  acquitted ;  the  day  is  not  &r  off  when  they  will  ren- 
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d«r  justice  to  thn^ie  whom  yftu  nnw  respect  as  Htateomcn." 
Tlie  ferncily  of  Mnrai's  Bp'istr'iphen  only  exriieil  a  smiia 
of  cimtempC  in  the  hall.  KnheHpiarre  iihrug^ed  his  sbouV 
dere,  in  token  of  di.tgiiBt.  Marai  threw  a  j^lance  of  defi- 
ance toward  Roliespierre,  aud  called  him  "  Llcie  treleraC." 
Robespierre  pretended  tint  to  bear  liim.  Marat,  having 
left,  was  again  marched  in  triumph  upon  his  palainjuin 
through  the  principal  streets  of  Paris.  "  Marat  is  the 
■  friend  of  the  peitple;  the  people  will  be  always  for  bii)," 
cried  the  crowd,  who  accompanied  him.  A  popular  han- 
quet  was  offered  to  him  under  the  pillars  of  the  hoik. 
They  conducted  him  afterward  to  the  club  of  the  Cordeliers. 

VI. 

There  Marat  harangued  the  crowd  for  a  long  time,  and 
promised  them  blood.  Even  joy  was  sanguinary  in  this 
exlerminating  work.  The  cries  of  "  Mort  avx  Giroadint" 
were  the  seasoning  of  his  triumph.  After  the  Assembly, 
the  Cordeliers  and  the  people,  who  awaited  him  at  the 
gate  of  the  club,  conducted  him  with  flambeaux  to  his 
house.  The  windows  and  roofs  of  the  streHl  of  the  Corde- 
liers and  of  the  neighboring  streets  had  been  illuminated, 
as  if  lor  the  entry  of  a  savior  of  the  people.  "  Behold  my 
palace,"  said  Marat  to  his  friend  Gusman,  ascending  the 
obscure  stair-case  of  his  lodging;  "and  behold  my  scepter," 
added  he.  smiling,  and  showing  his  pen,  which  he  dipped 
into-  a  leaden  iukstand:  "Rousseau,  my  compatriot,  had 
never  any  other.  It  is  with  that,  however,  that  1  have 
transported  the  sovereignty  of  the  Tuileries  into  this  den  ! 
The  people  belong  to  me,  liecause  1  belong  to  them.  I 
will  not  abdicate  this  sovereignty  until  I  am  avenged." 

Such  was  the  ovation  of  Marat.  But  already  did  the 
fire  of  bis  soul  consume  his  life.  This  day  of  glory  and 
dominion  for  him,  by  irritating  his  blood,  kindled  the  fever 
which  consumed  bis  body.  Illness  did  not  check  his  la- 
bors, but  often  confined  him  to  bis  bed.  The  approach 
of  death,  and  the  con  cent  ration  of  ideas  did  not  in  the  least 
appease  bis  disposition  to  murder. 

This  modern  Tilicrius  sent  his  orders  to  the  multitude 
from  the  depth  <if  hj.i  iu<li<ren[  Caprea.  His  vii>ik  cost 
blood  the  next  day.  He  onlv  appniired  to  regret  Jri  life 
tbe  want  of  time  to  immi>late  the  300.000  heads  which  lie 
incesaantly  demanded  for  the  vengeance  of  the  nation 
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ffia  dnnr,  by  night  and  by  day  besieged  by  inrormerB,  re- 
oMVed,  like  the  iroD  nioutb  nf  Venice,  the  notices  of  sua- 
pieion.  His  band,  already  frozen  by  death,  constantly 
added  fresh  nsmee  to  the  list  of  proscriptions,  always  open 
OD  his  bed. 

VII. 

Thie  day,  in  showing  to  the  people  his  force,  to  the  Con- 
vention his  devotion,  ftiid  to  the  Girondista  their  weakness, 
encouraged  the  most  extreme  enterpiises  against  the  last. 
The  progress  of  the  Vendeans,  who  had  repulsed  the  re- 
publicans OD  the  whole  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  the 
division  of  France,  which  the  geDerals  and  plenipotenlia- 
ries  of  powers  openly  deliberated  upon  ia  a  council  of  war 
held  at  Antwerp;  Cusitne,  wbo  retreated  under  Landau 
before  100,000  Germsn  confederates;  Mayerice  blocka- 
ded, and  psralyzing  within  its  wsUs  20,000  chosen  sol- 
diers of  our  army  of  the  Rhine ;  the  first  shock  between 
the  army  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Spanish  army ;  Ser- 
v&a,  wbo  there  commanded  our  troops,  attacked  ar  once  in 
his  three  camps ;  Lyons,  where  the  sections,  all  royalists, 
resisted  the  installation  of  a  revolutionary  regime,  and  threat- 
ened an  imminent  insurrection  ;  Marseilles,  indignant  at 
the  outrages  of  the  Parisians  to  its  fediirii  and  to  Barba- 
roux,  raismg  fresh  battalions  to  avenge  her  sons ;  Aries, 
Nismes,  Toulon,  Montpelier,  Bordeaux,  declaring  them- 
-  selves  enemies  of  La  Montague,  and  swearing,  in  their  ad- 
dresses., to  send  their  youth  against  Paris;  the  reciprocal 
accusations  of  federalism  and  anarchy  incessantly  sent  irnm 
the  Montagnards  to  the  Girnmlists,  and  from  the  Girond' 
ists  to  the  Mnntsf^arda ;  the  scarcily  at  the  bakers'  shnpt 
the  people  without  other  employment  than  that  of  perpet- 
ual commotion  in  theBlreets;  the  clubs  in  obulii"'  -  ■"-- 
public  newspapers  written  with  gall ;  factions  in 
struggle,  the  prisons  already  filled  ;  the  guillotine 
ting  the  multitude  with  a  taste  for  blood;  in  place  of  eatia^ 
ing  it — all  inspired  the  people  of  Paris  with  that  tremor 
of  ten-or  which  is  the  precursor  of  the  last  excBsaes.  De- 
spair is  the  counselor  of  crime.  The  people,  who  fell 
they  were  perishing,  sought  to  sacrifice  others  to  save 
themselves. 

The  Jacobins  turned  all  their  hatred  against  the  Girond- 
ists.   The  robbaij  of  the  Oarde-Meuble,  the  millions  and 
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diamonds  of  which  had  ^tassed,  it  was  said,  into  the  hands 
i.f  Roland.  Bnd  into  the  jewel-casea  of  his  wife,  impreesed 
Btill  further  upon  the  popular  irritation  a  character  of  per- 
Ronality,  of  insult,  ana  of  murder. 

BrisBot,  Girey-Duprez,  Goraaa,  Condoreet,  the  principal 
V-liroiicJiBt  joumHlista,  propp^  by  the  rich,  and  sustained 
by  the  commercial  world  and  the  citizens,  spared,  on  their 
oide,  neither  calumny  nor  bitter  irony  affainst  Marat,  Robes' 
pierre,  Danton,  and  the  Jacobins.  TheBe  columns,  read 
at  the  meetings  of  the  clubs,  were  there  torn,  burned,  and 
crushed  under  foot.  They  swore  to  bathe  these  lines  in 
the  blood  of  their  authors.  Marat  dared  insolently  to  de- 
mand, in  Robespierre's  face,  that  all  those  pieces,  and  all 
informations  of  the  citizens  against  the  ministers,  should 
be  sent  to  him  to  be  judged  of.  He  boldly  personified  the 
people  in  himself.  Robespierre,  who  was  present,  scarcely 
dared  to  murmur.  Marat,  thus  constituted  himself,  alone, 
after  his  triumph,  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  multitude.  He 
assumed  this  dictatorship  which  he  bad  twenty  times  con- 
jured the  people  to  give  to  the  most  determined  of  its 
defenders.  His  policy  had,  for  its  theory,  death.  He 
was  the  man  of  circumstances ;  be  was  the  apostle  of  as- 
sassination en  maste.  Every  time  he  left  his  dwelling,  in 
the  costume  of  an  invalid,  his  head  enveloped  in  a  dirty 
handkerchief,  to  appear  before  the  Jacobins  at  the  Conven- 
tion, Danton  and  Robespierre  yielded  the  tribune  to  him. 
He  there  spoke  as  the  master,  not  as  the  counselor  nf  the 
nation.  One  word  from  him  cut  all  discussion,  as  a  dagger 
would  sever  a  knot.  The  applause  of  the  tribunes  placed 
biro  under  the  protection  of  the  people.  G-roaas  and  hisses 
interrupted  thoee  who  qttempted  to  discuss  with  him.  It 
was  the  multitude,  paramount. 

VIII. 

Already,  in  the  Convention,  discussions  were  changed 
into  a  war  of  words.  On  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  honors 
rendered  by  the  Commune  to  Lajouski,  one  of  the  con- 
spirators of  the  club  of  the  archbishopric,  Ouadet,  baring 
dared  to  say  that  posterity  would  one  day  be  astonished 
that  a  national  apotheosis  should  have  been  decreed  to  a 
man  convicted  of  having  been  at  the  head  of  plunderers, 
and  of  having  wished  to  march,  in  the  night  of  the  10th  of 
March,  to  dissolve  the  Convention,  Le^ndre  msbed  for 
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ward  ti>  ancwer  Gundet.  Murmurs,  from  the  center,  dis- 
puled  tlje  iriliune  wub  him.  "1  will  yield  the  triliuiie  tu 
thiise  whii  speak  hetler  tfaRu  I  dit,"  said  Legeudre ;  "  hut 
should  1  ncrupy  the  piiat  '>f  a  stove,  to  heut  the  iron  which 
will  maik  yoii  all  with  ignominy,  I  will  orciipy  it !  Sbould 
I  he  your  victim,  I  make  b  tnntimi  that  the  titiit  patriot  who 
dies  under  your  Uiiwa  be  carried  into  the  pulilic  placpB,  aa 
BrutuB  carried  the  body  of  Lucretia,  and  thai  ihey  shell 
tell  the  people,  '  Behold  the  work  of  your  enemiee.' " 

IX. 

On  the  following  morning,  young  Ducoa  esanyed  to  make 
the  Convention  comprohend  the  danger  of  fixing  a  masi- 
mum  upon  tlie  price  of  grain  ;  the  alamping.  the  gealures, 
and  the  vociferationa  of  those  pieiieiit  drowned  his  voice, 
and  forced  him  to  descend  from  the  trihune. 

"Citizens,"  exclaimed  Guadet,  "a  national  representa- 
tion debased  nu  longer  exists!  Any  palliative  to  asaure 
its  di){)iity  is  an  act  of  cowardice.  The  authorities  of  Psria 
do  not  deaire  that  you  should  be  respected.     It  is  time  to 

Eut  an  end  to  this  quarrel  helween  an  entire  nation  and  a 
andfu!  nf  factious  individuals,  disguised  under  the  name 
of  patriots.  1  demand  tbat  the  National  Convention  de- 
cree that,  on  Monday,  its  sittings  be  held  at  Versailles." 
At  this  proposition  of  Guadet,  all  the  Girondists,  and  a 
part  of  La  Plaine,  arose,  and  cried,  "  Let  us  go  j  let  us 
bear  off  all  that  remains  of  dignity  and  liberty  in  the  na- 
tional reprtisentations,  fmm  the  outrages  and  poniards  r>f 
Paiis."  Vigee,  an  intrepid  young  man,  who  extracted, 
like  Andr^  Ghenier,  heroism  from  danger,  exposed  himself 
alone,  in  the  tribune,  to  the  vociferations,  gestures,  and  in- 
vectives of  La  Montagne  and  the  spectators.  "To  ad- 
journ until  Monday,"  said  he,  "  would  be  to  aSiird  the 
factious  time  to  prevent  our  removal  by  a  revolt,  or  by 
assassination.  I  demand  that  on  the  Srst  summon  of  the 
tribunes  we  depart  from  this  circle,  wherein  we  are  cap- 
tives, and  withdraw  ourselves  to  Veraailles," 

Marat,  who  was  present  on  this  day,  at  the  summit  of  La 
Mo ntngne,  descended  from  it  with  the  sovereign  gesture  of 
a  pacificator.  He  teared  that  the  proposition  of  the  Girond- 
ists would  depiive  the  Conventiim  of  the  direct  and  im- 
perative weight  of  the  multitude,  of  whom  he  was  tho 
king.     He  desired  to  make   a  diversiou  iu  the  emotion 
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which  drew  the  GironiliBia  without  the  hall.  "  I  propose 
a  great  iiit!<i.->iire,"  said  he,  "  calculaitid  lu  remove  all  sue- 
picion.  Let  us  put  a  price  upon  liie  beajis  of  those  Bour- 
b<i09.  who  were  fugilivea  and  traiiors  with  Ditmuuriez.  I 
huve  already  demanded  the  death  of  the  Orleans  :  I  renew 
my  proposilion,  In  the  end  that  lea  hommes  d'etat  place  the 
curd  around  their  necke,  aa  regards  the  fugitive  (Japets,  as 
the  patriutfi  did,  in  voting  the  death  of  the  tyrant." 


Thus  the  victims  sacrificed  mutually  between  the  two 
parties  were  the  only  gages  of  reconciliation  in  the  eyes 
of  Marat.  "I  do  nut  support  or  combat  this  mntion  of 
Maral,"  replied  Buzut.  "  They  wish  to  divert  us  from  ihe 
proposal  of  Guadel.  Let  ua  examine,  citizens,  how  pos- 
terity will  judge  uf  our  situation.  There  is  not  an  au- 
thority in  Paris,not  a  club  which  is  not  superior  in  author- 
ity to  ourselves.  The  Jacobins  are  masters  every  whem. 
In  the  armies,  in  the  ministry,  in  the  departments,  in  the 
municipaliiies — where  do  they  not  rule  1  In  the  public 
ptacea,  which  touch  upon  our  center — in  our  avenues — at 
our  doors— what  do  we  hear  1  Furious  cries  1  .  What  do 
we  see^  Hideous  figures — men  covered  with  blood  and 
crime  !  Nature  has  ordained  thus  :  that  he  who  has  once 
dipped  his  handa  in  the  blood  of  his  fellow-man  is  a  mou- 
ater.  who  can  no  longer  live  in  regular  society.  He  re- 
quires blood,  always  blood,  to  drown  hU  remoiae.  You 
all  deplore  the  situation  in  which  we  are.  I  am  convinced 
of  it.  I  appeal  to  your  hearts.  1  cite  history  to  prove  it. 
If  yuu  have  not  punished  these  great  delinquencies,  it  is 
because  you  have  not  been  able  to  do  so.  Behold,  like- 
wise, the  result  of  impunity !  If  you  demand  the  cause 
of  these  disorders,  they  laugh  at  yuu.  If  you  aiipeal  to 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  they  deride  you  and  your  laws. 
Would  you  punish  oire  of  yourselves,  they  bring  him 
back  in  triumph  to  mock  you.  Look  at  this  ever-celebrated 
society  (the  Jacobins) ;  there  remain  not  thirty  of  its  real 
founders.  You  can  see  none  hut  inen  steeped  in  debt  and 
in  crime.  Read  the  journals,  and  see  if,  as  lon^  as  these 
abominable  haunts  exist,  yon  can  remain  here."  At  this 
crushing  apostrophe,  in  the  face  of  Robespierre,  of  M^rat, 
:if  Danton.Collot  d'Herbois,  Billaut-Varennes,  and  Bazire,' 
La  Montagne  arose  in  a  body  against  Buzat.     "  We  ara 
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all  Jacobins,"  exclaimed  witt  one  voice  two  hundred  mem- 
hem.  Durand-Maillane  braved  the  sto^m.  He  announced 
to  the  Convention  that,  on  the  arrival  of  the  last  courier  of 
the  Jacobins  of  Paris  at  the  club  uf  Marseilles,  that  club 
put  a  price  on  the  neaJa  of  five  deputies  of  Marseilles,  who 
had  demanded  an  appeal  to  the  people  upon  the  judgment 
of  the  king — ten  thousand  francs  to  the  oflgger  of  the  first 
asaasain.  "  This  department,"  added  Durand-Maillane, 
"  is  in  >  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion."  The  tumult  in 
the  aaat-mbly  was  redoubled.  Some  demanded  the  vote  on 
the  propiistiion  of  withdiawing  to  Vei-aailles,  othei's  that 
the  order  of  the  day  shoald  pass,  with  contempt  at  the 
cowardly  alarm  of  the  Girondists. 

Danton,  who,  for  some  time  past,  appeared  to  sweive 
from  any  extreme  measures,  as  if  he  saw  from  afar  the 
abyss,  and  dreaded  his  own  passions,  ascended  the  tribune, 
and  desired  to  allay  the  emotion  by  some  pacific  remarke. 
"  We  all  agree,"  said  he,  "  and  the  national  dignity  de- 
mands that  no  citizen  should  show  disrespect  to  any  deputy 
who  maintains  his  opinion.  We  are  all  agreed  that  want 
of  respect  has  been  shown,  and  that  justice  ought  to  be 
done;  but  it  ought  only  to  fall  upon  the  ^ui'ly-  You 
deeire  to  be  severe  and  just  at  the  same  timet     Well, 

The  impatience  of  La  Montagne,  the  indignation  of  La 
Gironde,  would  not  permit  Danton  to  finish.  Unanimous 
dissent  interrupted  his  speech,  and  compelled  him  to  de- 
ecend  from  the  tribune.  But  Uanton  made,  in  descending, 
an  intelligent  gesture  to  the  spectators.  At  this  sign,  ibe 
public  tribiines  were  emptied.  The  voluntary  absence  of 
the  guilty  took  away  all  pretext  to  discussion,  and  all  op- 
pormnity  of  chastisement.  Camille  Desmonlins  publiahed, 
some  days  afterward,  one  of  his  moat  cutting  pamphlets. 
Roland,  Petion,  Condorcet,  Brissot  were  therein  distorted 
by  hatred,  Madame  Roland  herself,  already  wandering 
and  persecuted,  travestied  into  a  sahguinary  courtezan,  was 
delivered  up  to  tbe'sarcasm  of  the  multitude.  Amliition, 
extortion,  secret  and  permanent  conspiracy  against  liberty, 
intrigue,  treason,  complicity  with  strangers,  and  dewre  for 
the  re-eetablisbment  of  a  royalty,  of  which  they  should 
form  the  ministry — such  were  the  crimes,  die  proofs  of 
which  Camille  Desmonlins  sought,  in  false  anecdotes,  be- 
trayed confidence,  and  intercepted  correspondence,  in 
chimerical  meetings,  and  imaginary  orgies,  the  recital  of 
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wbich  was  envenoined  by  tha  causticity  of  bU  pen.  This 
biatory  of  the  Brissotitea,  reaJ  by  Camille  DMmoulins  to 
tbe  Jacobins,  whs  ihere  adapteil  as  the  manifesto  of  La 
MoDtagne  against  the  rulers  of  the  Convention.  PrintC(l> 
at  tbe  expense  of  the  society,  to  tbe  number  of  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  copies,  it  was  distribuieil  profusely  in 
tbe  Bti-eets  of  Patis,  and  addressed  to  all  tbe  affiliated  so- 
cieties of  the  departments.  It  held  up  proper  names  to 
the  suspicion  of  tbe  people. 

This  pamphlet,  in  pointing  out  its  victims,  bold  up  also 
tbe  idols  of  opinion,  Robeapierre,  Marat,  and  Danton 
were  there,  oitered  as  an  example  to  patriots.  Camilla 
Desmoulins,  sufficiently  intelligent  to  admire  the  Girond- 
ists, envious  enough  to  hale  them,  but  too  timid  lo  imitate 
them,  made  himself  tbe  organ  of  those  base  passions  which 
harass  superior  men.  The  character  of  this  writer,  infe- 
rior to  his  wit,  was  compelled  like  the  reptile,  to  crawl  and 
bite  at  the  same  time.  Ho  fawned  on  Danton,  Robea- 
pierre, and  Marat;  be  tore  Roland  and  Vergniaud  to 
pieces.  It  was  thus,  by  adulating  and  abandoning  by 
turns  tbe  powers  of  the  day,  be  had  passed  from  the  cab- 
inet of  Mirabeau  and  the  intimacy  of  Petion,  to  the  sy>- 
...  ■  '        f  RobeapieiTe.     To 

lan.  Dumb  in  tbe 
>n,  under  tbe  powerful  voice  of  Vergniaud,  he 
raised  the  voice  of  calumny  in' the  street,  and  instigated 
death  to  avenge  himself  of  genius. 

XI. 

The  accusation  of  Orleanisme  was  at  this  moment  tfa« 
Vortal  insult  which  tbe  two  parties  exchanged  between 
them.  Camilie  Desmoulins  accumulated  all  the  true  or 
false  circumstances  which  could  present  the  Girondists  as 
accomplices  of  Oileatis.  He  made  this  imaginary  con- 
spiracy go  back  even  to  La  Fayette,  tbe  most  incoirnpt- 
ible  enemy  of  this  faction.  He  gave  a  seeming  to  these 
suspicions,  by  anecdotes  calculated  to  throw  upon  this  pre- 
'  leodod  plot  the  half-light  which  ancient  historians  spread 
aver  the  dark  combinations  of  great  conspiratore,  as  if  to 
make  public  curiosity  divine  more  inystery  and  crime  than 
dared  be  exposed  to  its  eye. 

"  One  fact,"  said  he,  "  perfectly  convinced  me  that  in 
spite  of  the  apparent  hatred  between  La  Fayette  and 
roL.  II. — Y 
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D'0rl6ans,  the  great  family  of  usurpers  rallied  itself  against 
the  republic.  We  were  alone,  one  day,  in  Madame  de 
Sillery  s  drawing-room.  The  elder  Sillerf  had  himself 
rubbed  the  floor,  for  fear  the  feet  of  the  charmiog  daricera 
should  slip.  Madame  de  Sillery  had  jnat  sung  some  )ine« 
to  her  harp,  wherein  she  prSised  inconstancy.  Her  daugh- 
ter, and  her  Hive,  tbe  beautiful  Pamela  and  Mademoiselle 
de  S.,  danced  a  Russiao  measure,  of  which  I  have  forgotten 
the  name,  but  so  voluptuotisly,  and  execnted  with  so  much 
sedactioD,  that  I  do  not  beltore  the  young  Herodias  could 
have  danced  one  in  her  uncle's  presence  lUore  calculated 
to  intoxicate  him,  when  she  desired  to  obtain  the  head  of 
John  tbe  Baptist.  What  was  my  surprise,  it  the  moment 
when  the  '  gtrnvemante  magicienn^  operated  With  (ho 
greatest  force  upon  my  imagination,  add  when  the  door 
was  shut  to  the  profane,  to  see  enter — whom  t  an  aide-de- 
camp of  La  Fayette,  who  had  come  there  expressly,  and 
whom  they  compelled  to  sit  down  by  me,  to  convince  me 
that  La  Fayette  had  become  the  friend  of  the  bouse.  And 
was  it  not  also  the  height  of  art  in  the  Oirondiats,"  added 
Camille,  "  while  they  worked  secretly  for  tbe  Orleans  &c 
lion  to  have  sent  us  on  La  Montague  the  inanimate  bust  of 
Philippe,  tbe  automaton  of  whom  they  are  the  sons,  to  make 
it  move,  sitting  and  standing  among  us,  and  make  the  peo- 
ple believe  that  if  there  were  an  Orleans  faction  it  was 
among  onrselvesl  Wna  it  not  by  a  stroke  of  tbe  same 
tactics  that  the  Girondists  were  tbe  first  to  demand  the 
banishment  of  Philippe  t  As  to  Orleans,  I  have  not  lost 
sight  of  him  for  four  years  past,  and  I  do  not  chink  in  one 
single  instance  did  he  ever  difier  in  opinion  from  the  sum- 
rait  of  La  Montagne,  so  I  called  him,  whether  sitting  or 
standing,  a  Robespierre.  He  was  no  more  sparing  than 
ourselves  in  imprecations  against  Sillery,  his  old  confi- 
dent; he  actually  assailed  the  Girondists,  to  a  degree  that 
I  have  sometimes  said  to  myself,  it  would  be  very  singular 
if  Philippe  d'Orl6ans  were  not  of  the  Orleana  faction !  But 
the  thing  is  not  impossible;  the  faction  still  exists,  and 
keeps  its  seat  on  the  right  side  with  the  GirondialB." 

XII. 

The  people,  who  credit  evil  on  report,  vrho  are  the  more 

— =~ous  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  ignorant,  rejoi- 

find  at  last,  in  the  rante  of  the  Giroadists,  tbe  one 
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ipiiU]'  of  ■)!  tbeir  evils.     The  Due  d'0rl6aM,  whom  they 
pereecuiedi  psrtnok  u(  their  unpopulantj. 

The  hour  of  iiigruituile  had  already  suunded  for  thii 
pritice.  Offered  by  the  Oirondists  to  the  suBpicion  uf  the 
iple,  delivered  up  by  the  Montsgnarda,  who  feared  thaf 
presence  on  La  MoDtsgne  would  affix  the  same  eus- 
piciun  upon  them,  they  unaniniouBly  proseribed  him,  with- 
out even.  Doming  his  crime.  The  pretext  of  bb  oatraciBro 
was  the  flight  of  his  iod,  drawn  by  Dumouries  into  his  a^ 
tempt  and  drfection.  At  the  Toice  of  Barbaroux  and 
BnyBr-Fnnfrede,  the  Convention  had  decreed  that  Sillery, 
fatber-in-lew  ufOoneral  Valence,  lieutenant  of  Dumouriea, 
and  Philippe  SgBlit6,  the  father  of  the  young  general, 
should  be  watched,  with  the  liberty  to  go  wherever  they 
wished  in  Pari*  only.  Sillery,  sacrificed  by  bia  friende, 
the  Oirondiate,  did  not  address  a  single  reproach  to  thena. 
"  When  it  is  in  agitation  to  punish  traitors,"  said  he,  turn- 
ing toward  the  bust  of  the  first  of  the  Brutuses  which  dec- 
orated the  ball,  "  if  my  son-in-law  be  guilty,  1  am  here  be- 
fore the  image  of  Brutua."  And  be  inclined  bis  head  as  a 
man  who  accepted  an  example  and  knew  his  duty.  "  And 
I  also,"  exclaimed  the  prince,  stretching  out  his  hand  to- 
ward the  image  of  the  Roman  judge  and  murderer.of  hia 
■on,  "if  I  am  guilty  I  ought  to  be  punished  ;  if  my  aon  he 
guilty,  I  behold  Brutus  1"  He  obeyed  the  decree  without 
a  murninr.  Wbedier  he  bad  foreseen  the  price  of  bis 
services,  wbetber  he  bad  comprehended  his  false  position 
in  a  repubhc  which  he  disturbed  is  bowing  to  it,  or  wheth- 
er his  mind,  wearied  with  agitation,  had  attained  that  ini- 
passihility  of  minds  without  resource,  the  Due  d'Orl^ana 
displayed  nehher  astonishment  nor  weakness  before  the 
ingratitude  of  La  Hontagne.  He  held  forth  his  hand  to 
his  colleaeuee ;  they  refused  to  touch  it,  as  if  they  feared 
the  suspicion  of  familiarity  with  this  great  proscribed.  He 
surrenitared  himself,  eBcotted  hy  two  gendarmes,  to  his 

Ealace,  now  become  hia  prison.  Innocent  or  culpable,  the 
luc  d'Orl^ans  embarruaed  the  two  parties.  He  was 
soon  afterward  transferred  to  the  priaon  of  L'Abbaye,  and 
from  that  to  Marseilles,  to  the  fort  of  Nolre-Dame-de-la- 
G-arde,  with  the  yonng  ConX«  de  Beaujolais,  bis  son^  ibe 
Duchess  of  Bourbon,  hie  sister,  and  the  Prince  of  Conti, 
his  uncle.  One  single  exception  was  made  in  this  decree 
in  favor  of  the  Duchess  d'Orieans,  long  aeparaied  from  ber 
huabuid.    Pity  and  public  vsiwratioB  pratectod  her  agaihst 
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bia  name,  and  she  was  pennitted  to  reside  at  tbe  Chatean 
of  Veraon,  in  Nurmandy  with  her  fatbor  the  Due  da  Pen- 
thidvre,  whose  last  daya  she  coosoled. 

XIII. 

Tbe  Due  d'Oi'Kans  found,  on  airiviog  at  the  fort  of  No- 
tre-Dame-de-1a-Oarde,  bis  second  son,  the  young  Due  de 
Montpensier,  who  had  been  arrested  under  the  colors  of 
the  republic,  in  the  army  of  Italy,  on  tbe  same  day  as  bis 
father.  Tbe  father  and  tbe  two  bods  embraced  each  other 
in  a  prison,  one  year  from  the  day  on  which  tbey  had  been 
united  in  the  camp  of  Dumouriez,  after  the  victory  of  Je- 
mappea.  The  Due  de  Cbartres  alone  was  wanting  in  this 
spectacle  of  the  vicissitude  of  fortune;  but  he  was  already 
himself  a  wanderer,  under  a  borrowed  name,  in  the  land 
of  the  stranger.  The  only  daughter  of  the  Due  d'Orl^ans, 
separated  from  her  mother,  aod  without  any  other  protec- 
toresB  than  Madame  de  Sillery-Qenlis,  a  women  suspected 
by  all,  wandered  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  reached  Ger 
man  Switzerland,  and  took  refuge  in  a  convent  there, 
under  a  fictitioua  name. 

The  Due  d'Orl^ana,  at  fort  La  Garde,  contemplated  the 
dispersion  of  bis  relatives  and  bis  own  fall  as  a  spectacle 
to  which  be  wsa  really  a  stranger.  Whether  it  were  from 
a  feeling  that  great  revolutions  devour  their  apostles,  or 
whether  a  species  of  philosophy  without  hope  and  without 
regret  caused  him  to  receive  as  an  inert  being  the  shocks 
of  destiny,  his  sensibility  was  only  aroused  by  tbe  paternal 
feelings  which  seemed  to  survive  last  in  hta  heart.  He  in- 
habiiml  at  first  the  same  apartment  as  his  two  sons ;  he  had 
the  liberty  of  walking  with  them  upon  the  terrace  of  the 
fort,  whence  his  eyes,  free  at  least,  cast  themselves  from 
the  height  uf  tbe  rock  over  tbe  vast  horizou  of  tbe  Medi- 
terranean, and  down  upOn  tbe  motion  and  turmoil  of  Mar- 
seilles. On  the  fourth'day  of  his  detention  admioiHtrators 
and  the  ofiicere  of  tbe  national  guards  entered  his  chamber 
at  the  moment  when  be  was  at  breakfast  with  his  two 
children. 

They  intimated  to  him  the  order  of  separation  from  tbe 
Due  de  Montpensier,  whom  they  removed  alone  to  another 
stage  of  ihe  fortress.  "  As  to  the  youngest  of  your  chil- 
dren," said  the  officer  charged  wiU)  tbe  execuuori  of  this 
order  to  him,  "  he  ia  permitted,  from  bis  tender  age,  tc 
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remain  with  you  j  but  he  will  not  be  able  to  see  his  brothei 
more."  The  prince  in  vain  proiested  against  the  barbarity 
of  ibis  order.  The  Due  de  Montpeneier  was  lorn,  bathed 
iji  tears,  from  the  arras  of  his  father  and  Brother,  and 
dragged  to  another  flour  in  the  fortreBS, 

Traneferred,  after  a  first  intermgatory,  to  the  fcirt  St. 
Jean,  a  darker  prison,  at  the  extremity  of  the  fort  of  Mar- 
seilles, their  captivity,  still  more  harsh,  was  deficient  in  air, 
prospect,  and  exercise.  Three  dungeons,  placed  one  ovei 
the  other  in  the  thick  walls  of  the  same  tower,  cimfined  the 
prince  and  his  two  sons.  The  youngest,  the  Comte  de 
Beaujolais,  was  permitted  to  inhale  the  air  outside  for  Home 
hours  in  the  day,  under  the  surveillance  of  two  guards.  In 
descending  to  his  promenade,  the  child  passeu  before  the 
door  of  hiB  brother,  which  was  situated  below  his  own. 
The  Due  de  Montpeusier  pressed  his  face  against  the  door, 
and  the  two  brothers  exchanged  some  rapid  words  across 
the  fasteninga  and  bolts.  The  sound  of  each  other's  voices 
afforded  them  a  moment's  joy.  One  day,  the  Comte  de 
Beaujolais,  in  reascending,  found  the  Due  de  Moiitpensier's 
door  open.  The  child  escaped  with  a  bound  from  his 
guards,  and  rushed  into  the  arms  of  his  brother.  The 
sentinels  had  some  difficulty  in  separating  tbem.  For  two 
months  the  brothers  had  never  seen  each  other.  Measures 
were  taken  against  these  surprises  of  tenderuess,  as  if 
against  a  conspiracy  of  raalefectors.  The  one  was  thirteen, 
the  other  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Their  father,  lodged  upon  the  same  stair-case,  could 
neither  see  nor  hear  them.  The  desire  of  beholding  closely 
a  prince  of  the  blood,  the  author  and  victim  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, now  wearing  the  chains  of  the  people  he  had  served, 
continually  attracted  fresh  visitors  to  the  threshold  of  his 
cell.  The  prince,  upon  whom  solitude  weighed  heavier 
than  captivity,  and  whofound  no  society  worse  than  his 
thoughts,  sou^t  not  to  withdraw  himself  froin  either  the 
looks  or  interrogations  of  the  curious.  Each  of  them  ap- 
peared to  relieve  him  partly  from  the  weight  of  heavy 
hours. 

One  day,  having  heard  the  voice  of  one  of  his  sons,  "  Ah  I 
Montpensier,"  said  he,  from  the  depth  of  his  cell ;  "  is  it 
thou,  my  poor  child  t  How  much  good  the  sound  of  thy 
voice  does  me  1"  The  son  heard  his  father,  who  nished 
from  his  litter  toward  the  grating,  and  supplicated  the  jailer 
to  let  him  at  least  see  fais  children ;  but  this  mercy  was  re- 
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fused  him,  aai  the  door  hj  which  the  father  snd  the  son 
bad  exchanged  a  sigh,  was  closed  forever. 

XIV. 

This  ■aerifies  In  concord  or  to  suspicion,  made  hy  La 
Oironde  and  La  Montagne,  had  only  been  a  diversion  to 
the  hatred  which  animated  the  tno  parlies  against  each 
other.  This  phantom  of  a  king  or  of  a  dictator,  raised  in 
the  midst  of  the  Convention  and  the  mutual  accuaaiion  of 
treason,  rung  in  the  debates  and  in  the  journals.  Saint- 
Just,  Robespierre,  O-uaJet,  Vergoiaud,  and  lanard  dis- 
cussed some  constitutional  theories.  "  Let  us  conclude  the 
constitution,"  said  Vergniaud  in  the  meeting  of  the  Stb  of 
'May ;  "  it  is  bj  that,  that  this  Draconian  law,  and  this  gov- 
ernment of  circumsEancee,  commanded  no  doubt  by  neces- 
■ity,  and  juaiified  by  two  memorable  treasons,  will  disap- 
pear ;  they  weigh  upon  good  citizens  as  well  as  on  bsid, 
and  if  they  are  perpetuated,  vrill  fmind  tyranny  under  the 

Si^lext  of  liberty.  Let  us  hasten,  citizens,  tn  reassure  the 
rmers,  merchants,  and  proprietors  who  are  alarmed  at  the 
dogmata  which  they  hear  resounding  here.  The  ancient 
legislators,  to  make  their  works  respected,  had  recourse  to 
the  intervention  of  some  god  between  them  and  the  people. 
We,  who  have  neither  the  pigeon  of  Mohammed,  nor  the 
nymph  of  Numa,  nor  the'familiar  demon  of  Socrates,  we 
ought  only  to  interpose  reason  between  ourselves  and  the 
people.  What  repubhc  do  you  desire  to  bestow  upon 
France  1  Will  you  proscribe  to  her  riches  and  lusuT?, 
which,  according  to  Rousseau  and  Montesquieu,  destroy 
equality  1  Will  you  create  an  austere  government,  poor 
and  warlike  as  that  of  Sparta  t  In  that  case,  let  us,  like 
Lycurgus,  divide  the  land  among  the  citizens ;  proscribe 
the  metals  which  cupidity  tears  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  ;  bum  even  the  assignata  ;  disgrace  with  infamy  every 
useful  art ;  leave  nntliiog  to  the  French  but  the  saw  and 
the  ax;  let  those  men  to  whom  you  would  have  accorded 
the  title  of  citizens  pay  no  more  duties ;  let  other  men  to 
whom  you  would  refuse  that  title  be  tributaries  and  alone 
contribute,  by  their  f<H'ced  labor,  to  your  oecessities ;  have 
strangers  to  transact  commerce ;  have  Helots  to  cultivate 
your  lands,  and  make  your  subsistence  depend  upon  your 
slaves  I  It  is- true  thai  such  laws  are  cruel,  iuhuman,  ab- 
surd ;  it  is  true  that  the  moat  terrible  of  levelers.  death. 
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will  Boon  sweep  over  your  fields ;  and  I  conceive  that  th« 
league  of  kings  would  cause  the  exploeiou  of  a  syslem 
which  would  reduce  »ll  tho  French  to  a  level  of  despair 
and  the  tomb. 

"  Do  you  dvaira  to  found,  ss  at  Rome,  a  conquering  re- 
public t  I  will  tell  you,  ss  history,  cbat  conquests  were 
always  btal  to  liberty,  and,  with  Montesquieu,  that  the 
victory  of  Salamis  lost  Athens,  as  tbe  defeat  of  the  Athe- 
nians lost  Syracuse.  Besides,  what  do  we  want  with  con- 
quests 1  Do  you  desire  to  render  yourselves  oppressors  of 
the  human  race  t  Lastly,  would  you  make  the  French 
people  neither  agriculturiaca  nor  merchants,  and  apply  to 
them  the  pastoral  institutions  of  William  Fenn  ]  But  how 
would  such  a  people  exist  in  the  midst  of  natjiinB  almosi 
always  at  war,  and  governed  by  tyrants  who  know  no  othei 
right  than  that  of  forcel" 

Vergniaud  concluded  against  all  these  theories  of  ultra.- 
democratic  constitutions  for  France,  and  insisted  that  insti- 
tutions should  be  appropriate  to  the  geographical  situation, 
to  the  uational  character,  to  the  industrious  activity,  and  to 
the  state  of  virility  and  civilization  to  which  the  Convention 
desired  to  give  its  laws.  He  decried  ancient  Utopia,  and 
invoked  only  the  inspiration  of  good  sense.  But  the  re- 
public, on  account  of  the  Girondists,  igeither  answered  to 
the  enlightened  imagination  of  the  people,  nor  to  the  super- 
natural dreams  of  the  Jacobins,  for  the  complete  trans- 
formation of  society. 

Isnard,  foreaeeing  the  delay  which  the  Convention  would 
use  in  the  establishment  of  the  constitution,  and  desiring  to 
place  the  lives  of  the  legislators  themselves  under  the 
guaran^  of  inviolable  right,  proposed  to  decree  a  social 
pact,  previous  to  discussing  the  details  of  the  constitution. 
La  Montagne,  who  desired  no  other  constitution  than  tbe 
will  of  the  people,  and  the  dictatorship  of  circumstances, 
received  Isnard's  proposition  with  dissenL  Danton,  a  man 
of  expedients,  repelled  it.  He  affected  a  superb  disdain 
for  ideas  and  wonIs,*and  incessantly  adverted  to  tbe  one 
facl; — the  sa&ty  of  the  couniry.  , 

IV. 

Bobespierre,  the  man  of  general  ideas,  spoke  on  the 
morrow  upon  the  coustituuon.  His  discourse,  profoundly 
meditated  on,  and  arranged  in  the  style  of  Montesquieu. 
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was  tbs  act  tit'  sccoBation  of  a  philosopher  aninBC  the  tyi- 
anny  and  vices  of  all  anterior  govemmenta.  To  compoiind 
with  this  tyranny,  to  agree  witb  these  vices,  appeared  to 
bim  a  weakness  unworthy  of  truth  and  reason.  The 
BUBtority  of  bis  principles  of  goveniniem  contrasted  with 
the  lenity  of  the  Girondists. 

"  Until  now,"  said  Robespierre,  ''  the  art  of  governing 
has  been  but  the  art  of  despoiling  and  subjecting  the  ma- 
jority to  the  profit  of  the  fevr.  Society  has  for  its  end  the 
conservation  of  the  rights  of  man  and  the  improvement  of 
his  heiiig,  and  society  every  where  degrades  and  oppresaea 
mankind.  The  time  is  arrived  to  recall  it  to  its  true  duty 
The  inequality  of  conditions  and  rights,  that  forced  fruit  of 
our  education  depraved  by  despotisni,  has  outlived  even 
our  imperfect  revolution.  The  blood  of  300,000  French 
baa  already  flowed,  the  blood  of  300,000  others  ia  about 
perhaps  yet  to  be  shed,  to  enable  the  aimple  laborer  to 
take  hia  seat  in  the  senate  by  the  aide  of  the  rich  msvcbant, 
the  artiaan  to  vote  in  the  assemblies  by  the  side  of  the 
merchant  and  the  advocate,  and  the  poor,  intelligent,  and 
virtuoua  man  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  man  in.  the  presence  of 
the  rich  and  corrupted  imbecile.  Do  you  believe  that  the 
people,  who  have  conquered  liberty,  who  shed  their  blood 
for  the  country,  while  you  slept  in  luxury  or  conspired  in 
the  dark,  would  allow  themselves  to  be  thug  reviled,  en- 
chained, hungered,  degraded,  and  murdered  by  you  1  No  ! 
Tremble !  but  the  voice  of  truth  which  thunders  in  corrupt- 
ed hearts  resembles  the  aounds  which  reverberate  in  the 
tombs  and  which  awake  not  the  dead. 

"  Do  not  seek  the  safety  of  liberty  in  a  pretended  bal- 
ance of  power.  This  balance  is  a  metaphyBical  chimera. 
What  signify  to  us  these  counterpoises  which  balance  the 
authority  of  tyranny !  It  ia  tyranny  itself  that  we  must  ex- 
tirpate ;  it  is  the  people  we  must  place  in  the  position  of 
their  masters  and  tyrants  !  I  do  not  like  the  Roman  peo- 
ple to  retire  to  the  Sacred  Mount;  I  ^desire  that  they  re- 
main in  Rome,  and  drive  their  oppressors  out  of  it.  The 
people  ought  only  to  have  one  tribune — thbt  is,  themselves." 

Robespierre  made  allusion  in  this  discourse  to  the  new 
hall  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Tuileries.  where  the  Con- 
vention that  evening  had  transported  its  sittings.  The  re- 
public appeared  to  take  definite  possession  of  the  supreme 
power,  in  enterin?  with  the  Convention  into  the  palace, 
where,  on  the  lOtli  of  August,  they  bad  expelled  ruvaltv. 
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The  entire  edifice  tiad  beeo  appropriated  to  tlw  new  des- 
which   it   received.     From  tbe   ball   nf  tb«   C»n 


gtioD,  even  tii  tbe  council  chanabers  uf  th«  minlsttj,  and 
the  bui-eaua  of  tbe  great  public  servicea,  tbe  Tuileries 
contained  tbe  whale  of  the  government,  and  bebame  truly 
tbe  palace  of  tbe  people.  Popular  names  had  tieen  be- 
stowed upon  tbe  gardens,  the  cuuns,  tbe  pavilions,  and  tbe 
mass  of  buildings  inclosed  witbin  its  vast  circumference. 
The  republic  had  substituted  every  where  tbe  attributes  of 
the  people  for  ibose  of  the  king,  the  BymboU  of  liberty  for 
those  of  tyranny.  The  pavilion  of  the  noith  whs  called  the 
pavilion  of  liberty,  the  pavilion  of  the  south  that  of  equal- 
ity,'ibe  pavilion  of  the  center  the  pavilion  of  unity.  The 
hall  of  tbe  Convention  occupied  the  whole  space  comprised 
between  tbe  pavilion  of  unity  and  tbe  pavilion  of  liberty ! 
The  ascent  was  by  the  grand  stair-case. 

The  inferior  halls  were  devoted  to  the  different  posts  of 
troops  who  guarded  the  deputies.  This  hall  of  the  Con- 
vention, more  spacious  and  better  appropriated  to  the 
functions  of  a  sovereign  assembly,  had  been  decorated  by 
the  republican  painter,  David.  The  remembrances  uf  the 
Roman  forum  were  revived  there,  in  the  tribune,  in  the 
forms,  and  in  the  statues.  Tbe  aspect  was  majestic  and 
austere,  but  it  inspired  the  people  with  less  respect  than 
the  haljs  composed  of  the  il^tU  genirauz  and  the  National 
Assembly ;  it  was  not  tbe  hail  of  the  first  popular  commo- 
tion ;  it  bad  not,  like  tbe  Tennis  Court  at  Veraaillea,  echo- 
ed the  oath  of  three  orders ;  it  had  not,  like  Le  Maodjie, 
reaouHded  to  tbe  voice  of  Mirabeau. 


XVI. 

In  tho  mean  time,  the  dangers  of  tbe  r^mbKc  hourly  in- 
creased. La  Vendue  was  in  arms  under  the  counter-revo- 
lutionary flag.  Santerre  took  the  command  of  the  Parisian 
battalions  who  departed  tq  check  the  civil  war  there.  Cus- 
tine  having  fallen  back  on  Landau,  scarcely  covered  the 
line  of  the  Rhine.  Wurmser  and  the  Prince  deCondfi  in- 
vested Mayence.  Maiseilles,  Bordeaux,  Toulon,  Lyons, 
and  Normandy  were  in  n  state  of  agitation. 

The  citizens,  the  bank,  the  principal  merchants,  the  men 
of  science,  the  artists  and  proprietors,  wore  almost  all  Ibi 
that  party  which  dsrired  to  mixLerateaiid  reatrain  anwcby. 
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Tb&j  prornued  the  ontoei  of  La  Qironde  aa  army  agaiiut 
the  ftubourga. 

The  twtt  partiM, «] must  equally  9axto£t,  triumph,  longed 
tor  a  dedaiva  day,  which  naig^  d^ver'them  from  thMren- 
emiea.  Bordeaux,  by  a  menacing  addreu,  g»ve  La  Mon- 
tagoe  and -La  Gironde  an  opportunity  of  cmnpetiEw  and 
comparing  with  each  other  in  the  sitting  of  the  14th  of  May. 
"  Legialaton."  said  the  orator  of  Bordeaux,  "  La  Giroode 
has  bar  ey«a  upon  the  perila  of  ber  deputies.  She  knows 
that  twenty-two  heads  of  the  repraseotAbTes  are  devoted  to 
death.  National  CoDTention  !  and  you,  Parisians,  save 
the  deputies  of  tb«  people,  or  we  w'ill  rush  upon  Paris  I 
The  Revolution  is  not  for  ua  anarchy,  disorganizstioB, 
crime,  and  aaaaaeinatioo.  We  will  all  perish  sooner  thaa 
•ubmit  to  the  reign  of  brigands  and  murderera." 

T)je  Assembly  heard  these  threats  iu  trembling-  La 
Momagne  recognised  liierein  the  inspiration  of  Guaoet  and 
of  Vergniand.  The  president  dared  to  auswer  to  the  peti- 
tioners in  language  which  appeared  to  invoke  avengers  for 
the  proscribed  Girondists.  "Go,"  said  he  to  them,  "re- 
assure your  compatriots  ;  tell  tliem  that  Paris  incloses  still 
a  vast  number  of  citLzens  who  wMch  over  the  wretcboa 
who  are  paid  by  Pitt  to  oppress  the  National  Assembly ! 
If  new  tyrants  desired  to^y  to  raise  themselves  upon  the 
wreck  oi  the  republic,  you  yourselves  should,  in  your  turn, 
seize  upon  the  liberty  of  commenciDg  an  insurrection,  and 
indignant  France  would  rise  with  you." 

Legendre  revolted  "  against  a  petition  from  perfidiow 
leputies,  who  complained  that  one  desired  to  kill  them, 
without  having  a  scratch  to  show."  "  Citizens,"  said  Gua- 
det,  "  I  do  not  ascend  the  tribune  to  defend  the  Bordelaia  : 
the  Bordelaia  do  not  require  to  be  defended !  If  you  do 
not  send  to  the  scaffold  this  handful  of  assBssins  who  plot 
new  crimes  agaiiut  the  natiooal  representation,'  the  depart- 
ments will  burst  upon  Paris  1"  "  So  much  the  better," 
munnnred  some  voices  upon  La  Montagne ;  "  we  desire 
DOtbiog  else !"  "  Yesterday,"  continued  Quadet,  a  motion 
was  made  at  the  Jacobins  to  exterminate  us  all  before  set- 
ting out  for  La  Vendee,  wid  t)»e  Duition  of  the  asaasstna 
was  loudly  t^plauded.  A  divisimi  of  die  republic  is  spoken 
of!  Ah  I  assuredly  Paris  will  soon  recognize  it  herself; 
it  is  impossible  that  thiaoan  last  much  longer  thus.  Those 
who  desire  a  division  are  'those  who  would  dissolve  the 
Con*e«uion,  and  who  demt»  m  part  ot  its  members  to  the 
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poniard.  I)o  you  beliare  that  the  depaitmetiM  woul<> 
Bee  iheir  represeutalivea  fall  under  the  dagger  with  impU' 
nity  I  And  wa  are  uked  firet  to  show  our  wounds  I  BiU 
it  was  thus  that  Catiline  juatly  answered  Cicero,  '  Tbey 
desire  your  life,"  mud  he  to  the  senators,  '  but  you  are  all 
breathing  I'  Well  I  Cicero  and  the  senators  wD  beneath 
the  steel  of  asssasins  on  the  very  night  when  this  traitor 
entertained  this  diacourae." 

The  Convention  oscillated  with  every  speech.  lanard 
was  named  president  by  a  strong  majority.  His  nomi- 
nation redoubled  the  confidence  of  La  Gironde  in  its  force, 
and  was  considered  by  La  Montagne  aa  a  declaration  of 
war,  aud  by  >he  moderit  themselves  as  a  de6ance.  Isnard, 
s  man  extravagant  in  every  thing,  had  in  his  character  the 
fin)  of  hi6  language.  He  was  the  exaggeration  of  La  Gi- 
lond'' — one  of  those  men  whose  ideas  rush  to  their  head, 
w)>eu  the  intoxication  of  aucceaa  or  of  fear  urges  them, 
themselvea,  to  raahiieas,  and  when  they  renounce  prudence, 
that  aafeguard  oF  party.  Vergniaud,  whoae  moderation 
equaled  his  power,  saw  this  choice  with  anxiety.  He  felt 
that  the  name  of  Isnard  would  drive  back  many  wavering 
men  to  La  Montagne.  The  sangfroid  of  Vergniaud  al- 
ways tempered  his  moat  eloquent  improvisations.  He 
knew  the  power  of  reason  over  the  maaseB,  and  even  his 
enthusiasm  was  always  clever  and  reflective.  He  would 
have  desired  to  form,  between  the  t>vo  extremes  of  the 
Convention,  a  majority  of  good  sense  and  patriotism  which 
might  deaden  the  blows  which  the  two  great  factions  were 
about  to  inflict  on  each  other. 

Every  day  of  the  presidency  of  Isnard  was  marfced  by 
ind  ended  in  a  catastrophe. 


ftfae  sitting  of  the  9th  o(  May, 
.   ored  l'         '  " 


the  sections  of  Paris  implored  the  release  of  one  named 
Boux,  who  had  been  arbitrarily  impriaoned  by  order  of  tha 
revnludonary  assembly  of  the  section  of  Bim  Gonaeil.  '*  It 
ia  the  faction  of  the  homme*  d'etat,"  exclaimed  Marat, 
"who  desire  to  protect,  in  thik  man.  the  pounter-revolu- 
uooiats."  "Are  we,  then,"  replied  Masuyer  to  him,  "a 
free  republic,  or  a  popular  despotism!  What!  may  a 
citizen  be  torn  at  midnight  &om  hia  hearth,  without  judg' 
meot  and  without  mandate,  and  ahall  we  aufier  it  ]"  His 
liberation  was  ordered.  Legendre  arose,  and  demanded 
that  the  decree  be  passed  by  the  appd  nominal,  to  the  end 
that  the  people  might  know  the  Damea  of  those  who  pm- 
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tected  conc^irBtore.  The  appd  was  demanded  by  fifty 
tnambei-s  of  L»  Montagne.  The  president  opposed  it,  aud 
iDterrupted  the  Bitting  by  pnttiug  hia  hat  on.  Two  houra 
paeaed  in  tumultuous  agitation,  without  appeaaing  the 
aboutfl  of  La  Montagne  and  of  the  tribunes. 

"Vergniaud  demanded  that  the  meeting  should  be  ad- 
journed, and  procet-cerbal  sent  to  ti>e  departments.  Cou- 
thon,  RobeBpierre's  second,  desired  to  speak  from  his 
place.  The  Girondists  opposed  it,  Couthon  represented 
that  tlie  malady  which  paralyzed  his  legs  prevented  bim 
from  ascfinding  to  the  bureau.  The  Girondisis  did  not 
even  compiftsiotiate  his  infirmity.  It  was  then  the  deputy 
Maure,  an  athletic  man,  took  Couthon  in  his  arms,  and 
carried  him  to  the  tribune.  The  spectators  applauded. 
"  It  is  said  that  1  am  an  anarchist,"  said  Coutbon,  "  and 
that  I  have  placed  ray  department  in  a  state  of  tumult. 
Ah !  if  they  who  are  here  the  sole  authors  of  the  trouhlea 
which  rend  you,  were  as  pure  and  as  sincere  as  myself, 
they  would  come  on  the  instant  to  this  tribune,  and  would 
provoke  the  judgment  of  their  department  by  tendering, 
with  me,  their  resignation."  Couthon  was  carried  back  to 
bis  bench  in  the  midst  of  applause. 

Vergniaud,  who  had  long  been  silent,  arose.  He  re- 
established facts,  and  proved  that  the  arrested  individual 
had  been  imprisoned  contrary  to  all  law,  "  As  regards  the 
doctrine  of  Coutbon,"  added  Vergniaud,  "  upon  majorities 
and  minorities,  he  deceives  himself..  As  for  the  rest,  I  do 
not  recognize  a  permanent  majority ;  it  is  every  where 
with  me  where  there  are  reason  and  truth ;  it  has  no 
marked  place,  either  on  the  right  or  on  the  left;  but 
wherevei'  it  may  be  it  is  a  crime  to  revolt  against  it.  Cou- 
thon says,  'Let  us  suppose  a  perverse  majority;'  and  for 
myself,  I  say,  '  Let  us  suppose  a  perverse  minority ;'  this 
supposition  is,  at  least,  as  likely  as  the-  other ;  let  us  sup- 
pose a  minority  ambitious  of  power,  of  domination,  and 
of  spoil ;  let  us  suppose  that  it  desires  to  found  its  power 
upon  the  disorder  of  anarchy ;  is  it  not  evident  that,  if  the 
majority  have  not  the  means  of  saving  liberty  from  op- 
pressioD,  one  might,  from  minority  to  minority,  arrive  at 
decemvirs,  at  triumvirs,  and  even  to  ^  king !  Couthon  de- 
mands that  those  who  are  suspected  of  being  tbe  causes  of 
our  dissension  tender  their  resignation.  Citizens,  we  an 
all  chained  to  our  posts  by  our  oaths,  and  by  the  dangers 
of  ibe  country.     Those  who  would  retire  to  escape  the 
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saspicioB  of  cslumniatora  would  be  cowards  1"     Night  in- 
terrupted  the  storm. 

Id  the  following  sitting  it  recommenced.  La  Montague 
peraiated  by  their  clamor,  in  the  right  of  demanding  the 
appeal  bj  the  minority,  upon  all  queatianB.  "  When  ihey 
wished  to  di«eolve  the  long  parliatnent  in  England,"  said 
Guadel,  "  they  took  the  same'  meaauree ;  tbey  exalted  the 
minority  above  the  majority,  in  order  to  make  the  lewier 
number  rule  over  the  greater.  Do  you  knnw  what  hap- 
pened 1  Why,  that  in  effect  the  minority  found  means  to 
place  the  majority  under  oppresainn.  It  called  to  its  suc- 
cor the  patrieta  par  exceUence  (it  ia  thus  that  they  quali- 
fied themselves),  a  acattered  multitude,  to  whom  theji 
promiaed  pillage  and  the  diviaion  of  landa.  The  butcher 
Fnde  (alluding  to  Legendre)  executed,  in  their  name,  this 
'  purging  of  the  parliament.  One  hundred  and  fifly  mem- 
bers were  turned  out,  and  the  minority,  cnmpoaed  of  sixty 
patriots,  remained  masters  of  the  govemmeat.  These  ^- 
triottt  par  ezwUflKx,  the  instrumenta  of  Cromwell,  were,  in 
their  turn,  driven  out  by  him.  Their  own  crimes  served  as 
a  pretext  to  the  usuiper.  He  entered  the  parliament  one 
day,  and  addreaeiug  himself  to  these  pretended  saviors  of 
the  country,  'Thou!'  said  he  to  one,  'thou  art  a  thief! 
Thou  !'  said  he  to  another,  '  thou  art  a  drunkard  I  Thou, 
thou  hast  swallowed  the  public  moneys ;  thou,  thou  art  a 
frequenter  of  bad  places.  Go  I  yield  the  place  to  honest 
men.'  They  departed,  and  Cromwell  reigned  !  Reflect, 
citizens !  is  it  not  the  lost  act  uf  the  history  of  England 
that  they  oeek  to  moke  you  play  at  this  moment  V 

XVII. 

A  tumult  of  women  in  the  triliunes  interrupted  Ghiadet 
Marat  pointed  out  a  writer  of  the  parti  moderi  named 
Bonneville,  who  attended  the  meeting.  "  That  is  an  in 
famous  aristocrat — he  is  the  mediator  of  Fouchet  I"  be  ex- 
claimed. 

"  This  denancia^on  of  Marat  is  an  assassination,"  an- 
swered Lanthenaa,  the  friend  of  Madame  Roland.  "  It  is 
thou,"  added  he,  showing  his  fist  to  Marat,  "  who  art  an 
aiiatocrat ;  for  thou  never  ceasest  pressing  for  the  counter- 
revolution by  preaching  up  murder  and  pillage !"  "  Citi- 
zens," said  the  president  Isnard,  in  a  passionate  and  solemn 
voice,  "  that  which  has  passed  has  opened  my  eyes.    People 
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— )«g»latore— hesr  me.  These  hired  Utmulis  are  a  fdao 
of  the  ariBtocracy  of  England,  Austria,  and  of  Pitt !  (Mut> 
mura  arose.)  They  are  only  enemies  of  the  counLry  who 
can  iutetrupt  me.  Ah  I  if  you  could  open  my  heart,  you 
would  rhere  see  my  love  tar  my  country.  Ajul  should  I 
be  slain  upon  this  chair,  my  last  sigh  would  he  for  it,  and 
my  last  words, '  God  pardon  my  assaasina,  but  save  the  Ub> 
erty  of  my  country  I'  Our  enemiea,  unable  tu  conquer  ua 
hut  through  ouTBeWes,  project  an  iosurrection  of  the  people. 
The  insurrection  ia  to  commence  by  the  women.  The  dis- 
solution of  the  Convention  is  desired.  The  Kngiish  mil 
profit  by  this  moment  to  dissolve  the  Conventioa,  and  tbo 
coutiter-rerolution  will  be  established.  Thisia  theprc^c^- 
it  bas  been  revealed  to  me  this  morning.  These  agitations 
confirm  it.  I  owed  the  declaruion  to  my  country,  I  have 
made  it;  I  await  the  event.  I  have  acquitted  my  conscience." 

The  Assembly,  at  matte,  applauded  thia  insinnKtion 
agfunst  the  abettora  of  trouble.  Vergniaud  demanded  that 
the  declaration  of  Isnard  should  be  printed  and  placarded 
in  Paris.  "  Let  na  declare,"  exclaimed  Moaulde,  "  that 
we  will  not  quit  each  other,  and  that  we  will  die  together." 
"  Yes,  yea,"  replied  the  Convention,  with  one  voice.  Gre.- 
mon,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  hall,  declared  that  tlie 
committee  charged  with  the  guardianship  of  the  tribunes, 
warned  of  the  disorders  which  the  women  excited  there, 
bad  caused  many  of  them  to  be  seized  and  interrogated. 

Guadet.  proRted  by  all  this  emotion  and  indignation. 
"  While  virtuous  men  lament  over  the  dangers  (rf  the 
country,  the  wicked  agitate  to  lose  it.  '  Let  them  speak,' 
said  Cawar,  '  and  I  will  act.'  "  Guadet  related  to  the  As- 
sembly the  plana  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Convention,  the 
reunions  of  the  conspirators  at  the  Marie,  at- the  uchbisb- 
opric,  at  the  Jacobins,  the  threats  <rf  aasaasinatioo  proffered 
against  the  Brissotites,  the  Rolandista,  and  the  ntodtrU ; 
and,  in  fine,  the  tumult  raised  by  the  women  in  the  tribunes, 
to  give  the  pretext  and  the  signal  of  slaughter — "Until 
when  will  you  sleep  thus,  citizens,  upon  the  edge  rf  the 
abyss!  Hasten  to  counteract  the  ptoi«  which  surround 
you  on  all  aides.  Up  to  the  present,  the  conspirators  of 
the  10th  of  March  have  remained  unpunished.  The  evil 
is  in  anarchy,  in  thia  kind  of  insurrection  of  the  aoihoritiM 
of  Paris  against  the  Convention — anarchical  authoritiee^ 
which  must — '■  The  fury  of  the  tribunes,  filled  with 
agents  of  the  Commune,  did  not  permit  the  last  word  of 
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Ouadet  to  he  heard.  La  Montagne  broke  out  into  apos- 
tropbes  and  geMores  of  rage.  The  irapaaiible  Guadet  read, 
amid  profound  lilence,  toe  three  projects  of  decrees  pre- 
meditated  by  the  GiroudUta  to  attack  the  Coounune  boldly, 
and  bring  back  the  empire  to  the  law*.  ^'  The  authorities 
of  Faria  are  destroyed ;  the  municipality  will  be  replaced 
in  four-and- twenty  houra  by  tb^  presidents  of  the  sections ; 
in  fine,  the  plotters  of  the  Assembly  will  unite  at  Bourges 
to  form  there  a  National  Assembly  under  shelter  of  the 
violence  of  Paria,  uid  concentrate  the  power  of  the  repub- 
lic aa  soon  as  d»ey«ai)  bear  of  an  o«tn^  on  the  liberty  of 
the  Conrention." 

XVIII. 

On  the  readin((  of  tbeae  decrees.  Collot  d'Herbois  ex- 
claimed, "  Behold,  then,  liia  coiMpiracy  laid  bare  by  its  au- 
dioTS  t"  Barrire,  a  man  uf  duplicity,  spoke  as  a  reporter 
of  the  committee  of  public  safety  ;  "  It  is  true,"  said  he, 
"  that  there  exists  a  plan  of  conspirat^  in  Ae  departmeiita 
to  destioy  tbe  republic ;  but  it  w  the  woek  of  the  aristocracj 
alone.  It  is  true  ibM  CbauroeUe  and  Hebert  have  ap- 
plauded, in  tbe  Commune,  the  projects  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  Convention.  It  is  true  that  electtws  unite,  to  the 
number  of  eiriity,  at  L' Arcbev£ch6,  treet  there  of  tneasures 
to  purge  the  Kational  Assembly.  We  have  warned  Pache, 
the  mayor  of  Paris,  of  this.  It  is  further  true  that  men,  as- 
sembled in  a  certain  place,  deliberate  npon  the  means  of 
cutting  off  twenty-two  heada  of  tbe  Convention,  and  to 
make  dm  of  tbe  bsHda  of  wamen  for  the  purpose.  All 
this  merits  yonr  attention  as  it  excites  your  vigilance." 
The  right  side  «>p)audad.  But  Barrdre,  turning  himself 
forthwith  toward  La  Mtmtagne,  healed  with  one  hand  the 
blows  be  inflicted  with  the  other.  "  Does  Guadet,"  said 
be,  "  propose  to  you  to  desttviy  the  authorities  of  Paris  t 
If  I  desired  anarchy  I  would  support  this  proposition, 
(Applause,  in  turn,  from  La  Montognei)  You  bave  placed 
me  in  a  aituatioa  to  scan  these  autboritiea  closely.  What 
have  1  seen  1  A  feeble  and  pusillanimous  department  of 
independent  sections,  ruling  themselves  like  so  many  small 
municipalities.  A  general  council  of  the  Commune  in 
which  there  is  Chaumette.  whose  civism  I  know,  but  who 
denies  having  been  a  monk ;  I  have  seen  a  cnmmuDe  ioter- 
pretiug  and  executing  the  laws  according  to  bis  caprice. 
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and  orguiizing  a  reyolntionary  army.  What  remedy  bas 
this  Btatti  of  things  I  The  compiitcee  of  public  safety  seea 
no  other  than  the  creation  of  a  commiBsion  of  twelve  meni- 
bers  chosen  among  you,  and  empowered  to  take  the  neces- 
sary  measares  for  the  public  tranquillity,  and  to  examine 
the  acts  of  the  Coramune." 

XIX. 

Tbese  snihiguons  words  calmed  the  atorm,  by  adjourning 
in  appearance  the  propnaitions  of  Quadet,  but  leaving,  nev- 
ertheiesa,  to  the  Girondista  the  certainty  of  triumph  in  se- 
lecting the  twelve  commissioners  from  among  their  party. 
As  it  always  occurs  in  extreme  cases,  the  choice  uf  the 
Girondists  threw  aside  the  moderet,  such  as  Vergniaud, 
Ducos,  and  Gondorcet.  The  members  of  the  commission 
of  Twelve,  were  Boileau,  Lahosdiniere,  Vig^,  Boyer- 
Fonfrede,  Rabaui-Saint-Etieune.  Kerv^l^gan,  Saint-Martin- 
Yalngne,  Gomaire,  Henri  Larividre,  Bergoing,  Gardieu, 
and  MoIlevaulL  The  sunpicion  of  royaliam  was  written 
(ipoii  the  greater  part  of  these  names,  in  the  eyes  of  La 
Montague  and  of  tbe  people.  They  were  the  matertd 
which  forms  coMpt-  d'iiat.  The  commission  of  TweW« 
bad  the  temptation  without  having  the  power. 

Hardly  was  this  victory  of  the  Girondists  known  in 
Paris,  than  a  cry  of  alarm  was  raited  in  all  the  sections 
and  in  all  tbe  clubs.  The  Commune  reunited  on  the  19th. 
The  most  extreme  measures  were  loudly  debated.  The 
Convention  was  there  declared  under  subjection,  and  inca- 
pable of  saving  the  country ;  the  arrest  of  the  suspected 
was  prcmosed ;  the  twenty-two  heads  of  the  Girondists,  the 
rulers  ot  tbe  Convention,  were  demanded,  and  they  dared 
to  present  the  nocturnal  aasasaination  and  individual  mur- 
der of  twenty-two  tyrants  as  a  legal  act  of  urgency  and 
public  safety.  St.  Bartholomew's  day  was  cited  by  an  ora- 
tor as  an  example.  "  At  midnight,"  said  he,  "  Coligny  waa 
at  court,  and  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morniag  be  no  longer 
existed."  They  separated  without  deciding  upon  any 
thug,  if  it  were  not  the  resolatitm  of  vengeance. 

XX. 

The  mayor,  Pache,  placed. between  tbe  law  and  tbe  pec 
pie,  to  deceive  tbe  one  and  Batter  the  other,  acqtutted  him 
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oolf, with 'duplicity  in  tbia  double  rlUe  of  magistracy  and 
sedition.  He  openly  oppnaed  the  excessive  measures 
which  he  covertly  encouraged.  Interposed  by  his  fbrmida^ 
ble  functions  between  the  Convention  and  Paris,  he  vras  at 
once  the  agent  of  the  one  and  the  initigaior  of  the  other. 
Guadet,  in  demanding  the  dismissal  of  Fache,  had  struck 
anarchy  to  the  heart.  The  cotnmiHaion  of  Twelve  could 
only  inspect  his  plots,  without  the  power  of  preventing 
their  effect. 

Pache  blamed  openly,  encouraged  secretly.  Robespierre 
contented  himself  with  lamenting  to  the  Jacobins.  At  the 
Cordeliers,  Marat,  Varlet,  and  even  women,  demanded  the 
death  of  twenty-two  tyrants  I  The  crowd,  which  pressed 
every  evening  into  the  center  and  the  avenues  of  the  club, 
seemed  ripe  for  disorder. 

The  commieaion  of  Twelve,  instructed  hourly  as  to  the 
motions  oF  the  clubs,  and  the  state  of  their  minds,  sought 
means  to  strike  down  with  one  blow  the  spirit  of  insurrec- 
tion. These  measures  vanished  under  their  hands.  It  de- 
manded report  upon  report  from  the  mayor,  Pache,  and 
prepared  itself  a  report  to  the  Conventiui,  to  compel  it  to 
courage  through  the  medium  of  fear.  But  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, bodies  who  deliberate,  timid  and  undecided 
in  their  nature,  wish  force  to  be  brought  to  them,  and 
not  that  they  should  he  asked  to  invoke  it.  They  sanc- 
tion force  always— after  its  success.  Before,  or  during; 
the  combat,  they  »re  only  calculated  to  frustxate  the  vio 
tory. 

XXL 

Vig^e,  in  the  name  of  the  commission  of  Twelve,  read 
this  report,  on  the  24th,  to  the  Assembly.  Each  word 
was  a  tocsin  knell  to  call  the  Convention  to  the  aid  of  its 
members, 

"  You  have  instituted  an  extraordinary  commission,"  said 
the  reporter,  "  and  you  have  invested  it  with  great  powers. 
You  felt  that  it  was  the  last  plank  thmwn  in  the  midst  of 
the  tempest  to  save  the  country.  (Jeers,  on  the  side  of' 
La  Moulagne,  commenced  at  these  words.)  We  have,  in 
consequeuce,"  resumed  Vigfie,  "  sworn  to  save  liberty,  or 
to  bury  ourselveB  with  her.  From  the  first  step  we  have 
discovered  a  horrible  plot  against  the  republic,  against 
your  lives.     Some  days  later  the  republic  would  have 
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been  lost,  ynu  would  have  been  no  more.  (In credulous 
laughter  redoubled  on  the  benches  of  La  Montagne.)  If 
w«  do  not  prove  what  I  aay,  we  devoW  our  beads  to  the 
scuSbld."  The  center  and  right  benches  applauded.  The 
reporter  read  a  aeriea  of  meuurea  of  police  rather  than  of 
policy,  rigorous  in  appearance,  but  powerless  in  reality. 
"  Tbe  CoUTentioD  takes  good  citizeae,  the  national  repre- 
•entation,  and  the  city  of  Paris  under  their  safeguard.  The 
citizens  will  be  bound  to  render  tbemselTes  punctually  st 
the  rendezvous  of  their  company.  The  post  of  the  Con- 
yention  wilt  be  re-enforced  by  additional  men.  Tbe  assem- 
blies of  sections  will  be  dosed  at  teu  in  the  evening.  The 
Convention,  in  short,  charges  the  commission  of  Twelve 
to  present  to  it  constantly  those  great  measures  which  are 
requisite  to  insure  public  tranquillity." 

xxn. 

Such  were  these  propositions — puerile,  if  the  danger  waa 
extreme — oppreiMve  and  vexatious,  if  no  danger  existed. 
It  was  provoking  without  fighting,  threatening  without 
striking.  The  Girondists  knew  very  well  that  there  was 
not,  with  the  exception  of  Harat,  either  a  Cromwell  or  a 
plot  of  assBSBination  in  the  Convantion ;  thu  Danton  and 
Robespierre  held  themselves  apart  from  the  subaltern  plots 
of  Pache,  of  Chaumette,  and  of  Heben  in  the  Commune, 
and  tba  corabinaaons  of  the  club  of  L' Archevficbj ;  but 
they  desired,  like  alt  the  parties,  to  transform  their  bus' 
'   o  throw  upon  their  e 


1  the  public  horror  sugcrested  to  the  good  citi- 
zeiiB  by  the  projects  of  the  wicked.  ViR^e  had  Hcarcely 
finished  speaking,  when  Marat  demanded  tbat  they  t^ontd 
allege  the  motives  of  these  measures,  foupded,  he  aaid, 
upon  chimerical  fears  and  upon  pure  fable. 

Ttue  Assembly  wavered  in  its  decision.  A  memb»  of 
La  Montague  declared  that  a  citizen  had  come  to  reveal  to 
him  that  a  member  of  the  commission  of  Twelve  bad  said 
that  b^re  a  fnrtnigl)t  all  the  Jacobins  would  be  extermi- 
nated. "  And  I,"  replied  Vergnisud,  "have  been  written 
to  from  diSerent  parte  of  ifae  repulilic,  to  inform  me  thai 
emissaries  have  reported  eveiy  where  that  my  iHends  and 
nayaelf  would  cease,  ere  many  instants,  to  exist."  The  ss- 
sertion  of  Vergniaud  Iwiog  contested  by  La  Montague, 
Boyer-Fon&dde,  designed  from  the  first  by  bis  friend*  of 
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"Where  ftre  we,  tben,  citizenal"  laid  ha.  '"Have  jou 
loM  your  memory  since  yeaterclay  1  Have  you  not  again 
juM  now  decreed  that  the  asctiona  of  Paris  who  came  to 
denounce  the  danger  had  deterred  well  of  their  country  % 
Hhb  not  the  mayor  of  Paris  himself  denounced  to  you 
those  individuals  who  raaemble  men  but  in  their  form,  who 
deairs  to  slay  you  1  Have  you  not  the  bureau  covered 
and  your  hands  full  of  theae  denuDciatione  f  And  is  it  not 
dMirable  that  we  should  be  penoitted  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  the  oitisens  of  Pane  and  your  own  t  Ah  !  those 
who  oppose  themselves  thereto,  do  tbey  not  fbar  being  of- 
iersd  to  indignant  France,  covered  with  the  blood  of  iheir 
col1ea«uee  t  Our  decree  calumniates  Paris  1  But  is  it 
not  with  the  citizens  of  Paris  that  we  ask  you  to  surround 
yourselves  1  Are  they  not  the  citizeDS  of  Paris  whom  we 
wish  to  arm  against  the  brigands  1  Our  conspiracies  are 
but  a  chimeral  say  Marat  and  Thinon.  Citizens]  those 
whom  they  have  devoted  to  death  devMe  themselves  vol- 
untarily  to  calumny.  They  will  watch  over  liberty.  They 
breathe  still,  and  it  is  for  it.  Ah !  save  Paris  !  Save  the  re- 
public !  Jjook  at  our  departments  !  They  are  up !  they  are 
in  arms  1  The  republic  is  diaatdved  if  you  alone  in  France 
want  courage  !  Yes,  if  the  colleagues  whom  I  have  cher- 
iahed  should  perish,  1  desire  life  no  longer  after  theni  I  Tf 
I  do  not  partake  their  honorable  proscription,  I  ehal]  at 
least  have  merited  to  perish  with  them !  On  the  very  day 
of  tbi«  wicked  attempt  I  ahall  proclaim  from  this  tribune 
an  unhappy  diviaou,  abfaoired  even  to-day,  iatsl  pei^aps 
to  ali,  bat  i^tch  tb«  viol^on  of  ^1  that  is  mort  sacred  on 
earth  wit)  ha*e  rendered  necessary.  Yes !  I  shall  pro- 
claim it:  tb«  departments  wilt  not  be  deaf  to  my  voice, 
and  liberty  will  yet  find  an  asylum."  This  despairing  al- 
lusion to  the  federation  of  the  departments  against  Paris 
elicited  cheers  Irom  three  fourths  of  the  hall.  "  Citizens !" 
continued  Fontrdde,  whoae  attachment  to  his  friends  seem- 
ed to  lift  him  above  the  aHT&ce  of  Uie  tribune,  "  the  names 
of  our  proscribed  colleagaes  would  flee  awsy  well  accom- 
panied !  The  list  of  juvecriptions  was  drawn  up  !  Ten 
dwusttiMl  cidzeos  of  Paris  were  now  to  be  arroeted  and 


murder«d!     Citixrat   of  Farii,  awaken!     Protect  yoor 
aelvesl" 

IXIV, 

Th«  Assenibly,  led  away  by  this  torrent  of  el<Muenc« 
mud  coangp,  was  readj  to  vote  the  first  article.  DantoD 
DK>unt«il  the  steps  of  tbe  tribune  at  a  slow  pace,  and  con- 
cealed under  a  feigned  itnpartialitj  the  indecision  which 
agitated  him.  Tu  deny  the  danger  of  the  representation 
was  impossible.  To  support  the  Girondists  was  to  render 
himself  unpopular  ;  to  loite  tht»D  was  to  throw  the  dicta- 
torship to  Robespierre,  whom  he  dreaded,  or  to  Marat, 
whom  he  despised.  "  This  article,"  said  he,  "has  nothing 
bad  in  itself.  Without  doubt  the  national  representation  re- 
quires to  be  under  the  guardianship  of  the  nation;  but  this  ia 
written  in  all  laws.  To  decree  that  which  is  pniposed  to 
you  will  be  to  decree  fear  !  Can  the  National  CunvenliOD 
annoQQce  to  the  republic  thai  it  allows  itself  to  be  ruled  by 
tear  1  Paris  is  calumniated.  Pache,  whom  you  accuse 
of  not  having  rendered  a  due  accouiU,  came  to  inform  the 
committee  of  public  safety.  The  laws  suffice.  Be  cau- 
tious of  yielding  tu  fesr.  Let  us  not  be  carried  away  by 
our  passions.  Let  us  tremble,  that  if  atler  having  created 
imission  to  inquire  into  the  plots  which  are  planned 
ris,  you  are  not  requirnd  to  create  one  to  prove  the 
s  of  those  who  lead  astray  the  spirit  of  the  depart- 


XXV. 

Danton  ceased.  Yergniaud  arose.  "  I  will  sot  apeak," 
said  he,  "  with  less  indifierence  then  Danton,  for  I  am  per- 
sonally interested  in  the  conapiracy,  and  1  desire  thorough- 
ly to  convince  the  men  who  project  my  assaaaination  that 
1  do  not  fear  them  I  DanUin  tells  you  'that  we  must  fear 
to  calumniate  Paris  by  giring  credence  to  these  plots.  If 
this  imputation  be  addressed  to  the  Convention  em  maue  it 
is  an  imposition. 

"  Danton  tells  you — dn  not  betray  a  terror  unworthy  of 
you.  Let  us  distinguish,  citizens.  As  men  we  ought  not 
to  think  of  our  lives ;  but  as  represeotatived  you  owe  to 
your  menaced  country  estraordinary  precautions.  It  is 
proposed  to  you  to  act  with  moderation  because  your  per 
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Moal  safety  ie  concerned ;  and  I  answer,  it  it  because  your 
personal  aafety  is  concerned  that  it  is  incumbent  to  act 
with  promputude  and  rigor.  If  you  do  not  disaipate  by 
your  courage  the  dangers  which  Burround  you — if  ynu  do 
not  secure,  not  only  yonr  lives,  but  still  further  yuur  inde- 
pendence, you  betray  your  country,  you  deliver  up  the 
people,  and  you  lose  the  unity  of  die  republic.  It  ts  not 
he  who  defends  himself  against  an  assassin  who  fears ;  it  is 
tfao  man  who  punishes  the  crime  who  fears ;  it  is  he  who 
allows  it  to  triumph  and  to  reign.  Save  by  your  firmness 
the  unity  of  the  public  Have  you  not  the  courage  to  do 
ill  AtxJicate  your  functions,  and  demand  from  Francs 
successors  more  worthy  of  her  confidence." 

XI VI. 

The  Assembly,  electrifind  by  these  words,  voted  the  de- 
cree proposed  by  the  commission  of  Twelve.  The  Qi- 
rondisiB  hastened  to  avail  themselves  of  the  arms  they  had 
wrested  from  their  adversaries.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  Hubert,  one  of  the  substicutea  of  the  council  of 
the  Commune,  received  orders  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mission. The  council  of  the  Commune  was  permanently 
assembled.  Hubert  flew  there  before  rendering  himself 
to  the  orders  of  the  Convention.  He  essayed  to  arouse 
the  indignstion  of  the  Commune  against  thia  newHyranny. 
He  recalled  to  his  colleagues  the  oatb  which  they  had 
taken  to  amalgamate  their  cause,  and  to  consider  tbem- 
selves  all  as  smitten  when  one  among  them  received  a 
dIow  ;  and  declared  it  was  not  for  himself  he  adjured  their 
Temenibrance,  for  be  was  ready  to  lay  his  head  upon  the 
scsfibld.  He  went  out,  re-entered  and  embraced  Chau- 
mette  as  a  man  who  marched  to  bia  death. 

The  president  and'the  members  of  council  pressed  He bert 
in  their  arms.  Cbaumette  announced,  a  moment  afterward, 
that  Michel  and  Marino,  two  administrators  of  police,  had 
just  been  arrested  by  order  of  the  commission  of  Twelve' 
The  intimidated  council  wavered  between  consternation 
and  revolt  The  deputations  of  the  sections  succeeded 
each  other  at  the  HAlel-de-Ville,  and  csme  to  fraternize 
with  the  Commune  and  to  swear  vengeance  against  their 
enemies.  Hour  after  hour  the  council  sent  deputations  to 
the  commission  of  Twelve  to  inform  themselves  of  H^ 
bert'e  fate,  and  that  of  his  arrested  colleagues. 
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At  midaiglit  it  wu  &nnonDced  rhat  Hubert  wu  under 
interrogatiun ;  *t  two  o'clock  that  ha  b«d  audergone  his 
ioterro^tion  ]  at  tbre«  o'clock  they  were  apprised  of  the 
arrest  of  Varlet,  one  of  the  moM  fierj  oratnrc  of  the  Corde- 
lietv;  u  fcur  o'clock  s  cry  of  eenar^  indiKnatioD  aroae  oa 
the  intelliMDce  of  the  definitiTe  arrest  of  Hubert,  whom 
the  commusioii  of  Twelve  bad  caused  to  be  conducted  to 
Ifae  Abbaye. 

The  joumftls  of  the  morrow  prolonged  through  all  Paris, 
tbe  cry  (rf*  vengeance  which  bad  issued  froio  tbe  couDci)  of 
the  Commune.  They  published  a  letter  from  Vergnisud 
to  bis  fetluw-citixeDs  ^  La  Qironde,  dated  "  eU  Parit,  tout 
If.  etmteau." 

xxvu. 

The  publication  of  this  letter,  tbe  deliberations  of  tbe 
■ectiona,  the  unister  news  which  arrived  during  the  night 
fhnn  La  Vendue  and  from  the  frontiers,  the  mancsuTers  of 
Pache,  the  exasperation  of  the  Jacobins,  of  the  Cordeliers, 
and  of  the  Commnne,  raised  tbe  fever  of  the  populace  to 
iti  bigfaest  pulsation.  Tbe  Commnne  decided  that  a  peii> 
tion  should  be  preaented  to  tbe  Convention  to  demand  the 
immediate  juagnent  of  Hubert.  This  petition,  hawked 
from  section  to  section,  becwne  there  the  cause  of  tbe 
most  emsperating  debates  ;  some  rigiied  it,  others  tore  it, 
Ae  great  majority  adhered  to  it,  and  swore  to  join  tbe 
train  of  citizens  who  should  dare  carry  it  to  tbe  bar. 

At  the  6rst  words  pronounced  by  tbe  orator  of  tbe  dep- 
utation, the  right  beaches  murmured,  Danton,  imploring 
silence  energetically,  affeciing  to  cover  the  petitioners  wi^ 
bis  protection.  "  We  come,"  said  the  orator  of  the  Com* 
mune,  "  to  denounce  tbe  outrage  committed  upon  the  per- 
son of  Hubert." 

The  Glironilists  resented  this  word  "  oatrage."  "  Yes," 
continued  the  orator,  "  Hebert  has  been  torn  from  the 
bosom  of  the  Hotel- de-Ville  and  conducted  to  the  dun- 
geon of  the  Abb&ye.  The  general  council  will  defend  in- 
nocence te  tbe  death.  We  demand  that  be  be  restored  to 
us.  Arbitrary  arrests  are  ibr  boneet  men  but  civic  crowns." 
The  tribunes  and  La  Montagne  broke  out  into  applause^ 
IsDard  rose,  and  repressed  them  by  an  iropenous  gesture. 
"  Hagistrares  of  the  people,"  said  be  to  the  petitioners, 
"  the  Convention,  irtiich  has  made  a  decluadon  of  tb* 
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tht*  rights  of  man,  will  not  suffer  any  citizen  to  remain  in 
irons  if  he  be  not  guilty.  Believe  me,  you  shall  obtaiu 
apeedy  justice  ;  but  hear,  in  your  turn,  the  truths  which 
I  shBH  tell  you :  France  has  placed  in  Paris  the  d^pot 
of  the  national  representation ;  Fans  must  respect  it.  If 
ever  the  Convention  was  sbafled,  if  ever  one  of  those 
insurrections  which  since  the  10th  of  March  are  renewed 
incessantly,  and  of  which  your  magistrates,"  added  he, 
making  allusion  to  Pache,  "  hsTO  never  warned  the  Con- 
veDtion"— (Violent  muimum  from  Lb  Moncagne.  La 
Flaine  applauded.) 

Isnard,  iilflesible,  continued ;  "  If,  by  these  insuiTec- 
tiotu  constantly  regenerating,  it  happened  that  a  blow  was 
brought  home  to  the  national  repreHentali6n,  I  declare  to 
you,  In  the  name  of  all  France—"  "  No— no — no,"  ex- 
claimed La  Montagne.  The  rest  of  the  Assembly  rose  to 
nupport  the  preeiaent;  and  300  members  exclaimed  at 
once,  "  Yes— yes — yes."  "  Speak  in  the  name  of  entire 
France."  "  Yes,  I  declare  it,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  of 
France,''  resumed  Isnard,  "Paris  wilt  be  annihilated." 
These  last  words  were  instantly  drowned  by  imprecations 
from  La  Montagne,  and  by  tbe  hisses  and  stamping  of  the 
tribunes. 

The  Qirotidists  and  their  friends  supported  these  mena- 
ces of  the  president,  by  repeating  them  with  outstretched 
hands,  as  if  taking  an  oa^.  "  I>Mcend  from  the  chair  I" 
vociferated  Marat :  "  you  dishonbr  the  Assembly ;  you 
protect  the  kommei  d'itat."  The  president,  without  re- 
garding Marat,  finished  his  sentence.  "And  you  would 
soon  have  to  search  upon  the  banks  of  the  Seine  whether 
Paris  had  existed."  Danton  rose  as  to  a  blasphemy,  and 
demanded  to  speak.  Isnard  continued :  "  The  blade  of 
the  law,  which  drips  yet  with  the  blood  of  the  tyrant,  u 
ready  to  strike  the  head  of  whosoever  dare  to  raise  him- 
self above  the  national  representation." 

XXVIII. 

Isnard  resumed  his  seat  Danttm  succeeded  him. 
"  Sufficiently,  too  long  indeed,  has  Paris  been  calumniated 
en  ma»$e.  What  is  this  imprecation  of  the  president 
against  Paris  1  It  is  very  strange  that  the  devastation  of 
Paris  should  be  considered  here  by  the  departments,  if  this 
city  were  indeed  guilty."    "Yes,  yes,"  answered  the  Oi- 
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rondisM,  "tbey  will  &o  it."  "I  also  h&v«  Rome  knowi* 
adge  af  oratoricBl  Ggur«B,"  replied  Danton.  "  There  is  in 
th«  sniwer  of  the  president  a  tone  of  biiteraess.  Why 
nuppoM  that  the  existence  of  Faiis  should  one  day  bo 
sought  for  on  the  borders  of  the  Seine  1  Far  be  such  senti- 
ments  from  the  mouth  of  a  president  of  the  Conveation  I 
Tt  appertains  to  him  only  to  present  consoling  images. 
It  is  good  that  the  republic  should  know  that  Peris  will  not 
derisTe  frum  her  principles — that,  after  having  destroyed 
the  throne  of  a  tyrant,  she  will  not  again  rise  to  eest  a  new 
despot  upon  it !  I  know  the  insolence  of  the  enemies  of  the 
people.  They  will  not  long  eojoy  their  advantage.  I  de- 
sire not  to  exasperate  any  one,  because  I  feel  my  force  in 
defending  reason.  I  defy  any  one  to  find  a  crime  in  my 
whule  life.  (A  hollow  murmur  pervaded  the  ranks  of  La 
Q-rionde.)  "  I  demand  to  be  the  first  sent  before  the  rev- 
olutionary tribunal,  if  I  am  found  guilty.  I  have  rendered 
my  account  1"  "  That  ia  not  the  question,"  exclaimed  the 
right  side. 

Danton  resumed  the  thread  of  his  ideas.  "  It  is  neces- 
sary to  rally  the  departments ;  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
provoke  them  against  Paris.  What !  Paris,  which  has  brok- 
en the  iron  scepter — would  violate  the  sacred  covenant  of 
the  na^onal  representation  which  is  confided  to  her!  Ncl 
Paris  loves  the  Kevolutiou  I  Paris  merits  the  embrace  of 
entire  France  I  The  French  people  themselves  will  save 
themselves.  The  mask  once  torn  from  those  who  act  pa- 
triotism, and  who  serve  as  a  rampart  to  aristocrats,  France 
will  raise  herself  and  level  her  enemies."  This  threaten- 
ing allusion  to  the  Girondists,  in  the  mouth  of  Danton,  af- 
forded a  glimpse  into  the  future,  more  or  less  approach- 
ing to  another  September. 

XXIX 

Neither  Danton  nor  Robeapierre,  however,  meditated 
the  murder  of  their  adversaries  in  the  Conveation.  Dan- 
ton wavered,  without  aiding  wilh  any  party.  Robes- 
pierre, in  silence,  observed  (as  before  the  10th  of  August) 
the  events,  without  urging  or  repressing  the  people.  The 
assemblies  of  the  Jacobina,  almost  deserted  smce  the  quar- 
rels of  parties  concentered  in  the  Convention,  rarely  heard 
hi*  voice. 

It  was  only  on  the  eve  of  the  insurrection,  and  when 
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victory  wai  certain,  that  Rol>eapieire  broke  out  in  menacea 
■gainst  thf  commission  of  Twelve,  His  speech  confirmed 
the  sectioMB  in  their,  as  yet,  undecided  idea.  The  leaders 
of  the  Commnne  reunited,  and  took  the  name  of  the  Cen- 
tral Ctub,  or  the  Bepublican  Union.  They  decided  that 
they  would  summon  the  Commune  to  rise  in  revolt,  to  call 
to  them  the  armed  force,  and  to  close  the  baniers  of  Paris . 
until  the  Convention  had  done  justice  to  the  people.  Hen- 
riot,  named  general- coram  and  ant  in  place  of  Santerre,  an- 
swered them  by  their  bayonets.  Henriotwaa  one  of  iboaa 
men  who  raise  themselves  on  the  surface  of  the  dregs  of 
society,  when  they  are  in  agitadon.  Bom  in  the  precincts 
of  Paris,  mixed  up  at  the  commencement  of  his  life  with 
all  the  suspicious  professions  of  a  capital,  at  first  a  dishon- 
est valet,  afterward  a  charlatan,  after  that  a  spy  of  the  po- 
lice, the  revolution  of  1793  opened  to  him  the  gates  of  the 
BicStre,  where  he  was  confined  for  some  ofienses.  He 
came  fijTth  from  it,  like  filth  from  the  common  sewer,  to  dirty 
and  infect  the  town.  Of  a  bold  front,  but  cowardly  at 
heart,  he  paraded  in  the  ranks  of  the  BBSailants  on  the  day 
of  the  10m  of  August,  pillaged  after  the  victory,  and  mur- 
dered in  the  prisons.  In  default  of  exploits,  his  crimes 
signalized  him  to  the  multitude.  He  excited  rather  than 
headed  the  army  of  the  sec^ns.  He  disciplined  them  for 
anarchy. 

XXX. 

The  minister  of  the  interior,  Oarat,  was  alone  chained 
vrith  the  guardianship  of  Paris  and  the  safety  of  the  Con- 
vention. But  Garat,  deposed  in  the  d^ys  of  the  crisis,  was 
one  of  those  men  who  bend  to  the  blast.  A  friend  to  the 
Girondists  at  heart,  but  guiding  himself  so  as  to  secure  also 
the  favor  of  Danton,  of  Robespierre,  and  of  La  Montagne, 
his  acts  and  words  were  always  impressed  with  that  suav- 
ity which  left  hopenlo  the  two  parties,  and  which,  at  the  vital 
moment,  betrayed  the  most  just  for  the  most  fortunate. 

XXXT. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  S7tb,  Pache  answered  for  the 
tranquillily  of  the  capital  and  the  safety  of  the  Convention, 

At  the  sequel  of  this  discourse,  which  threw  the  Oirond- 
iate  into  consternation,  Marat  demanded  the  Buppreanon 
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^f  the  comniiseion  of  Twelve,  sa  useleaa  and  incitiag  ia- 
■urrectinn.  "And  it  is  not  only  against  the  commission 
of  Twelve  tbat  I  make  war.  If  tbe  entire  nation  were 
witness  of  your  libertine  conspiracies,"  said  he,  addressing 
himself  to  Vergnisud  and  to  Quadet,  "  she  would  here  jou 
conducted  to  we  scaffold."  Deputationa  having  come  to 
claim  the  citizens  who  were  arrested,  and  ioBolently  to  de- 
mand  that  the  members  of  the  cammiasioTi  of  Twelve 
■bould  be  sent  to  the  roToluttonaiy  tribunal,  "  Citizens," 
answered  Isnard,  thv  president,  to  them,  "  the  Assembly 
pardons  roar  youth."  La  Hontagne,  at  these  words, 
aroM  indignantly :  Robespierre  precipitated  himself  into 
the  Orilnine,  where  the  cnee  of  the  majority  drovnied  his 
voice.  "  Yon  are  a  tryant,  an  iniamous  tyrant,"  shouted 
Harat  to  Isnard.  "  They  want  to  murder  all  the  patriots 
in  detail,"  added  Charlier.  "  The  tyrants  to  the  Abbaye! 
rAbbaTel"  was  beard  front  every  qnarter.  The  Conven- 
tion, divided  into  two  camps,  spoke  only  by  geatare,  and 
all  these  gestores  appeared  to  bear  defiance  and  death 
.'rom  man  to  man — from  party  to  party. 

The  voice  of  Vergniaud  checked  the  tumult  for  a  mo- 
ment. "  No  more  speeches ;  let  us  have  action,"  said  he. 
"  Let  ns  put  it  to  the  vote,  to  know  if  the  primary  assem- 
blies shall  be  convoked  ;  it  is  the  onlyremedy  for  the  con- 
dition  in  which  wo  are.  France  alone  can  save  France." 
The  Girondists,  at  the  voice  of  Yergoiaud,  arose,  and  con- 
gregated together,  showing  by  their  attitude  and  their  cries 
that  they  adhered  to  this  desperate  proposition.  Legendre 
and  the  yonOg  Montagnards  accepted  the  diallenge  of  the 
people,  and  cried  a£o,  "The  appei!"  The  president 
agreed  to  put  it  to  the  vote. 

Trembling  lest  they  should  bestow  victory  upon  tbe  Gi- 
rondists, La  Montague  and  the  patriots  of  the  tribune 
broke  out  into  imprecations  against  Vergniaud,  "  Raise 
the  Assembly,"  cried  out  the  ntodiret.  Isnard  put  on  bii 
hat.  The  voices,  hoarse  with  clamor,  were  hushed.  Dan- 
ton,  to  all  appeai^nce  unmoved  until  then,  turned  toward 
the  Girondists.  "  I  declare  to  you,"  said  he,  with  a  voice 
which  resembled  the  roaring  of  the  cannon  of  tho  10th  of 
August,  "  I  declare  to  you,  so  much  impudence  begins  to 
oppress  us."  These  significant  words  in  the  mouth  of  the 
man  of  September  were  covered  with  clapping  of  hands 
from  the  trifaunea.  It  was  demanded  by  La  Montagne 
tfca*  they  dwnld  bo  ini0Tted  in  the  proeii-vet^al,  not  as  th« 
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motion  of  an  isolated  tneraber,  but  as  the  idea  of  a  whole 
party.  Danton  demanded  it  himself,  and  ascended  the 
tribune,  impelled  by  the  impatience  of  hie  bduI,  and  by  the 
bands  of  hiH  friends.  The  silence  which  Robespierre  had 
not  been  able  to  obtain  was  restored  bE  the  sight  of  Dan- 
ton.  Robespierre  was  but  the  mouthpiece  of  the  people: 
Danlun  was  their  upraised  arm.  Every  one  awaited  the 
blow  he  was  about  to  strike.  "  I  declare,"  said  Danton, 
"to  the  Convention  and  to  the  French  people,  that  if  we 
persist  in  retaiuing  iu  fetters  those  citizens  whose  only 
crime  is  an  excess  of  patriotism — that  if  we  refuse  speech 
to  those  who  would  defend  tbemaelve^-^I  declare,  1  pn>> 
DouncQ  it,  that  if  there  were  only  one  hundred  good  citizens 
here,  we  would  resist  them,"  "Yes,  yes,"  responded  La 
Montaene,  with  one  voice.  "  I  declare,"  added  he,  "  that 
the  refusal  of  speech  to  Robespierre  ia  a  base  tyranny  1 
The  commission  of  Twelve  turned  the  arms  which  yoa 
placed  in  their  hands  against  the  best  citizens  I  The 
French  people  shaU  judge." 

Danton  (leacended,  Thuriot  succeeded  him,  and  load- 
ed with  invectives  the  act  and  the  words  of  the  president. 
"  It  is  he,"  said  he,  "  who  threatens  this  capital  with  anni- 
bilation."  "  President,"  exclaimed  Lanjuinais  to  Isnard, 
"  do  not  condescend  to  reply."  The  appel  nominal,  ox  the 
judgment  of  the  people,  was  begged  for  on  both  sides. 
Bazire  rushed  forth,  and  ascended  the  steps  of  the  stair- 
case which  led  to  the  president's  chair.  Some  of  the  Gi- 
rondists stopped  him,  and  protected  Isnsrd  with  their  bodies. 
"I  will  wrest  from  his  hand,"  said  Bazire,  "  the  signal  of 
civil  war,  which  is  written  in  his  response  to  the  petition- 
era."  "And  I,"  said  Bourbon  de  I'Oise,  "if  the  president 
~  IS  audacious  enough  to  proclaim  civil  war,  I  will  assas- 
sinate him."  The  apptl  commenced.  It  was  interrupted 
by  the  pressure  and  the  noise  of  the  immense  crowd.  Which 
the  gravity  of  the  measure  caused  to  flock  into  the  avenues 
of  the  Convention.  "  I  have  in  vain  wished  to  leave,"  said 
the  deputy  Lidon  :  "  the  point  of  ft  saber  has  been  presen^ 
ad  to  my  breast." 

La  Montagne  accused  the  Girondists  of  having  called 
around  the  hall  parties  devoted  to  their  foction.  The  Com- 
mandant RaflTet  was  interrogated.  He  declared  that  he 
marched  by  order  of  bis  superiors,  and  that  at  the  moment 
when  he  endeavored  to  reestablish  order  in  the  avenues, 
Marat,  pistol  in  hand,  advanced  toward  him,  and  placing 
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tha  bsrrnl  of  hii  weapao  od  his  temple,  had  thraaiened  ta 
fin  if  be  did  not  wit£dmw.  "  I  averted  the  weapoe,  and 
did  my  duty,"  aaid  the  officer.  Marat  denied  the  &ct. 
The  tumult  redoubled.  The  applause  of  La  Plains  avang- 
ed  the  Commatidant  Raffet  for  the  outrages  of  Marat. 
They  admitted  him  to  the  honors  of  the  AMembly.  The 
feeling  of  indignation  leaned  avidently  toward  La  Gironde. 

XXXII. 

The  Awemhly  was  in  that  cmis  of  OB«ullation  when  one 
word  might  draw  from  the  large  audience  the  moat  deci' 
aive  measures.  The  minister  of  the  interior,  Garat,  en 
tered  the  hall  with  Facbe.  AU  eyes  were  turned  toward 
them.  Garat  obtained  leave  to  apeak.  He  excused  the 
sections  and  conspirators.  These  excuses  and  these  apol- 
ogies of  Garat  irritated  the  right  benches,  who  reproached 
him  for  entering  into  discussion  in  lieu  of  limiting  himself 
to  rendering  account.  La  Montague  took  part  with  the 
minister.  Legendre  rushed  upon  Guadet  with  uprsised 
arm.  The  friends  of  Guadet  Hurrounded  and  protected 
him ;  cries  of  "  assassin"  arose  from  La  Plaine. 

The  president  interrupted  the  deliberation  fur  the  third 
time  by  the  signal  of  distress.  This  gesture  re-established 
silence.  Garat  aggravated  his  iDsinuatians  against  the 
commission  of  Twelve.  "  I  attest  to  the  Convention," 
said  he,  "  that  it  has  not  the  slightest  risk  to  ruo,  and  that 
each  of  you  may  retire  in  peace  to  his  home.  I  take  the 
responsibility  on  my  head." 

Silence  and  consternation  seized  the  benches  of  the  Gi- 
rondists at  these  words  of  the  minister,  which  delivered 
them  to  their  enemies.  Garat  descended  from  the  tribune, 
covered  with  applause  from  La  Montague,  and  reseated 
himself  in  the  midst  of  the  Girondists.  By  this  attitude  of 
false  generosity,  Garat  affected  to  partake  of  the  perils  of 
his  friends,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  betrayed  them. 

Danton  succeeded  hira.  "I  flatter  myself,"  said  he, 
with  a  bright  countenance,  "  that  truth  will  issue  from  this 
great  contest  as  the  thunder-claps  restore  the  serenity  of 
the  air  !  It  is  from  men,"  added  he,  with  an  accent  of 
fierce  bitterness,  regarding  Vergniaud  and  Guadet,  "  it  is 
from  men  who  can  not  divest  themselves  of  resentment  1 
For  myielf,  though  naturally  impetuous,  I  am  free  &om  ha- 
trod."    He  appeared  thus  to  offer,  for  the  last  time,  his 
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neutrality  to  the  GirondistB.  They  refused  it.  The  Qi- 
rondists  wished  to  raise  the  sitting.  Fonfrddo  descended 
fi'om  the  chair.  Herault-de-86cbel]es  replaced  him.  Wel- 
come to  the  people  of  the  tribunes,  from  his  bandBome  coun- 
tenance and  from  his  youth,  agreeable  to  La  Mnntagne, 
hy  the  exag^rated  republicanism  he  aEFected,  sold  from 
the  first  to  all  popularity  by  his  ambition,  Heraiilt-de-S6- 
chelles  was  received  in  the  chair  by  applause  from  the 
whole  hall.  His  presence  alone  was  the  sigual  for  conces- 
sion. Many  retired,  not  to  be  wiCnessos  of  outrage  to  the 
Dational  repreaentatdon.  The  Montagnards  spread  them 
selves  upon  the  deserted  benches. 

The  orator,  in  the  name  of  the  twenty-eight  sections  ol 
Paris,  redemanded  Hubert  Irom  the  Convention.  "  We 
groan,"  said  he,  "  under  the  yoke  of  a  despotic  committee, 
aa  we  groaned  not  long  since  under  a  tyrant.  Render  ui 
the  true  republicans.  Deliver  us  from  a  tyrannical  com- 
mission, and  may  the  existing  asBerably — "  "  Yes,  yes," 
cried  out  the  members  of  La  Montagne.  Herault-dc-S6- 
chelles  hardly  allowed  the  orator  of  the  sections  to  finish 
his  phrase. 

"  Citizens,"  answered  he  to  the  petitioners,  "  the  force 
of  reason  and  the  force  of  the  people  ere  the  same  thing. 
Rely  upon  the  national  energy  which  you  see  manifesting 
itself  in  all  directions.  Resistance  to  oppressioD  is  as  sa- 
cred as  hatred  for  tyrants  in  the 'human  heart.  Represent- 
atives of  the  people,  we  promise  you  justice,  and  we  will 
give  it  to  yon," 

These  words  of  the  president,  repeated  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  from  the  foot  of  the  tribune  even  to  the  gardens  and 
the  courts,  apprised  the  pet^le  of  their  triumph.  In  some 
hours  the  majority,  personified  in  the  three  presidents  of 
the  Assembly,  changed  three  times  under  the  pressure 
which  the  exterior  movement  exercised  upon  the  hall ;  re- 
solved at  first  and  implacable  in  Isnard,  moderate  and  con- 
ciliatory in  FonfrSde,  seditious  and  an  accomplice  in  He- 
rault-de-S^chelles.  Encouraged  by  this  reception,  other 
oratora  of  the  sections  redoubled  their  audacity  and  invec 
dves  against  the  Twelve.  "  When  the  rights  of  man  are 
violated,"  again  replied  Herault-de-Sechelles,  we  must  de- 
clare for  reparation  or  death." 

This  provocation  to  insurrection,  from  the  height  of  the 
tiibtme,  from  the  month  of  the  president  in  the  name  ot 
the  majority,  became  a  mandate.     The  demands  of  the  pe- 
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tidoaen,  conmted  by^Lacroix  isto  decrees,  were  yoted 
hj  the  Convention. 

The  petitionen  joined  iba  depnties  in  filling  up  the  voids 
left  hj  La  GinMtde,  and  voted  with  them,  Hebert,  Var- 
let,  and  tbeir  accomplices  wera  restored  to  liberty.  The 
commiaaiou  of  Twelve  was  suppressed.  At  midnight  the 
Convention  raised  the  sitttng,  and  the  satisfied  populace 
retiied  amid  shouts  of  "  Vuw  la  Montagne  P'  and  "  Mort 
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